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THE  HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  transitory  state  than  to  choose  the 
proper  medium  between  modesty  and  quackery.  In  the  management  of 
useful  ideas,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  pretend  too  little  and  to  pretend  too 
much ;  to  let  an  invention  die  for  want  of  breath,  or  to  burst  it  by 
excessive  puffing.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of  modesty  that  the  iiiventor, 
as  he  calls  himself,  of  the  Hamiltonian  '*  System,'*  as  he  calls  it,  is 
likely  to  fail. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  affords  a  great  encouragement  to  extravagant  pretensions.  A 
man  who  promises  to  creep  into  a  pint  bottle,  will  attract  a  greater 
crowd  than  he  who  promi^s  to  creep  into  a  quart ;  but  when,  after 
a  trial,  the  multitude  have  been  satisfied  that  they  cannot  be  d€^, 
ceived  by  the  greatest  pretender,  he  will  have  a  smaller  chance  rf 
obtaining  attention  when  he  shows  them  that  he  can  really  tjirust  his 
finger  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

It  is  the  business  of  those  sanguine  and  inventive  geniuses  who  are 
somewhat  unjustly,  though  compendiously,  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  quacks,  to  catch  at  all  events  public  attention.  For  this 
purpose,  they  not  only  give  the  greatest  air  of  improbability  to  the 
pretended  results,  but  the  greatest  possible  novelty  to  their .  means  ; 
they  pretend  to  attain  by  expedients  altogether  new,  an  end  altogether 
impossible  ;  this  would  be  the  perfection  of  quackery ;  and  towards 
this  unattainable  point  of  perfection  quacks  always  strive. 

As  people  are  too  apt  in  the  first  instance  to  attribute  undue  im- 
portance to  such  pretenders ;  so  they  are  also  toa  ready  when  they 
discover  gross  instances  of  exaggeration  and  absurdity  in  the  pre- 
tensions, td  set  them  aside  as  altogether  worthless. 

The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  languages  is  so  useful,  but  so 
tedious  a  process,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  whether  there  is 
really  any  thing  in  "  the  Hamiltonian  system ''  which  is  calculated  to 
shorten  it.  Our  opinion  of  it  may  be  shortly  expressed  in  the  old 
French  sentence  : — There  is  much  in  it  novel  and  valuable  ;  l)ut  that 
which  is  novel  is  not  valuable,  and  that  which  is  valuable  is  not  no^el. 
The  subject  is,  however,  too  important  to  be  thus  summarily  dismissed. 

May,  1827.  B 
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"  The  Hamiltoijian  System  "  which  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  to  all  languages,  to  the  simple  and  the  complex,  to  the  unin- 
flected  and  the  deeply  inflected,  is  this. — Some  easy  book  in  the 
language  to  be  acquired  is  chosen,  in  which  the  teacher  reads  aloud 
each  word  with  a  literal  translation,  after  the  mode  which  is  known 
in  grammar  schools,  as  construing ;  but  without  any  regard  to 
elegance  in  the  English  vei*sion.  Each  word  in  the  original  is  rendered 
by  him  uniformly  by  the  same  English  word.  The  learner  repeats 
after  him  sentence  by  sentence.  In  this  way,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  grammar,  or  looking  into  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  the 
mind  is  furnished  with  a  stock  of  words.  After  the  pupil  has  made 
some  progress  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  "  A  grammar,''  says  Mr. 
Hamilton,  ^'  containing  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  printed 
specially  for  my  classes,  is  then  put  into  the  pupil's  hands,  (not  to  be 
*got  by  heart,  nothing  is  ever  got  by  rote  in  this  system,)  but  that  he 
may  comprehend  more  readily  his  teacher  on  grammar  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  verbs."  The  teacher  then  exp^ins  the  grammatical 
rules,  and  illustrates  them  by  examples ;  and  finally,  the  pupils 
^translate  from  English  into  the  language  to  be  acquired.  According 
to  this  plan,  it  is  pretended  that  a  pupil  will  in  ten  lessons  of  an  hour 
each,  acquire  ten  thousand  words  ;  and  that  he  will  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  any  language  with  very  little  labour,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
compared  with  that  employed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching. 

What  is  and  what  is  not  new  in  this  system  ?  We  shall  refer,  in 
answering  this  question,  not  to  barren  speculations  or  forgotten  books — 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  plead  in  bar  of  the  pretensions  of  a  prac- 
tical teacher,  but  to  the  general  practice  of  other  instructors  and  to 
ordinary  school-books. 

In  the  first  place,  the  practice  of  furnishing  learners  with  a  stock 
of  words  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  study  of  the  modem 
languages,  especially  French  and  Italian,  by  the  practice  of  literally 
translating  after  the  masters,  or  by  the  help  of  interlineal  transla- 
tions, is  not  new  even  in  England.  It  has  been  the  common  practice 
^of  French  teachers  in  this  country,  at  least  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  was  at  a  much  earlier  period  general  on 
the  Continent.  But  the  Hamiltonian  System  is  peculiar  in  this,  that 
while  the  process  of  fixing  these  words  on  the  mind  is  going  forward, 
attention  to  the  grammar  is  altogether  excluded.  The  teachers  of 
the  simple  languages,  according  to  the  received  system  first  taught  (by 
rote,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  so  much  dreads)  the  articles,  the  plurals 
of  the  nouns,  then  the  verbs,  step  by  step,  while  they  acquire  that 
stock  of  words  which  serves  to  give  interest  to  the  study  of  a  language. 
Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  give  them  the  stock  of  words  Jirst, 

It  is  peculiar  also  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  he  applies  this  plan  rigidly 
to  deeply  inflected  languages.  *" 

Now  in  these  his  peculiarities,  a  little  reason  and  a  little  expe- 
riment would  show  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  wrong. 

There  is  one  grand  error  in  his  system,  that  he  considers  the  know- 
ledge of  grammar  as  a  matter  quite  distinct  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  signification  of  words.  But  a  grammar  of  any  language  is  a 
system  of  rules  concerning  the  signification  of  words,  and  intended 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  it  is  only  a  good  grammar 
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in  as  much  as  it  answers  that  purpose.  Thus  by  the  conjugations  of 
verbs  are  taught  the  meanings  which  in  each  mood  and  tense  are 
superadded  to  the  simple  signification  of  the  root ;  or  the  time  and 
manner  which  are  connoted,  as  logicians  call  it,  with  that  root, 
when  certain  terminatious,  inflexions,  or  prefixes  are  employed.  Now 
as  these  terminations,  inflexions,  and  prefixes  are  the  same  in  many 
roots,  and  are,  by  reason  of  their  analogy,  easily  remembered,  as 
compared  with  the  radical  syllables,  it  has  been  commonly  deemed 
worth  while,  first  to  commit  them  to  memory,  in  order  that  the  learner, 
abstracting  himself  from  the  consideration  of  them,  may  the  more 
easily  remember  the  roots  themselves.  This  is  the  methodization  of 
memory,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  confuse. 

We  will  give  in  Hamilton's  own  words  the  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  supposes  his  pupils  learn  grammar.  After  an  account 
of  the  first  ten  lessons,  in  which  the  learners  read  the  Gospel  of  St* 
John  (in  Greek)  in  the  way  we  have  described,  he  says : — 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  intended  to  communicate  « 
knowledge  of  words  only  in  this  section,  [he  chooses  to  call  ten  lessons  a  section,] 
and  tbis  certainly  is  the  primary  and  ostensible  object  of  it ;  but  from  the  mode  of 
teaching,  pronouncingt  repeating,  analytical  trampositian,  and  translation^  a  correct 
pronunciation,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  construction,  idiom,  and  grammar  of  the 
language,  are  also  infaUihly  obtained. — [Good  Lord!] — ^To  these  advantages  the 
teacher  must  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  harmony  of  English  periods ;  nay,  his 
translation  must  not  be  the  EngHsh  of  the  phrase,  but  the  English  of  each  word, 
taken  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  which  must  never  be  deviated  from ; 
the  teacher  rendeiing  each  word  by  a  corresponding  part  of  speech ;  and  giving  to 
each  word  one  definite,  precise  meaning,  and  one  only.  So  far  is  the  accuracy  ia 
this  point  carried,  that  should  the  English  language  furnish  no  word  which  exactly 
correq)onds  with  the  word  translated,  then  a  word  must  be  made  for  the  purpose,  as 
for  the  Latin  word  tenebra,  or  the  French  word  ttnebres,  the  word  darknesses  must  be 
used  in  English.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  the  Greek  word  harii 
nation  occurs,  it  must  be  rendered  of  blood,  to  show  that  it  is  used  by  the  Greeks 
plurally,  and  that  it  is  the  genitive  case.  Thus  is  every  case  of  every  declinable 
word  marked  by  its  corresponding  preposition  ;  and.  thus  also  is  ev.ery  verb  marked 
by  such  a  sign  in  English  as  will  point  out  its  mood,  tense,  and  person  to  the  pupil 
(each  tense  having  its  appropriate  and  exclusive  sign).  In  the  participles  and  in  the 
infinitive  and  imperative  moods,  these  signs  are  used  to  the  total  neglect  of  all  rule 
of  language,  as  respects  the  English,  which  is  used  only  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  mode  in  which  a  Greek  expressed  himself.  Thus,  the  twenty- 
second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  must  be  translated  thus  : — *iva  that,  S&fiev  we  might 
mve,  &v6Kpi<nv  answer,  rbic  to  the,  irkn^atnv  sfnt-ing,  rifidc  thus ;  senting  being 
intended  to  mark  the  Greek  word,  is  the  participle  derived  from  the  aorist.  .---•• 
The  pupil  having  thus  read  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  has 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  verbs,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  language 
generally,  much  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  is  acquired  'by  the  study  of  gram- 
mar during  many  months ;  he  may  then  occasionally  read  the  verbs  as  they  are  found 
in  granmiars,  during  the  second  and  third  sections,  and  thus  unite  theory  with  practice. 
,  Five  sections  of  ten  lessons  each  have  been  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  commu- 
nicate the  knowledge  of  any  modem  language,  to  write  and  speak  it  with  correctness 
and  facility. — Preface  to  a  Key  to  the  Greek  Testament,  executed  under  the  initnediat$ 
Direction  of  James  Hamilton* — ^p.  xii. 

This  last  sentence  we  have  not  been  able  t<v  refrain  from  quoting, 
though  we  shall  endeavour  to  subdue  our  enormous  indignation  at  the 
quack  who  ventures,  in  a  sentence  which  shows  that  he  cannot  write 
English — ^not  to  assert,  for  nothing  is  asserted  in  this  string  of  words— 
but  to  insinuate,  that  he  can,  by  his  mummery,  teach  a  man  or  boy  of 
common  capacity,  to  write  and  speak  any  modern  language,  German 
.  for  instance,  in  fifty  hours.   Neither  will  we  remark  on  the  blunders  in 
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detail — on  the  improbability  that  his  pupils,  learning  from  his  "  appro- 
priate signs"  the  modes,  tenses,  and  persons,  when,  by  the  supposition 
that  his  instructions  only  have  been  listened  to,  they  cannot  know  in 
this  section,  that  there  are  such  things  as  modes,  tenses,  and  persons, 
in  nature — or  the  impossibility,  with  all  his  barbarisms,  of  his  noting, 
by  one  invariable,  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  and  exclusive 
sign,  each  Greek  tense.     We  only  look,  at  present,  for  the  object  he 
blunders  in  the  pursuit  of — which  is,  the  attempt,  in  his  section  of  ten 
hours,  to  make  a  learner  form  for  himself  a  Greek   grammar.     A 
person  of  ordinary  capacity  is  expected,  while  he  is  listening  to  the 
teacher,  attending  to  the  pronunciation,  and  fixing  in  his  memory  the 
primary  significations,  so  far  to  abstract  and  compare,  as  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  grammar  than  a  man,  of  the  same  capacity,  who  has 
studied  it  for  mouths — that  is,  he  is  to  make  a  grammar,  and  learn  it  also, 
in  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  time  in  which  he  could  learn  it  when  made  for  him. 
Oh,  fie  !  James  Hamilton.     But  this  is  not  all — he  is  obiter  to  make 
a  grammar,  containing,  of  course,  all  the  persons  of  all  the  tenses  of 
all  the  moods  of  the  verbs,  out  of  a  book,  in  which — the  odds  are 
Lombard-street  to  a  China  orange — not  half  of  them  are  to  be  found. 
Fie,  James  Hamilton ! 

Now,  let  the  experiment  be  made  in  the  body  of  a  school-boy  of 
the  brightest  capacity,  who  shall  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
previously  the  Latin  grammar — let  it  be  "  executed  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  James  Hamilton/'  and  we  will  bet  five  shillings 
to  James  Hamilton's  reputation,  that  after  the  first  section  the  learner 
shall  not  be  able  to  decline  any  one  noun  in  the  Greek  language, 
whatever  process  be  applied  to  him.  How  could  a  boy,  even  if  he 
possessed  the  ingenuity  of  Young,  or  ChampoUion,  give  the  duals  of 
nouns,  from  the  perusal  of  a  book  in  which  there  is  not,  we  think,  one 
instance  of  that  number  ? 

But  if  we  take  a  language  of  a  simple  construction,  the  French  for 
instance,  what  rational  man  can  doubt  that  much  time  would  be  saved, 
if,  instead  of  setting  the  pupils  to  learn  by  rote,  (for  that  is  the  real 
process,)  words  in  a  language,  of  the  connexion  and  analogies  of 
which  they  have  no  previous  ideas,  for  an  hour  each  day — half,  a 
third,  or  a  quarter  of  that  time  were  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
articles,  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  not  perhaps  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  in  the  grammar,  but  in  that  of  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence,  and  their  practical  importance.  To 
begin  early  with  translations  is  of  use,  because  it  gives  an  interest  to 
the  study  of  a  language,  flatters  the  pupil  with  the  appearance  of 
progress,  and  induces  him  to  encounter  that  labour  for  which  it  would 
be  otherwise  difficult  to  find  a  motive.  But  to  continue  and  go  on 
with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grammar,  which  is  Hamilton's  pecu- 
liarity, is  a  waste  of  time  ;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  teach  gram- 
matical rules  by  a  method  the  most  difficult  that  can  be  devised. 

The  plan  of  Hamilton  is  defended  by  a  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  foreign  languages  are  acquired,  by  men  who  pass  into  foreign 
countries.  There  can  not  be  any  more  practical  and  ready  method  of 
proving  its  absurdity.  Let  two  persons  make  the  experiment  in  a 
country,  of  which  the  language  is  unknown  to  them,  the  one  aiding 
himself  by  a  grammar  of  the  language,  the  other  dispensing  with  it. 
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and  the  result  will  soon  be  apparent.  Or  let  one  of  these  persons  use 
a  gi-ammar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  take  it  up  after  attempt- 
ing for  a  month  to  learn  some  of  the  words  by  rote — ^who  can  doubt 
which  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  lost  his  time  ? 

Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII.  has  been  published  with  a  double 
translation,*  to  which  are  prefixed,  some  observations  on  the  Hamil- 
tonian  System,  which — though  somewhat  too  indulgent — though  they 
attribute  too  much  importance  to  Hamilton's  peculiarities,  are  the 
best  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  The  writer  of  the  preface  intro- 
duces Roger  Ascham's  (Queen  Elizabeth's  tutor)  account  of  his  own 
method  of  teaching,  with  the  following  remark  :^ 

Ascham's  favourite  method  of  double  translation,  would  form  a  most  useful  sup- 
plement to  (say  substitute  for)  the  system ;  and  as  many  of  his  remarks  are  strictly  to 
our  purpose,  we  shall  extract  some  of  them  from  his  **  Schoolmaster/'  together  with 
two  very  remarkable  illustrations  of  their  truth. 

**  After  the  child  hath  learned  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  let  him  then  learn 
€lie  right  joining  together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  the  noun  with  the  verb,  the 
telative  with  the  antecedent.  And  in  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  by  mine  advice,  he 
shall  not  use  the  common  order  in  common  scholes,  for  making  of  Latines  ;  whereby 
the  child  commonJy  learnetb,  first,  an  evil  choice  of  words,  then  a  wrong  placing  of 
Words  ;  and  lastly,  an  ill  framing  of  the  sentence,  with  a  perverse  judgment,  botL  of 
words  and  sentences.  These  faults,  taking  once  root  in  youth,  be  never,  or  hardly, 
plucked  away  in  age.  Moreover,  there  is  no  one  thing  that  hath  more  either  dulled 
the  wits,  or  taken  away  the  will  of  children  from  learning,  than  the  care  they  have  to 
satisfy  their  masters  in  making  of  Latines. 

'*  There  is  a  way  touched  in  the  first  book  of  Cicero  de  Oratare,  which,  wisely 
brought  into  scholes,  truly  taught,  and  constantly  used,  would  not  only  take  wholly 
away  this  butcherly  fear  in  making  of  Latines,  but  would  also  with  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  in  short  time,  as  I  know  by  good  experience,  work  a  true  choice  and  placing  of 
words,  a  right  ordering  of  sentences,  an  easy  understanding  of  the  tongue,  a  readiness 
to  speak,  a  facility  to  write,  a  true  judgment  both  of  his  own  and  other  men's  doings, 
what  tongue  soever  he  doth  use. 

"  The  way  is  this  :  after  the  three  concordances  learned,  as  I  touched  before,  let  the 
master  read  unto  him  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  gathered  together,  and  chosen  out  by 
Sturmius,  for  the  capacity  of  children. 

"  First,  let  him  teach  the  child  chearfully  and  plainly  th6  cause  and  matter  of  the 
letter ;  then,  let  him  construe  it  into  English,  so  oft  as  the  child  may  easily  carry  away 
the  understanding  of  it ;  lastly,  parse  it  over  perfectly.  This  done  thus,  let  the  child, 
by  and  by,  both  construe  and  parse  it  over  again ;  so  that  it  may  appear,  that  the  child 
doubteth  in  nothing  that  his  master  taught  him  before.  After  this,  the  child  must 
take  a  paper  book,  and  sitting  in  some  place,  where  no  man  shall  prompt  him,  by 
himself,  let  him  translate  into  English  his  former  lesson.  Then  shewing  it  to  his 
master,  let  the  master  take  from  him  his  Latin  book,  and  pausing  an  hour  at  the  least, 
then  let  the  child  translate  his  own  English  into  Latin  again  in  another  paper  book. 
When  the  child  bringeth  it  turned  into  Latin,  the  master  must  compare  it  with  Tully'i 
book,  and  lay  them  both  together ;  and  where  the  child  doth  well,  either  in  chusing  or 
placing  Tully's  words,  let  the  master  praise  him,  and  say.  Here  you  do  toell.  H^r  I 
assure  you,  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and  encourage  a  will  to 
learning,  as  is  praise.  ........ 

"  This  is  a  lively  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  of  rulefr ;  where  the  common  way 
used  in  common  scholes,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  itself,  is  tedious  for  the  master, 
hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  them  both. 

"  I  had  once  a  proof  hereof,  tried  by  experience,  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  when  I 
came  first  from  Cambridge  to  serve  the  Queen's  Majesty,  then  Lady  Elizabeth,  living 
at  worthy  Sir  Anthony  Denny's  in  Cheston.  John  Whitney,  a  young  gentleman,  was 
my  bedfellow  ;  who,  willing  by  good  nature,  and  provoked  by  mine  advice,  began  to 
learn  the  Latin  tongue,  adfter  the  order  declared  in  this  book.  We  began  after 
Christmas  ;  I  read  unto  him  Tully  de  Amicitia,  when  he  did  every  day  twice  translate 
out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  out  of  English  into  Latin  again.  About  St.  Laurence- 
tide  uftei,  to  prove  how  he  profitted,  I  did  chuse  out  Torquatus'  talk  de  Amicitia,  in 

*  A  great  improvement  (especially  as  it  is  executed  in  this  instance)  on  a  single 
interlinear  translation,  which  is  generally  either  unintelligible  or  unfaithful. 
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the  latter  end  of  the  first  book  de  Finibus ;  because  that  phice  was  the  same  in  matter, 
like  in  words  and  phrases,  nigh  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  sentences,  as  he  had  learned 
before  in  de  Amicitia,  I  did  translate  it  my  self  into  plain  EngUsh,  and  gave  it  him  to 
turn  it  into  Latin  ;  which  he  did  so  choicely,  so  orderly,  so  without  any  great  miss  in 
the  hardest  points  of  grammar,  that  some  m  seven  year  in  grammar  scholes,  yea,  and 
some  in  the  University  too,  cannot  do  half  so  well. 

"  And  abetter  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be,  our  most  noble  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  never  took  yet  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand,  after  the  first  declining  of  a 
noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates 
daily,  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  likewise  some  part  of  Tully  every  after- 
noon, for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  a  perfect  understanding  in 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  of  the  Latin,  and  that  with  a  judgment, 
as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  the  Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in 
botli  tongues  comparable  with  her  Majesty.     And  to  conclude;  ------  surely 

the  mind  by  daily  marking,  first,  the  cause  and  matter ;  then,  the  words  and  phrases  ; 
next,  the  order  and  composition ;  after,  the  reason  and  arguments ;  then  the  forms  and 
figures  of  both  the  tongues ;  lastly,  the  measure  and  compass  of  every  sentence,  must 
needs,  by  little  and  little,  draw  unto  it  the  like  shape  of  eloquence,  as  the  author  doth 
use,  which  is  read," 

The  principle  upon  which  both  these  systems  are  founded  is  the  same,  i.  e.  that 
the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  a  language  are  best  learned  by  habitual  observation 
and  imitation;  by  considering  the  structure  as  a  whole,  (and  not  in  its  disjointed 
parts,)  and  by  noting  its  peculiarities  as  they  occur. 

To  fix  these  peculiarities  in  the  mind,  one  of  two  ways  must  be  resorted  to  ;  either 
they  must  be  made  the  subject  of  distinct  and  separate  rules,  and  impressed  on  the 
memory  by  the  ordinary  process  of  learning  by  rote,  or  they  must  be  translated  so 
literally  as  to  arrest  the  attention  by  their  very  discordance  wiUi,  and  remoteness  from, 
our  own  idiom.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  Hamiltonian  method ;  and  therefore  the 
observation  of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  that  *'  the  more  barbarous  the  translation,  the 
better,"  however  startling  at  first,  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be  the  result  of  an 
accurate  consideration  of  the  subject.  If  your  translation  be  such,  as  to  be  at  all 
readable, — if  it  fall  in  with  the  language  which  is  familiar  to  the  pupil's  ear,  with  his 
accustomed  manner  of  arranging  his  words  and  clothing  his  thoughts, — he  will  read  it, 
and  will  understand  that  a  given  sentence  in  French  is  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
one  in  English  ;  but  he  will  not  acquire  a  habit  of  putting  his  thoughts  into  a  French 
dress.  'J'he  repetition  of  the  un-English  turns  of  expression,  which  it  is  impossible  he 
should  read  glibly,  will,  it  is  presumed,  impress  on  his  memory  whatever  is  usually 
learnt  by  rules. 

■  It  never  was  imagined  by  the  enlightened  advocates  of  the  system,  that  the  use  of 
interlinear  translations  ought  to  supersede  the  study  of  grammar.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
language  might  be  acquired,  in  its  purest  and  most  correct  form,  by  what  is  called  the 
natural  mode,  that  is,  by  mere  imitation,  without  so  much  as  the  consciousness  that 
speech  is  the  subject  of  rules.  To  this  end  nothing  would  be  requisite  but  the  absence 
of  all  vicious  models.  No  such  situation  of  things  can,  however,  be  commanded ;  nor, 
if  it  could,  would  the  knowledge  so  acquired  be  any  thing  more  than  vocabulary  know- 
ledge. The  mind,  having  gone  through  no  process  of  generalization,  would,  of  course, 
neither  be  furnished  with  principles  applicable  to  other  languages,  nor  trained  to  habits 
of  accurate  thinking.  It  is  therefore,  on  all  accounts,  necessary  to  master  the  rules, 
both  general  and  particular,  by  which  language  is  governed.  But  the  advocates  of  the 
Hamiltonian  system  contend,  that  the  study  and  application  of  the  rules  of  a  language 
ought  to  follow,  and  not  to  precede,  the  acquisition  of  the  words  and  phraseology ; 
tliat  the  examples  being  already  in  the  mind,  the  rules  are  learned  ^ith  great  com- 
parative ease,  and  take  rapid  and  deep  hold  on  the  memory  •,  whereas  nothing  can  be 
conceived  less  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  child,  or  even  tobaflie  the  perseverance 
of  a  man,  than  a  series  of  unapplied  grammar  rules. — p.  xii. 

With  regard  to  inflected  words,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  the  old  way  the 
^ilest,  particularly  with  young  children,  whose  ear  is  caught  with  the  jiugle  of  sounds. 
We  believe  that  a  child  would  learn  the  parts  of  a  noun  or  verb  with  much  less  trouble 
in  the  sing-song  way,  than  by  picking  them  up  detached  as  they  occur.  This  is, 
however,  a  question  of  fact  and  experience.  Whichever  way  it  may  be  determined,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  grammar  rules,  which  take  no  hold  on  the  ear, 
nor,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  the  understanding  of  a  child.  Ascliam,  as  we  have 
seen,  sets  out  with  supposing  the  accidence  learnt ;  and  his  royal  pupil,  though  all  her 
knowledge  of  the  syntax  and  idiom  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  was  gained  by 
reading  and  imitating  the  best  authors,  began  by  learning  the  inflexions  of  the  nouus 
and  verbs. — p.  xvi. 
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What  the  ingenious  writer  of  this  preface  is  strongly  inclined  to 
think  with  regard  to  inflected  words,  and  in  the  case  of  young  chil- 
dren, we  feel  confident  with  regard  to  all  simple  grammatical  rules,  and 
people  of  all  ages.  It  is,  in  short,  easier  to  understand  any  rule  when  it 
is  framed,  than  to  frame  it  from  our  own  ohservation ; — a  principle 
80  simple  and  universal  in  its  application,  not  merely  to  grammar,  hut 
to  all  branches  of  science,  that  if  we  did  not  know  the  effect  of 
juggling  and  bold  assertions,  we  should  think  the  man  crazy  who 
seemed  to  doubt  it.  It  is  certainly  necessary  that,  in  order  to 
fix  a  rule  in  the  memory,  and  to  ensure  the  understanding  of  it, 
the  pupil  should  he  exercised  in  the  application  of  it;  and  it  is 
better  that  the  correct  application  should  be  made  the  test  of  the 
pupil's  remembrance,  rather  than  the  repetition  of  its  words.  We 
must  not  suppose,  because  Queen  Elizabeth  never  took  a  grammar  in 
hand,  after  learning  the  accidence,  that  having,  as  she  had.  a  careful 
tutor,  the  rules  of  Syntax  .were  not  carefully  pointed  out  to  her  atten- 
tion, and  impressed  on  her  memory. 

When  the  comparative  facility  of  different  modes  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  a  question  of  fact 
^nd  experience,"  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  ex^ 
periments  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Hamiltonian  in  part  rest  its 
pretensions.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  weeks  or  months  spent  in 
a  grammar-school,  with  the  weeks  or  months  spent  by  a  boy  under 
an  experiment  on  the  Hamiltonian  System.  In  a  grammar-school, 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  is  spent  by  each  boy  in  learning,  or  in 
being  taught,  and  that  hour  is  not  spent  well.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  mere  mischief  or  idleness  ;  in  cutting  desks,  skin- 
ning books,  dog's-eariug  leaves,  drawing  profiles,  dreaming  of  tops, 
speculating  on  marbles,  whispering,  scribbling.  No  task  is  set  which  the 
dullest  boy  of  a  class  cannot  overcome  with  moderate  diligence,  during  a 
moderate  portion  of  his  time.  He  is  not  taught,  but  ordered  to  learn—- 
as  Hamilton  observes,  and  it  is  the  best  observation  he  has  ever  made. 
This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  defect  of  the  system,  as  from  the 
insufficient  number  and  idleness  of  the  teachers ;  the  number  being 
insufficient,  as  compared  with  the  pupils,  to  admit  of  the  utmost 
efficiency  in  teaching,  and  forming  an  excuse  for  not  aiming  at  that  degree 
of  efficiency  which  it  might  admit  of.  When  two  lazy  parsons,  as  some- 
times happens,  undertake  to  teach  eighty  or  a  hundred  boys,  how  is 
it  possible  that  the  time  of  the  lads  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  lead  them  by  hand  up  the  thorny  path  of  knowledge 
seems  impossible  ;  they  are  urged  like  a  drove  of  pigs,  by  a  cart-whip, 
some  bolting  aside  into  the  ditches — some  scrambling  back  between 
the  driver's  legs — some  before,  others  behind,  all  irregular,  but  all 
slow ;  while  the  divine  swineherd  revenges  himself  for  his  tardy 
progress,  by  laming  and  ham-stringing  the  most  refractory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  Hamiltonian  teacher  (supposing  him  to  understand 
any  thing  he  professes  to  teach)  makes  an  experiment  on  a  half-dozen 
boys,  perhaps  chosen  for  the  quickness  of  their  talent,  he  can  make 
sure  that  the  whole  of  their  time  is  really  employed  in  learning ;  and 
as  in  six  months  they  will  really  have  spent  as  many  minutes  and 
hours  in  that  labour  as  in  a  grammar-school  in  three  or  four  years, 
he  may  astonish  all  beholders  at  their  progress,  and  throw  the  world 
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into  ccstacies  at  the  wonderful  effect  of  beginning  at  the  end.  A 
pedestrian,  some  time  ago,  walked  backward  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  covered,  in  the  time,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  ground  not  only 
than  many  gouty  gentlemen  who  followed  their  noses,  but  than  some 
sturdy  persons  who  sat  at  home  ;  the  "  enlightened  advocates "  of 
retrogression  will,  on  that  account,  contend,  that  it  is  the  most 
rapid  mode  of  locomotion — but  if  the  fellow  had  gone  forward  with 
the  same  perseverance,  he  would  have  accomplished  a  still  greater 
number  of  miles. 

We  may  sum  up  the  good  points  in  Hamilton's  practice  and  obser- 
vations. First — It  is  much  better  to  be  taught  than  to-  be  flogged 
for  not  learning.  Second — It  is  good  in  most  cases  not  to  have  the 
trouble  of  hunting  words  in  a  dictionary.  (A  proposition  which  Follows 
naturally  from  the  preceding  one.)  Thira — It  is  interesting  to  fancy 
you  make  some  progress  in  a  language  by  translating,  before  you  have 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar.  Fourth — It  is  better  to  fix 
rules  in  the  mind,  by  the  practice  of  applying  them,  than  by  com- 
mitting them  verbally  to  memory.     No  one  of  these  points  is  new. 

•fhe  novelties  are  the  following:  First — Attempt  to  get  a  number 
of  words  by  rote,  before  you  know  any  thing  of  grammar ;  that  is, 
obstinately  reject  the  aid  of  general  rules.  Second — Endeavour  to 
collect  all  the  inflexions  of  words,  by  observation,  and  that  in  a  book 
where  only  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found.  Neither  of  these  novelties 
is  good. 

Perfectly  literal  translations  may  have  some  novelty  and  utility,  for 
the  purposes  of  self-instruction ;  though,  inasmuch  as  they  form  part 
of  the  plan  for  preventing  the  pupil  from  learning  systematically,  and 
from  a  grammar,  the  articles,  auxiliaries,  and  other  short  words  of 
frequent  recurrence,  they  are  delusive  and  troublesome.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  very  inferior  to  the  double  translation,  after  the  manner  of 
the  edition  of  Charles  XII.  the  preface  of  which  we  have  referred  to. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  Latin  is  certainly  susceptible  of 
improvement;  but  of  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  for  the  in- 
struction of  children,  the  advocates  of  the  Hamiltonian  plan  seem  to 
have  no  conception.  Of  the  system  of  instruction  by  which  a  language 
is  acquired,  not  by  rote  or  imitation,  but  by  the  application  of  general 
rules,  and  by  research  founded  on  those  rules,  the  smallest  benefit  in 
the  case  of  children,  is  the  acquisition  of  the  language  itself.  The 
habits  of  exercising  the  reason,  and  of  rendering  the  stores  of  memory 
available,  which  children  acquire  by  being  well  grounded  in  grammar, 
ere  of  much  greater  advantage  than  the  smattering  of  one  or  two 
languages.  A  boy  in  a  frontier  town  may  pick  up  the  jargons  of  two 
or  three  nations,  by  talking  and  hearing — a  Negro  who  is  kidnapped 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  learns  the  language  of  his  kidnappers  on  the 
Hamiltonian  system,  without  dictionary  or  grammar :  but  these 
linguists  will  be  in  a  state  of  mental  culture  very  different  from  youths 
who  have  received  grammatical  instruction.  The  latter  may  not 
know  more — ^^  the  facts  of  language  "  may  not  be  more  familiar  to 
them ;  but  they  have  acquired  greater  powers  of  learning ;  they  have 
better  trained  and  exercised  minds. — This  is  what  is  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  life. 
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SHAKSPEARE  MEETING  AT  THE  GARRICK'S  HEAD, 

BOW  STREET. 

There  are  few  under  the  age  of  twenty-four,  who  have  not  felt  the 
indescrihable  charm,  the  irresistible  fascination  produced  by  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  smell  of  the  lamps,  I  mean  any  thing  connected 
with  theatrical  matters ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  I, 
somewhat  under  the  prescribed  age,  and  insanely  devoted  to  theatricals, 
should,  on  my  reappearance  in  London,  after  some  years  absence, 
have  my  attention  much  excited  by  an  advertisement  which  set  forth 
that  a  second  Shakspeare  meeting  would  take  place  at  the  Garrick's 
Head,  Bow-street,  on  such  a  day,  when  a  gentleman  of  theatrical 
celebrity  would  take  the  chair ;  dinner  on  table  at  half-past  five  for 
six ;  tickets,  including  a  bottle  of  wine,  15*.  In  the  country  I  had 
always  interested  myself  greatly  about  the  London  stage,  and  I  knew 
by  name  almost  every  actor  at  either  of  the  theatres.  I  only  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  changing  my  nominal  acquaintance  with  them 
into  a  personal  one,  and  here,  thought  I,  was  an  unlooked  for,  heaven 
bom  opportunity,  which  seemed  made  for  me.  A  Shakspeare 
meeting  at  the  Garrick's  Head — those  two  great  names  conpled 
together,  gave  me  an  exalted  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  theatrical 
entertainment,  the  company  I  should  meet  with,  the  conversation  I 
should  listen  to,  and  the  information  I  should  gain  concerning  much 
dramatic  literature  of  former  days ;  seasoned  with  the  wit,  anecdote, 
and  green-room  gossip  of  the  present  time,  which  the  company  of 
the  celebrated  theatrical  chairman  and  his  friends  promised  to  ensure. 

Highly  elated  with  my  good  fortune  in  happening  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  dramatic  literary  treat  during  my  visit  to  London,  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  tavern  with  the  inviting  name,  to  make  inquiries, 
and  ensure  my  ticket.  The  waiter  received  me  and  my  money 
with  great  satisfaction  and  civility — showed  me  a  long  spacious  room 
where  we  were  to  dine,  and  was  profuse  in  his  assurances  of  the 
delightful  evening  I  should  pass  among  the  many  theatrical  gentlemen 
who  would  attend  the  dinner.  Upon  my  asking  him  to  particularize 
a  few,  he  ran  over  several  names,  which  were  not  quite  familiar  to  my 
ear,  and  which  I  could  not  exactly  catch,  from  his  rapid  manner  of 
pronouncing  them;  however,  those  of  Young  and  Mathews  I  dis- 
tinctly heard,  which  was  quite  enough  for  me,  as  it  sufficiently  proved 
the  high  respectability  of  the  party,  knowing,  as  I  did  full  well', 
there  are  not  two  men  in  the  profession  who  rank  higher  in  the  better 
circles  of  society  than  those  gentlemen.  The  waiter  and  I  parted 
with  low  bows  on  one  side,  and  high  anticipations  on  the  other. 

The  next  day  being  that  of  the  dinner,  I  entered  the  house  a  few 
minutes  after  six,  and  in  the  dining  room  I  found  about  fifty  persons 
already  sat  down,  busily,  it  struck  me,  rather  voraciously  engaged 
with  the  dishes  before  them:  these  seemed  good  enough  of  their 
kind,  though  not  very  elegant,  plenty  of  boiled  beef,  stewed  beef 
steaks,  boiled  pork,  harricoed  mutton,  some  large  roast  fowls,  ditto 
boiled,  &c. ;  with  numerous  side  dishes  of  mashed  potatoes,  enormous 
carrots,  the  vegetable  called  cabbage,  pickled  walnuts^  peas  pudding, 
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and  parsley  and  butter.  This  might  have  passed  with  me,  but  to 
my  great  amazement,  and  no  small  mortification,  the  company  did 
not  seem  as  good  as  the  dinner,  though  quite  as  elegant.  I  easily  got 
a  place  about  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  looked  about  me  with 
some  very  disagreeable  misgivings.  The  people  around  me  were 
dressed  well  enough,  as  far  as  clothes  went.  Blue  surtout  coats  were, 
I  think,  most  prevalent,  interspersed  with  bottle  green  jackets  and 
white  buttons,  neckcloths  invariably  black  or  coloured ;  J  was  the 
only  white  neckcloth  among  them^  and  I  felt  a  little  annoyed  at  being 
also  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  duped.  The  looks,  style, 
air,  bearing,  and  conversation  of  the  company  was  not  certainly  of 
the  first  class,  and  did  not  give  me,  in  the  least,  the  idea  of  first-rate 
London  actors.  Could  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Young  and  the  gentle- 
manlike Mr.  Mathews  be  of  the  party,  as  the  waiter  informed  me  they 
surely  would  ?  I  looked  round  the  room  in  vain,  for  faces  which  I 
could  fancy  theirs,  and  then  applied  myself  in  silence  to  my  portion 
of  boiled  pork,  and  awaited  patiently  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  and 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  which  J  knew  at  public  dinners  was  generally 
attended  with  the  removal  also  of  a  great  deal  of  restraint;  while 
the  lesser  trouble  of  drinking  gives  opportunity  for  more  sociality 
than  the  more  serious  and  solemn  task  of  eating  allows. 

As  it  was,  little  passed  between  me  and  my  neighbours,  except 
some  well  meant  attentions  on  their  part,  and  in  their  phraseology, 
such  as  "  shall  I  assist  you  to  some  turnip,  sir  ?"  "  Allow  me  to  pass 
you  the  salt ; "  and  when  I  offered  one  of  them  the  cheese  plate,  he 
thanked  me,  and  said,  "  Allow  me,  sir,  to  retaliate  with  the  celery." 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  here  what  appeared  to  the  company,  by 
their  boisterous  and  continued  laughter,  a  pun  or  joke  of  the  first 
order.  I  had  taken  the  last  piece  of  celery  in  the  plate,  which  the 
chairman  perceiving,  called  out  to  the  landlord  of  the  house,  who  was 
in  the  room,  "  We  want  some  more  celery,  Mr.  Harris,"  upon  which 
the  wag  of  the  company  (such  I  found  him  to  be  afterwards)  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  "Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  pretty  many  of 
us  gentlemen  who  would  be  glad  of  an  increase  of  salary,''^  The 
laughter  which  followed  this,  as  I  said,  was  excessive,  and  continued 
till  the  cloth  was  taken  off,  when  the  usual  royal  toasts  were  given 
and  drank.  The  chairman,  whom  J  now  recognized  to  be  the  same 
man  I  had  seen  a  few  evenings  before  at  Covent  Garden,  acting,  or  rather 
singing,  the  part  of  the  game-keeper,  in  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  Isaacs 
by  name,  now  rapped  the  table  for  silence — 1  had  seen  him  evidently 
chewing  the  cud  of  a  concocted  speech  some  minutes  before,  and  he 
thus  delivered  himself  of  it:  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  mean 
gentlemen — when  I  look  around  and  behold  the  many  highly  respect- 
able members  of  a  highly  respectable  profession,  who  have  honoured 
this  meeting  with  their  presence,  (/  looked  round  too,  but  the 
chairman,  I  suppose,  had  better  eyes  than  mine,)  and  when  I  look 
round  and  behold  the  numerous  assemblage  of  gentlemen  of  every 
honourable  profession,  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability, 
who  grace  by  their  presence  this  convivial  board,  (I  looked  round 
again,  and  the  only  object  my  eyes  rested  on  was  a  large  pier  glass,) 
J  cannot  but  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  an  actor. 
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as  a  gentleman 9  and  as  a  roan  of  conviviality!  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentle- 
men, as  your  chairman  to-night,  however  unworthy  I  may  be  to  take 
that  office  upon  me,  but  as  your  chairman  to-night,  1  pledge  myself  to 
do  every  thing  which  lies  in  my  power  to  promote  the  harmony  and 
conviviality  of  the  meeting — ^oh,  those  cant  words  ^*  harmony  and 
conviviality"  they  are  utterea  nineteen  times  of  an  evening  by  every 
chairman  and  speech  maker  at  every  public  dinner  for  any  kind  of 
purpose.) — Gentlemen,  continued  the  chairman,  you  come  here  with 
the  expectation  of  hearing  some  good  singing,  (/  never  expected  or 
wished  for  singing  at  all,)  and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed,  gentle- 
men, for  I  see  several  singing  faces  about  me,  and  I  have  several 
promises  from  kind  friends  which  will  keep  us  in  uninterrupted 
harmony  for  these  several  hours.  (Devil  seize  it,  thought  J,  is  there 
to  be  no  talking  then  ?  Surely  I  might  hear  better  singing  than  this 
for  less  than  15«.  to  say  nothing  of  dinner  and  company  more  to  my 
liking.)  Gentlemen,  it  is  beginning  rather  early,  but  my  friend,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  is  obliged  to  attend  his  professional  duties  at  the  theatre 
almost  immediately ;  however,  before  he  goes,  he  is  willing  to  oblige  the 
company  with  a  song."  *  This  address  was  received  with  "  unbounded 
applause,"  as  the  playbills  call  it,  throughout ;  but  when  the  speaker 
came  to  mention  this  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  thought  the  din  would  never  cease. 
The  table  was  thumped,  the  glasses  danced,  the  wine  was  spilled, 
(no  great  loss,)  and  in  the  midst  of  deafening  hravoa  uprose  Mr. 
Gibbon,  a  gentleman  of  a  singularly  self-sufficient  deportment,  hard 
featured,  and  of  a  plebeian  cast  of  countenance — Gibbon,  Gibbon, 
Gibbon,  I  repeated  to  myself,  this  must  surely  be  some  famous  singer, 
by  the  tremendous  importance  the  people  here  attach  to  his  singing, 
and  he  is  going  to  perform  to-night.  I  pulled  put  the  little  penny 
Theatrical  Observer  from  my  pocket,  and  began  conning  over  the 
names  of  the  different  performers  at  both  houses,  but  no  Gibbon 
could  I  find,  and  was  just  returning  the  paper  to  my  pocket,  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  sought-for  name — it  was  in  a  line  with  many 
others  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  principal  characters,  and  I  read, 
^^  monks,  peasants,  alguazils,  &c.  Messrs.  Tims,  Simmons,  Allgut, 
Gibbon,  Potter,  &c.  The  specimen  of  singing  which  this  gentleman 
gave  us,  would  not,  I  think,  have  induced  the  manager,  had  he  been 
present,  to  have  promoted  him  on  any  future  occasion  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  he  now  occupied  to  the  more  honourable  and  per- 
pendicular one  of  favourite  performers.  The  man  had  not  a  bad 
voice,  but  execrable  taste,  and  appeared  extremely  proud  of  his 
falsetto;  his  song  was  about  '^  crossing  the  foaming  sea,  and  kissing  a 
tear  from  his  Nancy,  a  loyal  bold  tar,  and  a  true  hearted  maid, 
braving  the  cannon's  roar,  and  heaving  a  sigh  for  his  lass,  &c."  and 
was  given  with  all  the  alternation  of  a  good  bass  voice,  and  high 
falsetto,  which  the  change  from  "  foaming  sea*'  to  "kissing  a  tear," 
"bold  tar,  and  true  hearted  maid,"  "cannons  roar,  and  heaving  a 
sigh,"  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

*  I  suppose  this  was  done  in  humble  imitation  of  what  took  place  at  the  Drury 
Lane  'flieatrical  Fund  dinner,  where  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Braham  for  a  soug» 
very  soon  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  as  JMr.  Braham  had  an  engagement  elsewhere, 
•'  Sic  magnis  componere  parva  solebam." 
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After  Mr.  Gibbon  had  gone  to  his  professional  avocations,  as  they 
were  called,  the  singing  went  on,  as  the  chairman  had  promised  it 
should,  with  little  intermission.  The  object  of  every  body  seemed  to 
be  the  hearing,  or  the  more  wished-for  gratification  of  sifiging  a 
Bong,  and  how  like  was  each  succeeding  song  to  its  predecessor.  We 
were  drinking  our  bad  port  wine  out  of  little,  thick,  stunted,  funnel- 
shaped  glasses,  yet  every  other  song  enjoined  us  to  "fill  high  the 
sparkling  goblet,"  "drain  the  foaming  bowl,"  or  "quaff  from  jovial 
cups."  Finding  several  had  lighted  their  segars,  I  gladly  called  for 
one,  and  tried  to  puff  away  the  growing  disgust  I  was  feeling  for 
every  one  around  me :  but  previous  to  settling  myself  with  my  segar, 
I  could  not  help  asking  my  next  neighbour  whether  Mr.  Young ;  or 
Mr.  Mathews  ever  had  been  detected  by  any  accident  in  coming  to 
this  house — I  should  not  have  asked  such  a  question,  said  I,  apolo- 
getically, had  not  the  waiter,  a  lying  fellow,  told  me  they  would  be 
here  to-night.  "To  be  sure  they  arc,"  said  my  neighbour,  to  my 
gi'eat  surprise — ^'^They  are  both  here  to-night,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know."  I  stared,  and  asked,  where  .^  He  laughed  and 
said,  "  I  can  answer  for  my  own  identity,  for  I  am  Mr.  Young,  and 
the  gentleman  who  just  sang  the  *  Flowing  Bowl,'  is  Mr.  Mathews." 
"What,"  said  I  incredulously,  "did  you  play  Pierre  last  night?" 
"Pierre,  no!"  said  he,  I  never  played  Pierre  in  my  life — I  see  your 
mistake,  my  name  is  spelt  Y-o-u-n-g-^,  and  I  belong  to  Drury  Lane." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  said  I,  "and  that  gentleman  who  sang 
the^  *  Flowing  Bowl,'  is  not  of  course  Mathews  of  the  English  Opera 
House  ?  "  "  Oh  no,  to  be  sure  not,  Ma^^hews  of  the  Surrey y  at  least 
he  used  to  sing  there — I  don't  think  he  has  got  any  engagement  now." 
My  neighbour  on  the  other  side  having  nearly  finished  his  bottle,  and 
therefore  anxious  to  talk,  seeing  me  for  the  first  time  inclined  to  do 
the  same,  began  to  be  communicative,  and  I,  who  had  quite  finished 
mine  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  and  on  whom  the  segar  was 
beginning  to  produce  its  sedative  power,  calming  the  ruffled  spirit, 
and  causing  my  incipient  disgust  to  evaporate  with  the  smoke,  was 
well  disposed  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  He  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  think  the  society  to-night  was  highly  respectable  and 
gentlemanlike  ;  and  on  my  saying  I  waa  not  acquainted  even  with  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  some  of 
the  best  fellows,  as  he  called  them,  about  town,  and  some  of  the  best 
actors,  too,  I  assure  you,  said  he.  "  Yarnold,  my  boy,  (he  halloed 
across  the  table,)  come,  let  you  and  I  finish  the  remainder  of  our 
bottle  together:  your  health,  old  chap."  "There,"  said  he,  turning 
to  me,  "  that  gentleman  I  spoke  to,  is  Mr.  Yarnold  of  Drury  Lane  ; 
he  is  one  of  our  right-hand  men  at  the  Coal-Hole,  (good  heavens, 
what  a  nasty  place  that  must  be,  thinks  I,)  many  and  many's  the 
order  he's  given  me  for  the  theatre.  That  fresh  coloured  gentleman 
with  the  dark  eyes,  next  to  him,  is  Mr.  Baker — you've  heard  of 
Baker,  haven't  you  ?  plays  every  night  at  the  Garden — they  could 
not  do  without  him.  By  the  bye,  have  you  seen  the  pantomime  at  the 
Lane  ? — That  fair  gentleman  with  the  runaway  chin  is  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  How  are  you.  Comer  ?  What,  I  say,  youVe  cut  the  Moon  to- 
night ;  you're  not  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  you're  the  Man  out  of  the 
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Moon — not  bad,  eh?^'     He  then  sang,  "  How  do  you  do  old  good  Mr. 
Mooney — how  do  you  do-oo,  how  do  you  do-oo  ?  "     Thus  addressed, 
what  could  Mr.  Comer  say,  but  answer  very  naturally  in  the  words  of  his 
part — "  None  the  better,  Mr.  Spooney,  for  seeing  you-oo,  for  seeing  you," 
which  of  course  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar.'*  I  asked  the  name  of  a  round- 
faced,  good-natured  looking  man,  who  sat  opposite  to  us,  and  who  had 
been  singing  one  or  two  anacreontic  songs  with  a  very  good  voice,— 
^*  Don't  you  know  him  ?  "  said  my  friend ;  '*  that*s  Evans  of  Covent 
Garden,  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  and  landlord  of  the  Cyder  Cellar. 
Haven't  you  been  to  the  Cyder  Cellar  this  year  ?  rare  work  there  of  a 
Tuesday  and  Friday  night — why,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Evans 
could  not  have  been  in  bed  till  six  o'clock  this  morning ;  I  did  not 
leave  till  five,  and  I  then  left  eight  or  nine  of  them  up  to  their  noses 
in  gin  and  tobacco — ^beats  Offley^s  hollow,  sir,  not  but  what  I  like 
Offley's  too  very  well ;  Lord  bless  you,  there's  the  first  tip-top  set  of 
men  at  Offley's,  aye,  and  at  Evans's  too.    If  one  lives  in  town,  you 
know,  one  must  do  the  thing  a  little  bit  fashionably,  so  I  generally 
contrive  to  go  to  one  or  other  most  nights ;  and  it  is  not  very  often  I 
miss  one  of  the  theatres,  I  can  tell   you,"  said  he,  with  the  most 
satisfied  air,  as  if  convinced  he  had  been  giving  me  unquestionable 
evidence  of  his  supreme  bon  ton.     "  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  you  must  be 
very  fond  of  theatricals ;  I  suppose  you  are  a  little  bitten  that  way." 
"  Not  I,"  said  he,  "  I  only  go  for  the  lark,  and  because,  as  I  said, 
one  likes  to  do  the  thing  in  style — 'tisn't  once  in  twenty  times  I  know 
what's  doing  on  the  stage ;  trust  me  I  can  find  plenty,  of  amusement 
without  sitting  hum  drum  in  the  boxes  !     I'm  engaged  all  the  morning, 
you  must  know,  so  I  make  the  best  of  my  time  at  night ;  to  be  sure, 
Sunday  morning  I've  got  to  myself,  and  then  I  never  miss  the  Park 
except  it  rains— aye,  and  always  go  well  mounted  too,  and  make  the 
man  clap  me  on  a  bright  new  saddle  ;  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world,  you  know,  as  out  of  the  fashion."     "  Oh  Lord !  oh  Lord ! "  I 
muttered   to  myself,  quite   accdbU  with  the   fellow's  vulgarity  and 
volubility^  "  is  this  the  high  dramatic  entertainment  my  foolish  fancy 
had  pictured  ?  "  "  But  I  haven't  told  you  half  the  people  yet,"  rejoined 
this  unstoppable  piece  of  loquacity.  "  All  those  are  actors  that  you 
see  now  talking  in  a  knot  together :  there's   Mr.  Mercer,  and  Mr. 
Thomson,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Atkins  ;  and  that  one  marked  with  the 
aniall  pox  is  Lodge  of  the  English  Opera  House.    ^^  And  have  all  these 
gentlemen  engagements  ?  "  said  I ;  "  what  sort  of  characters  do  they 
play  ?  "     "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  some  of  the  best  characters  I 
believe." — ^*  Yes,"  said  I,  "  no  doubt  they  represent  great  characters, 
senators,  lords  in  waiting,  high  priests,  courtiers,  warriors,  gentlemen 
in  dominos  at  a  masquerade,  et  id  genus  omneJ*    "  No  doubt,  no 
doubt,"  said  my  friend,  not  in  the  least  understanding  what  I  meant ; 
*^  and  now,  though  we've  been  talking  during  the  last  song,  we  must 
be  silent  now,  for  Sloman's  going  to  sing,  and  I'll  warrant  you  some- 
thing good — Go  it,  Sloman ; "    and  accordingly  Mr.  Sloman  went  it, 
and  the  people  laughed,  while  my  friend,  to  my  great  delight,  left  me 
to  go  and  talk  to  him. 

His  place  was  taken  by  a  thin,  white  faced,  light  haired  simpering 
sort  of  man,  looking  very  yard-and-ribbonisb,  who  had  evidently  taken 
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the  vacant  ohair  with  a  view  to  get  a  listener  in  me.  I  anticipated  his 
opening ;  "  Delightful  evening  we've  ad  sir — fond  of  the  drama,  I 
presume,  sir  ? "  "  Very,"  said  I,  lighting  another  segar,  to  act  as  a 
soother  in  case  of  any  fresh  excitement  of  hile.  '^  Don't  you  admire 
Mr.  Keau  very  much,  sir?"  "Very  much,**  said  I,  not  thinking  it 
worthwhile  to  give  my  real  opinion  ;  "Ah,  he's  an  ero  indeed,  sir ;  but 

I'll  tell  you  who  I  think  almost  comes  up  to  him,  and  that^s  Mr. 

of  the  Coburg.  Oh,  he  is  a  first  rate  actor — I  don't  very  often  go  to 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  but  don't  you  think  now  with  me,  sir, 
that  they've  quite  as  good,  or  better  actors,  at  the  Coburg  and  the 
Surrey  ?  I  seldom  go  anywhere  else,  indeed,  and  I'm  sure  they  play 
much  more  interesting  pieces  there."  "  Do  they  really?  "  said  I.  " Oh 
yes,  I'm  passionately  fond  of  the  drama,  and  knows  what's  what 
pretty  well.  I  know  what  stage  effect  is,  and  there's  more  of  that 
sort  of  thing  at  the  Coburg,  by  ever  so  much,  than  at  the  big 
theatres — ^you've  seen  Hobson  in  Grimdolpho  I  suppose ;  what  does 
Kean  do  better  than  that?  See  his  face,  sir,  when  the  dagger  and 
bloody  handkerchief  are  produced,  see  the  real  blood  a  flowing  when 
he  stabs  himself  after  strangling  his  wife — that's  what  I  call  acting — 
I  like  good  tragedies,  sir ; "  "  Bloody  ones  it  appears,"  said  I.  "  I've 
got  a  picture  of  Hobson  in  Grimdolpho ^^  he  continued,  so  I  have  of 
Jenkins  in  the  *  Daemon  of  the  Flood.'  I'll  tell  you  where  you  may 
get  them,  at  that  shop  at  the  corner  of  Bow-street,  nearly  opposite 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — oh,  I've  a  great  many  more  theatrical  portraits, 
for,  as  I  said,  I'm  a  true  lover  of  the  drama."  He  drew  his  chair 
closer,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  can  get  orders  for  Sadler's  Wells 
whenever  I  like— did  you  ever  see  Miss  Hopner  that  sings  there 
sometimes  ?  We  carry  on  such  a  flirtation,  sir  ;  she  is  the  sweetest 
creature  ;  do  you  know  she  has  profimiised  to  take  me  behind  the  scenes 
one  night ;  that  would  be  something  like,  wouldn't  it — I  do  so  long 
to  go  behind  the  scenes,  my  whole  soul's  in  the  drama,  as  you 
perceive,  sir ;  come,  sir,  drink  Amelia  Hopner  with  me ;  'pon  my  word, 
I'd  marry  her  to-morrow  if  my  aunt  did  not  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it." 

How  many  more  of  his  theatrical  secrets  he  would  have  confided  to 
my  unwilling  ear  I  know  not,  for  a  squabble  at  one  end  of  the  room 
interrupted  our  conversation,  if  such  it  could  be  called  ;  the  harmony 
was  certainly  all  over,  and  a  little  discord  beginning  to  take  its  place, 
for  sundry  double  goes  of  gin  and  water,  acting  upon  the  previous 
port,  had  put  the  senses  of  many  a  little  out  of  their  equipoise,  and 
as  the  balance  was  rather  descending  with  a  little  weight  of  black- 
guardism, sending  good  breeding  up  aloft,  I  determined,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  room,  to  "cut  the  stick;"  or  as  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  "  theatrical  celebrity,"  who  were  present,  might  have 
said,  I  made  my  exit  at  the  door  in  the  left  wing,  upper  entrance,' 
and  the  curtain  was  dropped  on  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  my 
part>  at  an  entertainment. 
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THE  REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

[The  following  article  was  sent  to  us  "  in  proof,"  by  an  anonymous 
correspondent.  It  had  been  accepted  by  the  editor  of  another 
periodical ;  but  after  it  bad  been  set  up,  as  our  correspondent  states, 
the  severity  of  its  remarks  prevented  it  from  appearing,  the  editor 
being  "  compelled "  to  countermand  it.  It  is  most  true,  that  the 
fellow-feeling  which  exists  among  publishers,  stifles  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  its  birth,  while  the  more  direct  interestsof  each,  serve  to  put 
much  falsehood  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  and  for  little  else  than 
this  reason,  we  shall  give  the  paper  insertion.  Our  notes  will  show, 
that  we  are  far  from  coinciding  with  the  wi-iter.  The  public  are  little 
aware  of  the  sinister  motives  which  dictate  the  judgments  of  nearly 
all  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  Some  day  we  shall 
make  an  exposition  of  many  of  them,  and  accompany  our  assertions 
with  details  which  must  carry  conviction  along  with  them,  and  at 
length  open  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  public.  Whether  we  take 
this  step  or  not,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  deterred  by  the  power 
which  booksellers  possess,  by  a  thousand  petty  arts,  of  injuring 
the  sale  of  a  journal  which  is  independent  of,  and  frequently  hostile 
to  their  interests. — Ed.] 

THE  REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

The  Quarterly.  Notes, 

We  are  surprised  that  articles  of  this  cha- 
racter have  not  been  given  before  in  the  higher 

order  of  monthly  publications  (a)— especi-  (a)  It  La«  been  repeatedly 
ally  when  some  of  the  reviews  are  imitating  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  London ;  where 

magazines  in  the  mode  of  getting  up  their  ^;^JZ\^^L''^^  ^'^'''^^^ 

.?  1        u   X     'i-i-      i.  *T-  •  i.         •        -i.  *'°™®  of  the  particular  Niim- 

articles,  but  without  the  variety,  vivacity,  or  bers   of  the   Quarterly  and 

usefulness  of  those  entertaining  periodicals.  Edinburgh^  but  had  more  ge- 
ls it  that  the  formidable  and  often  ferocious  neral  articles  on  their  conduct, 
air  of  the  «  great  reviews''  has  hitherto  de-  **'  for  instance  the  paper  on 

.  J  , ,  J  i.  /•  •  !•  V  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
terred  the  conductors  of  magazines  from  sub-  Gifford. Ed. 

mitting  them  to  the  ordeal,  through  which 
they  drag  the  writers  whom  they  mangle  } — 
or  that  the  public  is  content  to  submit  to 
their  dictatorship,  and  is  satisfied  with  a 
political  touchstone  for  the  trial  of  literary 
merit?  We  think  neither — ^but  that  it  is 
simply  owing  to  inveterate  habit,  which  makes 
readers  lose  the  changes  of  times  and  circum- 
stances in  things  to  which  they  have  been  long 
accustomed,  and  causes  them  to  overlook  the 
decline  of  old  works,  and  the  existence  of  new 
and  superior  tests  in  the  dictates  of  a  more 
generally  cultivated  intellect.  That  a  work 
solely  literary  should  be  judged  by  the  author's 
political  dogmas,  did  very  well  when  the  spirit 
of  party,  a  few  years  ago,  precluded  the 
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exercise  of  cool  judgment.  One  clan  was  ar- 
rayed against  another — the  same  weapons 
were  adopted  by  each — and  thus  the  balance 
of  the  combat  was  prevented  from  inclining 
too  much  to  either  side..  That  day  is  gone, 
and  with  it  should  have  passed  away  its 
follies.  Reviews  should  have  changed  with 
the  times,  and  taken*  the  real  character  of 
literary  works  established  for  legitimate  cri- 
ticism ;  nor  longer,  under  the  mask  of  review- 
ing, put  forth  nothing  but  political  essays, 
ahd  continued  appeals  to  the  world,  made 
(fe)  The  fact  is  just  the  under  false  pretences  (b).  If  rt  be  true  tbat 
reverse.    The  Edinburgh  be-  j^^.  MuiTay  says,  «  the  age  of  reviewing  is 

gan  with  beiDg,  in  reauty,  a         ,  „      ••     xi.  ^      ^     ?  •      •        • 

literary  review;  and  has  ended,  P^st   —(in  the  sense  Quarterly  reviewing  IS 

as  well  as  the  Qiutrterly,  in  to  be  understood,  we  presume) — we  congratu- 

being  a  pamphleteer.    Such  late  the  public  on  SO  beneficial  an  event.  That 

alsoistlieW^«rtminsti>r;whichi,i|3|j^,  olist  isno  bad  authority  upon  such  a 
though    not    by   any    menus  ..'  j  ^i  •   i  u  ^  n  i 

liable  to  the  censure  of  unjust  question,  and,  we  think,  could  tell  us  a  ground 

partiality  in  the  text,  is  con-  for  the  observation  which  has  convinced  him, 
ducted  far  too  closely  on  the  feelingly,  of  its  verity.  It  is  amusing  to  take 
plan  of  the  other  two.— Ed.    the  three  reviews,  and  compare  their  opinions 

together  upon  the  same  work.  It  will  be  found 
a  most  convincing  argument  of  the  fallacy  of 
putting  faith  in  what  are  little  more  than  out- 
pourings of  political  vituperation. 

The  attention  of  the  editor  of  the  oldest  of 
the  three  great  reviews  has  been  so  absorbed 
of  late'-yfers  by  professional  pursuits,  that  its 
readers  have  painfully  experienced  his  neglects 
The  age  and  infirmities  of  another  editor  have 
had  a  still  more  fatal  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  his  review.  The  third,  and  most  youth- 
ful publication  of  this  class,  has  attained  a 
circulation  beyond  which  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  rise,  being  confined  principally  to 
(c)  Supposing  this  charge  the  disciples  of  its  venerable  projector  (c), 
were  true,  wd  see  no  reason  Giving  these  publications   credit  for  all  to 

m  it  which  should  limit  the  _.i  .  oT  xu  i         i   •  *.!_•       j. 

circuktion  of  this  review,  ^hjch  they  can  lay  claim,  we  see  nothing  to 
We  believe,  from  all  we  have  exempt  them  from  occasional  scrutiny — from 
heard  and  seen,  that  a  greater  our  doing  for  them  what  they  have  "  done  for 
effect  ^was  never    produced  thousands.''    Even  in  their  age  of  decline, 

dasLs  of  the  mrinteUig^?  ^^^7  ^^^^  °o  "ght  to  murmur  at  any  severity 
part  of  society,  than  by  the  in  our  remarks.  They  have  never  hesitated 
few  Numbers  of  the  West'  to  hew  and  lacerate  writers  and  their  works. 
minster  Review  which  have  Provided  their  victims  have  been  political 
already  been  pubUshed-tn.  opponents,   no    sanctities  of   life    have  been 

spared,  and  delicacy  towards  them  is  out  of 

the  question. 

We  intend,  therefore,  to  give  an  article  on 

them  as  they  come  out ;  and  shall  begin  with 

the  number  of  the  Quarterly  which  has  just 
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appeared.  But)  first,  a  word  or  two  on  the 
vicissitudes  this  review  has  undergone^  Pro- 
jected hy  the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  in  imitation  of 
the  Edinburgh,  but  ultra-Tory  in  politics, 
and  supported  with  all  the  vigour,  virulence, 
and  partLzanship  of  that  critic's  pen,  it  at- 
tained its  mdwimum  of  circulation  with  great 

rapidity.  (<?)  This  was,  in  some  degree,  owing  {d)  We  believe  that  it  did 
to  its  becoming  the  organ  of  the  aristocratic  «<>  such  thing.  The  QuarteHif 
foction  of  the  country;  but  it  was  also  un- **^^®^»«*«^^°;«^"^«^'^«'*'»*1 

1  1,  •'i        liiTi^-Aj  Without  much  success;    and 

commonly  well  managed.  Mr.  Gifford  was  ^^^^  publisher  had  be^n  to 
not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  an  original  writer ;  despair,  when  the  acquisition 
but  he   was   an   acute  scholar,    possessed   of  of   Mr.    Barrow,   and    more 

sound  judgment,  the  result  of  long  years  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^f^^!*^ '^>"* 

•  til  ^^  ^i.'       ««,*^      ^*e*.^A  to  give  the  work  the  beaent 

experience— subtle— splenetic-acute— gifted  of  J  longer  trial.-Ko. 

with  tact,  and  that  knowledge  of  minutiae  in 
conducting  a.  work  of  this  nature,  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  is  of  infinite  importance.  A 
writer  of  first-rate  genius  and  talent  is  rarely 
equal  .to  such  a  task ;  his  attention  is  gene- 
rally concentrated  on  one  point,  and  he  is 

unable  to  view  more  at  a  time,  {e)  No  man  of  (e)  Can  a  man  of  second- 
this  class  who  attempts  it  will  meet  with  Mr.  rate  genius  view  more  than 
Gifford's  success:  a  wriggling,  shrewd,  per- °^^  point  at  a  time?    It  is  a 

•*•  •   J  •    ^    i.     J      *  J  i?      vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a 

severing,  unsensitive  mind  is  best  adapted  for  ^an  of  genius  must  be  unfit 
it.  Mr.  Gifford  saw  a  writer's  weaknesses  at  for  every  thing.  That  which 
a  glance :  he  knew  bow  to  gloss  over  strong  ^^  present  would  most  espe- 
truths,  or  to  distort  them,  so  that  the  reader  "^^/^  ^J"^  *?  ™^,®  %  S.**^^ 

Tj  ,  ^^1      J  A*  .0      -t  editor  of  a  Quarterly  Review, 

could  scarcely  suspect  the  deception  pi^actised  ig  gound  judgment,  extensive 
upon  him.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  information,  and  a  warm  in- 
disposition of  mankind,  and  had  the  power  of  terest  in  the  progress  and  ad- 
multiplying  thenars  of  the  timid  for  his  own  ™cement  of  knowled^.^Jf 
uses,  and  of  marshalling  all  his  readers'  pre-  ti%  ori^iTgra^ful  wTt", 
judiees  on  his  side,  to  promote  the  end  of  his  and  a  well  stored  memory,  we 
party,  and  torture  the  victim  of  his  political  presume  that  it  would  be  all 
dedignation.  Mr.  GiflFord  had  no  powers  o(^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  **^«  ^1°°*  * 
humour-4he  most  vulgar  was  too  polished  a  ^,^^^^,  c=  lo<JK 

weapon  for  his  coarse  hands ;  his  satire  was  ways  at  once. £d. 

"  horse-play,"  as  Diyden  terms  it ;  the  lap- 
stone  and  hammer  of  his  early  years  were  his 
favourite  weapons  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
His  unflinching  obduracy  of  purpose,  and 
sacrifice  even  of  reason  herself,  to  serve  his 
political  views,  were  rarely  before  equalled, 
and  never  will  be  surpassed.  These  were  the 
best  qualifications  for  supporting  siich  a  work 
as  the  Quarterly  Reniew,  Mr.  Gifford,  too, 
was  invnluerable  where  most  of  his  party  were 
defenceless.     He  was  no  renegade  in  politics  ; 

chance  threw  Tory-bread  in  his  way  in  early  /^ktut,  n:A;.wi«o—«„.^#- 
••*         J         ^.^   J  ^  1.         V         ^    ^       •  (/)  Mr.  Uiftora  never  wrote 

life,  and  gratitude  was  his  subFiequent  prin-  ^oife  than  three  or  four  ar- 
dple  of  action.(/)  He  must  have  been  amuse4  tides  in  his  own  review.— £»• 
May,  1827.  C 
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at  being  ultimately  assisted  by  contributors 
to  the   Quarterly  RevieWy  furious  in  their 
new-fledged  politics,  whom  he  had  badgered 
unsparingly  in  the   Anti-Jacobin   for  their 
revolutionary   enthusiasm.      Of    these,    Mr. 
Southey  was  one.     The  present  editor,  such 
as  he  is,  is  said  also  to  be  a  deserted  Whig. 
— But  to  otir  subject.     On  Mr,  Gifford's  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Murray  beat  about  for  a  sub- 
stitute ;  and,  with  a  peculiar  felicity  of  selec- 
tion, picked   up  a  harmless    barrister,  who 
itinerated  the  circuit,  having  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Quarterly  in  a  blue  bag  with  his 
briefs — if,  indeed,  the  said  limb  of  the  law 
(g)  We  believe  this  to  be  were  not  briefless.  (^)     From  town  to  town 
an  ill  •  natured   and    unjust  traversed  the  unlucky  articles  of  the  con- 
sketch  of  Mr.  Coleridge.    If  tributors,  like  goods  in  a  pedlar's  pack,  on 
be  had  been  briefless,  his  law  ^jjj^,  j^  ^jgij^.   y^^y^  ^yeen  marked  not  iuappro- 
would  not  have  interfered  with       .    .  ,       ic  rxr^^^^  c^^  4.u^  rk    ^  *     i  .  »*     rnu* 

his  literature.  It  is  very  pos-  pnately,  "  Wares  for  the  Quarterly.'  This 
Bible  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was "  incestuous  connexion  "  of  literature  and 
not  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  law  could  not  last  long;  its  offspring  was 
editorship  of  the  Quarterly;  abortive.  The  readers  of  the  review  soon 
^rh^traLToeflhe  detected  the  operations  of  legal  dulness  after 
Review,  and  not  the  review  ^^^  narcotic  dose  which  had  been  admiuis- 
him. — £d.  tered.     Another  hand  must  be  tried. 

The  next  step  taken  was  considered  a 
master-piece  of  bibliopolic  acuteness,  and  was 
expected  to  be  overpowering.  Because  the 
transc^ptl^nt  talents  of  the  once  '^  Great 
Unkno*rn,''  unrivalled  in  his  line  of  subject, 
were  universally  confessed — ergo.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  must  excel  in  every  other  department 

,i\nT  -i.  1      :*   Ti/r   of  literature  ;  and  not  only  Sir  Walter,  but 

(a)  We  have  no  love  tor  Mr.    «         _  '       ,   ,        •       •',    ,      •j.i.  i.-       i. 

Lockhart;  but  if  the  novel  of  all  ever  SO  remotely  connected  with  him  by 

Valerius  is  here  meant,  the  relationship,  and  who  sat  under  his  shadow, 
writer  has  either  not  read  it,  must  partake  of  his  inspiration  !  This  happy 
or  prefers  to  say  a  severe  motion  of  Mr.  Murray's  (brilliant  as  the 
^I'm.  ^j:^^:^V:^iC  Utopian  scheme  of  the  Representative  news- 
to  be  a  man  of  a  fertile  ima-  paper)  was  instantly  carried  into  execution, 
gination,  when  wanned;  pos-  The  next  supervisor  of  the  Quarterly y  there- 
sessed  of  some  scholastic  in-  fore,  was  a  person  said  to  be  a  relative  of 

IS^'^e"' H^t^Tr;  S-  Walter  Scott's  by  marriage  and  who. 
serve  to  mix  up  well  the  irom  having  been  a  contributor  (if  not  some- 
QuarterZ^^  twaddle ;  but  under  thing  more)  to  ^^  Blackwood's  Magazine,**  at 
his  management  it  can  never  least  laid  claim  to  literary  character.  He 
^Ubro^let  oagitt  ^:  wasauthor  Of  anovel,  Which,  if  never  crossed 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  great  ^^e  Tweed,  IS  at  present  slumbering  on  book- 
mass  of  its  readers.  Mr.  seller's  shelves,  or  gone  to  supply  covers  for 
Murray  should  contrive  a  duU  «  defrauded  pies.'*  (A)  The  rumour  of  the 
piece  of  gentlemanly  correct-  coadjutorship  of  Sir  Walter  himself  was  also 

ness,  which    should   neither..     .  "^    .   j     *     j    .r         ^i      i»  n.  •   j.     » 

offend  nor  deUght  any  body.— insmuated;  and  thus  the  falhng  periodical 

£d.  mounted  higher  than  ever  in  Mr.  Marray*s 
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parental  anticipations.  The  town  was  to  be 
astonished  at  the  new  display.  The  beau 
idkal  of  a  provincial  liiterato  was  to  crush 
the  London  men  of  letters  into  obscurity. 
The  resuscitation  of  the  work  from  the  puling 
feebleness  it  had  acquired  in  the  arms  of  its 
forensic  nurse,  was  to  be  effected  at  once  for 
more  than  the  vigour  of  a  prize-fighter*s  con- 
dition. An  aurora  borealis  was  to  illumine  ^ 
its  re-glorified  pages ;  and  even  its  dun  covers 
were  in  future  to  dazzle  the  bcholder*s  vision 
with  a  halo,  like  the  radiance  round  the  head 
of  one  of  Raphael's  Holy  Marias.  But  the 
coal -fire  smoke  of  the  metropolis  casts 
shadows  which  at  times  resist  even  the  sun*s 
power.  The  self-opinionated  ones  of  the 
provinces,  who  think  to  carry  things  here  with 
a  high  hand,  find  their  level.  "  Pert,  prim 
praters  of  the  northern  race/'  here  pass  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd.  The  Scottish  peer, 
who  inherits  half  a  county  of  irreclaimable 
land,  beggarly  pride  and  a  title,  for  which  the 
income  of  his  acres  will  not  find  decent  trap- 
pings, but  who  is  a  demi-god  among  his 
thistles,  is  here  jostled  by  a  porter,  or  mis- 
taken for  a  city  grocer.  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  more  humiliating  than  this  reflection 
to  provincial  self-inflation.  But  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  focus  of  every  thin|fi  great, 
wisfs,  learned,  and  noble  is  here  ;  and,  to  at- 
tain consideration  above  the  crowd,  diligence, 
time,  and  skill  are  indisputable  essentials? 
The  noontide  hopes  of  Mr.  Murray  are  again 
clouded.  .  The  learning,  judgment,  tact,  and 
experience  of  Mr.  Gifford  have  left  not  a 
wreck  behind:  the  present  editor  has  pre- 
sumptuously grasped  the  thunderbolt  he  is 
incompetent  to  wield.  No  gleam  of  the  anti- 
cipated aurora  appears.  Thick  darkness 
encompasses  the  margin  of  the  ultra-apostolic 
Review  of  England.  "  The  age  of  reviewing 
is  over!*'  The  Quarterly  is  said  to  have 
lost  more  than  a  thousand  readers.  The 
public  too  is  beginning  to  feel  a  distaste  for 
its  Muscovite  doctrines,  now  that  free  con- 
stitutions are  patronized  at  court,  and  liberal 
principles  in  politics  by  that  part  of  the  cabinet 
which,  is  neither  in  the  intellectual  obscurity 
of  age,  nor  owes  its  station  to  intolerance 
and  intrigue.  In  place  of  Gifford's  learning, 
vigour  of  pen,  and  bold  sarcasm,  intermingled 
with  instructive  observations,  and  the  fruits  of 

C2 
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long  and  laborious  tesearch,  we  have  a  con* 
ceited  flippant  work,  full  of  unfounded  pre-^ 
tensions— self-consequential  in  tone — jesnit- 
ieal  in  religion — vain  in  fashion — austere  in 
political  creed — and  over  all  this,  an  air  of 
foppishness— a  lawyer*s  clerk's  dandyism, 
strutting  in  the  pride  of  intellectual  poverty, 
and  inflated  with  ignorant  self-conseqnence. 
Under  the  present  Hyperborean  management, 
most  of  the  old  contributors  write  in  the 
review  no  longer.  Of  these,  Mr.  Southey  is^ 
reported  to  be  one.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  writer  of  his  standing  and  experience,  can 
feel  proper  spirit  if  he  submit  to  the  degra- 
dation of  havitig  his  articles  judged  by  any 
one  whom  chance  and  Mr.  Murray  may  call' 
from  the  provinces  to  eke  out  their  livelihood 
by  editing  the  Quarterly.  But  if  he  have* 
returned  Again  as  a  contributor,  we  are  con^ 
vinced  he  stipulates  independence  of  such 
control  for  himself. 

It  is  now  time  we  proceed  to  analyse  the* 
contents  of  Ko.LXX.  The  first  article  is  a 
i^iew  of  the  "  Report  of  Ulloa  and  Juan 
on  the  Profdncee  of  South  America  ;  "  and 
the  "  Collection  of  Spanish  Voyages y  puh^ 
Hshed  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish" 
Oovernmunt  at  Madrid  in  1825." — ^This 
article  is  very  carelessly  executed :  it  bears' 
singtkur  marks  of  editorial  slovenliness.  We 
are  pompously  informed,  that  the  value  of 
books  of  travels  depends  upon  the  charactenr 
of  the  writers ;  that  Ulloa  and  Juan  were 
sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  Quito,  to  mea^ 
sure  a  degree  of  the  meridian ;  that.  Ulloar 
and  Juan  were  not  "  sHiugglers,''  nor  "  wily 
traders,"  but  true  men.  What  school-boy, 
or  boarding-school  girl,  who  has  been  taught 
geography,  did  not  know  this?  Pseudo- 
(i)  There  ia  some  truth  in  metaphors,  endless  repetitions  of  words,  odd 
tW8  fOlegation;  thesucceasors  phraseologies— as, '"  touches  of  a  traveller's 

l^Ji  MB^art  rHi.S^^^*"«»  dropping,"-- selfishness  engrained 
with  Bome  advantage.  From  to  the  part  of  the  Madre  Patria/'^-^'^  sb- 
tiie  time  of  his  retirement  cieties  aestitute  of  all  right  principle  of 
from  the  Qtwrter/y,  the  cor-  cohesion,"—^  the  wickedness   of  cUmate ; " 

Zl^.M'^Jn^f::^'^^^^  as,  "dislocations- 

number,  and  especially  in  the  nt)tti  animo8ities>  and  "  uttspanng  amputa-* 
last,  Tulgariflms  and  Scotti-  tions ; "  inversions^  of  language,  and  <^  pre- 
dsms  (perhMs  they  are,  for  eisely  downright ''  inelegancies  and  confusionff 

tiiey  are  not  fijghsh)  abound.  ^  jj  ^  abound.  («)  But  -  though  the 
We  could  quote  more  glanng        .        ov«t«  awuuvt. «»  i       m,u.*>    »uvugu   i,m« 

instances  ^  are  recorded  Wviewer    is    thus    reckless  of  the  English 

in  the  tezt^^En.  tongue,  he  lets  us  know  enough  to  prove  that 
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the  hoak  he  is  noticing  i»  a  most  impoitaBt 
bne^  and  deserved  to  he  treated  better.  Mr. 
(jiibrd  would  have  bad  thia  article  re-written. 
Xt  is  wonderfully  liberal  for  tbe  Quarterly y 
with  which  the  South  Americane  were  lately 
'Vinsurgents;"  but  the  QiMrterly  reviewers 
change  their  opinions  with  each  new  minis- 
terial arrangement.  This  is  a  ^^  fundamental 
feature '^  of  their  conduct,  as  CasUereagli 
would  express  it. 

The  next   article  is   ^*  Miknan's    Anna 
Boleyni*  which,  as  well  as  that  on  ^^  HistiH 

rical  Rommce;'  is,  we  imagine,  manufac-  ^^^^  jj^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^j^ 
tared  by  the  editor  himself:  it  is  a  lecture  the  writer  speaks  of  Words- 
on  Shakspeare,  at  Mr.  Milman's  expense,  wortb,  shows  him  either  ut- 
Wordsworth  and  Milton,  and  Wilson  and  ^^^y  unacquainted  with  his 
I>ryden,  are,  in  hi*  mind,  on.  a  poetical --'SVi^r-^  ^^^ 
equality.  This  pleasant  arrangement  of  the  beaudes  of  poetrr.  Neither 
poet  of  Paradise  Lost  with  the  river  Son-  Hm  paitiaans  of  Mr.  Words- 
netcer,(*)  Dryden  with  cat-baptism,  (/)  is  a  worA,  noraayin^ligentand 

ludd  discovery  of  the  Qmrterip  editor—  ^^^f]!^' Tm^Hm    e^''" 

.  .L    ,^      !•      1  •       I  ft         rwii       J   ■     T-r     t_  guage  concerning  mm. — JCiO*  . 

quite  "  refreshing !     as  Theodore  Hook  says,  "*  (f)  This,  perhaps,  aUtides 
and  a  proof  of  his  superior  talent  in  cri-  to  some  piece  of  scandal  with 
ticism  and  adi^^ation  to  his  post     It  reminds  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
u^  of  a  stanza  of  comparisons  by  the  merry  ■~^**' 
Wolcot:— 

"  Joire's  eagU  and  a  gander'^ 
Matthiat  and  the  tuneful  Pope^-y^^ 
Lord  Rolh  and  Alexander" 

The  critic  has  wisely  contrived  te  say  as^  little 
as  possible  about  Mr.  Milman's  piay.  He 
laments  every  poet's  misf<Mrtane  who  is  bom 
after  Shakspeare,  whem  he  quotes  and  dis- 
serts upon  by  wholesale.  He  ^hows  that  Mr. 
Milman  has  giveai  one  couple  of  ^^  aatural 
touches  "  to  a  charaoter  in  his  play  (^Angelo)\ 
compares  his  heroes  to  Shal«^ara!'s,  yet  stfll 
iosinuates  that  he  is  but  an  ^  artificial  poet ; " 
and,  after  a  remark  on  a  hacknied  subject--** 
the  dearth  of  good  dramatic  productions-^ 
closes  by  damning  Mr.  Milman  with  ^^  faint 
praise;^'  liavi^g  made  the  titie  of  Ammm 
Baleyn  a  pe^  on  which  to  hang  his  pro/onud 
observations  upon  the  drama.  Mr.  Mtlmajt 
is  a  respectable  clergyman,  and  has  denidd 
seeing  the  oopy  of  a  |^y  on  tbe  same  suV- 
ject,  which  was  pot  by  the  author  into  Mjt^ 
Murray's  hand  before  his  own  af^peared,  and 
in  whidi  there  were  passages  which  strongly.re* 
sembled  someof  the  reverend  geiUleman's.  We 
are  in  £airness  bound  to  believe  that  the  simi- 
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litnde  was  accidental.     The  world,  however, 

has  lately  come  to  the  more  than  suspicion, 

that  manuscripts  of  authors,    put  into  Mr. 

Murray^s  hands  for  puhlication,  are  shown  to 

his  contrihuting  reviewers,   and  information 

(m)  This  is  too  serious  a  taken  from  them  for  the  Quarterly,  {m)  The 

charge  to  be  made  except  on  late  Captain  Cochrane,  the  Siherian  traveller, 

much  better  *y|^^^^-^^®^j  Openly  stated  his  ill-usage  in  this  way ;  but 

pioved  this  &ct,  though  the  of  '^  Buckingham  v.  Bankes,"  when  this  cus- 
circumstance  alluded  to  was  tom  received  open  confirmation.  The  know- 
certainly  highly  disgraceful  to  i^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  doings  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Murray.-^D,  Milman's  publisher,  naturally  give  a  suspi- 

cion  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  might  be 

founded  on  truth ;    and  it  was  unfortunate 

that  it  seemed  to  render  stronger  the  suspicion 

against  Mr.  Milman.     We  believe  Mr.  Mil- 

(n)  There  was  no  occasion  man's  assertion  of  his  innocence  8incerely.(n) 

for  Mr.  Milman's  assertion ;  Incidental  resemblances  are  too  often  charged 

for^e  r^"*^"^^^^  as  copies  from  the  works  of  others.    Original 

m^^  e   ram  .  .     i^^^  ^ixe  few.     There  are  a  thousand  modes 

of  telling  the  same  things  ;  and  the  greater 
or  less  skill  displayed  in  putting  them  into 
form,  constitutes,  after  all^  the  scale  of  literary 
merit. 

**  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  and 
Travels  in  Russia,  Sfc.  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Gambd^^^  form  the  cue  for  the  third  disserta- 
tion'ifti^  this   number.      In   this  paper — Mr. 
Ban^M^d,  we  presume — ^there  is  nothing  re- 
markable. ^^  Lord  Fanny  might  spin  a  hundred 
such  a-day."    There  are  sneers  at  the  late 
(o)  The  late  excellent  Dr.  excellent  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  (o)    on 
Clarke  of  Cambridge  was  a  account  of  his  correct  statements  respecting 
man  whom  nobody  entirely  Russian  civilization,   and  the   same  at  Dr. 
fi;!^'i:Xl^:o'':'d:2!Lyal'8  coafirmation  of  then.;  while  the  nn- 
ciency  of  moral  worth  on  his  lucky  Gamba,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not 
part,  but  from  an  awkward  ac-  to  be  credited.     All  he  says  is  heresy ;  for  he 

cident  of  temperament,  wluch  ^^s  French  consul  at  Teflis ! 

imagination.  A  more  un-  Synonymes of  Taylor  and  Crabb,'  which  is 
happy  character  for  a  writer  worth  perusal.  Under  the  mention  oi^^  Tooke's 
of  travels  cannot  weU  be  con-  Diversions  of  Purley,"  a  note  is  added  about 
ceiTed.— Ed.  ^  castrated  edition  of  that  work— (we  sup- 

pose a  speculation  of  Mr.  Murray's)— which 
is  announced  as  "  omitting  every  trait  of  per- 
sonal virulence  or  political  animosity.'^  This 
is  peculiarly  graceful  in  the  Quarterly, yfhieli 
might  be  subjected  to  the  same  operation  with 
infinite  advantage,  both  on  the  score  of  poli- 
tics and  economy  in  bulk,  ai^d  consequently 
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price.  A  shilling's-worth  of  its  paper  and 
print  would  hold  all  the  numher  contains 
worthy  of  perusal. 

"  Byron's  Voyage  in  the  Blonde  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands"  and  "  Ellis's  Account 
of  Owyhee"  follow.  There  is  little  in  this 
review  worthy  notice.  The  "  Blonde  "  article 
is  a  meagre  review  of  a  most  meagre  per- 
formance: hut  what  more  could  Mr.  Barrow 
make  of  it,  or  any  one  else?  We  are  told 
jiothing  hut  what  the  newspapers  told  us  long 
ago,  except  that  Lord  Byron  was  crowned  hy 
some  of  the  savages  with  a  garland — whether 
or  not  on  the  credit  of  his  cousin's  great  po- 
etical name,  we  are  left  in  the  dark;  and 
also  that  he  gave  these  islanders  a  scheme 
of  a  good  and  perfect  government.  This^ 
he  glories  in  not  heing  constitutional,  like 

Bcntham's    (/>) nor    allowing,    like    our     (p)  What  is  the  meaning 

own,  a«liheral  university"  for  «  Christians  Sf  being  constitutional,   like 
and  Pagans      united.      It   may   be   curious 
for  the    reader   to   know  that  this   scheme 
IS   admirably  simple,   though   purposely  ar- 
ranged under  eight  heads — for  the  profit  of 
Owyhee  advocates,  we  presume !     The  people 
are  sworn  to  obey  the  king:   property,  save 
of  rebels,  is  to  be  sacred,   except  what  the 
king  may  fancy  for  his  own  use  an^\>4ignity, 
and  that  of  his  establishment.      Q*r^t  ^^  king 
or  regent,"  (for  Lord  Byron's  admirable  fore- 
sight extended  to  futurity,)  with  the  consent 
of  twelve  of  his  courtiers,  may  put  any  one 
to  death :  he  alone  can  pardon  ;  the  people 
are  to  be  free  from  any  other  chief.     The  es- 
tablishment of  taxation,  an  Owyhee  custom- 
house, and  a  preventive  service,  closes  this 
admirable  system.    Happy. savages!   A  tyrant      /  x  «r 
and  council  of  twelves-property  sacred  from  ^^^^^  pubUcron^'the  writer 
all  robbers  but  the  king — life  at  the  mercy  calls  minor,  but  if  he  means 
of  thirteen  —  taxation  in  its  vilest    shape  !  the  Weekly  Gazetfesy  his  eu- 
Why,  by  and   by,  these   people   will  erect  ]^3  ?bo«ld  make  him  blush, 
t^tatues  to  Lord  Byi;pn,  for  this  precious  gift  ^wf  rth^'pSSl^ 
of  his  legislative  wisdom,  and  to  the  Quarterly  are  a  disgrace  to  the  public 
for  its  praises  of  it !     Ellis's  account  of  Owy-  who  supports  them.  We  grant 
hee  has  been  fully  as  well  noticed  in  many  of  f^***  t^®""  extracts  are  amus- 
the  minor  publications  of  the  day;  and  tMs  ;^«|,„^,»;2^y»^Pt.dpW 
18  now  frequently  the  case  with  the  reviews  of  a  review,  since  they  have 
of  many  other  works.  (^)  not  the  substance.    A  general 

A  review  of"  Missionaries'  Registers"  and  judgment  these  writers  are 
«  Funeral  Sermons  on  Calcutta  Bishops,"  Z^^^^^^,^,^ 
we  shall  not  go  into ;  it  contains,  however,  a  extracts  might  be  in  better 
biographical  notic^  of  that  amiable  and  ac-  hands.— Ed^  ^ 
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(r)  This  article,  into  which  complished  man  (r)  the  late  Reverend  Re- 
cur conespondent  wilUot  go.  ^jn^^i^  Heber,  bishop  of  Calcutta.    We  shall 

18  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  °    .  i  ',  *.  i  •  t    • 

the  labours  of  Heber  in  India.  n<>t  analyze  the  next  paper,  which  18  a  no- 
His  letters  there  quoted  are,  tice  of  "  Snodgrass's  Burmese  War,"  got  up 
without  exception,  the 'most  to  justify    Lord  Amherst   and    the   Indian 

valuable  morceaus  relative  to  cto^emment  for  entering  into  a  contest,  in 
the  state    and   character   of     i  .  ,     i.     .   ,.  j       ^  ^  ^  i       j 

British  India  which  we  pos-  ^^^^h  disciphne  and  courage  were  employed 

Bess.  The  loss  to  England,  in  in  combatting  unworthy  enemies  ;  (*)  thou- 
Heber,  is  great,  were  it  for  sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  lires 
this  one  thing  alone,  that  we  wasted,  and  millions  of  money  consumed,  to 
fo:^Ln"Zr^±^:6  Z  %«  extent,  which  the  more  than  Spanish  system 
the  world  which  might  have  of  secresy  in  India  aiiairs  will  prevent  the 
been  relied  on,  not  only  for  its  present  age  or  history  from  ever  knowing; 
cleMUMs.  but  for  its  unbiassed  ^hile  a  useless  territory  has  been  added   to 

^   •""  ^'  the  Company's  overgrown  possessions.    Thus, 

*i  ^!l  T^^'!."*.^'  here  shows  ^  avoiding  concentration,  their  means  of 
that  he  IS  totally  lenorant  of  the  j'-  ^       ^         ,         j/i.i»  i 

Burmese  war/  The  article  in  defence  are  weakened,  and  their  finances  bur- 

the  Quarterly  was  got  up  for  thened  ;  hastening  the  time  when  their  debt 

no  such  reason  as  he  sup-  must  be  shouldered  upon  the  groaning  people 

T^^m/'m"  ^°*ubLh^d ^^ ^"^^*"^-  With  the  reviewer,  all  this  is, 
Maj^r  SnciigrlS?/b^ok,  rid  of  course,  the  result  of  sound  policy  and  in- 
because  it  afforded  mtLteiitdsfinite  wisdom. 

for  an  abridgment  of  curiosity  An  essay  On  "  Historical  Romance,* 
and  interest.  This  abridg-  gomes  after  Snodgrass.  It  professes  to  review 
SX'pJS'a^TdoZ!:;  twenty  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
we  should  think,  by  one  of  SIX  of  those  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  and  Mr. 
the  regular  hands  of  the  Quar- Coleridge's  'partial  translation*  of"  Wal- 

terly.  Our  correspondent  lenstek/aBi  What  an  "  intolerable  quantity 
rashly  blames  the  Incfian  go-  ^    ^^,  ^  ^j^  ^  ^  ^     ^      j  j  j^ 

vemment  for  going  to  war —  .  ^«^rtfTii  ?n*  "  ^  w**»**w  v*  **.**ovj  t/Av/«u,  w  » 
it  is  one  of  those  shallow  ac-  IS  its  aacompaniment.  Twenty-Six  volumes, 
cusations  that  one  often  hears  and  a  play  cast  in  to  make  measure !  Really 
from  fast  and  frothy  talkers  m  Falstaff  himself  was  not  SO  intolerably  greedy 
:::'2;y:  d^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^is  potations  as  thou  art,  Mr.  Editor  of  the 

except  by  the  ignorant.  Whe-  Quarterly!  This  is,  no  doubt,  written  by 
ther  war  could  ever  have  been  the  grand  bashaw  himself:  it  is  the  expert- 
prevented  by  the  Indian  go-  mentum  crucis  On  his  powers,  and,  we  think, 

inevitable  long  before  Lord  shows  of  what  flights  he  18  capable,  what 
Amherst  was  called  upon  to  critical  act^men  he  possesses,  how  judicious 
declare  it.  The  writer  talks  and  experienced  he  is  in  his  vocation ;  how 
t„°^d1o"rata'eS^df»i"'W  calculated  he  is,  by  his  literary 
wasted ;"  he  is  little  aware  of  opi'^ions  and  accomplishments,  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  even  the  memory   of  ,  the  Literary 

the  whole  army  that  was  sent  Cerberus  who  preceded  him. 
l°eik^K^J^^^  I^  ^^  ^««°  Whispered  that   Sir  Walter 

additional  levies,  dMnot  aUo-  ^cott  is  ttie  author  of  this  article,  because  it 
gether equal  ten  thouaandmea.  was  given  out,  as  already  hinted  (perhaps  for 
The  number  when  dead,  we  Mr.  Murray's   trade  objects),  that  he  occa«- 

*  For  our  opinion  of  this     ♦a  very  excellent  and  perfect  transtetion  of  this 
«'  very  exceUent  and  pwfect "  piece  of  Schiller's  has  just  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
piece  of  translation,  see  our  anonymously. 
Article  on  it  in  our  last  No. 
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sionally  writes  Id  tk^  Quarterlj^.  (/)  No  presume,  did  not  exceed  the 
one  ought  to  credit  snch  a  report.  To  re-^^{]j|^'  ^^^  alive,  to  say 
view  his  own  works,  to  praise  himself,  and  querora.— Ed.*  ""^^'^^  ^^^' 
show  jealousy  of  writers  who  make  no  pretence     /^x  t.  •  •  '  n  _.  ,».,     u 

-.•',,.•.       XX     1    xv  .4.1.       ij         (0  This  18  all  migbuly  ab- 

of  rivalship,  to  attack  them  with  cold  sneers,  surd  and  malevolent.--Ei). 

and  unjust  aspersions  of  their  talents,  because 

the  public  has  chosen  to  take  off  three  editions 

of  their  works,  is   an  offence  of  whicli  Sir 

Walter  Scott  never  could  be  guilty.  («)    The     (u)  Sir  Walter's  fault  lies 

over-officious  and  injudicious  zeal  of  his  son-  *^e  ^^^^^  ^»y-     He  is  too 

in-law,  has  thus  far  injured  him,  even  by  the  ^^?^  **[  vi^g^    The  com- 

'.«  ^,  .  •'  .'^       j'xv.    plunent    to    the    author    of 

rumour,  if  any  thing  can  operate  to  do  this  U  Brambletye  House"  at  the 
with  so  great   and    good   a  man.     But,  in  end  of  the  preface  to  Wood- 
truth,  the  cribbed,  mean,  narrow  spirit  of  stock  was  sickening.— En. 
jealously  which  this  article   exhibits,  must 
make  him  condemn  such  zeal  in  toto.     Sir 
Walter  is  a  kind  man,  and  has  acquired  too 
much  fame  and  respect  to  be  hurt  by  the 
literary  labours  of  any  who  may  choose  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  historical  novel  writing^ 
which  his  transcendent  abilities  first  openea 
to  the  world,  and  which  one  man  is  as  free  to 
do  as  another.      We,  therefore,  do  not  be- 
lieve  one  word   of   Sir  Walter's  authorship 

of  thispaper.(o)    In  respect  to  tb^  editor  of  the      (v)  There  never  was  any 

Quarterly y  standing  as  he  does  in  relation  such  rumour.— En. 
to  the  great  novelist,  and  possessing  no  more 
talents  nor  better  judgment  thSn*^^  give 
him  credit  for,  it  is  probable  Hi  n^  have 
thought  by  this  article  to  make  th§  review 
of  service  in  a  family  sense,  by  preventing  the 
circulation  of  books  which,  in  his  contracted 
ideas,  he  deems  the  fee-simple  of  his  house. 
But  the  meridian  glory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
literary  career  can  receive  no  aid  from  the 
feeble  ray  reflected  by  his  son-in-law's  mi- 
crocosmic  talents  in  or  out  of  the  Quarterly. 
As  well  might  a  rush-light  be  held  up  in 
a  Summer's  day  to  assist  the  noon -tide  splen- 
dour. We,  moreover,  believe  Sir  Walter 
Scott  no  adorer  of  the  puling  of  Words- 
worth, in  "  Peter  Bell,''  nor  likely  to  degrade 
Milton  by  any  sympathy  with  the  poetical 
green-sickness  of  the  lake  school.  Yet 
this  article  begins  by  the  exaltation  of  Words- 
worth with  Milton,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  two  poets— between  "  Jove's  eagle  and 
a  gander,"  as  we  ha^e  before  said.  Long 
ago  would  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  for  the  incessant  puffing  of  his 
literary  disciples  in  ode,  elegy,  review,  and 
ballad.    Still,  as  In  free-masonry,  none  but 
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the  initiated  understand ;  the  world  is  not  yet 
enlightened  enough  to  comprehend  what  of 
Wordsworth  is  not  iucomprehensihle.  Words- 
worth's hooks  are  never  honght  or  read. 
"  Well,"  say  his  disciples,  "  it  was  the  same 
with  Milton."  But  there  were  hut  four  mil- 
lions of  people  in  England  in  Milton's 
time,  and  little  puhlic  education ;  yet  thir- 
teen hundred  copies  of  ^'  Paradise  Lost*'  sold 
in  two  years.  The  population  has  increased 
to  fourteen  millions,  and  every  one  reads :  yet 
who  have  purchased  thirteen  hundred  copies 
of  "  The  Excursion"  in  any  ten  years !  Then 
the  obscurity  of  Wordsworth  is  compared 
to  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  by  his  votaries  ; 
and  if  his  forty  unreadable  pages  in  <<  The 
Excursion"  for  one  readable,  are  mentioned 
— *'  Oh  !  it  is  the  same  in  "  Paradise  Lost !" 

Shakspeare — as  before,  in   the  review  of 
*i  Milman's — AnnaBoleyn  " — ^is  again  brought 
forward  for  comparison  and  dissertation.     He 
is  the  editor's  Gunter  for  gauging  every  depth 
of  power,  poetical,  dramatic,  or  metaphysical. 
Numerous  pages  are  consumed  to  show  the  re- 
semblance between  Shakspeare's  and  SirWal- 
ter's  genius ;  not  very  intelligibly  done,  and 
sufficiently  self-opinionated.     Then  there  is  a 
compairifiikijbetwecn  Sir  Walter  and  Schiller, 
in  Qi/eviin*' Durward  and  Wallenstcin,  with 
copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  trans- 
(w)  Ignonmce  truly  ridi-  lation  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  tragedy.(w) 
culous.  Mr.  Coleridge's  trans-  The  reader  is  told  a  vast  deal  of  what  he 
lation  was  from  a  prompter's  j^^g^  already ;  and  the  object  of  all  is   to 

::^^idT  m^llSe'TSi  "-ake  a  shew  of  proving  what  all  know  not  to 
are  unimportant,  and  do  not  pe  true — that  there  18  no  falling  oft  in  the 
weigh  one  moment  against  lat«r  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, — that  Qnen- 
the  excellence  of  the  old  ^j^  Durward  is  as  good  as  Wavcrlcy,  and 
tran8lation.-ED.  Woodstock  better.     But  we  will  not  go  on- 

attributing,  in  charity,  to  a  blundering 
feeling  of  serving  objects  at  home  not 
literary,  this  jumble  of  Scott,  Shakspear, 
Schiller,  Coleridge,  Smith,  and  the  editor, 
and  to  prove  that  none  but  Sir  Walter  has  a 
right  to  attempt  historical  novel  writing ; 
and,  finally,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  an  ass.  If 
this  display  of  the  preceding  four  writers, 
and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  tact,  judgment, 
and  experience  of  this  Mr.  Gibson  Lockhart 
(the  reputed  editor  of  the  Quarterly)  do  not 
completely  put  him  down,  he  must  have  more 
than  common  powers  of  buoyancy !  How 
dares  Mr.  Smith  attempt  that  which  the  afore- 
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daid  editor  insists  shall  be  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture as  exclusively  for  his  family,  as  a  Ger- 
man college  once  insisted  for  hereditary 
mathematics?  The  whole  of  the  precious 
display  in  this  paper — the  marshalling  three 
or  four  great  names,  and  placing  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  inferior  productions  with  Schiller's 
best — is  a  sort  of  Scotch  ruse  to  depreciate 
Mr.  Smith  by  the  contrast.  («)     The  whole  .   (y)  Nothing  can  be  mow 

,.  J   X     Ai-  •     Ai-    i.     •     1         c"«    WT  li.      J**st  or  sensible  than  the  anti- 

matter and  truth  is  that,  just  as  Sir  Walter  •l.i^^^  ^^  ^j,^  q^^^^^^^ ^^  ^j^^^^ 

published  one  of  his- least  successful  works,  very  dull  and  absurd  novels  of 
"  Woodstock,"— the    best   part   of   its   story  Mr.  Smith's.     The   observa- 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Plot,  and  re-printed   in  J^?"!  ^^  *^®  F^view  are  not 
the  "  Encyclopadia  Britannica,"  from  «  Plot's  3:r;neriV  oF  b^nr^y 
Oxfordshire,"  many  years   ago, — Mr.  Smith  true.    Mr.  Smith's  novels  are 
brought    out    "  Brambletye    House."      The  the  merest  pieces  of  journey- 
writer  of  this  chanced  to  go  into  a  library  at  w<>^^  ^^"*  «^®'  came  from  the 
the  west  end  of  the  town  to  ask  for  «  Wood-  ^.Tworls^^  rserV'ue  S 
stock ;      he  was  there  told  that  more  copies  tor,  with  some  little  portion 
of  "  Brambletye  House  "  were  asked  for  than  of  taste,  but  who  is  wholly 
of  "  Woodstock."     At  Cheltenham,  at  the  destitute  of  talent.    No  task 
libraries,  it  was  altogether  preferred  by  many  S^erpTnd^enlgaT't^L"^ 
readers.     If  perusing  memoirs  and  chronicles  power  of  making  a  resem- 
be  a  sin,  God  help  Sir  Walter  !     He  may  be  blance,  which  shall  be  exact 
charged  with  the  same  crime.     In   some  of  i°,  ^^  ^^f  V^^y,  and  utterly 
his  noblest  productions,  he  has  inserted  whole  ^t^."  Su^^  ^''e^'::Si 
pages,  translated  from  the  Germa^.     We  say  of  "  Brambletye  House  "  and 
this,  not  to  depreciate  the   gresttifem  of  Sir  *•  Tor  Hill,"  as  regards  their 
Walter,  which  neither  our  powerciite'^nclina-  original*-     The  facts  which 
tion  will  allow  us  to  do,  but  to  show  how  far  ^^  Z^'^^Z^^  IS« 
the  "  uncharitablenesscs      of  the  editor  of  which  he  frequenu,  may  be 
the  Quarterly  will  carry  him — ^we  beg  our  explained  in  a  very  different 
own  pardons  for  using  so  decorous  a  word,  ^^Y*  These  books  were  pub- 
In  descnbing  his  virtues,  '''^'^•^^.iTf'^.-in'^lt^^^ 

--,,      ^.  ^V.j.jj  „  /.^.      1    name  is  the  fashion  just  now. 

'  The  "Kejected  Addresses  are  first  cited,  Mr.Murray'susedtobe.  Now 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  mere  mimic,  mark  how  good  things  may 
The  reviewer  travels  out  of  the  record  to  gra-  ^ome  by  mean.  Had  not  this 
tify  the  bias  of  his  own  malign  spirit,  to  the  S^r^ubuS-^' M^  h" 
Utmost  possible  extent.  Then  there  is  the  race  Smith  would  never  have 
charge  of  his  perusing  the  chronicles,  and  been  so  justly  appreciated  in 
borrowing  from  the  same  sources  that  Sir  ^^^  Quarterly  Review,      So 

Walter  has  done— this,  in  the  writer's  eyes,  ""^tlic-L?^  '''*''"  °^  ^^ 

is  sedition  towards  Sir  Walter,  who,  we  are 

sore,  thinks  it  no  such  thing.     The  exclusive 

care  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  is,  no 

doubt,  to  descend  to  the  aforesaid    editor, 

with  the  mantle  of  his  father-in-law,  and  so 

on  to  his  bairns'  bainis,  in  secula  seculorum  I 

The  i-eviewer  then  gives  three  or  four  of  his 

sneering  pages  to  the  plots  of  the  novels  he 

is  labouring  to  slander  and  sink  beneath  their 

•merits^— apologizes  for  doing  it^  in  an  affected 
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regard  for  the  patience  of  his  readers ! — ^re- 
commends Mr.  Smith  to  Dryden  and  Wilson 
— ^^  JoTe's  eagle  and  the  gander  "  again !— • 
to  learn  bow  to  define  (toe  recommend  him 
the  Quarterly  too,  for  this,  both  in  precept 
and  example)-— and  then  proceeds  to  vitupe- 
rate the  ^^  Tor  Hill ; "  a  work  by  no  meant 
equal  to  ^^  Brambletye  House ;"  and,  there* 
fore,  less  severely  treated  on  the  whole,  be* 
cause  it  is  less  feared.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  Crusaders  are  again  lugged  in  as  a  con- 
trast. Mr.  Smith  is  styled  a  "  specimen/* 
not  superior  to  a  ^'  regiment  of  writers "  of 
the  same  kind ;  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
public,  by  the  bye,  who  purchased  as  many 
or  more  copies  of  Brambletye,  than  of  Wood- 
stock, which  never  would  have  sold  at  all 
but  for  the  great  and  honoured  name  it  bore« 
The  reviewer  next  returns  to  his  eternal  dis- 
sertations upon  Shakspeare,  Lessing,  the 
Germans,  but  not  to  Milton's  fearful  rival, 
Wordsworth — ^we  miss  bim  at  the  winding-up 
of  this  exquisite  morsel  of  criticism.  This 
article  displays  no  power,  but  of  cunning, 
and  proves  the  reviewer  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, guilty  of  gross  impolicy  towards  his 
father-in-law's  honest  fame — (by  affording 
ground  for -^e  inference  that  he  was  jealous 
of  Mr.  Si|Btfi.)  Had  the  author  of  **  Bram- 
bletye House "  been  thought  as  miserable  a 
scribe  as  the  reviewer  insists  he  is,  the  Quar^ 
terly  would  never  have  noticed  him. 

We  should  have  preferred  noticmg  this 
article,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  we  hav« 
not  space,  and  the  little  history  of  the  Quar^ 
terly  at  our  commencement  occupied  somt 
portion  of  our  room;  this,  however,  cannot 
happen  in  future ;  and  we  assure  the  editor 
of  Mr.  Murray's  review,  that  we  shall  re- 
turn to  him  again,  nor  suffer  him  to  go  forth 
as  a  literary  Colossus,  because  he  fights  from 
behind  the  shield  of  his  predecessor's  name. 

There  is  still  another  article  in  this  num- 
ber, which,  we  imagine,  is  the  productioQ  %( 
a  lawyer ;  it  is  both  subtle  ana  absurd.  It 
is  on  the  law  of  libel ;  and  its  principal  de- 
sign is  to  defend  indictment  proceedings, .and 
to  support  the  doctrine  that « trutiii  is  a  libcL" 
It  shows  an  artful  defence  of  the  existing  law, 
under  the  mask  of  dislnteirested  argument, 
and  is  curious  from  conpkied  libeller e  s  the 
last  proceeding  agtdnst  the  i^ttarterly  was, 


we  believe;  by  action.  Hence  that  mode  ia 
tnidervaltied.  No  one  doubts  tbe  convenienc^li 
of  the  *^  indietment  '*  practice  when  the 
Quarterly  is  cdncemed.  The  judged  always 
precede  their  grataitous  harangues  to  jurors 
in  libel  cases,  by  arowing  their  sincere  at" 
tachment  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  the 
Qua/rterly  does,  with  much  the  same  since-* 
rity,  we  think.  We  must  leave  this  paper  to 
be  refuted  by  the  daily  journals.  The  lesser 
papers  will  find  it  no  hard  task;  for  with 
Toryj  Whig;  or  Radical — ^with  all — it  is  a 
common  and  serious  subject.  The  editor  of 
"  BelPs  Life  in  London/'  or  any  of  his  po-( 
lice^reporters,  may  expose  its  sophistry,  pro- 
vided he  dare  try  an  article  under  the  apos- 
tolic covers  of  the  Quarterly ^  and  stalid  not 
in  awe  of  the  flatulent  criticism,  and  over- 
weaning  pretensions  of  a  Work,  the  name  of 
which  is  now  sunk  to  pretty  nearly  the  level 
in  merit  of  its  contents. 
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It  is  one  of.  the  commonest  delusions  for  a  man  to  fancy  that  he  is 
a  poet,  when  in  fact  he  is  very  fdri^fom  being  any  thing  of  the  kind^ 
Why  do  men  fall  into  this  mistalte^xind  not  into  similar  ones  ?  No 
one  erroneously  imagines  that  he  is  tf  mathematician— no  one  sets  up 
for  a  carpenter  or  a  watchmaker  without  a  knowledge  of  the  craft« 
Until  it  is  settled  what  poetry  is,  men  will  never  know  whether  they 
are  poets  or  not.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  art  leads  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
practise  it.  In  the  works  of  real  poetry  there  is  so  much  trick  and 
shallow  artifice,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  young  men,  finding 
that  they  can  perform  the  trick,  and  understand  the  artifice,  suppose 
that  they. are  thereby  poets.  In  the  poetry  of  Milton,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  sustained  march,  a  pomp  of  diction,  and  an  affectation  of 
learning,  which  are  very  easily  reached  by  men  utterly  destitute  of 
ideas.  It  is  the  same  with  Byron — his  starts,  his  fitfulness  and  his 
gloominess  are  all  particularly  easy  to  imitate.  The  truly  valuable 
and  original  part  of  his  writings  is  hardly  that  which  gained  him  his 
fame,  and  rarely  that  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  would-be 
poet.  When  strut,  and  frown  >  and  start  are  acquired,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  thing  is  done ;  the  only  circumstance  which  ever  occurs  as 
being  wanted  to  the  young  versifier  is  that  he  is  not  a  lord.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this  notion — ^the  union  of  peer  and  poet  is  a  powerful 
recommendation.    It  will  not  however  do  every  thing^.  as  may  be  seen 

*  Sybil  Leaves ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Vision  of  Eternity.  By  Edmimd  Reade, 
Eeq.,  author  of  the  Broken  Heart,  and  other  Poem0,  London :  LoDgma]i  and  Co. 
1827.  8vo. 
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in  the  instaiices  of  Lords  Thurlow  and  Poreliester.  In  the  case  of 
Lord  TharloWy  his  title  has  even  thrown  a  ridicule  upon  the  portion 
of  merit  which  his  poems  really  possess.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Por- 
chester  *  it  has  not  even  gained  him  a  hearing.  These  are  excep- 
tions which  might  easily  he  explained.  But  to  return — a  stock  of 
phrases  acquired  from  a  popular  poet,  and  properly  arranged  in  a 
jtolerably  retentive  memory,  are  the  raw  materia].  The  aspirant,  on 
beginning  to  weave  them  together,  finds  the  process  one  of  great 
simplicity  and  ease.  The  paper  is  rapidly  covered — he  reads  his 
production  aloud — the  swell  and  roll  fill  the  mouth,  and  there  remains 
nothing  hut  the  eye  to  be  satisfied.  A  printer  and  his  hot-presser  quickly 
gratify  this  sense.  The  poems  follow  one  another  in  beautiful  order— 
a  neat  little  table  of  contents  appears  to  usher  in  the  reader  to  their 
society — the  titles  of  each  poem  staitd%p  in  handsome  capital  letters 
— ^the  Sonnet,  To  Thyrza^  Stanzas,  catch  the  eye.  Some  lines  are 
long,  and  some  are  short ;  sometimes  two  or  three  start  from  the  same 
point,  "and  sometimes  they  set  out  from  a  shorter  distance,  and  do 
not  travel  so  far  over  the  page.  They  are  moreover  packed  up  in 
little  packets  of  four  or  six  or  eight  lines  each,  and  nunibered  with 
the  neatness  of  a  pin-maker,  with  venerable  looking  Roman  letters. 
Seeing  all  this,  how  is  the  youthful  author  to  help  exclaiming  with 
the  Italian  painter  ed  to  son  pittore  !  Then  come  the  critics,  the 
weekly  critics,  the  Literary  Gazettes  and  Literary  Chronicles,  which 
find  their  account  in  universal  praise ;  who  find  "  beautiful  passages/' 
"  tender  thoughts,"  "  harmony/*  *5  ease  of  numbers/'  and  "  effusions 
of  genius."  Backed  by  such  authorities,  who  can  be  surprised  that  the 
versifier  himself  begins  to  wonder  at  his  own  unconscious  merit:  but 
when  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  young  poet  finds  himself  raised  to  the 
skies  in  the  puffing  department ■^'of  the  New  Monthly — Campbells 
Magazine — the  magazine  of  all  the  talents — then,  though  the  praise  is 
indeed  in  very  small  type,  perhaps  it  maybe  written  by  the  poet  himself, 
and  consequently  the  happy  man's  self-satisfaction  is  greatly  magnified. 
To  be  sure,  the  book  does  not  sell, but  then  there  are  peculiar  causes  for 
that  accident — the  next  attempt  will  be  more  successful,  and  doubtless 
bring  the  solid  pudding  as  well  as  the  empty  praise, — and,  at  any  rate, 
gaining  or  losing,  great  poets  are  not  to  be  sordid ;  it  is  fame  that  raises 
the  clear  spirit ;  posterity  must  be  considered,  and  present  pelf  wholly 
disregarded.  Paradise  Lost  did  not  sell,  at  least  so  they  say.  Behold 
then  the  now  confirmed  poet  daily  at  his  task,  with  his  phrenzied  pen, 
scribbling  more  tomes,  to  be  gathered  unto  those  that  still  encumber 
the  catacombs  of  the  publisher's  warehouses. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Reade,  some  short  time  ago,  published 
a  little  volume  called  the  Broken  Heart.  We  did  not  read  it,  but 
placed  it  for  future  notice  by  the  side  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  poet€B  minutissimi  which  adorn  our  shelves,  and  do  honour  to. 
the  state  of  the  t3fpographical  art  in  this  country.  Mr.  Reade  has 
however  again  opened  his  battery  upon  the  public,  and  prefixed  to 
his  second  work  a  preface  of  so  much  vanity  and  conceit,  that  wei 
are  tempted  to  pick  him  out  of  the  ranks,  and  expose  his  folly,  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  We  lately  saw  in  some  unsuspected  quarter  a  eulogy  of  tbe  talents  of  this  noble- 
man^ that  will  lead  us  to  look  at  his  Moor  once  more. 
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Mr.  Reade  commences  by  statbg,  that  after  the  publication  of  hT» 
earliest  poem,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  give  himself  up  to  the  com-, 
position  of  a  drania  on  a  subject  he  had  long  meditated.  This  great 
purpose  was  put  aside  by,  it  seems,  the  limited  circulation  of  that 
poem.  It  was  noticed,  he  states,  with  much  approbation  by  some, 
distinguished  periodicals  (mark  the  mischief  done  by.  these  Literary 
Gazettes,  &c.,  who  are  at  least  critics  in  the  eyes  of  all  they  praise) 
yet,  says  the  author,  "  owing  to  his  name  being  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  public  either  in  periodical  publications,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  and 
from  other  peculiar  circumstances,*'  (want  of  merit  of  course  not 
being  in  the  number)  the  public  would  not  lay  out  its  money  upon  it. 
This  unfortunate  accident  did  not,  he  says,  in  the  least  damp  his 
ardour,  but  somehow  or  other  he  assigns  it  as  a  reason  why  he  has. 
not  gone  into  the  great  design,  the  completion  of  which  perhaps  the 
public  were  getting  anxious  about.  In  the  mean  time  the  poems  called 
the  Sibyl  Leaves  were  "  fitfully  composed,"  and  "  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  detached  [a  rare  merit],  and  consequently  more  dwelt 
on  [by  whom  ?  and  why  ?]  are  offered  with  an  increased  confidence." 

If  any  apology  be  requisite  for  not  offering  pieces  of  greater  length,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  long  poems  of  considerable  excellency  already  popular  are  almost  count- 
less :  that  among  such,  even  in  the  very  first  authors,  diere  is  much  of  detail  and 
otherwise  inferior  matter,  which  must  necessarily  be  comparatively  heavy ;  that 
pieces  such  as  these  cannot,  at  least,  fatigue,  inasmuch  as  the  candidate  for  poetical' 
talents,  if  he  has  any,  must  be  felt  and  appreciated  almost  immediately,  each  poem 
standing  by  itself,  in  its  own  unsupported  strength  or  weakness,  open  to,  and  chal- 
lenging the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Moreover,  it  is  in  such  concentered  efforts  that  the 
nearest  advances  to  excellence  have  been  made,  gold  with  scarcely  an  alloy  of  tinsel ; 
need  I  make  more  than  an  allusion  to  such  names  as  Gray  and  Collins  ?  or  from  the 
crowd  of  more  modem  works,  the  "  Ode  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni/'  by  Coleridge,' 
and  "  The  Last  Man,''  by  Campbell,  the  i^hef-d'ceuvres  of  either  author.  I  n^d 
hardly  observe  that  /  do  not  particularly  Insist  on  the  last  of  my  alleged  motivev 
above,  though  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  for  a  moment  be  guilty  of  any  false  affecta- 
tion in  underrating  the  following  pieces  ;  they  cost  me  much  of  time  and  thought^ 
which  I  feel  conscious,  whatever  the  harvest  may  be,  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

This  is  a  most  singular  apology  for  a  volume  of  short  poems.  Long 
ones  are  countless,  and  short  ones  being  of  course  scarce,  Mr.  Reade 
patriotically  steps  forward  to  stop  the  gap.  Then  long  poems  con- 
tain "  inferior  matter ; "  now  "  inferior  matter  "  Mr.  Reade  cannot 
tolerate ;  "  no  alloy,"  "  no  tinsel," — all  above  proof,  all  light,  all 
perfect.  But  the  poet  has  other  reasons  for  giving  to  the  world  these 
"  fitful'  compositions.'^ 

I  wish  to  clear  my  name  and  pretensions  to  be  more  fuUy  admitted  before  I  offer 
any  composition  of  a  higher  stamp,  which,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  might  be, 
would,  in  this  age  of  universal  poetry,  speedily  sink  and  be  forgotten,  without  some 
fixed  and  established  recollection,  even  though  I  should  prove  myself  ever  so  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  too  much  mdolence,  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  strive  in  the  crowd  of  those 

"  Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame  ;  ** 
the  mark  of  excellence  I  have  set  up  fpr  myself  in  poetry  is  high,  and  so  is  the  hope 
through  a  life  of  comparative  seclusion  and  meditation,  to  near,  or  attain  it ;  not 
through  the  hasty  ebullitiona  of  continual  effort,  but  from  **  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind. 

These  «  Sibyl  Leaves  "  then  are  to  stamp  the  author*s  name  with 
a  "  fixed  and  established  recollection ; "  the  meaning  of  which  we 
take  to  be,  that  when  the  great  drama  appears,  then  that  all  the 
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urorld  are  tosingf,  hitllelujah  !  this  is  the  author  of  the  "  SibyJ  Leaves," 
the  great  poet — who  has  published  another  book. 

From  the  first  part  of  the  preface  it  appeared  that  ^^  detached 
poems "  were  offered  the  more  confidently  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  detached,  but  it  is  not  so. 

It  appears  to  me  indeed  almost  impossible  that  in  the  ovenrhelming  mass  of 
poetry  still  increasing,  detached  poems,  of  whatever  merit  or  demerit  they  may  be, 
oaa  endiire  for  any  Iwigth  of  time.  It  may  then  be  asked,  thinking  so,  why  do  1  now 
publish  such  1  I  answer,  my  wish  is  simply  to  be  appreciated  6y  them  ^br  a  capa- 
bility of  rising  to  a  higher  subject,  and  thus  establisliing  for  niyself  some  faint  recol- 
lection hereafter,  when  the  task  to  which  I  am  now  devolved  is  completed ;  and  this 
I  think  will  be  considered  satisfactory  and  moderate. 

Very  moderate,  and  very  satisfactory  indeed ;  but  neither  so  mode- 
rate nor  so  satisfactory  as  what  comes  afterwards.  We  shall  now  see 
why  it  is  the  great  poets  do  not  now  spring  up  to  succeed  the  great 
who  are  going  by;  and  this  will  account  for  Mr.  Readers  bespoken 
celebrity. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  poets  of  the  present  day  (of  course  those  who  have  long  since 
taken  their  niche  in  Fame's  temple  excluded)  want  an  aim  in  what  they  write. 
Dramatic  poems  and  pieces  are  almost  daily  offered  us,  written  irith  moie  or  less 
force  and  elegance,  and  are  admired,  and  then  laid  down ;  they  pleased  for  the 
hour,  and  attempting  no  loftier  effort — are  forgotten.  I  think  the  only  chance  a 
writer  has  of  being  named  a  century  hence  is,  instead  of  wasting  away  his  powers  on 
sketches  and  madrigals,  to  concenter  his  scattered  energies  to  one  point,  [what 
p<ant  ?]  to  form  a  regular  design,  and  build  up  a  whole,  in  whidi  he  might  [may] 
develop  the  habitual  phUosophical  biat  of  his  mind,  and  infuse  all  his  pectUiar  modes  of' 
thought  and  feeling*  [Fiere  is  an  aim  /]  It  might,  or  might  not  be,  a  "  monumentum 
sere  perennius,"  at  all  events  the  attempt  would  show  a  noble  ambition,  and  conse- 
quently an  aspiring  mtnd«  which  would  be  honourable  even  in  its  failure.  [Not  a  Int 
more  honourable  than  any  other  miscalculation.]  The  various  works  of  the  eternal 
Byron  all  more  or  less  point  to  one  end :  [to  what  end  ?]  those  of  Wordsworth, 
though  by  a  very  different  patli,  do  llie  same ;  and  a  glow  of  enthusiann,  and  a 
generous  love  of  liberty  pervade,  [are  these  ends  1  a  pretty  tale]  and  are  caught  alike 
from  the  strains  of  Moore  and  Campbell.  As  to  Coleridge,  I,  as  one  among  the 
countless  admirers  of  his  transcendantly  fine  genius,  can  only  hope  his  career  is  not 
yet  done. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  Mr.  Reade  explains  the  reason  (for  no- 
thing must  go  unexplained)  why  he  has  given  the  name  of  Sibyl  Leaves 
his  work — the  reason  is,  "  that  he  could  find  no  other  name."  Surely 
it  was  not  so  utterly  impossible  ? — there  are  other  appellations  which 
might  have  been  thought  equally  appropriate.  We  can  see  nothing  so 
prophetic  in  them  as  to  remind  us  of  the  Sibyls  or  their  leaves.  But 
our  readers  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.  Great  poetical 
talent  would  not  exonerate  the  author  from  the  chastisement  merited 
by  arrogant  folly;  much  less  is  he  to  be  screened  by  the  slight  defence 
which  these  poems  can  afford  him. 

Mr.  Reade's  poetry  is  of  that  flatulent  description  which  most 
frequently  blows  up  young  men  of  indifferent  digestive  powers,  with 
a  notion  of  their  own  sublimity.  It  is  vague — it  is  wordy — it  is  high 
sounding,  and  altogether  thin  and  unsubstantial — ^the  reader  knowa 
not  where  to  have  it.  The  sense  flickers  about  his  brain  like  a 
shadow,  and  is  never  caught.  .  Through  this  sublime  no-meaning, 
the  poet  tdngs  his  lofty  way,  and  as  he  toils  on  among  fog  and 
mizzle  and  rain,  no  doubt  hugs  himself  with  the  idea  that  all 
the  world  is  staring  at  the  altitude  of  his  flight.     He  may  not  be 
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entirely  wrong;  there  are  many  people  whp  tliiuk  the  better  of 
vn'iting  because  it  is  incomprehenaible — some  because  it  is  the  part  of 
the  ignorant  to  wonder  at  what  they  cannot  uiiilerstand-^some  because . 
they  amuse  themselves  with  the  taslc  of  depositing  their  own  meaning 
in  the  words  which  the  author  ha^  arranged  for  the  receptiou  of  his  own. 
But  this  is  only  done  in  the  case  of  great  namea— ft  Kftnt,  or  a  Goethe, 
or  a  Boehmen,  never  want  a  raeauiiig — nay,  fiftyi---jn  the  minds  of  the 
faithful.  We  will  take  aq^n example  Mr.  Reade'a  poem,  entitled.  The 
West  Wind — we  consider  it  about  the  best  in  the  book :  had  this  poem 
been  attributed  to  an  Apostle  in  poetry,  it  had  not  wanted  many  fine 
Interpretations.  The  words  are  poetical,  the  metre  is  rhythmical; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  wiidness  about  it  such  as  young  poets  haye  who 
go  about  plantations,  gravel  walks,  and  canals,  with  an  open  shiil 
eoltnr,  and  a  Uttle  volume  ("  Bosdan  or  Garcilasso")  in  thdf  hands— 
and  who  call  the  said  plantations,  gravel  walks,  an^  cauals — groves, 
wood  paths,  and  fountains. 

to  TBE  WSn  WIND. 

0  TPoti  WW  Wioii !  tJwn  hreMh  of  Ijfo  denjJBg- . 

Slowly  and  moyrnlullj  o'bt  yon  red  sky  : 
Where  the  far  Day,  hor  stsep  coorae  buU  delaying, 

Sinks  in  the  bosoDi  of  eterqity ; 
Her  hues  of  beauty  fade,  her  cheek  ig  coM, 

And  light  and  warmth  are  gone,  and  yrai  pale  star 
Walcbeth  her  tttt,  aii4  C»)utf  B*  like  s  folil 

Maatjea  aroaiid  her,  and  fiiist  beard  tSia — 
Then  nearer  o'er  the  waters  hushed  and  ^ipi 
Tboa  laiseat  o'er  her  coudi  tby  genUest  ceijuiem  hymn '. 

Hear  me,  meo  naw,  tJioi  S])irit  of  the  Ait  I 

I'hoQ  (iewtesa  thing,  that  at  a  presence  doit  gfi* 
Ufe  and  elattip  |;ladiiets — Uh,  that  I  treie 

Uke  thee,  a  bodiless  i^PSEinoc,  and  conld  liva 
All  freshness  and  nil  purity  )  and  leave 

The  |aa»«OP«  that  do  waste  this  ctay  behind, 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  hr>pele.<anesa  ;  Bod  gri^Te 

No  tiore  for  aught  of  earih,  but  like  thee.  Wind, 
Berel  before  the  path  of  tljiil  bright  sun, 
And  ps^a  JWA)  ill  liLSt  like  unliidj  when  done. 

Child  of  tl^  elements  I  vh°  bo  blaat  ae  thou  ) 

Wlien  Ibe  rich  Iwiligh'  fades  along  Uie  tHei 
Steeping  in  luieB  of  ;^<^veu  the  earth'*  won  brow, 

ThoD  wandeiest  front  the  gates  of  Puadise. 
Tbe4oweT«  ^ie  thee  theii'  perfume,  froi*  above 

The  dew*  si^k  on  Ihy  wings,  and  tb()4  gQeH  ou 
Hallowing  cfcb  H>at  thou  viijiiCeBt,  whhle  Lore 
BrMlbes  (o  thee,  b«iw£ied  in  Jiia  deep  hwuit  tjone, 
A  bleisiqg  wfua  Otoa  aaat'»t,  a  ugh  whw  tfeou  art  Eone. 

1  bear  thee  now — the  scatleied  leaves  tm  *igbi^g< — 
To  thy  Jiwaet  breath  Uiey  never  more  ahati  &el  I 

From  the  scared  wood;  a  loice  is  heard  leplying-, 

All  breathe  decay  and  sadneea,  they  are  dead, 
■     And  hope  with  Ihero  lies  buried— unlike  thee, 
Who,  white  man's  mij;htiest  works  as  leaves  are  fled. 
Still  wanderest  o'er  the  bright  earth  wild  »nd  flee, 
LSie  Love,  the  awakemuE  soul,  diat  UveA  on  etenaU?. 
M*y.  1827.  D 
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V. 

Requiem  of  Melody !  chaunted  as  from  heaven, 
Which  through  great  Nature's  temple  swells  along ! 

Now,  while  Ufe  rests  in  holiest  commune  given, 
I  sit  and  listen  thy  inwoven  song  ,* 

What  dost  thou  teach  me  1  nothing  can  he  known  ; 
Then  let  me  dream  awhile  from  thought  oppressed 

Lulled  by  the  murmurs  of  thy  dreamy  tone  : 

Enough  that  in  this  bright  day  I  am  blest. 

That  I,  like  thee  at  last,  shall  find  my  place  of  rest. 

Were  we  to  end  here,  Mr.  Reade  might  cry  oat  upon  us,  and 
declare  that  we  had  heen  ill-natured,  unjust,  and  God  knows  what ! 
To  avoid  such  a  scandal,  we  must,  greatly  against  our  inclination, 
give  further  specimens  of  his  quality.  That  we  may  not  entirely 
throw  away  our  space,  we  shall  select  the  poems  we  are  inclined  to 
esteem  the  hest.  It  is  possible  they  may  please  some  of  our  readers 
whose  tastes  differ  from  ours — we  will  at  least  hope  so  in  charity. 
We  think  the  poem  called  Sunset  is  what  young  ladies  call  ^^  beauti- 
fully wild.''  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  slipped  in  at  the  end  of  some 
of  Byron's  "  metaphysical "  (!)  poems,  it  would  pass  master  as  well  as 
several  of  his  "  dreams  "  and  "  darknesses." 


SUNSET. 


I  adore 


■The  San,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
Bat  knows  of  him  no  mort.—Shaie^>eare. 

O  thou  departing  god ! 
Or  idol  of  that  God — ^before  whose  brow 
The  clouds,  and  heaven,  and  earth  do  robe  themselves 
In  hues  of  beauty  caught  but  from  thy  presence. 
I  see  thee  still — and  feel  thy  warmth  of  rays. 
While  thou  dost  lighten  up  this  inward  being 
With  glory  and  with  joy !     I  look  on  thee. 
Dust  though  I  am,  and  darkly  comprehend 
The  life — ^the  visions  of  beatitude 
They  feel,  who  stand  before  the  Almighty's  throne. 
Of  whom  thou  art  the  shadow !  Glorious  orb ! 
I  yield  the  adoration  of  dim  sense. 
Absorbed  and  lost  in  hght  ineffable ! 
Of  clay,  which,  quickened  by  thy  beams,  grew  up 
Expandiing  like  thy  flowers,  and  whence,  oh  whence 
Doth  the  soul  draw  its  earliest  inspiration. 
And  springing  thoughts,  and  passion,  life,  and  love. 
But  from  diine  urn  of  fire  ?    Thou  risest — and 
Earth  in  her  visible  creation  wakes, 
Glowing  with  light  and  beauty,  and  man's  heart 
Pours  forth  in  gratitude,  overflowing  with 
The  feeling  and  the  consciousness  of  being. 
The  blessing,  and  the  luxury — ^to  be ! 
Thou  sink'st  and  nature  fades  :  her  energies. 
And  all  her  mighty  action  is  at  rest ; 
The  passion  and  the  life  from  thee  inspired. 
The  informing  soul,  is  gone — and  like  a  corse 
Vaulted  beneath  night's  starry  sepulchre. 
She  sleeps  za  in  her  grave. 

There  thou  art  throned. 
Like  him,  on  whom  the  angels  dare  not  gaze. 
Alone  in  trackless  solitude.    The  stars 
Live  round  thee,  drinking  hope,  and  light,  and  joy 
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From  thee,  their  centre  and  (heir  soul — but  thou 

Lost  as  a  speck  in  the  abyss  of  space. 

With  the  swift  motion  of  the  heaveus,  and  midst 

Innumerable  worlds  art  bom  along 

In  whirlwind  round  the  Eternal !     Earth  grows  grey, 

Sinks  and  lives  on  through  ruin,  and  the  nations 

Rise,  change,  and  vanish ;  but  they  turned  to  thee 

As  to  a  visible  god,  and  drew  down  thence 

An  impress  of  divinity — a  hope, 

A  spark  of  kindred  immortality  ; 

And  truth  and  wisdom ;  and  knelt  to  thee  in  temples 

Not  reared  by  human  hands,  but  ou  the  mountains 

The  free  and  natural  steps  to  thy  great  shrine, 

Where  thou  wert  worshipped  o'er  the  hosts  of  Heaven  I 

Altar  of  Deity  unrevealed!  who  first 

From  this  all  beautiful  earth,  o'ercome  with  love. 

Offered  his  heart  up  in  thanksgiving  there? 

Who  last  shall  look  on  thee  when  thou  thyself 

Dost  change  in  heaven — ^for  worlds  as  atoms  change 

Before  the  everlasting :  or  wilt  thou 

Stand,  and  while  stars  as  dew-drops  melt  before  thee 

Quenched  in  the  abyss,  still  self  existent  bum. 

The  life — the  centre — the  enduring  soul  1  T'^n  ■ 

O  thou  most  living  light !     I  have  drawn  from  thee 

As  from  a  fountain,  purity  and  love. 

And  a  deep  knowledge  ot  the  world ;  from  boyhood 

To  thee  the  yearnings  of  my  heart  were  sent, 

A  wandeier  on  the  hills.    I  watch  thee  now 

And  feel  ambition :  not  to  rise  o'er  men 

Or  to  be  loved  or  feared  ;  I  would  not  die 

like  them,  but  in  the  inspiration  of  this  song 

Live  as  a  spirit  when  I  am  no  more  ; 

A  record  not  of  pride,  but  gratitude. 

To  tell  of  one  who  was — ^who  blessed  thee  once. 

And  left  his  words  to  be  forgot,  or  dwelt  on 

With  an  affectionate  memory.     For  oh,  thou  sun ! 

Like  the  Chaldean  I  have  bowed  to  thee. 

And  from  the  mountains,  and  the  ocean  waves 

Stretched  forth  my  hands  to  thee,  while  thou  didst  take 

Thy  glorious  departure  from  the  world ! 

Thou  didst  inspire  me  like  a  prophet  then. 

With  thoughts  sublime,  and  visions  not  my  own  ; 

For  ga2dng  there,  I  saw  with  inmost  eye 

The  good,  the  beauty  of  things  visible ! 

And  through  this  film  of  sense  that  darkens  all 

With  doubt  and  disbelief,  and  through  the  evil 

That  makes  us  what  we  are — the  hidden  love. 

The  order,  and  the  prescience  of  the  unknown. 

Farewell — if  T  inherited  too  much 

Of  thy  Promethean  fire,  making  me  here 

Restless,  and  quick,  and  wayward,  wasting  thus 

Life's  wick  out  ere  its  time — ^yet  thou  hast  given 

Moments  of  passionate  feeling  and  of  love. 

Which  were  eternilies  in  joy ;  such  as 

Not  even  poets  shape  forth  m  their  dreams. 

And  my  last  hour  when  gazing  on  thee  shall 

Be  happy !  these  frail  atoms  which  but  met 

To  tremble  and  to  suffer,  then  shall  part 

And  sleep  in  calm  quiescence  ;  or  through  space 

Float  on  thy  beams,  and  dew  earth's  seeping  flowers : 

And  whither  may  tliis  animating  soul 

Wander,  thou  glorious  centre,  but  to  thee  • 

D2 
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To  an  Autamn  Rose  is  another  address  in  a  different  style,  with 
whicii  we  shall  conclude ;  it  is  indeed  an  imitation  of  Moore's  ^^  Last 
Rose  of  Summer.'' 

TO    AM    AUTUMN    ROSZ« 

And  is  thy  beauty  gone. 

Sweet  rose,  for  ever. 
And  wilt  thou,  lovely  one. 

Bloom  again  never  1 
Thy  bouelis  are  all  stooping 

Bent  down  by  the  blast. 
Thy  leaves  fiuled  and  drooping 

lie  Bcentlegs  at  last ! 

Yon  sua  that  shines  brightly 

No  more  shaU  awaken : 
The  wind  passeth  lightly, - 

And  leaves  thee  forsaken  ! 
Thy  day  thou  has  reveUed, 

And  those  seared  leaves  beneath 
ShaU,  torn  «nd  dishevelled. 

Be  tossed  o'er  the  heath. 


St  Adreue, 


Yet  why  shocdd  I  moam  thee. 

Thou  thing  of  a  day ! 
No  sorvow  hath  worn  thee 

With  early  decay ; 
Thy  fife  was  bereft  not 

Of  joy  uoconfined ; 
Thou  art  gone— 4aid  hast  left  not 

One  tear-drop  behind. 


rf.T.  r'n 


DE  VERE.» 

In  our  review  of  Tremaine,  we  estimated  its  author  rather  as  a 
shrewd  ohserver  than  a  profound  philosopher.  The  present  work 
confirms  this  impression.  De  Vere  is  superior  in  every  way  to  its  pre- 
decessor, and  if  it  has  not  altered  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
writer^s  capacity,  it  has  very  much  exalted  our  opinion  of  its  powers. 
He  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  deep  or  an  accurate  thinker,  but  he  has  looked 
at  the  world  as  a  painter  views  a  landscape,  with  a  fine  perception  of 
every  variety  of  hue  and  form,  though  uninstructed  and  perhaps  in- 
curious respecting  their  causes.  The  artist  may  not  sketch  the  less 
faithfully,  or  feel  a  less  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  because 
he  is  unacquainted  with  botany,  geology,  and  astronomy ;  and  our 
author  may  not  paint  humanity  in  many  of  its  nicest  phases  with  less 
exactness  because  he  is  not  profoundly  grounded  in  moral  science. 
He  has  seen  much  of  men,  and  seen  them  well,  with  a  piercing  sight 
and  a  liberal  allowance  for  peculiarities,  a  just  distaste  for  littleness 
in  all  its  disguises,  and  a  fervent  love  of  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
mind.  He  notes,  but  he  does  not  rage,  against  foibles,  while  he 
pourtrays  the  virtues  with  a  tone  of  calm  enjoyment  which  indicates 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  pleasure  in  the  task,  and  gives  a  rich 

*  De  Vere  ;  or  the  Man  of  Independence,  By  the  Author  of  Tremaine.  In  four 
Volumes.    London  :  Colbum,  1827. 
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character  of  repose  to  the  picture  under  his  hands.    He  has  lived 
much  in  the  great  world,  and  has  carried,  out  of  it  a  taste  unvitiated, 
a  mind  stored  with  ohservations,  and  above  all,  an  uncomipted  heart. 
This  last  attribute  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  characteristics  of  the 
work,  which  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  bears 
on  every  page  the  stamp  of  goodness.    We  occasionally  feel  that  the 
writer  is  weak,  often  that  he  is  diffuse  to  tediousness,  but  he  never 
ceases  to  be  respectable.     There  is  a  fine  temper  about  the  book 
which  acts  as  a  charm  on  the  reader,  and  inclines  him  to  a  congenial 
mood  of  indulgence.    He  sees  much  nobleness  of  sentiment,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  beautiful  in  all  its  shapes  moral  and  natural,  in 
combination  with  feebleness  of  judgment;  but  he  grants  a  kindly  tole- 
ration to  the  failing,  in  consiaeration  of  the  amiable  qualities  asso- 
ciated with  it.     It  is  the  property  of  sun-shine  to  lend  cheerfulness  to 
the  dullest  objects,  and  of  goodness  to  grace  even  error.   We  cannot 
explain  why  it  is  that  a  man  uniformly  exact  in  taste  is  often  signally 
deficient  in  judgment ;  the  same  faculty  which  we  call  taste  in  trifles 
should  be  judgment  in  matters  of  superior  importance ;  but  we  see 
that  It  is  not  so,  and  that  he  who  comes  to  a  right  conclusion  almost 
without  the  aid  of  thought,  arrives,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  a  wrong 
one,  when  he  applies  more  of  his  reasoning  powers  to  a  subject.    He 
has  a  ready  perception  of  beauty,  fitness,  and  concord ;  there  is,  in 
truth,  always  a  beauty,  a  fitness,  and  a  concord,  and  how  is  it  that 
in  graver  inquiries  he  does  not  catch  a  gUmpse  of  these  things^  of 
which  in  trifles  he  has  almost  an  instinctive  apprehension  ;   and  that 
they  do  not  give  him  a  clue  at  least  to  a  just  judgment  ?    If  taste  is 
not  an  undeveloped  reason,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  come  in  aid  of 
reason  ?     We  have  daily  examples  that  it  does  not ;  we  observe  it 
superseding  higher  principles,  but  never  guiding  to  them.     There  are 
many  men  in  public  life  who  ar€  enemies  to  injustice  and  oppression, 
not  from  principle  but  from  taste.     It  offends  them  to  see  cruelty,— 
there  is  deformity  in  it,  and  they  oppose  it,  because  they  dislike  it ; 
it  gives  them  pain,  uneasiness ;  it  is  to  their  minds  as  the  setting  of  a 
saw  or  the  grating  of  a  slate  pencil  is  to  their  ears.  Others,  without  a 
particle  of  taste,  or  an  atom  of  heart,  concur  with  them  in  their  con- 
clusion, being  brought  to  it  by  the  light  of  their  reason  alone.    Our 
author  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  phenomenon  we  have 
noted.    Wherever  the  demand  is  on  his  perceptions  he  is  exquisitely 
exact,  and  discovers,  without  parading  it,  his  critical  apprehensioa  of 
every  shade  of  distinction  in  the  objects  he  is  setting  before  us ;  but 
when  something  more  than  perception  is  called  for,  when  he  has  to 
penetrate  and  explore,  to  pierce  the  flimsiest  disguises  of  falsehood^ 
or  to  uuhusk  the  truth,  his  want  of  energy  and  vigour  is  manifest. 
He  has  no  wings  for  speculation ;  his  strength  is  with  sensible  images. 
In  the  province  of  taste  he  is  excellent,  and  he  has  certainly  aggran- 
dized this  province,  extended  its  bounds  very  far ;  but  where  taste 
ends  and  the  higher  judgment  begins,  he  is  powerless.     In  support  of 
this  position  we  could  fill  some  pages  with  examples  of  extraordinary 
weakness,  confusion,   and  inaccuracy    of    reasoning.     Of  logic  we 
should   infer  that   the   author  was   entirely  ignorant,  and  yet  his 
writings  give  us  an  idea  of  so  accomplished  a  man,  that  we  can 
hardly  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  assume  him  unpossessed  of  any 
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necessary  acquirement.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that  some  very  re-'^ 
inarkable  solecisms  in  the  forms  of  argumentation  occur  in  his  book. 
In  the  dialectical  combats  a  remark  is  often  made,  and  a  triumphant 
objection  is  offered,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  fable  of  De  Vere  is  inartificial  and  uninteresting,  and  it  is 
barren  of  incident  or  stirring  adventure.  Those,  therefore,  who  take 
it  up  as  a  mere  novel,  will  probably  lay  it  down  with  considerable 
disappointment.  The  plot  is  but  the  slender  thread  on  which  the 
author  strings  his  pearls — his  characters.  De  Vere  is  not  a  drama,  it 
is  rather  a  gallery  of  sculpture  in  which  we  see  a  number  of  finely 
chiselled  forms,  many  of  them  admirable  copies  of  nature,  but  having 
no  relation  with  each  other,  except  that  indeed  of  the  common  kin- 
dred of  truth.  Our  eye  first  reposes  on  one  figure,  and  then  passe? 
over  a  naked  space  to  another,  and  another,  excellent  but  still — there 
is  every  feature  of  life,  but  its  warm  motion  is  wanting,  and  the  effect, 
though  imposing,  is  cold.  Among  these  statues  are  some  perfect  per- 
formances. There  is  a  kind  of  moral  centaur,  a  being,  one  half 
knavery,  and  Afe^ other  the  keenest  sensibility,  which  is  unmatched; 
it  is  a  specift^'Vftft  rogue  which  has  never  been  described  in  print  be- 
fore, but  tht^'^rft^h  of  it  will  be  confessed  at  once,  as  it  is  often  seen. 
Clayton,  this  sensitive  scoundrel,  is  a  refinement  on  the  Blifil  of  Field- 
ing ;  he  has  his  sleekness,  meanness,  and  hypocrisy,  together  with  the 
addition  of  fine  feelings  y  which  stamps  him  an  original  character  on 
paper,  though  by  no  means  a  rare  one  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  custom  of  inferior  artists  to  make  their  villains  uniformly 
men  of  coarse  minds  and  depraved,  or,  at  least,  merely  animal  appetites. 
Clayton  is  one  of  elegant  desires,  and  when  the  master  passion  of 
self-interest  does  not  possess  him  and  turn  him  to  roguery,  he  has  a 
soul  delicately  sensible  of  excellence.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  his 
moral  composition  from  this  passage — 

We  have  fiBiiled  (says  the  author)  in  our  contemplation  of  human  nature,  and  parti- 
cularly failed  in  delineating  Clayton's  character,  if  we  have  not  shown  tliat  the  strong- 
est Contrasts,  nay  contradictioDS,  may  sometimes  he  found  in  the  same  bosom,  and  that 
very  keen  susceptibilities  are  not  always  incompatible  with  considerable  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple. That  Clayton  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  could  feel  even  the  raptures  of  tender- 
ness through  all  the  avenues  to  the  soul,  is  no  more  than  true  ;  although  beauty,  rap- 
ture, and  tenderness  itself,  could  all  be  abandoned  in  a  moment,  whenever  the  finger 
of  self-interest  beckoned  him  away.  While  this  beckon  was  not  perceived,  and  still 
more,  if  self-interest  lay  in  the  same  road  with  feeling,  of  feeling  no  man  bad  a  prettier 
stock.  In  short  no  man  went  beyond  him  in  that  sort  of  sentiment  which  emanates 
from  the  imi^aation,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart. 

The  character  of  Lord  Mowbray  comes  next  to  Clayton's  in  merit. 
He  is  the  Lord  Westmorland  of  the  political  drama.  A  man  with 
about  the  same  tenacity  to  ofl&ce  which  an  oyster  has  to  its  bed,  which 
rests  undisturbed  by  a  hundred  tempests,  and  opens  its  shell  for  every 
change  of  tide — till  in  an  unlucky  hour  it  is  dredged  up  and  destroyed. 
Lord  Mowbray  is  the  head  of  a  noble  house,  and  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  who  looks  upon  oflftce  on  any  terms  as  the  only  basis  of  human 
happiness,  and  is  content  to  submit  to  every  kind  of  humiliation  for 
the  retention  of  it.  The  end  of  existence  with  him  is  place ;  this 
secured,  the  grand  object  is  a  lasting  administration.  Identifying  his 
own  convenience  with  the  nation's  good,  he  supposes  that  a  permanent 
ministry  is  the  main  point  necessary  to  its  welfare.     Of  its  composi- 
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tion,  like  some  other  greater  men,  he  is  regardless.  If  he  is  in  it, 
that  is  enough — all  is  well.  '^  At  the  same  time,"  says  his  historian, 
'^  there  was  a  part  of  his  character  which,  for  the  undeviating  consis- 
tency as  well  as  energy  that  he  displayed  in  it,  entitled  him  to  all 
respect.  This  was  a  notion  of  what  he  called  political  discipline. 
As  throughout  his  career  he  had  acted  upon  a  principle  amounting 
to  sacred,  of  unqualified  ohedience  to  all  who  were  ahove  him ;  so 
even  in  his  first  advances,  he  exacted,  to  the  letter,  from  his  official 
inferiors,  all  that  he  himself  had  paid  to  those  ahove  him.*  A  suhal- 
tern  in  office,  he  used  to  hold,  could  have  no  opinion  hut  that  of  his 
chief;  a  memher  of  Parliament  none  hut  that  of  his  party  ;  and  any 
show  of  deviation  from  these  duties  was  treated  hy  him  as  treason, 
and  as  such  held  in  ahhorrence.  These,  and  other  such  maxims, 
were  laid  down  hy  him  in  a  manner  little  less  than  oracular ;  they 
were  paramount  to  all  others  in  his  notions  of  government ;  indeed, 
they  were  almost  the  only  notions  of  government  which  he  possessed ; 
for  as  to  all  great  views  of  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  he  left  them  to 
those  whom  he  at  the  time  supported ;  satisfied  hims^)||S  with  support- 
ing them.'^  This  Lord  Mowhray  is  the  patron  of  the  p^f^nu  Clayton, 
who  having  incurred  the  ahhorrence  of  all  houourahli^riainds  hy  some 
dirty  work,  a  hase  piece  of  ratting,  is  judged  hy  his  nohle  protector 
worthy  of  a  sinecure,  hy  way  of  a  salve  for  his  wounds  in  the  service. 
The  minister  te  whom  the  request  is  urged  objects,  **  It  may  gild 
him,  but  it  will  be  with  tarnished  gold." 

"  Gild  him,  however,"  said  Lord  Mowbray.  This  is  one  of  those 
anecdotes  which  give  a  stamp  to  a  character.  It  is  impossible  to  misap- 
prehend the  manner  of  the  man  after  hearing  these  three  words  reported 
of  him.  He  speaks,  and  we  know  him.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
fine  stroke.  De  Vere  reproaches  his  then  friend  Clayton  for  accept- 
ing the  post — 

**  Far  from  accepting  new  appointments/'  said  he  with  some  indignation  to  the 
latter ;  "  you  should  have  laid  down  the  old  one.'' 

Clayton,  in  reply,  deeply  lamented  the  miserable  state  of  affairs ;  wished  himself  a 
thousand  times  out  of  politics  in  some  calm  retreat,  and  said  he  had  been  inhumanly 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  ex«minister,  whose  cause  he  had  always  advocated,  till  he 
found  him  really  too  dangerously  ambitious.  But,  in  regard  to  his  keeping  or  accept- 
ing new  offices,  he  pleaded  thaUhe  really  was  not  his  own  master,  but  a  mere  follower 
of  Lord  Mowbray  on  that  point.  Nor  could  he  prevent  his  patron,  if  he  thought  his 
honour  concerned,  from  insisting  that  his  accession  to  the  new  arrangement  should  not 
be  stigmatized,  either  in  his  own,  or  his  friend's  person,  and  that  therefore  a  strong 
demonstration  should  he  made  in  their  favour. 

"  'j'hat,"  said  De  Vere,  little  moved,  "  would  require  some  high  notice  of  my  lord 
himself." 

**  You  are  right,"  returned  Clayton,  "  and  you  therefore  cannot  be  surprised  if  you 
find  that  he  has  accepted  the  red  ribband." 

Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this  misapprehension  of  Clayton. 
The  high  notice  which  the  honourable  De  Vere  had  in  his  thoughts 
was  one  of  a  very  different  nature — a  high  notice  to  mark  the  sense 
of  the  purity  of  his  uncle's  (for  such  is  Lord  Mowbray)  motives,  but 
the  parvenu  instances  the  price  of  his  meanness. 

•  It  is  this  which  always  makes  the  truckling  jack  in  office  so  insolent  to  his  inferiors. 
He  thinks  himself  entitled  to  exact  from  tliem  the  prostration  which  he  offers  to  his 
sopeiiors,  and  it  soothes  his  self-love  to  compel  others  U>  be  as  supple  as  himself. 
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We  introduce  these  illustrations,  as  we  shall  do  others,  rather 
a,hraptly,  because  in  no  other  way  can  we  deal  with  the  book.  Like 
I'lemaine,  the  pattern  is  of  such  Brobdignag  proportions,  that  we 
cannot  reduce  it  to  the  limits  of  our  pages,  and  all  that  we  attempt  is 
to  take  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  which  appear  to  us  of  a  kind  that 
will  bear  insulation.  The  stoty  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
follow ;  it  is  so  lumbering  and  void  of  interest.  It  is  the  waggon  in 
which  the  characters  are  stowed,  and  it  travels  along  at  a  snaiPs 
pace,  with  a  prodigious  creaking,  and  cracking,  and  grinding  of  its 
great  broad  wheels.  To  pursue  the  course  of  such  a  machine  is  not 
at  all  to  our  tastes,  and  our  readers  would  derive  little  gratification 
from  learning  its  different  lingering  stages ;  we  shall  therefore  run 
before  it  or  lag  behind  it,  according  to  the  temptation  that  offers; 

The  character  of  Wentworth  is  obviously  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Canning 
en  beau ;  and  the  political  incidents  in  which  he  figures  strikingly 
and  singularly  accord  with  those  which  have  just  surprised  and  de* 
lighted  the  world.  Wentworth,  like  the  original,  is  a  man  of  prodi- 
gious talents^  iVbich  are  understood  rather  than  expressed ;  they  ar6 
of  an  aboverj^oi^fkind,  and  without  evidence  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  him  cre^ti>£Gir  them,  which  of  course,  as  in  all  such  cases,  we 
implicitly  do.  In  his  little  moments  of  petulance,  the  likeness  between 
Wentworth  and  our  distinguished  statesman  is  very  strong,  and  wo 
are  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  equally  so  in  those  of  his  generosity. 
Take  it  all  and  all,  however,  this  is  not  one  of  the  best  charaeters. 
We  turn  from  it  to  the  two  Flowerdales,  excellent  in  their  respective 
ways.  The  one  a  man  steeped  and  starched  in  office,  formal,  worldly, 
yet — here  is  the  talent — respectable,  nay  amiable;  the  kind  of 
person  whom  we  meet  in  the  world  and  esteem,  but  who  never  before 
looked  well  upon  paper.  The  artist  shows  his  powers  in  making  a 
good  painting  of  so  difficult  a  subject.  His  brother,  a  country  gen- 
tleman, the  very  opposite  of  this,  is  one  of  those  beings  in  the  existence 
of  which  it  delights  and  elevates  us  to  believe.  We  would  fain 
transfer  the  portrait  of  him  from  the  author's  canvass^  but  thirty- 
nine  pages  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  wish,  and  there  is  not 
a  part  which  we  can  omit  without  destroying  the  charm  of  the  whole. 
We  may  give  some  idea  of  our  author's  manner  by  stating  that  thid 
space  is  occupied  by  a  dialogue  over  bread  and  cheese !  Pew>  how- 
ever, will,  we  think,  quarrel  with  its  length.  There  is,  to  our  mindsy 
great  freshness  and  a  fineness  of  tone  about  this  quiet  scene.  Simple 
in  its  effect,  but  most  elaborate  in  its  execution,  it  is  a  sample  of  thd 
style  of  the  writer's  labours,  and  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  exhi- 
1[)iting  his  more  finished  performauces  in  a  narrow  compass.  He  does 
not  deal  in  bold  strokes  and  grand  efforts,  but  in  minute  touches  and 
patient  developments  which  remind  us  of  the  manner  of  Richardson, 
divested,  however,  of  its  repulsive  homeliness. 

Indeed,  though  the  author  indulges  in  one  or  two  quiet  sneets  at 
this  antiquated  model,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  moulded  his 
conceptions  of  excellence  on  it.  De  Vere  himself  seems  to  us  ft 
descendant  of  the  Gi'andison  family.  He  is  a  man  of  good  birth, 
small  fortune,  and  much  pride,  who  cannot  advance  an  inch  in  the  world 
by  reason  of  his  excessive  virtues.  His  uncle.  Lord  Mowbray,  wishes 
to  launch  him  into  politics,  that  is,  to  qualify  him  for  a  placeman ; 
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but  De  Vere  had  too  itauch  honesty  and  independence  for  this  voea- 
tion.     He  refuses  to  creep,  and  not  having  wings  to  fly,  remains  a 
cypher.     He  is  in  love  with  his  cousin  Constance,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Lord  Mowbray,  but  as  he  is  poor  and  she  is  rich,  pride 
forbids  him  to  pretend  to  her  hand.    He  is  in  every  way  unfortunate. 
He  sees  his  mistress  besieged  by  a  profligate  nobleman,  Lord  Cleve- 
land, and  his  seat  in  Parliament  stolen  from  him  by  his  treacberoua 
friend  Clayton,  and  goes  abroad  in  despair  with  WentWorth,  who 
retires  from  political  life  for  a  season,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  our  rough  sketch  to  explain.    At  last,  by  d  clumsy  pro- 
cess, after  the  death  of  Lord  Mowbray,  his  right  to  a  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Constance  is  established,  and  he  is  blessed,  according  to 
the  dispensation  of  novelS)  with  all  his  desires,  not,  be  it  observed, 
by  means  of  any  meritorious  exertion  on  his  own  part,  but  by  au 
accident  arising  from  the  villany  of  his  rival.    Throughout  the  book 
we  take  no  interest  in  De  Vere.    Pride  may  be  a  good  accessory,  but 
it  is  a  bad  staple  commodity  for  a  character,  and  we  are  weary  of  the 
set  pamde  of  De  Vere's.     The  author  has  endeavoured  also  indeed 
to  invest  him  with  the  charm  of  simplicity,  but  hiid^^l^scarried,  and 
ineflect  almost  made  him  a  simpleton.    There  are  tt^atiftore  prominent 
persons  whom  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed,  Harclai,  and  the  Pre- 
sident Herbert.    The  first  is  a  common-place  character ;  a  man  with 
a  heart  all  benevolence  and  a  tongue  all  misanthropy,  such  as  we 
have  in  scores  in  the  D^Arblay  novels,  et  id  genus  onme.     The  last 
is  a  worldly  priest ;  a  kind  of  trumpeter,  who  though  he  does  not 
engage  himself  as  a  combatant,  is  perpetually  sounding  the  charge 
for  action  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.     How  the  author  intended  this 
personage  to  be  regarded  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  him  other  than  an  unprincipled  rogue  at  bottom^    By  the 
bye,  he  does  the  orthodox  duty  of  the  work ;  he  is  the  mouth^pieoe 
of  the  writer's  theology,  and  a  precious  organ  he  is»    We  shall  extract 
a  discussion,  exemplifying  the  weakness  in  reasoning  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted.    The  question  mooted  is  the  perceptible  inter- 
position of  Providence ;    we  regret  to   see  Such  points  agitated  by 
incompetent  disputants.— 

'*  The  time,  as  I  obierred,"  Mid  the  PYdsident  Herb«t!rt»"  is  over  when  risibie  interpo- 
sidon  was  the  coadescesdiDg  mode  of  directing  the  wodd ;  for,  unhappily  for  us,  there 
id  now 

'  No  more  of  talk  when  God  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend  famUiar,  us'd 
To  sit  indulgent.'  " 

'*  That  mnst  itideed  have  been  a  happy  time,"  seid  De  Vere ;  and  to  that  sentiment 
his  cousin,  by  her  looks,  evidently  responded. 

"  Instead  of  poetry,  give  me  facts*''  said  Cleveland*  "  What  does  hist(H:y  «ay 
to  it?" 

"  Will  you  beUev6  histw  if  I  tell  you  1 "  asked  the  divine. 

*'  I  will  not  believe  Livy^  silly  stories  of  voices  in  the  air,  any  more  than  my  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  his  sleeping  dream  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  his  waking  one 
of  tx)rd  Brooke,  at  Litchfield." 

"  You  wish  to  touch  me  home,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  In  mentioning  the  last.  Bat 
setting  aside  my  partiality  for  my  favourite  cathedral,  if  you  ask  me  seriously  to  say 
what  I  think,  I  am  not  one  of  those  enlightened  persons,  like  your  lordship,  who  have 
so  settled  the  matter  as  not  to  consider  the  circnmstances  of  Lord  Brooke's  deadi  a» 
peculiarly  awful." 

"  I  have  never  gone  by  the  spot  where  he  fell,"  said  De  Vere,  who  had  been  most 
attentive  to  this  part  of  the  conversation,   "  without  feeling  it  so ;  nor  can  I  laugh  at 
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Clarendon  for  appearing  to  favour  the  notion,  (be  does  no  more,)  that  this  death  was 
an  absolute  and  immediate  judgment." 

"That  such  a  mind  as  your*s,"  cried  Cleveland,  **  should  think  so!  But  I  will 
refer  you  to  a  far  better  confutation  than  mine  of  so  ridiculous  a  legend  ;"  and  he  took 
a  letter  from  his  pocket-book,  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  man  of  high  fashion, 
and  some  research  in  the  olden  literature  of  the  country,  though  of  little  depth  as  a 
real  philosopher,  which  he  was  even  then  affecting  to  be.  He  was  a  correspondent  of 
Cleveland's  on  these  subjects,  on  which  they  much  agreed ;  but  Herbert,  who  perfectly 
knew  his  shallowness,  at  the  same  time  that  he  admitted  his  agreeable  wit,  observed 
instantly,  on  hearing  his  name,  '*  He  will  make  it  ridiculous  if  he  can,  for  he  lives  but 
to  ridicule  all  that  is  serious.  Barring  his  wit,  however,  which  is  delightful,  his 
reasoning  is  in  general  as  shallow,  as  his  presumption  is  offensive/' 

**  The  cleverest  man  of  the  age,"  replied  Cleveland. 

**  At  an  epigram  if  you  will,  said  Herbert ;  "  but  at  a  truth  no  conjuror.  Let  us 
first  see  what  is  Clarendon's  story,  and  then  hear  the  comment.  Lord  Brooke, 
perhaps  a  sincere  and,  as  it  should  seem,  a  pious  man,  had  resolved  to  storm  the  Close 
at  Litchfield,  which  held  for  Charles.  A  little  doubtful,  it  would  appear,  of  the  law- 
fulness of  his  cause,  (he  should  have  thought  of  that  before  he  commenced  rebel,)  he 
knelt  down  before  the  assault  began,  and  prayed,  if  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in  was 
not  just,  that  he  might  be  cut  off.  Soon  afterward  he  was  shot.  Now  what  does  your 
cleverest  man  of  the  age  say  to  this  ?  " 

'*  Why,  he  asks,"  replied  Cleveland,  "  '  Does  the  ruler  of  the  universe  inflict 
sudden  destruction,  ds  'the  way  to  set  right  a  conscientious  man  ?  '  " 


"And  is  this  sJlIJ  jaaid  Herbert.  **  If  it  is,  and  it  be  witty,  most  unfortunately 
for  the  wit.  Lord  firoQke  had  not  prayed  to  be  set  right,  but  to  be  **  cut  off  "  if  wrong. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  wit  depends  upon  &  false  statement^  for  his  real  prayer  was  com- 
plied with.  But  even  without  this,  could  there  be  no  other  reason  for  his  death,  than 
what  concerned  Lord  Brooke  ?  The  notoriety  of  the  prayer,  and  its  issue,  made  it  of 
the  last  importance  to  those  who  witnessed  the  facts.  To  them,  opinion  was  set  right, 
as  far  as  such  an  example  could  set  it  right ;  and  hence  the  argument  against  inter- 
position, on  account  of  absurdity,  falls  to  absolute  nothing." 

This  is  downright  folly.  What  can  be  less  miraculous  than  the  fall 
of  a  man  in  battle  ? — ^what  more  in  the  common  course  of  things  ? 
Certain  persons  hold,  that  play-going  is  sinful.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
a  worthy  gentleman  begins  to  feel  some  misgivings  of  the  lawfulness 
of  his  favourite  pleasure ;  that  he  kneels  down  and  prays,  that  if  it 
be  sinful,  his  pocket  may  be  picked  in  going  into  the  pit — ^would  any 
one  regard  the  larceny  as  a  miracle  ?  And  yet  a  greater  proportion  of 
lives  are  lost  in  battles,  than  of  Barcelonas  in  crowded  houses. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  flimsy,  on  both  sides,  than  these 
discussions  of  spiritual  matters ;  the  scoffer  and  the  divine  are  equally 
imbecile.  Lord  Cleveland  asks  Herbert  whether  he  has  ever  heard  su- 
pernatural voices  ?  The  dignitary  says  he  has — the  voice  of  his  Maker ; 
and  he  declares,  that  it  is  like  the  music  of  enchantment,  the 
description  of  which  we  have  all  admired  in  certain  lines  of  poetry ! — 
he  affirms  the  disputed  manifestation,  by  likening  it  to  a  thing  that 
has  no  existence  !  It  were  well  that  subjects  of  this  nature  were  not 
touched  upon  at  all  in  works  of  fiction. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  cite  some  more  creditable  example  of  the 
author's  powers,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  them  at  full  length,  and  in  their  full  vigour, 
in  his  own  pages.  This,  as  we  have  premised,  is  a  difl&cult  attempt. 
It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  subjoined  sketch  of  day-break  in 
Westminster  on  the  morning  of  a  grand  debate  in  the  House,  will 
bear  abstraction.  The  truth  of  the  introductory  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  the  repose  of  a  great  city,  when  all  nature  is  in  action, 
cannot  fail  to  be  felt ;  and  the  picturesque  force  of  the  description 
will  be  acknowledged  by  every  observer.     De  Vere  is  leaving  town 
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in  company  with  Wentworth,  whose  health  and  spirits  compel  him 
to  a  temporary  retirement  from  politics  at  the  very  moment  of  a 
grand  parliamentary  struggle. 

This  contrast,  which  often  exists  between  the  cheerful  appearance  of  inanimate 
objects  and  the  deep  rest  of  inan,  is,  to  a  contemplative  person,  always  fall  of  interest ; 
nor,  perhaps,  of  all  the  scenes  on  which  such  a  person  loves  to  fasten,  is  there  one 
more  pregnant  with  philosopliic  food  than  this — the  exhibition  of  a  great  city  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  myriads  which  it  is  known  to  contain,  and  is  soon  to  pour  forth, 
are  then  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  the  liouses,  teeming  with  life,  appear  abandoned  and 
desolate.  At  best  they  are  buried  in  peaceful  forgetfulness,  ft-om  which  it  seema 
almost  a  pity  to  rouse  them.  How  many  thousands  of  those  who  were  thus  lost  in 
happy  oblivion,  were  soon  to  awake  to  care,  to  doubt,  to  struggle,  or  to  certain 
affliction !  Many,  however,  to  joy  ;  though  neither  De  Vere  nor  his  companion  made 
these  last  any  part  of  the  visions  they  indulged ;  yet  with  other  feelings  than  those 
which  preyed  upon  each,  the  softness  of  the  morning,  and  the  journey  before  them, 
might  have  created  very  different  sensations.* 

llie  sun  had  been  up  above  an  hour,  but  was  now  tempered  by  clouds  which  had 
just  shed  the  blessing  of  a  gentle  rain  on  the  earth,  enough  (and  no  more)  to  allay 
heat,  and  turn  every  thing  to  freshness.  But  the  busy  dwellers  of  Whitehall  were 
still  steeped  in  sleep,  save  now  and  then,  where  an  earlier  stirrer  than  the  rest  had 
opened  his  window  aloft,  to  inhale  the  air.  On  advancing,  hoj^ever,  towards  Parlia- 
ment-street, symptoms  of  bustle  and  watchfulness  displayed.' Tnl^^d^ves.  At  first  a 
desultory  straggler  was  seen,  with  jaded  step  and  night-Wji^  Idof^  creeping  like 
snail  (though  with  any  thing  but  shining  morning  face)  towardSll^al  ominous  place  of. 
combat,  where  the  fate  of  nations  was  often  decided,  and  might  be  then  deciding. 
Another  and  another  still  succeeded,  till  at  length  whole  groupes,  by  threes  and  fours 
at  a  time,  swept  the  pavement,  arm  in  arm,  hurrying  faster  and  feister,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  being  too  late  for  the  question,  or  anxious  with  mutual  fear  at  the  sight  of 
each  other's  strength. 

These  had  all  been  summoned  to  vote  from  their  respective  clubs,  where,  tired  of  a 
ten-hours'  debate,   they  had  sought  a  temporary  and  feverish  refuge.     Dim  as  were, 
their  eyes,  and  furrowed  their  temples  with  watching,  their  countenances  still  gleamed . 
with  what  agitated  them  within  ;  and  hope  and  doubt,  and  anxious  calculation,  and 
(with  many,  let  us  cordially  add)  real  patriotism,  excited  them  all  by  turns ;  and  this 
gave  a  momentary  ardour  to  their  spirits,  and  an  accelerating  impulse  to  their  steps. 

It  was  a  sight  which  neither  Wentworth,  nor,  indeed,  De  Vere  could  view  without 
emotion.  The  former  saw  many  of  his  friends  and  many  of  his  opponents,  as  the 
carriage  rolled  past  them.  Amongst  these  was  Clayton,  whose  quick  but  solitary  pace 
and  disconcerted  air  rather  surprised  them.  He  had  in  fact  been  dispatched  to  bring  \vp 
a  detachment  of  hesitating,  though  general  supporters  of  Lord  Oldcastle  ;  had  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  a  knot  of  county  members ;  and  was,  in  truth,  ruminating  on  the 
coarseness  and  ingratitude  too,  of  country  gentlemen,  when,  with  irregular  step,  and 
face  full  of  care,  he  was  thus  seen  hurrying  to  his  patrons  with  apprehensions  of 
something  little  short  of  mutiny.  Both  the  friends  observed  the  phenomenon,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  argued  from  it,  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  ministerial  party.  This, 
with  the  eventful  discussion  which  was  pending,  and  his  possible  power  of  influencing 
it,  but,  above  all,  the  proximity  of  the  scene,  staggered  his  resolution.  His  hand  was 
several  times  on  the  glass,  to  order  the  postillion  to  stop,  and'  his  heart  beat  high  at. 
the  thought  of  gallant  encounter ;  when  the  weakness  of  his  chest,  and  the  solemn 
promise  he  had  given  to  Wilmot  (of  which  De  Vere  forcibly  reminded  him),  turned 
him  from  his  design,  and  he  too  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  that  he  might  not 
be  noticed  either  by  the  former  companions  of  his  glory,  or  the  rivals  of  his  power. 

Having  at  length  escaped  by  driving  over  Westminster-bridge,  he  could  not  help 
stretching  through  the  window,  to  take  a  view  of  the  House,  which  reared  itself  in 
placid  and  quiet  dignity  to  the  grey  morning,  unconscious  (and  it  seemed  almost 
strange  that  it  should  be  so)  of  the  agitating  scene  that  was  passing  within.    For 


*  The  modem  reader,  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  early  dawn  in  London,  may 
recollect  something  of  the  same  cast  in  the  novel  of  Granby ;  only  (as  I  am  most 
willing  to  allow)  it  is  better  executed  in  that  lively  and  very  agreeable  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  as  the  tone  of  sentiment  is  somewhat  different,  and 
as  it  introduces  a  different  course  of  action,  I  am  content  to  let  this  description  stand. 

[This  note  is  perfectly  unnecessary.  There  is  nothing  in  Granby  which  can  enter 
into  comparison  with  De  Vere.] 
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Wentwoztli  was  but  right  in  snppomng  that  at  thid  moment  the  doon  were  cloaed,  and 
the  speaker  engaged  in  the  act  of  putting  the  question.  The  thought  so  got  the  better 
of  hiro,  that,  had  he  not  been  a  little  ashamed  of  his  eagerness,  he  would  have  con- 
fessed then  (what  he  did  afterwards),  that  though  absolutely  out  of  hearing  of  the 
House,  he  mistook  the  hailing  of  soma  distant  watermen  across  the  river,  for  the  well- 
known  sounds  of  Aye  and  Mo  I  Such,  and  so  great,  on  particular  subjects,  is  the  power 
of  habitual  excitement  and  local  association. 

We  shall  extract  two  more  scenes,  and  with  them  close  our  review. 
Lord  Mowhray  gives  a  country  dinner.  The  invitations  of  course 
produce  a  commotion  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  district  for  some 
days.  The  question,  to  dine  or  not  to  dine,  is  thus  characteristically 
discussed  in  a  family  of  douhtful  station  :— 

*'  I  think  you  should  go,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who  was  a  woman  of  ambition  in 
her  way.  "The  eirls  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good,  that  is,  high 
company,  from  years  end  to  year's  end." 

"  And  why  should  it  be  good  because  it  is  high?  and  what  good  will  it  do  them,  if 
they  do  see  It?  "  said  her  eldest  son,  Walter., 

'*  It  will  shew  them  proper  models,  and  polish  their  manners ',  **  answered  the  as- 
piring mamma. 

"  As  if  the  models  of  Castle  Mowbray  were  fit  for  us  of  the  Grange,"'  returned 
Walter,  in  rather  a  surly  tone.  '*  No !  no !  we  are  too  downright  for  such  fine  titled 
people,  where  notUpfJiat  my  lord,  or  Sir  John,  will  go  down. 

'*  Nay,"  answered  the  mother,  '*  though  we  are  not  titled,  we  are  as  old  a  family 
as  any  without  titles,  in  the  county." 

"  And  as  poor,"  returned  Walter,  with  sourness. 

"That's  no  reason  we  should  be  lowered,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood. 

"  But  it  is  a  reason  why  the  giris  should  not  expose  themselves." 

"Krpose  themselves!  cri^  the  mother,  and  Miss  Charlotte,  ^e  youngest 
daughter,  bridling  up. 

*' Yes;"  continued  Walter;  "for  they  will  be  either  left  in  a  comer,  unnoticed, 
which  win  make  them  miserable ;  or  they  will  be  quizzed  for  want  of  fashionable 
airs.  At  best,  if  they  meet  with  auy  attention,  they  will  be  spoiled  for  ever  for  their 
own  home." 

"  But  what  says  lizzy  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Greenwood,  tumiug  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

Miss  Lizzy  was  rather  a  sentimentalist,  and  passed  a  very  idle  life  in  reading, 
urithout  being  greatly  the  better  for  it.  She  was  even  almost  a  woman  of  genius,  and 
like  many  other  women  of  genius,  being  radier  a  slattern,  she  affected  to  despise 
dress.  In  fact,  her  wardrobe  all  started  up  before  her,  on  hearing  the  proposal,  and 
not  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  it,  she  answered  with  great  decision,  "  1  quite 
agree  with  Walter.  I  am  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  made  to  swell  the  train  of 
any  Lady  Constance,  or  be  triumphed  over  by  fine  London  people." 

"And  what  says  William  1"  asked  the  mamma,  turning  to  her  second  son,  who 
had  silently,  but  observingly,  if  not  sneeringly,  listened  to  the  conversation. 

•'  Why,  that  both  Walter  and  Lizzy  are  prouder  than  Lord  Mowbray  and  Lady 
Constance  themselves,"  said  William.     "Charlotte,  I  trust,  has  more  sense." 

"I  confess,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  great,"  said  Charlotte;  "and  as  to  what  you 
8&y  of  Lady  Constance,  I  am  told  she  has  no  pride  in  her ;  and  I  am  sure  her  note  is 
very  pretty :  for  ray  part  I  should  like  to  go." 

*<  To  be  made  to  feel  your  insignificance,"  said  the  elder  brother. 

"Dear  Walter;  you  frighten  one,"  cried  Charlotte.  "Do,  William,  say  what 
you  think." 

William  was  a  man  of  ambition  too ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  a  philosophical  one, 
but  of  the  school  of  Aristippus,  though  he  had  never  heard  of  him.  His  philosophy 
was,  practically  at  least,  useful  to  himself. 

"My  opinion  is,  that  we  should  go,"  answered  William. 

"  To  what,  and  to  whom  t "  returned  Walter.  "  To  a  man  who  does  not  know  you ; 
and  thinks  he  stoops  in  inviting  you ;  and  only  invites  you  for  the  sake  of  getting  your 
interest  in  county  business? 

"  And  I  go  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  entertainments,"  said  William. 

"  He  will  not  know  you  out  of  his  own  house,"  said  Walter. 

"  But  he  knows  me  in  it,  and  a  merry  house  it  is,"  returned  William.  "  And  there 
is  Foxleigh,  and  Fairbum,  and  a  heap  of -old  cronies  to  talk  with  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  so  what  care  I  for  what  is  going  on  at  the  top." 

"But,  my  lord,"  observed  Walter. 
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"Oh!  if  I  went  to  fee  a  friend/'  interrupted  Willitm,  "I  allow  it  w^uld  be  differ 
rent.  But  I  go  as  I  would  to  a  play,  to  see  things  and  people  J  have  little  opportunity 
of  •seeing  dsewhere.  I  go,  too,  to  eat  turtle  and  venison*  which  I  never  get  any 
where.  I  generally  also  come  away  with  leave  for  a  day  or  two's  shooting,  and  thui» 
I  make  as  much  use  of  my  lord,  as  my  lord  makes  of  me." 

"  If  you  caJled  npon  him  in  town,  his  door  would  be  shnt  against  you/'  nid 
Walter. 

'<  Therefore,  I  never  do  call  upon  him  in  town,"  answered  WUliam* 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  said  Walter,  gloomily ;  and  whistling  bis  spaniel,  h9  walked  to 
tha  neighbonring  market  town,  where,  in  his  shooting  coat  and  gaiters,  he  dined 
with  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  fiurmed,  like  himself,  small  estates  of  their  own : 
and  who,  together  with  a  topping  brewer,  an  attorney,  and  a  thriving  tradesman  or 
two,  formed  a  club,  of  which  he  was  frequently  happy  to  be  chairman. 

Here  he  forgot  Lord  Mowbray  and  his  castle,  and  defied  his  invitations,  in  the 
respect  which  was  pud  him  by  the  club,  and  particularly  by  the  landlord  and  waiters, 
to  whom  all  he  said  was  law. 

"  There  go  pride  and  poverty  with  a  vengeanpe,"  said  WiUiam,  as  be  lost  sight 
of  his  brother.  **  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  take  the  world  as  it  goes ;  X  h^ 
Chariotte  will  do  so  too,  and  if  Lady  Constance  looks  cold  upon  her,  she  aia^r  Iflok 
cold  upon  Lady  Constance,  that's  aU." 

"I  love  your  spirit,"  said  his  mother,  *'it  is  like  ay  own/'  With  this,  it  was 
setUed  that  as  nuunma  was  very  infirm,  she  should  stay  at  bomajwitb  her  two  poor- 
spirited  children,  as  she  called  them,  and  send  the  more  advCiolifdtts  couple  to  aeek 
their  fortunes  at  the  castle.  -^t  h^r 

We  proceed  to  the  eventful  jour  de  f^te: — 

It  wanted  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  to  dressing-time ;  and  this  odd  half 
hour  was  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  such  guests  as,  coming  from  town,  or  a  great 
^stance,  were  to  sleep  at  the  castle,  and  dress  for  dinner.  Some  of  these  (as  no  Intsro- 
duction  was  expected  before  dinner-time)  remained  below ;  others  sought  their  noUe 
hosts. 

Among  these,  the  earliest  arrived,  (she  never  failed  of  beinf  in  time,)  was  a  Mrs. 
Oldbury,  the  whimsical  wife  of  a  neighbonring  and  reverend  gentlesfian,  who,  from 
being  bookish  and  indolent,  preferred  redding  in  his  prebendal  house  at  litdifield,  to 
either  their  own  mansion-house  on  his  own  estate,  or  a  town  life.  Mrs.  Oldbury,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  those  amiable  little  aristocrats  of  a  cathedral  town,  to  whom  we  for- 
merly alluded,  as  being  most  exact  in  enforcing  the  line  of  separation  between  ihe 
provincial  beau  monde  of  the  Close,  and  the  vulgar  thriving  people  composing  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  city.  Her  husband  was  a  high  Tory,  and  as  firm  a  political  suf^rter  of 
Jjora  Mowbray  as  his  disposition  would  let  him ;  he  was,  however,  too  Indolent  or  too 
9hy  to  attend  his  public  &ys. 

*'  Seldom  atfSie,  'twas  such  a  busy  life, 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife," 

We  have  called  Mrs.  Oldbury  whimsical,  andsurely  she  was  so  ;  for  being  really  as 
we  have  described  her,  a  woman  of  respectable  rank  and  consequence,  who  might  have 
received  as  a  right  those  attentions  firom  the  great  and  fashionable,  which  really  well-- 
bred people  never  refuse  where  they  are  merited,  she  seemed  to  prefer  suing  for  thein 
as  an  alms,  by  a  pertinacitjr  of  humiliation  and  a  too  obvious  flattery,  to  which  a  mere 
dependfmt  would  hardly  have  submitted.  She  watched  the  eye  of  a  person  of  fashion 
with  a  sort  of  feline  anxiety,  and  calculated  the  exact  advances  or  retrogrades  in  favour 
which  she  made,  or  thought  she  had  made,  with  those  who  really  were*  or  assomed  to 
be,  higher  bred  than  herself. 

But  a  very  high-looking  personage  was  presently  seen  mounting  the  steps  of  the 
terrace,  much  entangled  with  his  travelling  pelisse,  which,  to  Lord  Clevelana  s  honor, 
he  found  to  be  the  counterpart  of  his  own.  Colour,  pattern,  wadding,  and  above  all, 
the  braided  Brandenburgs,  were  precisely  the  same ;  only  there  having  been  a  hot  sun, 
the  house-party  rather  wondered  at  its  having  been  worn,  Mr.  Freshville,  th?  new 
arrival,  declared,  however,  it  had  been  very  cold,  and  he  was  elad  to  put  it  on. 

**  But  how  the  devU  did  you  come  by  it,"  said  the  End,  giving  him  a  finger,  xmther 
than  a  hand ;  "  I  thought  mine  had  been  the  only  one  in  JSngland;,  and  it  came  &om 
Paris  but  three  or  four  days  ago," 

'*  Exactly  the  time  of  mine,"  answered  Freshville,  mincing  }»a  wcprds,  but  with  mi 
assumption  of  dignity* 

The  Earl  looked  disple«ied,  luid  siud  he  bad  alrtady  found  it-imch  an  ugly  affiMr 
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that  he  had  riesolved  to  give  it  immediately  to  his  valet.    *'  It  may,  however,  keep  you 
warm  enough,"  added  Lord  Cleveland. 

Both  Constance  and  her  aunt  marked  this  little  piece  of  insolence,  but  to  their 
surprise,  the  Marchioness,  who,  with  all  her  rectitude,  as  it  has  been  hinted,  loved  a 
little  badinage,  where  she  thought  it  fieur  to  indulge  it,  was  most  diverted  with  the 
Bolenmity  of  astonishment  with  which  Freshville  received  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Freshville's 
pride  was  cruelly  affronted  as  he  bowed  his  thanks  for  this  speech,  which  was  more 
mortifying  than  it  seemed  :  for  Freshville,  a  new  man,  though  of  fortune,  had  made 
his  way  into  most  of  the  fashionable  classes,  only  by  the  studied  stiffiiess  of  his 
manners.  It  was  not  that  this  was  exactly  the  disposition  of  his  nature  ;  but  havinff 
resolved  to  be  fashionable,  he  had  viewed  the  different  roads  to  that  enviable  Jot,  and 
finding  all  others  preoccupied,  had  pitched  upon  a  well -pursued,  though  artificial, 
fastidiousness,  as  the  best  means  of  success.  All  his  deportment  therefore  was  serious ; 
he  seemed  to  be  governed  by  rule  and  line  ;  his  looks,  manner,  voice,  and  speech  were 
wrapped  up  in  a  gravity  wortliy  a  Spaniard.  His  dress  was  always  most  feshionably 
exact ;  he  took  snuff  with  pecuUar  grace  ;  and  his  bow  was  as  if  from  the  height  of 
elevation.  The  speeeh  of  the  Earl,  therefore,  was  a  blow  to  him,  and  a  severer  one 
than  at  first  appeared.  For  whether  from  his  want  of  pedigree,  or  want  of  genius  in 
the  walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen,  he  still  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  enviable 
point  of  supreme  bon  ton  ;  a  distinction  higher  than  mere  fashion,  of  which  all,  even 
of  the  fashionable,  are  not  always  aware. 

But  Freshville,  unlike  many  other  coxcombs,  had  made  this  discovery ;  and,  ts  a 
remedy,  he  thought,  that  being  admitted  to  the  companionship  of  the  £arl  of  Cleve- 
land, he  could  noti^o  better  than  become  the  double  of  that  illustrious  pertcm. 
Accordingly,  he  copied  him  at  least  in  the  fastidious  part  of  his  manner,  it  not  being 
convenient  to  imitate  his  agr^meus  ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  even  in  Paris,  he 
employed  the  same  tailor.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  the  French  operator 
had  only  (according  to  a  general  order  when  any  thing  particularly  rich  or  new  had 
been  commissioned  by  Cleveland)  obeyed  his  mstructions;  and  hence  the  travel- 
ling pelisse. 

Lord  Cleveland,  however,  soon  resumed  his  good  humour ;  for  in  fact  Freshville  was 
his  devoted  follovt-er  in  politics,  and  not  only  gave  him  his  own  vote  in  parliament, 
but  often  aided  him  in  elections, — all  which  was  cheaply  repaid  by  Cleveland, 
though  sometimes  in  a  manner  unpalatable  to  his  pride,  by  suffering  his  political 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  k  fashionable  friend. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him,**  said  Freshville  one  day,  on  the  eve  of  a 
ball  which  Cleveland  was  about  to  give  at  Richmond.  **  I  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  but 
he  says  he  must  have  me  :  indeed,  I  know  he  cannot  do  without  me.  I'his  is  a  little 
unreasonable ;  but  it  is  a  debt  of  friendship,  and  I  suppose  I  must  pay  it  -,  still,  it  is 
really  a  great  bore." 

The  sufferance  of  such  language  by  the  Earl,  secured  Freshville's  vote  upon  every 
question  during  the  whole  of  the  session. 

A  landau  now  drove  up,  from  which  landed  a  gay  bevy  of  a  mother  and  daughters, 
who  challenged  all  eyes.  These  were  the  females  of  a  family  nothing  less  than  right 
honourable.  Mr.  Partridge,  the  father,  had  advanced  through  a  long  political  life  to 
his  dignity  of  a  privy  counsellor  ;  which,  in  truth,  was  enjoyed  much  more  by  his  wife 
and  daughters,  than  himself;  for  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  by  way  of  (not 
letting  bim  down,  but)  gently  pushing  him  out  of  an  appointment  of  value. 

I'he  lady  of  this  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  (as  Harclai  once  shocked  her  by 
saying,)  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Earl,  though  nowise  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  called  it  a  misfortune,  pretty  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  Lady  Lidia  Loller,  of 
Addison,  whose  chief  reason  for  desiring  to  be  sent  to  the  infirmary  for  bad  temper 
was,  that  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  lady  of  quality  married  to  a  commoner.  It  is 
very  certain,  that  the  inequality  of  birth  and  connexions,  to  say  nothing  of  dispositions, 
between  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  lady,  occasioned  some  little  mortification  to  Uie  latter, 
and  a  great  deal  to  her  daughters :  as  they,  through  their  mother,  looked  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  first  ranks  of  fashion ;  while,  through  their  father,  they  were 
reduced  to  fear  (for  they  did  not  confess  ic  even  to  themselves)  that  they  might  be 
thought  a  little  too  plebeian.  This  must  account  for  the  extreme  jealousy  which  both 
mother  and  daughters  showed,  lest  their  pretensions  should  be  called  in  question ;  and, 
in  particular,  for  a  sort  of  studied  and  contemptuous  distance,  at  which  they  all  agreed 
in  keeping  persons  either  on  a  level  with  their  father's  fi&mily,  or  any  way  approaching 
to  a  rivalry  with  themselves. 

Both  Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Partridge  were  the  great  allies  of  Lord  Mowbray, 
who  had  more  than  once  entreated  their  assistance  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  castle 
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parties,  and  putting  the  natives  (as  Lady  Elizabeth  called  them)  into  good  humour 
with  his  lordship. 

As,  however,  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  her  daughters,  were  really  of  extremely 
high  monde,  and  the  higher,  from  being  reduced  sometimes  (for  the  reasons  above 
stated)  to  fear  it  might  be  disputed,  this  was  a  favour  not  absolutely  conferred  without 
sacrifice.  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  had  points  to  carry  with  Lord  Mowbray,  and  was 
moreover  his  relation,  consented  to  it  with  tolerable  grace  ;  but  her  daughters  were  by 
no  means  so  complying.  For  though  they  liked  the  castle  parties  sufficiently,  it  was, 
perhaps,  more  because  they  there  felt  themselves  to  be  members  of  a  privileged  few, 
who  could  indulge  in  the  exaction  of  almost  divine  honours  from  the  many,  than 
because  they  felt  under  any  obligation  to  submit  their  cloth  of  gold  to  the  cloth  of 
fries  of  country  families.  The  political  considerations  which  led  to  it,  they  were  totf 
young  to  understand,  or  to  care  for  them  if  they  did.  Their  mother  had  indeed  given 
them  very  proper  lectures  upon  this  subject,  which  they  heard  with  about  as  much 
attention,  as  &ey  heard  all  other  lectures,  to  which  in  the  course  of  their  education 
they  had  been  obliged  to  Usten. 

This  party  had  now  begun  to  ascend  the  terrace  steps,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  passed 
through  the  lane  made  for  her  at  bottom,  bowing  to  those  of  her  acquaintance  whom 
she  recognized,  with  distant  condescension,  till  she  reached  the  high  personages  who 
viraited  for  her  at  top.  Her  daughters  (two  in  number)  followed  her,  with  a  most 
assured  air,  seeming  to  think  that  several  persons  who  saluted  them  as  they  passed, 
were  mere  statues,  whom  it  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  incumbent  upon  them 
to  notice.  ,ilj  ,j.. 

They  were  in  a  very  fashionable  deshabille  de  voyage,  consistJBg'Of  loose  travelling 
gowns  of  scarlet,  well  trimmed  and  flounced,  and  clasped  with  gold.  The  face  of 
one  at  least  was  blooming,  and  the  figures  of  both  tall  and  striking  ;  of  all  which 
advantages  they  seemed  to  be  fully  sensible.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  be* 
tween  Uiem.  For,  while  Miss  Zephyrina,  the  youngest,  was  sweet  seventeen,  the 
eldest,  Miss  Partridge,  was  at  tliat  uneasy  (we  had  almost  said  unhappy)  age,  when 
the  world  pronounces  a  lady's  girlhood  to  be  gone,  and  the  patient  is  not  disposed  to 
agree  in  the  decision.  What  that  age  is,  we  dare  not  say  ;  for  it  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  every  one  must  apply  it  for  herself.  *'  II  n'y  a  qu^un  printem$ 
dans  Vann6e"  says  an  old  French  proverb — and  Miss  Partridge  thought  so  too  ;  but 
then  she  also  thought  that  the  printems  lasted  longer  with  her  than  it  did  with  any 
body  else.  In  short,  that  bloom  and  alacrity  of  spirit,  which  render  a  young  girl  so 
charming  to  herself  and  others,  had  left  her  ;  and  she  had  not  (yet)  acquired  those 
other  graces,  from  sense  and  manner,  which,  by  making  a  woman  more  estimable, 
cause  her  to  be  infinitely  more  attracting. 

Nothing  pleased  the  elder  Miss  Partridge  so  much  as  when  she  was  classed  with 
her  sister,  under  the  name  of  *'  the  girls."  She  was  fond  of  telling  stories  wherein 
her  father  would  say,  *•  Come  along,  girls,**  or  talk  of  his  girls;  and  she  was  even 
once  known  to  be  civil  for  ten  minutes  to  a  man  she  had  determined  to  cut,  because 
she  heard  he  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  *'  charming  girl." 

These  sisters  advanced  with  a  quick  step,  laughing  loudly  with  one  another,  and 
staring  through  their  glasses  at  the  persons  who  made  way  for  them,  to  the  right  and 
left. 

De  Vere,  who  met  their  view,  was  honoured  with  most  radiant  smiles ;  while,  as 
to  Harclai,  who  was  standing  by  him,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  them,  they  almost 
laughed  in  his  face.  But  the  attraction  of  the  great  magnet,  the  frimily  party  above, 
increasing  (like  other  attractions)  in  increased  proportion  as  they  approached,  they 
w6re  at  last  drawn  into  its  focus  with  irresistible  velocity. 

But,  hoirible  to  relate !  Mrs.  Oldbury,  whom  they  had  settled  in  their  way  down 
not  to  speak  to,  was  almost  close  to  them ;  though  having  watched  long,  and  in 
vain,  for  their  eyes,  which  were  somehow  or  another  always  averted,  she  was  forced 
to  console  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  by  talking  to  her  neighbour,  the  unpretend- 
ing and  happier  wife  of  the  clergyman  of  Mowbray. 

In  time,  however,  and  by  dint  of  most  pertinacious  endeavours,  Mrs.  Oldbury 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  nestle  close  to  the  objects  of  her  envy  and  admiration,  and 
deprived  them  of  all  pretext  to  avoid  returning  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  very  low  curtesy 
she  made  them.  But  having  now  advanced  with  an  absolute  threat  of  conversation, 
these  daughters  of  fashion  and  ill- breeding  looked  at  their  watches,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  scudded  away  to  their  room  to  dress ;  leaving 
Mrs.  Oldbury  in  possession  of  mamma. 

Lady  Elizabeth,  to  do  her  justice,  carried  off  the  misfortune  with  fortitude ;  and 
knowing  that  Lord  Mowbray  had  reason  for  courting  the  Oldburys  in  the  country,  as 
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well  M  that  Mr*  Partridge  had  reasona  for  courting  Lord  Mowbray  in  town^  rii# 
deigned  to  speak  several  sentences  to  Mrs.  Oldbury,  one  of  which  actually  wai, 
"  Is  that  pretty  looking  young  woman  with  you,  your  niece  1 '' 

Mrs.  Oldbury  was  charmed  ;  and  beckoning  her  niece,  she  was  presented  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  in  all  due  form.  Nor  did  the  high  town  lady  leave  it,  even  here ;  §m 
looking  at  Miss  Oldbury  with  the  utmost  force  of  condescending  protectioiiy  tkm 
added,  **  I  hear  you  are  very  accomplished,  and  play,  sing,  and  dance,  aa  if  yon  had 
never  been  out  of  London.*' 

Miss  Oldbury  blushed,  and  made  a  modest  retreat  behind  her  aunt,  who  almoet  beat 
double  with  acknowledgment ;  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  sliding  off  to  Lord  Mowbray, 
whispered  him,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Lady  Eleanor  and  Constance,  and  aU 
but  loud  enough  for  Mrs.  Oldbury  herself,  "  There,  my  Lord,  you  surely  ow<e  mm 
something  for  that.    I  think  J  have  complied  with  your  wishes  to  a  tittle." 

**  Constance,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  as  she  took  her  arm  and  retired  to  dreaa,  "  I 
do  not  like  this  lady,  and  still  less  her  daughters.  Your  modest  IHend  Eapbemla 
Oldbury,  whom  she  frightened  away  by  her  stare,  is  worth  all  of  them  pot  together/' 

6ir  Bertie  BreWster>  who  shortly  afterwards  joins  the  party,  is  an 
esrcellent  character.  His  exact  counterpart  is  to  he  found  in  MiiB 
Austen*8  admirahle  novel.  Pride  and  Prejudice.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther the  writer  of  De  Vere  is  aware  of  this  fact ;  we  incline  to  think 
that  he  is  not,  as  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  the  superior  noyel7 
ists,  he  has  oqijlted  to  mention  Miss  Austen ;  whence  we  muBt  infer 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  her  excellent  works,  unrivalled  in  their 
peculiar  style.  When  Mr.  Rohert  Ward  reads  these  productions,  he 
vrill  find,  despite  of  their  alliterative  titles,  ominous  of  trashy  and  ^ 
fame  miserahly  disproportioned  to  their  merits,  that  even  his  happietl 
conceptions  of  character  will  suffer  no  degradation  hy  comparison  with 
the  exquisitely  faithful  portraits  of  the  ill-appreciated  author  to  whom 
we  have  referred. 

Another  gentleman  now  approached  the  circle,  who  occasioned  dismay,  not  only 
to  the  Partridge  family,  but  to  some  of  the  male  wizards  who  defended  it.  This  was 
Sir  Bertie  Brewster,  an  ambitieuXf  whom  Le  Sage  has  described  as  one  of  those  b<m$ 
rotuviers  whom  the  king  converts  into  a  "  niauvais  gentilhomme,  par  d*exceUentes  lettrH 
de  noblesse.*^  And  yet,  if  originality  of  design  and  perseverance  in  pursuing  it,  cut 
entitle  a  man  to  the  praise  of  genius,  he  was  one  of  die  most  considerable  geniuses  of 
the  ape. 

This  gentleman,  being  the  son  of  a  great  manufacturer  of  that  day,  was,  lor  hU 
sins,  smitten  with  the  love  of  great  people,  and  the  court.  How  to  get  among  them 
was  a  question  which  might  have  puzaled  a  less  aspiring  man  than  himself :  however^ 
his  father  bein^  dead,  his  first  step  was  to  dispose  of  all  his  commercial  concerns ; 
his  next,  to  wlutewash  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  title.  He  tried  in  vain  for  a 
baronetcy,  but  luckily  being  made  sheriff  of  the  county,  where,  among  the  potteries, 
he  had  an  estate,  he  succeeded  for  a  knighthood.  It  was  going  up  with  an  address  that 
first  kindled  his  love  for  the  Court,  which  he  worshipped  afterwards  like  an  idol.  No 
lev6e,  or  drawing-room,  scarcely  ever  took  place  without  seeing  him,  sometimes  in 
embroidery,  sometimes  in  his  mihtia  coat,  surrounded  by  persons  of  superior  rank,  not 
one  of  whom  he  knew,  much  less  dared  speak  to. 

Here,  however,  he  had  a  resource  which  we  confess  was  original,  and  bespoke  that 
felicitous  genius  on  which  we  have  so  deservedly  complimented  him.  For  he  fell 
upon  the  happy  expedient  of  engaging  in  a  sort  of  make-believe  acquaintance,  by 
inducing  people  to  suppose  that  he  saw  friends  at  a  distance  whom  he  did  not  see, 
and  received  bows  which  he  did  pot  receive.  With  tiiese,  therefore,  he  pretended  te 
engage  in  an  interchange  of  nods  and  smiles ;  nay,  a  "  How  do  you  do,  my  Lord  1 " 
has  frequently  been  heard  to  escape  him  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  could  not  prevent 
it,  though  the  noble  addressee  was  {luckily  for  Sir  Bertie)  so  far  off  that  he  luiew  he 
could  not  hear  him. 

But  there  was  another  still  finer  trait  in  his  history,  which  made  us  both  call  and 
think  him  a  man  of  genius :  we  niean  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  aristo- 
cratic Christian  name  of  Bertie,  by  which  he  was  latterly  known.  We  say  latterlyt 
because  (believe  it  who  will)  the  name  given  him  by  his  plain  and  primitive  god- 
fathers, was  the  plain  and  primitive  one  of  Bartholomew ;  of  which  growing  ashamed, 
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somewhere  about  his  seven-and-twentieth  year,  he  actually  applied  to  th«  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  know  whether  it  ^might  not  be  changed,  and  was  mortified  to  be  told 
that  no  power  in  Christendom  could  eflfect  it.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necee- 
sity,  and  remembering  that  in  Ids  extreme  youth,  the  long,  old,  scriptural  Bartho- 
lomew had  been,  per  syncopen,  shortened  into  Barty,  the  transition  from  that  to  the 
noble  name  of  Bertie  was  so  easy,  that  he  contrived  not  only  to  call  liimself,  but  to 
make  his  friends  designate  him  also,  by  that  high-sounding  appellation.  He  was 
even  knighted  by  it  by  the  sovereign,  and  was  so  recorded  in  the  Heralds*  College 
when  the  fees  came  to  be  paid  :  and  thus  originally  vamped  up,  he  was  now  univer- 
sally known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Bertie  Brewster. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  personage  reaped  some  of  the  benefit  which  surely  hia 
genius  and  perseverance  deserved ;  for,  by  dint  of  his  regular  appearances  at  Court, 
be  at  least  got  his  name  enrolled  in  those  high  lists  of  fame — the  lists  of  the  per- 
sons who  frequented  the  drawing-room.  He  even  obtained  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  two  or  three  old  lords,  one  of  them  absolutely  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  once  had 
the  glory  of  being  serviceable  even  to  the  Partridge  family  themselves.  This  hap- 
pened when  their  coach  broke  down  in  drawing  up  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  when, 
alas!  no  acquaintance  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  chairs  for  so  many. 
To  complete  the  ill-luck  it  rained  hard,  and  the  crowd  prevented  their  making  their 
way  back.  In  this  emergency  their  ill  (and  Sir  Bertie's  good)  star  ordained,  that  his 
own  fine  roomy  coach  stopt  the  way.  It  was  impossible  not  to  offer  it,  and  scarcely 
))06sible  not  to  accept  it,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  and  two  of  her  daughters  were  that  day 
conveyed  to  Berkeley-square  in  the  carriage  of  Sir  Bertie  Brewster. 

We  may  be  sure,  a  circumstance  so  joyful  did  not  fail  to  be  blllHined  to  the  world. 
It  appeared  in  the  finest  colours  of  a  Court  Circular,  in  all  the  papers  of  the  next 
day.  What  was  worse,  the  incident  produced  a  call  of  enquiry ;  cards  were  left, 
which  Mr.  Partridge  was  forced  to  return ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  by  her  husband  to  send  an  invitation  for  her  earliest  rout,  (it  was,  luckily, 
when  few  people  were  in  town,)  which  Sir  Bertie  joyfully  and  thankfully  came  fifty 
miles  from  the  country  on  purpose  to  attend.  'Tis  very  true  that  none  of  the  Misses 
Partridge  spoke  a  word  to  him,  Mr.  Partridge  very  little,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  less. 
But  he  went  early ;  stayed  to  the  very  last ;  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  face, 
air,  and  dress,  of  one  or  two  persons  of  fashion,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in 
London. 

Such  was  the  redoubtable  person  who  now  approached  the  females  of  the  house  of 
Partridge,  and  (to  their  horror,)  with  all  the  ease  and  intimacy  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  young  ladies  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  which  they 
did  as  suddenly,  and  with  as  much  precision,  as  a  rank  of  soldiers  ordered  to  face 
about ;  so  that  Lady  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  as  she  had 
just  sustained  that  of  Harclai. 

'.  Lord  Cleveland,  who,  though  he  allowed  all  her  pretensions  to  be  a  woman  of 
quality,  knew  also,  and  secretly  laughed  at  her  finery,  was  inwardly  amused.  In 
fact,  dismay  and  anger  clouded  her  brow,  turning  by  degrees  to  scorn  itself,  when  Sir 
Bertie,  with  the  familiar  tone  of  an  old  friend,  asked  her  how  she  did ;  how  long 
she  had  been  in  the  country ;  and  reminded  the  young  ladies  of  the  happy  evening 
he  had  once  passed  in  Berkeley-square. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,''  observed  he,  "  in  saying  it  was  by  far  the  most  elegant 
party  in  London  during  die  season/' 

lilothing  could  exceed  the  contemptuous  and  scarcely  suppressed  laugh  which  he 
received  in  return  for  this  sally. 

Sir  Bertie  is  now  in  the  seventh  heaven,  seated  at  dinner  next  to 
Lord  Eustace^  a  young  nobleman^  whose  whole  soul  is  given  to  party 
politics. 

Sir  Bertie  now  began  to  revel  in  the  delightful  opportunity  he  had  achieved  of  cul- 
tivating such  a  neighbour  as  Eustace,  and  conceived  it  behoved  him  to  show  some 
knowledge  of  high  acquaintance  ;  he  therefore  began  to  criticise  the  party  assembled, 
observing  it  was  a  very  mixed  one. 

**  These  parties  generally  are,"  said  Lord  Eustace. 

"  They  must  be  very  amusing  sometimes  to  vous  autres,"  added  Sir  Bertie. 

**  You  ought  rather  to  say  nous  autres,"  replied  Eustace,  with  as  much  gravity  as 
lie  could  command. 

Sir  Bertie  bowed  till  his  nose  almost  touched  the  table. 

May,  1827.  E 
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«  Th^e  ifl,  however,  some  good  company/'  continued  the  Knight ;  "  and  how 
▼ery  well  Lord  Westbrook  looks." — Here  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  gentleman  in  Locd 
Mowbray's  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Stapylton. 

"  Lord  Westbrook  !  "  exclaimed  Eustace,  **  he  is  in  Italy !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  see  I  am  mistaken,"  replied  Sir  Bertie,  taking  out  his  glass ;  *<  I  ana 
really  quite  blind :  1  see  it  is  Lord  Melton,  whom  I  have  sometimes  met  at  Court." 

'*  Lord  Melton  is  in  France,"  replied  Eustace  ;  "  and  is  at  least  twenty  years  older 
than  that  eentleman,  who  is  a  Mr.  Stapylton,  and  who,  indeed,  is  often  at  Court, 
having  a  place  in  the  household." 

'*  I  Knew  I  had  seen  him  there,"  rejoined  Sir  Bertie,  almost  disconcerted  ;  and, 
willing  to  forget  Mr.  Stapylton,  immediately  added,  "  I  am  afraid  the  poor  Bishop 
of  SaUsbury  begins  to  break  ; "  and  he  looked  pointedly  at  Dr.  Herbert,  over  against 
him. 

"  If  you  mean  the  dignitary  over  the  way,"  said  Eustace,  excessively  amused, 
"  that  is  Dr.  Herbert,  Head  of College,  Oxford." 

"  Impossible  !  "  returned  Sir  Bertie,  now  much  confused ;  "  I  cannot  surely  be  w> 
blind !  "  and  here  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  was  silent  for  three  whole  minutes. 

But  Harclai,  who,  as  we  have  said,  sat  next  him,  and  to  his  great  enjoyment  had 
heard  the  whole  conversation,  was  kind  enough  not  to  let  him  languish  in  obscurity  ; 
and  knowing  his  history,  observed,  loud  enough  for  Eustace  to  hear,  **  Yours  is  a 
very  fine  christian  name.  Sir  Bertie." 

"  Are  you  related  to  the  Ancaster  family  1  **  asked  Eustace. 

"  No ;  not  related,"  answered  Sir  Bertie  ;  but  not  disliking ihe  questiott. 

"  Perhaps  a  godson  of  the  Duke  ?  "  pursued  Harclai  drily. 

The  Knight  had  no  wish  to  destroy  the  supposition,  but  could  not  decently  confirm 
it ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  wisely  considering  that  if  Harclai  was  wrong,  it  was  no 
part  of  his  duty  to  set  him  right.  At  the  same  time  feeling  hemmed  up  between  two 
-persons  whose  curiosity  he  cUd  not  exactly  make  out,  but  began  to  suspect,  he  knew 
not  which  way  to'  look,  and  felt,  for  a  time  at  least,  uncomfortable  enough  to  give 
Harclai  all  the  satis&ction  he  had  intended  to  derive  f^m  him. 
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The  difference  between  ignorance  and  knowledge  in  entomology  is 
more  distinct  and  tangible  than  in  almost  any  other  study.  It  is  the 
difference  between  blindness  and  perfect  vision.  There  are  many 
departments  of  science  in  which  a  man,  after  having  made  soQie 
progress,  is  not  very  sure  of  his  quantity  of  improvement ;  but  in  the 
branch  of  natural  history  we  are  speaking  of,  a  man's  state  of  informa- 
tion is  clear.  To  read  Kirby  and  Spence  is  exactly  like  putting  your 
eyes  to  the  glass  of  a  show,  a  cosmorama,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  To 
look  in  is  to  see  a  new  world — to  look  away  is  to  turn  the  vision 
upon  an  unsatisfactory  chair  or  table.  Entomology  raises  a  veil  from 
myriads  and  myriads  of  beings  living  and  flourishing  where  we  least 
suspected  the  presence  of  life.  A  closer  observation  discloses  to  iis 
their  habits  and  manners.  We  are  surprised  to  find  the  creatures 
excessively  busy  and  happy ;  a  little  short-lived  perhaps,  but  in  that 
quite  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  Further  assistance  from  art  enables 
us  to  discover  their  organization  ;  a  little  patience,  and  we  positively 
learn  how  kisects,  of  whose  existence  we  never  dreamed,  perform  the 
most  minute  and  secret  of  their  operations  with  all  the  accuracy 
and  familiarity  of  a  member  of  their  republic.  The  habits  of 
insects  that  we  see  every  day,  are  nearly  as  unknown  to  us  gene- 
rally as  are  the  ways   of  the   almost  invisible  tribes.     It  requires 

*  The  Honey-bee  ;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology  and  Management.    By  ^wac4 
Bevan,  M.D.     London,  Baldwin  and  Co.  1827.    1^,    Pp*  404. 
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nothifig  bat  the  naked  eye  to  see  a  bee ;  biit  naturalists  at  ths  prtsent 
day  understand  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  the  creatures  that 
inhabit  a  pore  of  the  skin,  than  did  the  ancients  those  of  that  respect-* 
able,  useful,  .and  ingenious  animal,  the  honey-bee.  Aristotle  and 
Virgil  both  alike  talk  nonsense  on  the  subject ;  the  first  drily  and  the 
last  poetically.  It  was  many  centuries  since  their  time  that  the 
apiarian  commonwealth  began  to  be  understood.  At  present,  though 
several  little  things  are  not  very  clear,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  let 
in  upon  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  bee.  The  most  amusing,  instruc- 
tive, and  pregnant  reading  we  know  is  the  natural  history  of  this 
animal.  The  facts  that  have  been  laid  open  by  several  patient  and 
intelligent  observers  fill  the  reader  with  a  delightful  astonishment. 
Since  these  facts  are  scattered  about  in  the  different  essays  and  pub- 
lications of  the  various  writers  on  the  subject,  w^  feel  grateful  to  the 
compiler  of  them  in  a  convenient  form.  But  Dr.  Bevan  has  done 
more;  he  has  himself  been  a  student  of  the  laws  of  the  apiarian 
republic,  has  weighed  the  evidence  on  which  information  was  founded, 
auid  tried  the  truth  of  the  facts  by  the  test  of  his  own  experience. 
Thus  while  he  communicates  the  opinions  of  others,  lie  corrects  them 
by  his  own,  and  having  maturely  and  patiently  passed  the  whole 
subject  through  his  mind,  his  book  is  so  far  from  being  a  crude  collee- 
tion  of  extract,  that  it  is  a  well-digested,  freshly  conceived,  and  elegantly 
composed  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  apiarian  science.  Dr. 
Bevan*s  book  comprises  all  that;  is  really  known  of  the  bee,  and  all 
that  is  supposed,  and  the  evidence  on  which  such  suppositions  are 
grounded.  We  propose  to  run  over  the  principal  points  of  his  agree- 
able little  work,  partly  out  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  it  has 
afforded  us,  and  in  the  hope  of  communicating  some  of  the  amusement 
to  oar  readers  which  we  have  ourselves  derived. 

Dr.  Bevan  first  occupies  himself  with  the  history  and  physiology 
6{  the  bee.  The  occupants  of  the  hive  are  of  three  descriptions,  the 
%ueen  bee,  the  workers,  and  the  drones.  The  queen  is  the  parent  and 
n&istress  of  the  hive,  and  is  born  to  sovereignty.  The  workers  do  all 
the  business  of  the  establishment,  rear  the  young,  guard  the  en- 
trances, elaborate  the  wax,  and  store  the  provision.  The  drones  are 
the  males,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
society  is  the  sexual  one.  The  queen  bee  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  kinds  by  the  greater  length  of  her  body,  by  the  shortness 
of  her  wings,  and  her  bent  sting.  Her  colours  are  likewise  of  a  more 
brilliant  hue,  and  her  legs  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow.  She  lays  aU 
the  eggs  of  the  colony.  The  workers  are  sterile  females  with  unde- 
veloped ovaries.  In  a  single  hive  the  number  of  workers  varies  from 
I2,CN90  to  20,000 :  they  are  the  smallest  members  of  the  cc^mmunity, 
are  furnished  with  a  long  flexible  proboscis,  have  a  peculiar  structure 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  on  the  latter  of  which  are  made  hollows,  or 
baskets,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  propolis  and  farina  they 
ck>llect.  T1m3  drones  in  a  hive  amount  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
1,500  or  2,000.  They  make  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  are  never  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  August.  They  are 
one-third  larger  than  the  workers,  and  are  of  a  dark  colour.  They 
ttkfikt  a  greater  noise  in  flying,  and  have  no  sting. 

Among  bees,  the  females  alone  exhibit  activity,  skill,  diligence, 
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Wentworth  was  bat  right  in  supporting  that  at  thiA  moment  the  doorg  were  closed,  and 
the  speaker  engaged  in  the  act  of  putting  the  question.  The  thought  so  got  the  better 
of  him,  that,  had  he  not  been  a  little  ashamed  of  his  eagerness,  he  woiUd  have  con- 
fessed then  (what  he  did  afterwards),  that  though  absolutely  out  of  hearing  of  the 
House,  he  mistook  the  hailing  of  some  distant  watermen  across  the  river,  for  the  well- 
known  sounds  of  Aye  and  ^  o  t  Such,  and  so  great,  on  particular  subjects,  is  the  power 
of  habitual  excitement  and  local  association. 

We  shall  extract  two  more  scenes,  and  with  them  close  our  review. 
Lord  Mowbray  gives  a  country  dinner.  The  invitations  of  course 
produce  a  commotion  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  district  for  some 
days.  The  question,  to  dine  or  not  to  dine,  is  thus  characteristically 
discussed  in  a  family  of  doubtful  station  :— 

"  I  think  you  should  go,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who  was  a  woman  of  ambition  in 
her  way.  *<The  eirls  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good,  that  is,  high 
company,  from  years  end  to  year's  end." 

"  And  why  should  it  be  gooid  because  it  is  high?  and  what  good  will  it  do  them,  if 
they  do  see  itl "  said  her  eldest  son,  Walter* 

"It  will  shew  them  proper  models,  and  polish  their  manners;*'  answered  the  as- 
piring  mamma. 

"  As  if  the  models  of  Castle  Mowbray  were  fit  for  us  of  the  Grange,*^  returned 
Walter,  in  rather  a  surly  tone.  "  No !  no !  we  are  too  downright  for  such  fine  titled 
people,  where  nothinfAat  my  lord,  or  Sir  John,  will  go  down. 

*'  Nay,"  answered  the  mother,  '*  though  we  are  not  titled,  we  are  as  old  a  fsmily 
as  any  without  titles,  in  the  county." 

**  And  as  poor,"  returned  Walter,  with  sourness. 

"That's  no  reason  we  should  be  lowered,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood. 

"  But  it  is  a  reason  why  the  giris  should  not  expose  themselves." 

"Expose  themselves!  '  cried  the  mother,  and  Miss  Charlotte,  the  youngest 
daughter,  bridling  up. 

"Yes;"  continued  Walter ;  "for  they  will  be  either  left  in  a  comer,  unnoticed, 
which  win  make  them  miserable ;  or  they  will  be  quizzed  for  want  of  fashionable 
airs.  At  best,  if  they  meet  with  any  attention,  they  will  be  spoiled  for  ever  for  their 
own  home." 

"But  what  says  lizzyl"  asked  Mrs.  Greenwood,  turning  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

Miss  Lizzy  was  rather  a  sentimentalist,  and  passed  a  very  idle  life  in  reading, 
without  being  greatly  the  better  for  it.  She  was  even  almost  a  woman  of  genius,  and 
Hke  many  other  women  of  genius,  being  rather  a  slattern,  she  affected  to  despise 
dress.  In  fact,  her  wardrobe  all  started  up  before  her,  on  hearing  the  proposal,  and 
not  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  it,  she  answered  with  great  decision,  "  1  quite 
agree  with  Walter.  I  am  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  made  to  swell  the  train  of 
any  Lady  Constance,  or  be  triumphed  over  by  fine  London  people." 

"And  what  says  William  1"  asked  the  mamma,  turning  to  her  second  son,  who 
had  silently,  but  observingly,  if  not  sneeringly,  Ustened  to  the  conversation. 

"  Why,  that  both  Walter  and  Lizzy  are  prouder  than  Lord  Mowbray  and  Lady 
Constance  themselves,"  said  William.     "  Charlotte,  I  trust,  has  more  sense." 

"I  confess,  lam  not  afiraid  of  the  great,"  said  Charlotte;  "and  as  to  what  you 
Ay  of  Lady  Constance,  I  am  told  she  has  no  pride  in  her ;  and  I  am  sure  her  note  is 
very  pretty :  for  my  part  I  should  like  to  go." 

**  To  be  made  to  feel  your  insignificance,"  said  the  elder  brother. 

"Dear  Walter;  you  frighten  one,"  cried  Charlotte.  **Do,  William,  say  what 
you  think." 

William  was  a  man  of  ambition  too ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  a  philosophical  one, 
but  of  the  school  of  Aristippus,  though  he  had  never  heard  of  him.  His  philosophy 
was,  practically  at  least,  useful  to  himself. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  we  should  go,"  answered  William. 

"  To  what,  and  to  whom  ?  "  returned  Walter.  "  To  a  man  who  does  not  know  you ; 
and  thinks  he  stoops  in  inviting  you ;  and  only  invites  you  for  the  sake  of  getting  your 
interest  in  oounty  business? 

"  And  I  go  for  the  «ake  of  getting  his  entertainments,"  said  William. 

"  He  will  not  know  you  out  of  his  own  house,"  said  Walter. 

"  But  he  knowB  me  in  it,  and  a  merry  house  it  is,"  returned  William.  "  And  there 
is  Foxleigfa,  and  Fairbum,  and  a  lieap  of  old  cronies  to  talk  with  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  table,  so  what  care  I  for  what  is  going  on  at  the  top." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  observed  Walter. 


''Oh!  if  I  went  to  les  a  friead,"  tntorrupted  WiUitm,  <'I  lOldw  it  wqjM  be  difi«r 
rent.  Bat  I  go  as  I  would  to  a  play,  to  see  tluogs  and  people  X  have  little  opportumtgr 
of  <  seeing  elsewhere.  I  go,  too,  to  eat  turtle  and  venison,  which  I  never  get  any 
where.  I  generally  also  come  away  with  leave  for  a  day  or  two's  shooting,  luid  thus 
I  make  as  much  use  of  mv  lord,  as  my  lord  makes  of  me." 

"If  you  called  upon  him  in  town,  his  door  would  be  shut  against  yo««"  nid 
Walter. 

"Therefore,  I  never  do  call  upon  him  in  town,"  answered  William* 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  said  Walter,  gloomily ;  and  whistling  his  spaniel,  he  walked  to 
the  neighbouring  market  town,  where,  in  his  shooting  coat  and  gaiters,  he  dined 
widi  two  or  three  gentieman  who  farmed,  like  himself,  small  estates  of  their  own : 
and  who,  together  with  a  topping  brewer,  an  attorney,  and  a  thriving  tradesmaa  or 
two,  formed  a  clab,  of  idiich  he  was  frequently  happy  to  be  chairman. 

Here  he  forgot  Lord  Mowbray  and  his  castle,  and  defied  his  invitationg,  in  the 
respect  which  was  pud  him  by  the  club,  and  partkulady  by  the  landlord  and  waitMs, 
to  whom  idl  he  saia  was  law. 

"  There  go  pride  and  poverty  witii  a  vengeance,"  said  William,  as  he  lost  sight 
of  his  brother.  **  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  take  the  world  as  it  goes ;  I  hope 
Chariotte  will  do  so  too,  and  if  Lady  Constance  looks  cold  upou  her,  she  may  look 
cold  upon  Lady  Constance,  that's  afi." 

**  I  love  your  spirit,"  said  his  mother,  "it  is  like  my  own»"  With  this,  it  wom 
settled  tiiat  as  mamma  was  very  infirm,  she  should  stay  at  honeuwith  her  two  poor- 
spirited  children,  as  she  called  them,  and  send  the  more  adytii>ilffiu  couple  to  seek 
their  fortunes  at  the  castle.  -^  ^'»'' 

We  proceed  to  the  eventful  jour  de  ffete : — 

It  wanted  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  to  dressing-time  ;  and  this  odd  half 
hour  was  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  such  guests  as,  coming  from  town,  or  a  great 
Stance,  were  to  sleep  at  the  castle,  and  dress  for  dinnw.  Some  of  these  (as  no  hiteo- 
duction  was  expected  before  dinner-time)  remained  below ;  others  sought  their  nohle 
hosts. 

Amcng,  these,  the  earliest  arrived,  (she  never  liuled  of  being  in  time,)  was  a  Mrs. 
Oldbury,  the  whimsical  wifs  of  a  neighbouring  and  reverend  gentleaian,  who,  from 
bdng  bookish  and  indolent,  preferred  residing  In  his  prebendal  house  at  Litchfield,  to 
either  their  own  mansion-house  on  his  own  estate,  €it  a  town  life.  Mia.  Oldbuiy,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  those  amiable  little  aristocrats  of  a  cathedral  town,  to  whom  we  for- 
merly alluded,  as  being  most  exact  in  enfofcing  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
provincial  beau  monde  of  the  Close,  and  the  vulgv  thriving  people  composing  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  dty.  Her  hnshand  was  a  high  Toiy,  and  as  firm  apoUttcal  suppoiter  of 
Lord  Mowbray  as  his  disposition  would  let  him ;  he  was,  however,  too  indt^ent  or  too 
shy  to  attend  his  public  days. 

**  Seldom  atfite,  'twas  such  a  busy  life. 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife." 

We  have  called  Mrs.  Oldbury  whimsical,  andsurely  she  was  so ;  for  being  really  as 
we  have  described  her,  a  woman  of  respectable  rank  and  consequence,  who  might  have 
received  as  a  right  those  attentions  firom  the  great  and  fashionable,  whiph  really  well- 
bred  people  never  revise  where  they  are  merited,  Ae  seemed  to  prefer  suing  for  them 
as  an  alms,  by  a  pertinacity  of  humiliation  and  a  too  obvious  flattery,  to  which  a  mere 
dependent  would  hardly  have  submitted.  She  watched  the  eye  of  a  person  of  fashion 
with  a  sort  of  feline  anxiety,  and  calculated  the  exact  advances  or  retrogrades  in  favour 
which  she  made,  or  thought  she  had  made,  with  those  who  really  were,  or  assumed  to 
he,  higher  bred  than  herself. 

But  a  very  high-looking  personage  was  presently  seen  mounting  the  steps  of  the 
terrace,  much  entangled  wiUi  his  travelling  pelisse,  which,  to  Lord  Clevelanu  s  horror, 
he  found  to  be  the  counterpart  of  his  own.  Colour,  pattern,  wadding,  and  above  all, 
the  braided  Brandenburgs,  were  predaely  the  same  ;  only  there  having  been  a  hot  sun, 
thehouse-party  rather  wondered  at  its  having  been  worn.  Mr.  Fxeshville,  the  new 
arrival,  declared,  however,  it  had  been  very  cold,  a^d  he  was  |lad  to  put  it  on. 

"  But  how  the  devU  did  you  come  by  it,"  said  the  Earl,  giving  him  a  finger,  rather 
than  a  hand ;  '*  I  thought  mine  had  been  the  only  one  in  England,  and  it  came  frond 
Paris  but  three  or  four  days  ago." 

"  Exactly  the  time  of  mine,"  answered  Freshville,  mincing  hia  words,  but  with  an 
assumption  of  dignity. 

The  Ead  looked  displeased,  lad  fipd  hebadakfadyfound  it^x^Ua^^^-t^Si^ 
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that  lie  had  resolved  to  give  it  immediately  to  his  valet.    **  It  may,  however,  keep  you 
warm  enough/'  added  Lord  Cleveland. 

Both  Constance  and  her  aunt  marked  this  little  piece  of  insolence,   but  to  their 
surprise,  the  Marchioness,  who,  with  all  her  rectitude,  as  it  has  been  hinted,  loved  a 
little  badinage,  where  she  thought  it  fair  to  indulge  it,  was  most  diverted  with  the 
solenmity  of  astonishment  with  which  Freshville  received  it.     In  fact,  Mr.  Freshville's 
pride  was  cruelly  affronted  as  he  bowed  his  thanks  for  this  speech,  which  was  more 
mortifying  than  it  seemed  :  for  Freshville,  a  new  man,  though  of  fortune,'  had  made 
his  way  into  most  of  the  fashionable  classes,  only  by  the   studied  stiffiiess  of  his 
manners.     It  was  not  that  this  was  exactly  the  disposition  of  his  nature  ;  but  having 
resolved  to  be  fashionable,  he  had  viewed  the  different  roads  to  that  enviable  lot,  and 
finding  all  others  preoccupied,  had  pitched  upon  a  well-pursued,  though  artificial, 
fastidiousness,  as  the  best  means  of  success.  All  his  deportment  therefore  was  serious ; 
he  seemed  to  be  governed  by  rule  and  line  ;  his  looks,  manner,  voice,  and  speech  were 
wrapped  up  in  a  gravity  woitliy  a  Spaniard.    His  dress  was  always  most  fashionably 
exact ;  he  took  snuff  with  pecuUar  grace  ;  and  his  bow  was  as  if  from  the  height  of 
elevation.    The  speeeh  of  the  Earl,  therefore,  was  a  blow  to  him,  and  a  severer  one 
than  at  first  appeared.    For  whether  from  his  want  of  pedigree,  or  -  want  of  genius  in 
the  walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen,  he  still  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  enviable 
point  of  supreme  bon  ton ;  a  distinction  higher  than  mere  fashion,  of  which  all,  even 
of  the  fashionable,  are  not  always  aware. 

But  Freshville,  unlike  many  other  coxcombs,  had  made  this  discovery ;  and,  as  a 
remedy,  he  thought,  that  being  admitted  to  the  companionship  of  the  Earl  of  Cleve- 
land, he  could  uot'JtfO  better  than  become  the  double  of  that  illustrious  person. 
Accordingly,  he  copied  him  at  least  in  the  fiustidious  part  of  his  manner,  it  not  being 
convenient  to  inutate  his  agr^meus  ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  even  in  Paris,  he 
employed  the  same  tailor.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  the  French  operator 
had  only  (according  to  a  general  order  when  any  thing  particularly  rich  or  new  had 
been  commissioned  by  Cleveland)  obeyed  his  instructions;  and  hence  the  travel- 
ling pelisse. 

Lord  Cleveland,  however,  soon  resumed  his  good  humour ;  for  in  fact  Freshville  was 
bi«  devoted  follower  in  politics,  and  not  only  gave  him  his  own  vote  in  parliament, 
but  often  aided  him  in  elections, — all  which  was  cheaply  repaid  by  Cleveland, 
though  sometimes  in  a  manner  unpalatable  to  his  pride,  oy  suffering  his  political 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  Vi  fashionable  friend. 

**  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him,**  said  Freshville  one  day,  on  the  eve  of  a 
ball  which  Cleveland  was  about  to  give  at  Richmond.  **  I  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  but 
he  says  he  must  have  me  :  indeed,  I  know  he  cannot  do  without  me.  This  is  a  little 
unreasonable ;  but  it  is  a  debt  of  friendship,  and  I  suppose  I  must  pay  it  -,  still,  it  is 
really  a  great  bore." 

The  sufferance  of  such  language  by  the  Earl,  secured  Freshville's  vote  upon  every 
question  during  the  whole  of  the  session. 

A  landau  now  drove  up,  from  which  landed  a  gay  bevy  of  a  mother  and  daughters, 
who  challenged  all  eyes.  These  were  the  females  of  a  family  nothing  less  than  right 
honourable.  Mr.  Partridge,  the  father,  had  advanced  through  a  long  political  life  to 
Ins  dignity  of  a  privy  counsellor  ;  which,  in  truth,  was  enjoyed  much  more  by  his  wife 
and  daughters,  than  himself;  for  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  by  way  of  (not 
letting  him  down,  but)  gently  pushing  him  out  of  an  appointment  of  value. 

llie  lady  of  this  gentleman  had  tibe  misf'ortnne  (as  Harclai  once  shocked  her  by 
saying,)  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Earl,  though  nowise  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  called  it  a  misfortune,  pretty  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  Lady  Lidia  Loller,  of 
Addison,  whose  chief  reason  for  desiring  to  be  sent  to  the  infirmary  for  bad  temper 
was,  that  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  lady  of  quality  married  to  a  commoner.  ^  It  is 
very  certain,  that  the  inequality  of  birth  and  connexions,  to  say  nothing  of  dispositions, 
between  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  lady,  occasioned  some  little  mortification  to  the  latter, 
and  a  great  deal  to  her  daughters :  as  they,  through  their  mother,  looked  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  first  ranks  of  fashion ;  while,  through  their  father,  they  were 
reduced  to  fear  (for  they  did  not  confess  it  even  to  themselves)  that  they  might  be 
thought  a  little  too  plebeian.  This  must  account  for  the  extreme  jealousy  which  both 
mother  and  daughters  showed,  lest  their  pretensions  should  be  called  in  question ;  and, 
in  particular,  for  a  sort  of  studied  and  contemptuous  distance,  at  which  they  all  agreed 
in  keeping  persons  either  on  a  level  with  their  father's  family,  or  any  way  approaching 
to  a  rival^  with  themselves. 

Both  Mt.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Partridge  were  the  great  allies  of  Lord  Mowbray, 
who  had  more  than  once  entreated  their  assistance  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  castle 
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parties,  and  putting  the  natives  (as  Lady  Elizabeth  called  them)  into  good  humour 
with  his  lordship. 

As,  however,  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  her  daughters,  were  really  of  extremely 
high  monde,  and  the  higher,  from  being  reduced  sometimes  (for  the  reasons  above 
stated)  to  fear  it  might  be  diluted,  this  was  a  favour  not  absolutely  conferred  without 
sacrifice.  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  had  points  to  carry  with  Lord  Mowbray,  and  was 
moreover  his  relation,  consented  to  it  with  tolerable  grace ;  but  her  daughters  were  by 
no  means  so  complying.  For  though  they  liked  the  castle  parties  sufficiently,  it  was, 
perhaps,  more  because  they  there  felt  themselves  to  be  members  of  a  privileged  few, 
who  could  indulge  in  the  exaction  of  almost  divine  honours  from  the  many,  than 
because  they  felt  under  any  obligation  to  submit  their  cloth  of  gold  to  the  cloth  of 
fries  of  country  families.  The  political  considerations  which  led  to  it,  they  were  tool 
young  to  understand,  or  to  care  for  them  if  they  did.  Their  mother  had  indeed  given 
them  very  proper  lectures  upon  this  subject,  which  they  heard  with  about  as  much 
attention,  as  they  heard  all  other  lectures,  to  which  in  the  course  of  their  education 
they  had  been  obliged  to  hsten. 

This  party  had  now  begun  to  ascend  the  terrace  steps,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  passed 
through  the  lane  made  for  her  at  bottom,  bowing  to  those  of  her  acquaintance  whom 
she  recognized,  with  distant  condescension,  till  she  reached  the  high  personages  who 
waited  for  her  at  top.  Her  daughters  (two  in  number)  followed  her,  with  a  most 
assured  air,  seeming  to  think  that  several  persons  who  Minted  them  as  they  passed, 
were  mere  statues,  whom  it  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  incumbent  upon  them 
to  notice.  ,4lj  ,;,. 

They  were  in  a  very  fashionable  deshabille  de  voyage,  consistibg>of  loose  travelling 
gowns  of  scarlet,  well  trimmed  and  flounced,  and  clasped  with  gold.  The  face  of 
one  at  least  was  blooming,  and  the  figures  of  both  tall  and  striking  ;  of  all  which 
advantages  they  seemed  to  be  fully  sensible.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  be- 
tween them.  For,  while  Miss  Zephyrina,  the  youngest,  was  sweet  seventeen,  the 
eldest.  Miss  Partridge,  was  at  that  uneasy  (we  had  almost  said  unhappy)  age,  when 
the  world  pronounces  a  lady's  girlhood  to  be  gone,  and  the  patient  is  not  disposed  to 
agree  in  the  decision.  What  that  age  is,  we  dare  not  say  ;  for  it  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  every  one  must  apply  it  for  herself.  **  II 71* y  a  qu^un  printemB 
dam  Vannie"  says  an  old  French  proverb — ^and  Miss  Partridge  thought  so  too  ;  but 
then  she  also  thought  that  the  printems  lasted  longer  with  her  than  it  did  with  any 
body  else.  In  short,  that  bloom  and  alacrity  of  spirit,  which  render  a  young  girl  so 
charming  to  herself  and  others,  had  left  her  ;  and  she  had  not  (yet)  acquired  those 
other  graces,  from  sense  and  manner,  which,  by  making  a  woman  more  estimable, 
cause  her  to  be  infinitely  more  attracting. 

Nothing  pleased  the  elder  Miss  Partridge  so  much  as  when  she  was  classed  with 
her  sister,  under  the  name  of  "  the  girls.'*  She  was  fond  of  telling  stories  wherein 
her  father  would  say,  **  Come  along,  ^tr^, "  or  talk  of  his  girU ;  and  she  was  even 
once  known  to  be  civil  for  ten  minutes  to  a  man  she  had  determined  to  cut,  because 
she  heard  he  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  *'  charming  gvrl." 

These  sisters  advanced  with  a  quick  step,  laughing  loudly  with  one  another,  and 
staring  through  their  glasses  at  the  persons  who  made  way  K>r  them,  to  the  right  and 
left. 

.  De  Vere,  who  met  their  view,  was  honoured  with  most  radiant  smiles ;  while,  as 
to  Harclai,  who  was  standing  by  him,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  them,  they  almost 
laughed  in  his  face.  But  the  attraction  of  the  great  magnet,  the  family  party  above, 
increasing  (like  other  attractions)  in  increased  proportion  as  they  approached,  they 
w6re  at  last  drawn  into  its  focus  with  irresistible  velocity. 

But,  horrible  to  relate !  Mrs.  Oldbury,  whom  thev  had  settled  in  their  way  down 
not  to  speak  to,  was  almost  close  to  them ;  though  having  watched  long,  and  in 
vain,  for  their  eyes,  which  were  somehow  or  another  always  averted,  she  was  forced 
to  console  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  by  talking  to  her  neighbour,  the  unpretend- 
ing and  happier  wife  of  the  clergjonan  of  Mowbray. 

In  time,  however,  and  by  dint  of  most  pertinacious  endeavours,  Mrs.  Oldbuiy 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  nestle  close  to  the  objects  of  her  envy  and  admiration,  and 
deprived  them  of  all  pretext  to  avoid  returning  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  very  low  curtesy 
she  made  them.  But  having  now  advanced  with  an  absolute  threat  of  conversation, 
these  daughters  of  fashion  and  ill- breeding  looked  at  their  watches,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  scudded  away  to  their  room  to  dress ;  leaving 
Mrs.  Oldbury  in  possession  of  mamma. 

Lady  Elizabeth,  to  do  her  justice,  carried  off  the  misfortune  with  fortitude ;  and 
knowing  that  Ixird  Mowbray  had  reason  for  courting  the  Oldburya  voitk^  ^^svss^^'m^ 
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well  as  tbat  Mr*  Partrulge  had  reasons  for  courting  Lord  Mowbray  in  town,  ab6 
deigned  to  speak  several  sentences  to  Mrs.  Oldbury,  one  of  which  actually  was, 
"  Is  that  pretty  looking  young  woman  with  you,  your  nieee  1  ** 

Mrs,  Oldbury  was  charmed ;  and  beckoning  her  niece,  she  was  presented  to  Lady 
iUizabeth  in  all  due  form.  Nor  did  the  high  town  lady  leave  it,  even  here  \  for 
looking  at  Miss  Oldbury  with  the  utmost  force  of  condescending  protection,  sIm 
added«  **  Ihear  you  are  very  accomplished,  and  play,  sing,  and  dance,  as  if  yon  had 
never  been  out  of  London/' 

Miss  Oldbmy  blushed,  andnaade  a  modest  retreat  behind  her  aunt,  who  almost  bent 
double  with  acknowled^ent ;  when  Lady  Elisabeth,  sliding  off  to  Lord  Mowbray, 
whispered  him,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Lduly  Eleanor  and  Constance,  and  all 
but  loud  enough  for  Mrs.  Oldbury  herself,  "  There,  my  Lord,  you  surely  owe  me 
aomething  fat  that*    I  think  I  have  complied  with  your  wishes  to  a  tittle." 

"  Constance,"  said  X^uly  Eleanor,  as  she  took  her  arm  and  retired  to  dress,  "  I 
do  not  like  this  lady,  and  still  less  her  daughters.  Your  modest  friend  Euphemia 
Oldbury,  whom  she  frightened  away  by  her  stare,  is  worth  all  of  th^m  pat  together.'' 

6if  Bertie  Brewster,  who  shortly  afterwards  joins  the  party,  is  an 
excellent  character.  His  exact  counterpart  i9  to  he  found  in  Miss 
Austen*9  adnairahle  novel.  Pride  and  Prejudice.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther the  writer  of  De  V^re  is  aware  of  this  fact ;  we  incline  to  think 
that  he  is  not,  as  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  the  superior  novel- 
ists, he  has  omiHed  to  mention  ]Vf  iss  Austen ;  whenca  we  Biust  infer 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  her  excellent  works,  unrivalled  in  their 
peculiar  stvle.  When  Mr.  Rohert  Ward  reads  these  productions,  he 
will  find,  despite  of  their  alliterative  titles,  ominous  of  trash,  and  ^ 
fiime  miserably  disproportioned  to  their  merits,  that  even  his  happiest 
conceptions  of  character  will  suffer  no  degradation  by  comparison  with 
the  eicquiaitely  faithful  portraits  of  the  ill-appreciated  author  tp  whom 
we  have  referred. 

Another  p^entleman  now  approached  the  circle,  who  occasioned  dismay,  not  only 
to  the  Partndge  family,  but  to  some  of  the  male  wizards  who  defended  it.  This  was 
Sir  Bertie  Brewster,  an  ambitieuxt  whom  1*6  Sage  has  described  as  one  of  thoee  botts 
ratuvier$  whom  the  king  converts  into  a  "  mauvai*  gentilhomme,  par  d* exceUentet  lettres 
de  noblesse,"  And  yet,  if  originality  of  design  and  perseverance  in  pursuing  it,  can 
^title  a  naen  to  the  praise  of  genius,  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  geniuses  of 
the  ape. 

Tills  gentleman,  being  the  son  of  a  great  manufacturer  of  that  day,  was,  for  his 
tnnSf  smitten  with  the  love  of  great  people,  and  the  court.  How  to  get  among  them 
was  a  question  which  might  have  puasaled  a  less  aspiring  man  than  himself :  howeveF> 
his  father  bein^  dead,  his  first  step  was  to  dispose  of  all  his  commercial  concerns ; 
his  next,  to  wlutewash  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  title.  He  tried  in  vain  for  a 
baronetcy,  but  luckily  being  made  sheriff  of  the  county,  where,  among  the  potteries, 
he  had  an  estate,  he  succeeded  for  a  knighthood.  It  was  going  up  with  an  address  that 
fot  kindled  his  love  for  the  Court,  which  he  worshipped  afterwards  like  an  idol.  No 
lev6e,  or  drawing-room,  scarcely  ever  took  place  without  seeing  him,  sometimes  in 
emhroideiy,  sometimes  in  his  vulitia  coat,  surrounded  by  persons  of  superior  rank,  not 
one  of  whom  he  knew,  mnch  lesp  dared  speak  to. 

JElere,  however,  he  had  a  resource  which  we  confess  was  original,  and  bespoke  that 
felicitous  genius  on  HRhich  we  have  so  desea*VQdly  complimented  him.  For  he  fell 
upon  the  happy  expedient  of  engaging  in  a  sort  of  make-bdieve  acquaintance,  by 
inducing  people  to  suppose  that  he  saw  friends  at  a  distance  whom  he  did  not  see, 
and  received  bows  which  he  did  not  receive.  With  these,  therefiore,  he  pretended  to 
engage  ^  an  interchange  of  nods  and  smiles ;  nay,  a  **  How  do  you  do,  my  Lord  1 " 
has  frequently  been  heard  to  escape  him  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  could  not  prevent 
it,  though  the  noble  addressee  was  {luckily  for  Sir  Bertie)  so  far  off  that  he  Imew  he 
could  not  hear  him. 

But  Uiexe  was  another  still  finer  trait  in  his  history,  which  made  us  both  call  and 
titunk  him  a  man  of  genius :  we  mean  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  aristo- 
cratic Christian  name  of  Bertie,  by  which  he  was  latterly  known.  We  say  latierhjt 
because  (believe  it  who  will)  the  name  given  him  by  his  plain  and  primitive  god- 
fathers, was  the  plain  and  primitive  cne  of  Bartholomew  ]  of  which  growiog  apbaned, 
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somewhere  about  hU  se\'en-and-twentieth  year,  be  actually  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  know  whether  it  ^migbt  not  be  changed,  and  was  mortified  to  be  told 
that  no  power  in  Christendom  could  effect  it.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necos- 
sity,  and  remembering  that  in  liis  extreme  youth,  the  long,  old,  scriptural  Bartho- 
lomew had  been,  per  syncopen,  shortened  into  Barty,  the  transition  from  that  to  the 
noble  name  of  Bertie  was  so  easy,  that  he  contrived  not  only  to  call  himself,  but  to 
make  his  friends  designate  him  also,  by  that  high-sounding  appellation.  He  was 
even  knighted  by  it  by  the  sovereign,  and  was  so  recorded  in  the  Heralds*  College 
when  the  fees  came  to  be  paid  :  and  thus  originally  vamped  up,  he  was  now  univer- 
sally known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Bertie  Brewster. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  personage  reaped  some  of  the  benefit  which  surely  his 
genius  and  perseverance  deserved ;  for,  by  dint  of  his  regular  appearances  at  Court, 
be  at  least  got  his  name  enrolled  in  those  high  lists  of  fame — the  lists  of  the  per- 
sons who  frequented  the  drawing-room.  He  even  obtained  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  two  or  ihree  old  lords,  one  of  them  absolutely  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  once  had 
tlie  glory  of  being  serviceable  even  to  the  Partridge  family  themselves.  This  hap- 
pened when  their  coach  broke  down  in  drawing  up  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  when, 
alas!  no  acquaintance  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  chairs  for  so  many. 
To  complete  the  ill-luck  it  rained  hard,  and  the  crow^d  prevented  their  making  their 
way  back.  In  this  emergency  their  ill  (and  Sir  Bertie's  good)  star  ordained,  that  his 
own  fine  roomy  coach  stopt  the  way.  It  was  impossible  not  to  offer  it,  and  scarcely 
possible  not  to  accept  it,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  and  two  of  her  daughters  were  that  day 
conveyed  to  Berkeley-square  in  the  carriage  of  Sir  Bertie  Brewster. 

We  may  be  sure,  a  circumstance  so  joyful  did  not  fail  to  be  bllllimed  to  the  world. 
It  appeared  in  the  finest  colours  of  a  Court  Circular,  in  all  the  papers  of  the  next 
day.  What  was  worse,  the  incident  produced  a  call  of  enquiry ;  cards  were  left, 
which  Mr.  Partridge  was  forced  to  return ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  by  her  husband  to  send  an  invitation  for  her  earliest  rout,  (it  was,  luckily, 
when  few  people  were  in  towa,)  which  Sir  Bertie  joyfully  and  thankfully  came  fifty 
miles  from  the  country  on  purpose  to  attend.  'Tis  very  true  that  none  of  tlie  Misses 
Partridge  spoke  a  word  to  him,  Mr.  Partridge  very  little,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  less. 
But  he  went  early ;  stayed  to  the  very  last ;  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  face, 
air,  and  dress,  of  one  or  two  persons  of  fashion,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in 
London. 

Such  was  the  redoubtable  person  who  now  approached  the  females  of  the  house  of 
Partridge,  and  (to  their  horror,)  with  all  the  ease  and  intimacy  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  young  ladies  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  which  they 
did  as  suddenly,  and  with  as  much  precision,  as  a  rank  of  soldiers  ordered  to  face 
about ;  so  that  Lady  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  as  she  had 
just  sustained  that  of  Harclai. 

'  L^rd  Cleveland,  who,  though  he  allowed  all  her  pretensions  to  be  a  woman  of 
quality,  knew  also,  and  secretly  laughed  at  her  finery,  was  inwardly  amused.  In 
fact,  dismay  and  anger  clouded  her  hiow,  turning  by  degrees  to  scorn  itself,  when  Sir 
Bertie,  with  the  familiar  tone  of  an  old  friend,  asked  her  how  she  did ;  how  long 
she  had  been  in  the  country  ;  and  reminded  the  young  ladies  of  the  happy  evening 
he  had  once  passed  in  Berkeley-square. 

**  1  have  no  hesitation,''  observed  he,  *'  in  saying  it  was  by  far  the  most  elegant 
party  in  London  during  the  season." 

lilothing  could  exceed  the  contemptuous  and  scarcely  suppressed  laugh  which  he 
received  in  return  for  this  sally. 

Sir  Bertie  is  now  in  the  seventh  heaven,  seated  at  dinner  next  to 
Lord  Eustace^  a  young  nobleman^  whose  whole  soul  is  given  to  party 
politics. 

Sir  Bertie  now  began  to  revel  in  the  delightful  opportunity  he  had  achieved  of  cul- 
tivating such  a  neighbour  as  Eustace,  and  conceived  it  behoved  him  to  show  some 
knowledge  of  high  acquaintance  ;  he  therefore  began  to  criticise  the  party  assembled, 
observmg  it  was  a  very  mixed  one. 

"  These  parties  generally  are,"  said  Lord  Eustace. 

**  They  must  be  very  amusing  sometimes  to  vous  autres,"  added  Sir  Bertie. 

"  You  ought  rather  to  say  nous  autres,"  replied  Eustace,  with  as  much  gravity  as 
be  could  command. 

Sir  Bertie  bowed  till  his  nose  almost  touched  the  table. 
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**  Th^e  i»,  however,  some  good  company,"  continued  the  Knight ;  "  and  hove 
▼ery  well  Lord  Westbi^ook  looks.*' — Here  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  gentleman  in  Lord 
IVlowbray's  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Stapylton. 

"  Lord  Westbrook  !  "  exclaimed  Eustace,  <'  he  is  in  Italy !  " 

'*  Oh  !  I  see  I  am  mistaken,"  replied  Sir  Bertie,  taking  out  his  glass ;  "  I  am 
really  quite  blind :  1  see  it  is  Lord  Melton,  whom  I  have  sometimes  met  at  Court." 

'*  Lord  Melton  is  in  France,"  replied  Eustace  ;  **  and  is  at  least  twenty  years  older 
than  that  gentleman,  who  is  a  Mr.  Stapylton,  and  who,  indeed,  is  often,  at  Court, 
having  a  place  in  the  household." 

"  I  Knew  I  had  seen  him  there,"  rejoined  Sir  Bertie,  almost  disconcerted  ;  and, 
willing  to  forget  Mn  Stapylton,  immediately  added,  "  I  am  afraid  the  poor  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  begins  to  break  ; "  and  he  looked  pointedly  at  Dr.  Herbert,  over  against 
him. 

"  If  you  mean  the  dignitary  over  the  way,"  said  Eustace,  excessively  amused, 
"  that  is  Dr.  Herbert,  Head  of College,  Oxford." 

**  Impossible  !  "  returned  Sir  Bertie,  now  much  confused ;  "  I  cannot  surely  be  no 
blind ! "  and  here  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  was  silent  for  three  whole  minutes. 

But  Harclai,  who,  as  we  have  said,  sat  next  him,  and  to  his  great  enjoyment  had 
heard  the  whole  conversation,  was  kind  enough  not  to  let  him  langtush  in  obscurity  ; 
and  knowing  his  history,  observed,  loud  enough  for  Eustace  to  hear,  **  Yours  is  a 
very  fine  christian  name.  Sir  Bertie." 

"  Are  you  related  to  the  Ancaster  family  1 "  asked  Eustace. 

"  No ;  not  related,"  answered  Sir  Bertie  ;  but  not  disliking 4he  question. 

"  Perhaps  a  godson  of  the  Duke  1  "  pursued  Harclai  drily. 

The  Knight  had  no  wish  to  destroy  the  supposition,  but  could  not  decently  confirm 
It ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  wisely  considering  that  if  Harclai  was  wrong,  it  was  no 
part  of  his  duty  to  set  him  right.  At  the  same  time  feeling  hemmed  up  between  two 
persons  whose  curiosity  he  did  not  exactly  make  out,  but  began  to  suspect,  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  look,  and  felt,  for  a  time  at  least,  uncomfortable  enough  to  give 
Harclai  all  the  satis&ction  he  had  intended  to  derive  f^m  him. 


BEES.* 

The  difference  between  ignorance  and  knowledge  in  entomology  Is 
more  distinct  and  tangible  than  in  almost  any  other  study.  It  is  the 
difference  between  blindness  and  perfect  vision.  There  are  many 
departments  of  science  in  which  a  man,  after  having  made  some 
progress,  is  not  very  sure  of  his  quantity  of  improvement ;  but  in  the 
branch  of  natural  history  we  are  speaking  of,  a  man's  state  of  informa- 
tion is  clear.  To  read  Kirby  and  Spence  is  exactly  like  putting  your 
eyes  to  the  glass  of  a  show,  a  cosmorama,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  To 
look  in  is  to  see  a  new  world — to  look  away  is  to  turn  the  vision 
uponun  unsatisfactory  chair  or  table.  Entomology  raises  a  veil  from 
myriads  and  myriads  of  beings  living  and  flourishing  where  we  least 
Buspected  the  presence  of  life.  A  closer  observation  discloses  to  Us 
their  habits  and  manners.  We  are  surprised  to  find  the  creatures 
excessively  busy  and  happy ;  a  little  short-lived  perhaps,  but  in  that 
quite  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  Further  assistance  from  art  enables 
us  to  discover  their  organization  ;  a  little  patience,  and  we  positively 
learn  how  insects,  of  whose  existence  we  never  dreamed,  perform  the 
most  minute  and  secret  of  their  operations  with  all  the  accuracy 
and  familiarity  of  a  member  of  their  republic.  The  habits  of 
insects  that  we  see  every  day,  are  nearly  as  unknown  to  us  gene- 
rally as  are  the  ways   of  the   almost  invisible  tribes.     It  requires 

*  The  Honey-bee  ;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology  and  Management.     By  |Sdwac4 
Bevan,  M.D.     London,  Baldwin  and  Co.  1827.    12|.    Pp.404. 
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kkothiBg  bat  the  mtked  eye  to  see  a  b^e  ;  biit  naturalists  at  the  prtsent 
day  understand  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  the  creatures  that 
inhabit  a  pore  of  the  skin^  than  did  the  ancients  those  of  that  respect-* 
able,  useful,  .and  ingenious  animal,  the  honey-bee.  Aristotle  and 
Virgil  both  alike  talk  nonsense  on  the  subject ;  the  first  drily  and  the 
last  poetically.  It  was  many  centuries  since  their  time  that  the 
apiarian  commonwealth  began  to  be  understood.  At  present,  though 
several  little  things  are  not  very  clear,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  let 
in  upon  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  bee.  The  most  amusing,  instrttc** 
tive,  and  pregnant  reading  we  know  is  the  natural  history  of  this 
9,nimal.  The  facts  that  have  been  laid  open  by  several  patient  and 
intelligent  observers  fill  the  reader  with  a  delightful  astonishment. 
Since  these  facts  are  scattered  about  in  the  different  essays  and  pub- 
lications of  the  various  writers  on  the  subject,  w^  feel  grateful  to  the 
compiler  of  them  in  a  convenient  form.  But  Dr.  BevQ^n  has  done 
more ;  he  has  himself  been  a  student  of  the  laws  of  the  apiarian 
republic,  has  weighed  the  evidence  on  which  information  was  founded^ 
anid  tried  the  truth  of  the  facts  by  the  test  of  his  own  experience. 
Thus  while  he  communicates  the  opinions  of  others,  Ike  corrects  them 
by  his  own,  and  having  maturely  and  patiently  passed  the  whole 
subject  through  his  mind,  his  book  is  so  far  from  being  a  crude  coUee- 
tion  of  extract,  that  it  is  a  well-digested,  freshly  conceived,  and  elegantly 
composed  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  apiarian  science.  Dr. 
Bevan*s  book  comprises  all  that;  is  really  known  of  the  bee,  and  all 
that  is  supposed,  and  the  evidence  on  which  such  suppositions  are 
grounded.  We  propose  to  run  over  the  principal  points  of  his  agree- 
able little  work,  partly  out  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  it  has 
afforded  us,  and  in  the  hope  of  communicating  some  of  the  amusement 
to  oar  readers  which  we  have  ourselves  derived. 

Dr.  Bevan  first  occupies  himself  with  the  history  and  physiology 
6{  the  bee.  The  occupants  of  the  hive  are  of  three  descriptions,  the 
queen  bee,  the  workers,  and  the  drones.  The  queen  is  the  parent  and 
mistress  of  the  hive,  and  is  born  to  sovereignty.  The  workers  do  aH 
the  business  of  the  establishment,  rear  the  young,  guard  the  en- 
trances, elaborate  the  wax,  and  store  the  provision.  The  drones  are 
the  males,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
society  is  the  sexual  one.  The  queen  bee  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  kinds  by  the  greater  length  of  her  body,  by  the  shortness 
of  her  wings,  and  her  bent  sting.  Her  colours  are  likewise  of  a  more 
brilliant  hue,  and  her  legs  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow.  She  lays  all 
the  eggs  of  the  colony.  The  workers  are  sterile  females  with  unde- 
veloped ovaries.  In  a  single  hive  the  number  of  workers  varies  from 
12,060  to  20,000 :  they  are  the  smallest  members  of  the  cc^mmunity, 
are  furnished  with  a  long  flexible  proboscis,  have  a  peculiar  structure 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  on  the  latter  of  which  are  made  hollows,  or 
baskets,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  propolis  and  farina  they 
collect.  The  drones  in  a  hive  amount  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
1,500  or  2,000.  They  make  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  are  never  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  August.  They  are 
one-third  larger  than  the  workers,  and  are  of  a  dark  colour.  They 
make  a  greater  noise  in  flying,  and  have  no  sting. 

Among  bees,  the  females  alone  exhibit  activity,  skill,  diU^eucev 
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and  courage,  whilst  tlie  males  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  laboars  ^ 
the  community,  but  are  idle,  cowardly,  and  inactive,  and  possess  not 
the  offensive  weapon  of  their  species. 

Immonis  que  sedenB  aliena  ad  pabula  fbcus. — VirgH, 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  drone  sets  upon  the  eggs  as  the  queev 
lays  them.  The  opinion,  however,  is  probably  founded  in  a  mistake. 
ISr:  Morris^  of  Isleworth,  says,  that  he  has  often  seen  them  sit  in  9 
formal  manner  on  tlie  combs  when  the  brood  is  hatching.  But  Dr. 
Bevan  suspects  that  Mr.  Moi-ris  mistook  sleeping  for  brooding^ 
and  that  the  drones  were  only  taking  a  nap.  Fabricius  says  that 
insects  never  sit  on  their  eggs.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  how-^ 
ever,  have  observed  that  the  female  ear-wig  does  so ;  they  also 
make  one  other  exception  in  favour  of  the  field -bug.  De 
Guer  has  given,  says  Dr.  Bevan,  a  very  interesting  account  of  botlr 
these  insects.  The  female  of  the  ear-wig  assiduously  sits  upon  her 
eggs  as  if  to  hatch  them,  and  after  they  are  hatched,  broods  over  the 
young  as  a  hen  over  young  chickens.  And  when  the  eggs  of  the  field- 
bug  are  hatched,  she  also  goes  about  with  the  brood,  consisting  of 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  never  leaves  them ;  they  cluster  round 
her  when  she  is  still,  and  follow  her  closely  wherever  she  moveff 
(interesting  family — Mrs.  Bug  and  the  forty  Miss  Bugs !) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  queen  bee  to  lay  eggs,  which  she  deposits  iu 
cells  constructed  for  their  reception  by  the  working  bees.  Mr.  Dunbar 
gives  a  peculiarly  edifying  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
queen  disposes  her  royal  jierson  in  the  performance  of  this  high  office. 

The  Rev.  W.  Donbar,  mioister  of  Applegatb,  who  has  recently  added  some  impor- 
tant particulars  to  our  general  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  bees,  states  that  wfaetr 
the  queen  is  about  to  lay,  she  puts  her  head  into  a  cell,  and  remains  in  that  positioa 
for  a  second  or  two,  probably  to  ascertain  itd  fitness  f(»r  the  deposit  which  she  is  about 
to  make.  She  then  withdraws  her  head,  and  curving  her  body  downwards,  inserts  her 
tail  into  the  cell.:  in  a  few  seconds  she  ivams  half  round  upon  herself  and  withdraws^ 
leaving  an  egg  behind  her.  When  she  lays  a  considerable  number,  she  does  it  equally 
on  each  side  of  the  comb,  those  on  the  one  side  being;  as  exactly  opposite  to  those  oa 
the  other,  as  the  relative  position  of  the  cells  will  admit.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  pro* 
duce  a  concentration  and  oeconomy  of  heat  for  developing  the  various  changes  of  the- 
brood. 

In  four  days  the  egg  becomes  a  grub,  and  in  five  or  six  days  more 
the  grub  nearly  fills  the  whole  of  its  cell.  The  nursing  bees  then 
seal  it  up  with  a  light  brown  cover.  It  is  no  sooner  perfectly  inclosed,, 
than  it  begins  to  labour,  alternately  extending  and  shortening  its- 
body,  whilst  it  lines  the  cell  by  spinning  round  itself  a  whitish  silky 
film,  or  cocoon,  by  which  it  is  encased.  It  is  now  a  nymph  or  pupa. 
The  working  bee-nymph  spins  its  cocoon  in  thirty-six  hours.  When 
it  has  reached  tlie  twenty-first  day  of  its  existence,  counting  from  the 
moment  the  egg  is  laid,  it  quits  the  exuvise  of  the  pupa  state,  and 
comes  forth  a  perfect  winged  insect. 

.  The  royal  bee  passes  three  days  in  the  egg,  and  is  five  a  worm ; 
the  workers  then  close  her  cell,  and  she  immediately  begins  spinning 
the  cocoon,  which  occupies  her  twenty-four  hours ;  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh,  as  if  exhausted  by  her  labour,  she  remains  in  complete 
repose,  and  even  sixteen  hours  of  the  twelfth.  Then  she  passes  four 
days  and  one-third  as  a  nymph.  It  is  on  the  sixteenth  day^  there* 
fore^  that  the  perfect  state  of  queen  is  attained. 
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The  drone  passes  Uirce  days  in  the  egg,  six  and  a  half  as  a  worm, 
and  is  metamorphosed  into  a  fly  on  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
iday  after  the  ^gg  is  laid. 

The  young  hees  hreak  tlirough  the  envelope  which  imprisons  them 
in  their  cell,  with  their  teeth :  the  moment  they  are  out,  the  nursing 
bees  proceed  to  lick  them  clean ;  and  when  by  this  aid,  and  their 
«wn  efforts,  the  operation  of  cleansing  is  performed,  they  instantly 
take  wing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  gathering  provision  in  the  fields. 
Maraldi  says  he  has  seen  bees  loaded  with  two  balls  of  wax  (he  should 
have  said  pollen)  returning  to  the  hive  the  same  day  they  become  bees. 
As  soon  as  the  young  insect  has  been  licked  clean,  and  regaled  with  a 
little  honey  by  its  companions,  they  clean  out  the  cell,  prepai*atory  to 
its  being  re-occupied  by  a  new  tenant,  or  with  honey. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurs  with  respect  to  the  hatching  of  the 
queen  bee.  She  is  assisted  by  the  workers,  who  pare  away  a  part  of 
the  envelope,  and  when  she  is  ready  to  fly,  they  keep  her  a  prisoner  for 
-some  time,  lest  probably  she  should  be  subject  to  any  failure  in  her 
first  attempt  to  fly,  or  lest  she  should  immediately  proceed  to  destroy 
the  other  queen  nymphs  not  yet  hatched  ;  for  such  is  the  instinctive 
enmity  against  her  rivals  in  power,  that  the  instant  she  is  left  alone 
«he  proceeds  with  full  intent  to  slaughter  all  the  young  princesses  of 
the  blood  royal. 

When  tlie  pupa  or  nympli  is  about  to  change  into  the  perfect  insect,  the  bees  render 
the  cover  of  the  cell  thinner,  by  gnawing  away  part  of  the  wax ;  and  with  so  much 
nicety  do  they  perform  this  operation  that  the  cover  at  last  becomes  pellucid,  owing  to 
its  extreme  thinness,  thus  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  fly.  After  the  transformation  is 
complete,  the  young  queens  would,  in  common  course,  immediately  emerge  from  their 
cells,  as  workers  and  drones  do  ;  but  the  former  always  keep  the  royal  infants  pri- 
soners for  some  days,  supplying  them  in  the  mean  time  with  honey  for  food,  a  small 
hole  being  made  in  the  door  of  each  cell,  throug'h  which  the  confined  bee  extends  its 
proboscis  to  receive  it.  The  royal  prisoners  continually  utter  a  kind  of  song,  the  modu- 
lations of  which  are  said  to  vary.  Huber  heard  a  young  princess  in  her  cell  emit  a  very 
distinct  sound  or  clacking,  consisting  of  several  monotonous  notes  in  rapid  succession* 
and  he  supposes  the  working  bees  to  ascertain,  by  the  loudness  of  these  tones*  tho 
ripeness  of  their  queens.  Huber  has  suggested  that  the  cause  of  this  temporary  impri- 
sonment may  possiUy  be  to  enable  the  young  queens  to  fly  away  at  the  instant  they 
are  liberated. 

The  queen  is  a  good  deal  harassed  by  the  other  bees  on  her  liberation.  Tbis  has 
been  attributed  to  their  wishing  to  impel  her  to  go  ofi^  with  a  swarm  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  this  notion  is  probably  erroneous ;  it  certainly  is  so,  if  Huber  be  correct,  in 
saying  that  the  swarms  are  always  accompanied  by  the  older  queens.  The  queen  has 
the  power  of  instantly  putting  a  stop  to  their  worrying,  by  uttering  a  peculiar  noise* 
which  lias  been  called  tbe  voice  of  sovereignty,  Bonner  however  declare  that  he 
never  could  observe  in  the  queen  any  thing  like  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  Bat 
Huberts  statement  was  not  founded  upon  a  solitary  instance  ;  he  heard  the  soand 
«n  various  occasions,  and  witnessed  the  striking  effect  which  it  always  produced.  Om 
one  occasion,  a  queen  having  escaped  the  vigilance  of  her  guards  and  sprung  froqi  the 
cell,  was  on  her  approach  to  the  royal  embryos*  pulled,  bitten*  aad  chased  by  the 
other  bees.  But  standing  with  lier  thorax  against  a  comb  and  crossing  hei  wings 
upon  her  back,  keeping  them  in  motion  but  not  unfolding  them,  she  emitted  a  parti- 
cular sound,  when  the  bees  became,  as  it  were*  paralysed,  and  remained  motionless. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  dread,  she  rushed  to  the  royal  cells;  but  the  sound  having 
ceased  as  she  prepared  to  ascend,  the  guardians  of  the  cells  instantly  took  coutagei 
and  iasirly  drove  her  away.  This  voice  of  sovereignty,  as  it  has  been  called,  resem- 
bles that  which  is  made  by  young  queens  before  they  are  liberated  from  their  cells  ;  it 
is  a  very  distinct  kind  of  clicking,  composed  of  many  notes  in  the  same  key,  which 
/oUow  each  other  rapidly.  The  sound  accompanied  by  the  attitude  just  described, 
always  produces  a  paralysing  eflfect  upon  the  bees. 
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It  is  a  singular  thing  that  hees,  when  deprived  by  accident  of  their 
qaeen,  create  a  substitute.  One  of  the  worlcing  grubs  is  elevated  to 
the  throne,  but  not  without  an  extraordinary  education,  which  fits 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  sovereignty.  Nature  takes  especial  care 
that  no  ambitious  subject  shall  destroy  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth^ 
by  thrusting  the  monarch  from  her  throne,  and  usuqnng  her  throi»B. 
There  can  be  no  bee-Cromwell  or  bee-Napoleon,  for  the  moment  the 
inthider  found  himself  in  the  royal  palace,  he  would  perceive  him- 
fielf  entirely  deficient  in  the  organs  of  reigning.  What  bloodshed 
and  confusion  would  it  have  prevented  in  the  world  had  it  been  neces- 
sary for  a  monarch  not  only  to  wield  the  sceptre,  but  to  lay  a  peculiar 
egg.  This  is  a  test  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  A  usurper  might 
be  instantly  called  to  account.  Lay  your  eggy  sir,  or  madam ;  prove 
your  legitimacy,  or  vacate  the  place  for  the  occupation  of  one  who 
caH  perform  the  royal  functions. 

Bees,  when  deprived  of  their  queen,  have  the  power  of  selecting  one  or  more  grubs 
of  workers,  and  converting  them  into  queens.  To  effect  this,  each  of  the  promoted 
gruDS  has  a  royal  cell  or  cradle  formed  for  it,  by  baring  three  contiguous  common  cells 
thrown  into  one  ;  two  of  the  three  grubs  that  occupy  Uiose  cells  are  sacrificed,  and  the 
Remaining  one  is  liberally  fed  with  royal  jelly.  This  royal  jelly  is  a  pungent  food  pre- 
pared by  the  working  bees,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  such  of  the  larv»  as 
are  destined  to  become  candidates  for  the  honours  of  royalty,  whether  it  be  their  lot  ta 
assume  them  or  not.  It  is  more  stimulating  than  the  food  of  ordinary  bees,  has  not  the 
same  mawkish  taste,  and  is  evidently  acescent.  1'he  royal  larvae  are  supplied  with  it 
rather  profusely,  and  there  is  always  some  of  it  left  in  the  cell,  after  their  tranforma« 
tion.  Schirach,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Apiarian  Society  in  Upper  Lusatia*  and 
vicar  of  Little  Bautzen,  may  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer,  or  rather  as  the  promnl- 
gator  of  this  fact ;  and  his  experiments,  which  were  also  frequently  repeated  by  other 
members  of  the  Lusatian  Society,  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  those  of  Huber  and 
Bonner. 

Although  the  sovereign  bee  has  nothing  to  fear  from  ambitious 
subjects,  yet  the  moment  she  arrives  at  her  queen's  estate  she  becomes 
conscious  that  there  are  rivals  near  the  throne,  and  proceeding  in  the 
spirit  of  an  oriental  despot,  she  determines  upon  securing  the  peace  of 
her  reign  in  the  surest  manner.  She  will  suffer  no  bee  nurtured  with 
the  royal  jelly,  and  thus  qualified  for  sovereignty,  to  exist.  Her  first 
thought,  on  emerging  from  her  cell,  is  to  put  to  death  all  the  in- 
dwellers  of  the  royal  cradles.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  instinc- 
tive animosity  displays  itself,  we  find  a  curious  description  by  Mr. 
Dunbar  >— 

In  July,  when  the  hive  had  become  filled  mth  comb  and  bees,  and  well  stored  with 
honey  ;  and  when  the  aueen  was  ver^  fertile,  laying  a  hundred  eggs  a-day,  Mr.  Dun- 
bar opened  the  hive  and  took  her  majesty  away.  [Oh !  treason !]  The  bees  hiboured 
for  eighteen  hours  before  they  appeared  to  miss  her ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  loss  disco- 
vered than  all  was  agitation  and  tumult ;  [what  loyalty !]  and  they  rushed  in  crowds 
to  the  door,  as  if  swarming.  [Unhappy  subjects!]  On  the  following  morning  he 
observed  that  they  had  founded  five  queen  cells,  in  the  usual  way  under  such  circimi- 
stances ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon,  four  more  were  founded,  in  a  part 
of  the  comb  where  there  were  only  eggs  a  day  or  two  old.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
from  the  old  queen's  removal,  a  young  queen  emerged  and  proceeded  towards  the  other 
royal  cells,  evidently  with  a  murderous  intent.  She  was  immediately  pulled  away  by 
the  workers,  with  violence,  and  this  conduct  on  their  part  was  repeated  as  often 
as  the  queen  renewed  her  destructive  purpose.  At  every  repulse  she  appeared 
sulky,  and  cried  peep  peep,  one  of  the  nnhatched  queens  responding,  but  in 
a  somewhat  hoaner  tone.  This  circumstance  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
two  different  sounds  which  are  heard  prior  to  the  issuing  of  second  swarms* 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  second  queen  was  hatched;  she  immedi- 
ately btixied  herself  in  a  cluster  of  bees*    Neit  jnonung  Mr-  J>*  observed  a  hot  pur- 
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suit  of  the  yoimgcff  queen  by  the  elder,  but  being  called  away»  on  his  return  half  an 
hour  aftenmds,  the  former  was  dying  on  the  floori  no  doubt  the  victim  of  the  other* 
[Here  is  a  tragedy !]  Huber  has  stated  that  these  artificial  queens  are  mute ;  but  tho 
circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunbiir  of  the  two  queens,  just  referred  to,  having  answered 
each  other,  disproves  that  statement.  Contrary  also  to  the  experience  of  Huber,  Mr. 
D.  found  that  the  cells  of  artificial  queens  were  surrounded  by  a  guard.  I  have  just 
adverted  to  the  protection  which  they  afforded  to  the  royal  ceUs,  when  assailed  by  the 
first  hatched  queen. 

We  have  stated  that  the  working  hees  are  females.  It  is  proved 
in  two  ways ;  first,  by  the  fact  of  their  having  laid  eggs,  and  next,  by 
its  being  the  eggs  in  the  cells  of  working  bees  which  are  chosen  for 
the  pnrpose  of  being  educated  into  future  queens,  the  general  egg- 
layers.  The  fertility  of  these  workers  in  all  probability  arises  from 
their  having  accidentally  partaken  -of  the  royal  jelly,  for  they  are 
observed  always  to  issue  from  cells  adjoining  those  inhabited  by  grubs, 
that  have  been  raised  from  the  plebeian  to  the  royal  rank.  The  food 
reserved  for  the  infants  of  the  blood  is  so  virtuous,  that  even  an  acci- 
dental drop  falling  on  a  lowly  subject  elevates  him  in  part  to  the 
distinctions  of  sovereignty.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  living  even 
next  door  to  royalty.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  these  fertile  workers, 
although  they  lay  eggs,  only  lay  the  eggs  of  drones. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  queen  bee  lays  the  eggs  of  the  hive.  The 
number  laid  by  one  bee  is  extraordinary.  According  to  Huber,  the 
queen  ordinarily  lays  about  12,000  eggs  in  two  months.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  lays  this  number  every  two  months,  but  she  does  so 
at  the  principal  laying  in  April  and  May :  there  is  also  another  great 
laying  in  August. 

Reaumur  states  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  queen  in  two  months  at  double  th4 
amount  of  Huberts  calculation ;  viz.  SCO  a  day,  on  an  average,  lliis  variation  may 
have  arisen  from  variety  of  climate,  se&on,  or  other  circumstances.  A  moderateswarm  has 
been  calculated  to  consist  of  from  12,000  to  20,000,  which  is  about  a  two  months'  laying. 
Schirach  says  that  a  nngU  queen  will  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000  eggs  in  a  season*  This 
sounds  like  a  great  number ;  but  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  some  other  insects.  The 
female  of  the  white  ant  extrudes  not  less  than  60  eggs  in  a  minute,  which  gives  3600 
in  an  hour,  86,400  in  a  day,  2,419,200  in  a  lunar  month,  and  the  enormous  number  of 
211,449,600  in  a  year.  Though  she  does  not  lay  all  the  year  probably,  yet,  setting 
the  period  as  low  as  possible,  her  eggs  will  exceed  the  number  produced  by  any  othet 
known  animal  in  creation. 

The  impregnation  of  the  eggs  is  a  difficult  and  disputed  point. 
Several  hypotheses  have  been  broached  on  the  subject;  but  it  seems 
to  be  settled  that  the  queen  is  fecundated  during  an  aerial  excursion, 
and  that  the  agent  is  the  drone. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Huber  found  that  the  queens  were  never  impreg- 
aated,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  interior  of  tlie  hive  ;  but  that  impregnation 
mlwatfs  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  at  a  time  when  the  heat  has  induced  the  drones  to 
issue  &om  the  hive ;  on  which  occasions,  the  queen  soars  high  in  the  air,  love  being 
the  motive  for  the  only  distant  journey  she  ever  takes.  "  The  rencontre  and  copula* 
tioQ  of  the  q^een  with  the  drone  take  place  exterior  to  the  hive,*'  says  Lombard,  **  and 
whilst  they  are  on  the  wing."  1'hey  are  similarly  constituted  wiUi  the  whole  family 
of  flies.  A  corresponding  circumstance  may  also  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  queen- 
ant  ;  and  Bonnet,  iu  his  Contemplations  de  la  Nature,  has  observed  that  she  is  always 
impregnated  whilst  she  is  on  the  wing.  The  dragon -flies  copulate  as  they  fly  through 
the  air,  in  which  state  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  double  animal. 

The  importance  of  this  excursion  is  immense— without  it  her 
majesty  gives  no  heirs  to  the  hive.  It  is  also  as  efficient  as  it  is  impor- 
UMf  for  its  virtue  eadures  upod  the  eggs  that  are  laid,  jfor.two  years. 
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If  the  queen-bee  be  confined,  tbougb  amid  a  sen^lio  of  males,  she  condnuet  biiren. 
Prior  to  her  flight,  (which  is  preceded  by  the  flight  of  the  drones,)  she  reconnoitres  tfao 
exterior  of  the  hive,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  recognition,  and  sometimes,  after 
flying  a  few  feet  from  it,  returns  to  it  again  :  finally  she  rises  aloft  in  the  air,  describii^ 
in  her  flight  horizontal  circles  of  considerable  diameter,  till  she  is  out  of  sight.  She 
returns  from  her  aerial  excursion  in  about  half  an  hour,  with  the  most  evident  mmrks 
of  fecundation.  Excursions  are  sometimes  made  for  a  shorter  period,  but  then  afaa 
exhibits  no  sign  of  having  been  impregnated.  Tt  is  curious  that  Bonner  should  hive 
remarked  those  aerial  excursions,  without  suspecting  their  object.  "  I  have  ofteo," 
says  he,  "  seen  the  young  queens  taking  an  airing  upon  the  second  or  third  day  of 
their  age."  Yet  Huish  says,  **  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  qaeen-bee  never 
leaves  the  hive,  on  any  account  whatsoever."  Perhaps  Huish's  observationf  wero 
made  upon  first  swarms  ;  and  these,  according  to  Iluber,  are  uniformly  conducted  by 
old  queens.  Swammerdam  also  made  the  same  observation  as  to  Jint  swarms  being 
always  led  off  by  old  queens.  Old  queens  have  not  the  same  occasion  to  quit  the  hives 
that  young  ones  have, — viz.  to  have  intercourse  with  the  drones ;  for,  accofding  to 
Iluber,  one  impregnation  is  suflScient  to  fertihze  all  the  eggs  that  are  laid  for  two 
years  afterwards,  at  least.  He  thinks  it  sufficient  to  fertilize  all  that  she  lays  during 
her  whole  life.  This  may  appear  to  some  an  incredible  period ;  and  Huish  inquires, 
admitting  that  a  single  act  of  coition  be  sufficient  to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  existing  in 
the  ovaria  at  the  time,  how  those  are  fecundated  which  did  not  exist  there  ?  But 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  common  spider,  according  to  Audebert,  the  fertilizing 
effect  continues  for  tnany  years ;  and  tbat  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs  of  the  female 

r*  Ides  or  green  lice,  by  the  males  of  one  generation,  will  continue  for  a  year»  passing* 
ng  that  period,  through  nine  or  ten  successive  generations  of  females,  the  causes  for 
doubt  will,  I  think,  be  greatly  diminished:  at  any  rate  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject 
the  evidence  of  fact,  because  we  cannot  understand  their  modus  operandu  With 
respect  to  the  aphis,  Bonnet  says  the  influence  of  the  male  continues  through^ve  gene- 
rations, but  Lyonnet  carried  his  experiments  to  a  more  extended  period  ;  and  according 
to  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  give  it  "  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wolnoughof  Hoi- 
lesley  (late  of  Boy  ton)  in  Suffolk,  an  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  a  most  acute  and  accu- 
rate observer  of  nature,  there  may  be  twenty  generations  in  a  year."  Reaumur  has  proved 
that  in  Jive  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants. 
It  may  be  objected  to  me  here,  that  the  aphis  is  a  vivaporous  insect,  and  that  the 
experiments  which  prove  what  I  have  referred  to,  do  not  therefore  bear  upon  the 
question.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  they  are  strictly  oviparous  at  the 
close  of  the  year  (one  species  is  at  all  times  so),  at  other  times  ovo 'Viviparous ;  and  in 
either  case  the  penetrating  inflaence  of  the  male  sperm  is  surely  still  more  remarkable 
where  there  has  been  no  immediate  commerce  with  the  male,  than  in  the  direct  case 
of  the  oviparous  bee  !  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  further  the  female 
aphides  are  removed  from  the  first  mother,  or  that  which  had  known  the  male,  the 
less  prolific  do  they  become. 

The  absence  of  impregnation  produces  remarkable  effects  even  upon 
the  form  of  the  bee ;  if  it  be  retarded  beyond  the  twentieth  or  twenty 
first  day  of  the  queen's  life,  she  seems  to  be  deprived  of  her  usual 
intelligence.  The  order  in  which  she  lays  her  eggs  is  changed,  and 
she  disposes  of  them  in  improper  places.  She  puts  the  drones  where 
the  workers  should  be,  and  the  workers  in  the  place  of  the  drones.  She 
has  be<^  known  to  blunder  so  egregiously  as  to  profane  even  the  royal 
cell,  by  depositing  in  it  the  ^^g  of  a  drone.  But  Dr.  Bevan  shall  tell 
all  about  it ; — 

If  the  impregnation  of  a  queen  be  by  any  means  retarded  beyond  the  20th  or  21ft 
day  of  her  life,  a  very  extraordinary  consequence  ensues.  Instead  of  first  laying  the 
eggs  of  workers,  and  those  of  drones,  at  the  usual  period  afterwards,  she  begins  fironi 
the  forty-fifth  hour  to  lay  the  latter,  and  lays  no  other  kind  during  her  whole  life.  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  rudiments  of  the  workers'  eggs  withered  in  the  oviducts,  but 
without  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  drones'  eggs.  The  only  known  fact  analogous 
to  this  is  the  state  of  certain  vegetable  seeds,  which  lose  the  feurulty  of  germi- 
nation from  age,  whatever  care  may  have  been  taken  to  preserve  them.  This  retar- 
dation seems  to  have  a  singular  efifect  upon  the  whole  animal  (economy  of  the  queen. 
**  The  bodies  of  those  queens,"  saysHaber,  **  whose  impreguation  has  been  retarded. 
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are  shorter  tlian  common ;  the  extremities  remain  slender,  whilst  the  first  two  rings 
next  the  thorax,  are  uncommonly  swollen."  In  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  their 
bodies,  their  eggs  are  frequently  laid  on  the  sides  of  the  cells,  owing  probably  to  their 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  bottom  ;  the  difficulty  is  also  increased  by  the  two  swollen 
nncrs.  In  these  cases  of  retarded  impregnation  and  exclnsive  laying  of  drones'  eggs, 
the" prosperity  of  the  hive  soon  terminates  ;  generally  before  the  end  of  the  queen's 
laying.  The  workers  receiving  no  addition  to  their  number,  but  on  the  contrary, 
finding  themselves  overwhelmed  with  drones,  sacrifice  their  queen  and  abandon  the 
hive.  These  retarded  queens  seem  to  have  their  instincts  impaired ;  for  they  deposit 
their  eggs  indiscriminately  in  the  cells,  whether  originally  intended  for  drones  or  for 
workers, — a  circumstance  wliich  materially  affects  the  size  of  the  drones  that  are 
reared  in  them.  There  are  not  wanting  instances  of  royal  cells  being  occupied  by 
them,  and  of  the  workers  being  thereby  so  completely  deceived  as  to  pay  the  tenants, 
in  all  respects,  the  honours  of  royalty.  This  circumstance  appears  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  eggs  have  been  thus  inappro- 
priately deposited,  by  fertile  workers,  they  are  uniformly  destroyed  a  few  days  aner- 
wards,  though  for  a  short  time  they  receive  due  attention. 

The  workers  have  been  supposed  by  some  apiarians  to  transport  the  eggs  from  place 
to  place ; — if  ever  such  were  the  case,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  occasion  calling  for 
the  practice :  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  removing  the  eggs  from  the  sides  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  cells,  for  the  sake  of  better  accommodation,  this  object  is  accomplished 
.  by  their  lengthening  the  cells,  and  advancing  them  two  lines  beyond  the  surface  of  tlie 
combs.  This  proceeding  affords  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  tramportation  of  eggs  forms 
no  part  of  the  workers'  occupation.  It  is  still  further  proved  by  their  eating  any  workers' 
eggs,  that  a  queen  may,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  deposit  in  drones'  cells,  or  drop  at 
random  in  other  parts  of  the  hive ;  a  circumstance  which  escaped  the  notice  of  former 
naturalists,  and  misled  them  in  their  opinion  respecting  transportation*  A  somewhat 
similar  circumstance  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunbar  in  his  mirror  hive.  (For  an  account 
of  this  hive  see  Chap.  X.)  Mr.  Dunbar  observed  that  whenever  the  queen  dropped 
her  eggs  carelessly,  they  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  workers.  Now  if  transpor- 
tation formed  apart  of  their  employment,  they  would  in  these  cases,  instead  of  eating 
the  eggs,  have  deposited  them  in  their  appropriate  cells.  It  seems  very  evident  there- 
fore that  the  proper  disposition  of  the  eggs  is  left  entirely  to  the  instinct  of  the 
queens.  The  workers  having  been  seen  to  run  away  with  the  eggs,  in  order  to  devour 
them,  in  all  probability  gave  birth  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  removing 
tliem  to  their  right  cells.  Among  humble-bees,  there  is  a  disposition,  among  the 
workers,  to  eat  the  eggs,  which  extends  even  to  those  that  are  laid  in  proper  cells, 
'where  the  queens  often  have  to  contend  for  their  preservation. 

The  unhappy  drones,  when  the  end  of  their  being  is  answered,  are 
ruthlessly  massacred.  The  scene  of  fury  to  which  they  fall  a  sacri- 
fice is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Be  van : — 

After  the  season  of  swarming,  viz.  towards  the  end  of  July,  as  is  well  known,  a 
general  massacre  of  the  drones  takes  place.  The  business  of  fecundation  being  now 
completed,  they  are  regarded  as  useless  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  others  labour, 
"  ft'uges  consumere  nati ;"  love  is  at  once  converted  into  furious  hate,  and  a  general 
proscription  takes  place.  The  unfortunate  victims  evidently  perceive  their  danger ; 
for  they  are  never,  at  this  time,  seen  resting  in  one  place,  but  darting  in  and  out  of 
the  hive,  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  as  if  in  fear  of  being  seized,  llieir  destructitm 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  workers  harassing  tliem  till  they  quit 
tlie  hive  :  this  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  says  the  workers  pinch  them  to 
and  fro,  without  stinging  them,  and  he  considers  their  death  as  a  natural  rather  than 
an  untimely  one.  In  this  Bonnet  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter.  But  Ruber  has 
observed,  that  their  destruction  is  effected  by  the  stings  of  the  workers :  he  ascertained 
this  by  placing  his  hives  upon  a  glass  table,  as  will  be  stated  uiider  the  anatomy  of  the 
bee,  article  **  Sting."  Reaumur  seisms  to  have  been  aware  of  tliis,  for  he  has  remarked 
that  **  notwithstanding  the  superiority  which  the  drones  seem  to  have  firom  their  bulk, 
they  cannot  hold  out  against  the  workers,  who  are  armed  with  a  poniard  which  conveys 
poison  into  the  wound  it  makes."  llie  moment  this  formidable  weapon  has  entered 
their  bodies,  they  expand  their  wings  and  expire. 

This  is  a  strange  subversion  of  the  laws  which  regulate  other 
fiocieties,  where  the  male  is  invariably  invested  with  power  and  autho- 
rity. One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  this  curious  procedure 
Is,  that  the  creatures  seem  to  understand  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
af  this  murderous  purpose.    For  should  it  happen  that  the  hive  has 
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no  queen,  and  that  consequently  the  drones  will  be  again  wanted,  nd 
massacre  takes  place. 

This  sacrifice  ii  aot  the  conBequence  of  a  blind  indiscriminatiug  instinct,  Uxtifa 
hive  be  deprived  of  its  queen,  no  mauacre  takes  place,  though  the  hottest  persecution  rage 
iu  all  the  surrounding  hives.  This  fact  was  observed  by  Bonner,  who  supposed  the 
drones  to  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  heat  which  they  would  generate 
in  the  hives  during  winter ;  but  according  to  Huber's  theory,  they  are  preserved  for 
the  purpose  of  impregnating  a  new  queen.  The  lives  of  the  drones  are  also  spared 
in  hives  which  possess  fertile  workers  only,  but  no  proper  queen,  and  likewise  in  hives 
governed  by  a  queen  whose  impregnation  has  been  reUurded ;  but  under  any  other 
circumstances  the  drones  all  disappear  before  winter.  Not  only  all  that  have  under^ 
gone  their  full  transformation,  but  every  embryo,  in  whatever  period  of  its  ezbtence, 
shares  the  same  &te.  The  workers  drag  them  forth  from  the  cells,  and  after  sucking 
the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  cast  them  out  of  the  hive.  In  all  these  respects  the  hive- 
bees  resemble  wasps,  but  with  this  difference ;  among  the  latter,  not  only  are  the 
males  and  the  male  larv»  destroyed,  but  all  the  workers  and  their  larvas,  (and  the 
▼eiy  combs  themselves,)  are  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin,  none  remaining  alive 
during  the  winter  but  the  queens,  which  lie  dormant  in  various  holes  and  comers  till 
the  ensuing  spring,~~of  course  without  food,  for  they  store  none.  The  importance  of 
destroying  these  mother  wasps  in  the  spring  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

From  the  physiology  of  the  bee.  Dr.  Bevan  proceeds  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  best  situations  for  an  apiary,  the  best  kind  of  hives 
or  boxes,  and  the  important  subject  of  pasturage.  Under  the  last 
head,  that  which  is  popularly  termed  honey-dew  may  be  considered 
to  come.  This  honey-dew  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  is  an  exudation 
from  the  foliage  of  the  plants  on  which  it  appears ;  the  other  is  a 
secretion  from  the  body  of  the  insect  aphis.  This  latter  kind  is  a 
favourite  food  with  ants  as  well  as  bees,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
ant  and  the  aphis  stand  to  each  other  is  a  most  interesting  point  of 
natural  history. 

The  other  kind  of  honey -dew  which  is  derived  from  the  aphis,  appears  to  be  tlie 
favourite  food  of  ants,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their 
late  valuable  Introduction  to  Entomology.  '<  1  he  loves  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides 
have  long  been  celebrated  ;  and  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  them  you  may  at 
any  time,  in  the  proper  season,  convince  yourself ;  for  you  will  always  find  the  former 
very  busy  on  those  trees  and  plants  on  which  the  latter  abound ;  and  if  you  examine 
more  closely,  you  will  discover  that  the  object  of  the  ants,  in  thus  attending  upon  the 
aphides,  is  to  obtain  the  saccharine  flaid  secreted  by  them,  which  may  well  be  deno- 
minated their  milk.  This  fluid,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  honey  in  sweetness, 
issues  in  limpid  drops  from  the  abdomen  of  these  insects,  not  only  by  the  ordinaiy 
j)assage,  but  also  by  two  setiform  tubes  placed,  one  on  each  side,  just  above  it.  Their 
sucker  being  inserted  in  the  tender  bark,  is  without  intermission  employed  in  absorb- 
ing the  sap,  which,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  system,  they  keep  continually 
discharging  by  these  organs.  When  no  ants  attend  them,  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the 
body,  whicli  takes  place  at  regular  intervals,  they  ejaculate  it  to  a  distance."  The 
povirer  of  ejecting  the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  seems  to  have  been  wisely  instituted  to 
preserve  cleanliness  in  each  individual  fly,  and  indeed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  family  ;  for  pressing  as  they  do  upon  one  another,  they  would  otherwise  soon 
be  glued  together,  and  rendered  mcapable  of  stirring.  *'  When  the  ants  are  at 
hand,  watching  the  moment  at  which  the  aphides  emit  their  fluid,  they  seize  and 
suck  it  down  immediately :  this  however  is  the  least  of  their  talents ;  for  the  ants 
absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making  the  aphides  yield  it  at  their  pleasure ;  or  m 
.other  words  of  milking  them."  The  ant  ascends  this  tree,  says  LinnKus,  that  it  may 
miik  its  tovBS  the  aphides,  not  kill  them.  Uuber  inlbrms  us  that  the  liquor  is  vohin- 
taniy  given  out  by  Uie  aphis,  whisn  solicited  by  the  ant,  the  latter  tapping  the  aphis 
gently,  but  repeatedly  with  its  antemue,  and  ostng  the  same  motions  as  when  caies0- 
ing  ito  own  young.  He  tiiinks,  when  the  ants  are  not  a*  hand  to  receive  it,  that  the 
aphis  retains  the  liquor  for  a  longer  time,  and  yields  it  freely  and  apparently  without 
the  least  detriment  to  itself,  for  even  when  it  has  acquired  wmgs,  it  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  escape.  A  single  aphis  supplies  many  ants  with  a  plentiful  meal.  The  ents 
oocasiotiatty  fortn  an  estaMi^bitient  for  their  aphides,  constnictiBg  a  building  in  a 
secure  place,  at  a  ditttAoo  ffi>ni  thflir  own  dty,  to  whid^  alier  tetafying  it,  tbagr 
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transport  those  insects,  and  confine  them  under  a  guard,  like  cows  upon  a  dairy  farm, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  metropolis.  The  aphides  are  provided  with  a  hollow 
pointed  proboscis,  folded  under  the  breast,  when  the  insects  are  not  feeding,  with 
which  instrument  they  puncture  the  targid  vessels  of  the  leaf,  leaf'Stalk  or  \mk,  and 
suck  with  great  avidity  their  contents,  which  are  expelled  n«url^  unchanged,  so  that 
however  fabulous  it  may  appear,  they  may  literally  be  said  to  void  a  liquid  sugar. 

A  hive  of  bees  in  the  autumn  ought  not  to  weigh  lesef  than  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pounds,  and  should  contain  half  a  bushel  of  bees.  In 
the  purchase  of  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  weight  of 
the  hive  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  criterion  of  its  value,  for  it  may  b^ 
partly  made  up  of  old  materials.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bee  boxes.  It  is  to  the  discovery  of 
the  glass  hive  that  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  bee.  The  hive  recommended  by  Dr.  Bevan  is  a  cubical  box,  with 
windows ;  but  if  the  amateur  wish  to  watch  more  particularly  the  ope- 
rations of  the  labourers,  or  to  witness  the  survey  which  the  queen 
now  and  then  takes  of  them,  he  should  have  a  large  bell-glass  sur- 
mounted by  a  straw  hive^  which  latter  may  be  occasionally  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  pleasure  of  beholding  the  proceedings 
of  the  queen  is  very  rarely  afforded,  and  apiarians,  it  is  said,  have 
passed  their  lives  without  enjoying  it. 

Reaumur  himself,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  glass-hive,  acknowledged  that  he 
was  many  years  before  he  had  that  pleasure.  Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate, 
agree  in  representing  her  majesty  as  being  very  slow  and  dignified  in  her  movements, 
and  as  being  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  about  a  dozen  bees,  who  seem  to 
pay  her  great  homage,  and  always  to  have  their  faced  turned  towards  her,  like  cour- 
tiers, in  the  prestoce  of  royalty. 

"  But  mark,  of  royal  port,  and  awful  mien. 

Where  moires  with  measur'd  pace  the  Insect  Queen  1 
Twelve  chosen  guards,  with  slow  and  solemn  gut. 
Bend  at  her  nod,  tod  round  her  person  wait.*' — Evans. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  observations,  upon  the  movements  of  the  queen  in  hia  mirror  hive» 
do  not  correspond  altogether  with  what  is  here  stated.  He  says  that  he  did  not  find 
her  majesty  attended  in  her  prorress  by  a  guard,  but  that  wbierever  she  moved  the 
way  was  cleared ;  that  the  Leads  of  the  workers  whom  she  passed  upon  her  route 
were  always  turned  towards  her,  that  they  Betwned  upon  and  caressed  her,  touching  her 
softly  with  their  antenns ;  but  that  as  soon  as  she  moved  onwards,  they  resumed  theit 
labours,  whilst  all  that  she  passed  in  succession  paid  her  the  same  homage.  Thia 
sort  of  hamage  is  only  paid  to  fertile  yueeru ;  whilst  they  continue  virgins,  they  are 
not  treated  with  much  respect. 

One  of  the  most  singular  as  well  as  delicate  kinds  of  respect  shown 
to  her  majesty  is,  that  when  she  is  in  the  act  of  depositing  her  first 
eggs  in  the  cells,  her  attendants  connect  themselves  together,  and 
form  a  screen,  to  shroud  her  from  the  vulgar  gaze  while  discharging 
her  most  sacred  function.  Among  all  the  curious  and  wonderful 
things  in  the  natural  history  of  these  insects,  this  true  act  of  courtesy 
is  the  most  worthy  of  note.  No  court  in  the  world  can  boast  a  supe- 
rior gracefulness  or  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  its  reverential 
homage. 

The  qaeen  is  very  nuxaeroasly  sutroundedi  when  depositing  her  first  eggs  in  the 
ceHs,  her  atteadanto  then  eHng  to  oike  another  and  form  a  living  cuttani  before  haoTf 
so  completely  iaipenetrtd>Ie  to  our  eyes,  as  to  predude  all  obaervatioa  el  her  proceed- 
ing ;  unless  the  apiarian  use  the  teaf-hive  of  Haber,  ot  the  mirror-hxvB  of  Dunbar^ 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  snatch  a  sight  of  her,  excepting  when  she  lava  her  eggs  new 
the  ejcterior  parts  of  the  combs.  Tbe  skaaner  m  whKh  bees  attadi  theasaeivea  to 
each  other,  vAken  forming  a  curtain,  er  when  saflpendiBg  theniiselves  from  a  bough,  ot 
taking  their  repose,  is,  by  each  bee,  wHfa  ite  tv^o  fore  cU^ws,  takiag  hM  tt  the  tvro 
hinder  legs  of  the  one  nett  above  it,  thus  fsrlniiig  as  it  were  a  perfect  griipe-like 
cluster  or  living  garland.    Even  when  thus  intertwined  with  each  other,  as  Swam- 
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meribm  bas  diseired,  tbey  can  fly  off  from  the  bunch,  and  perch  on  it  agnin,  or 
make  their  way  out  from  the  very  centre  of  the  cluster,  and  rush  into  the  air.  This 
mode  of  Mwpension,  so  voluntarily  adopted,  must  be  agreeable  to  them,  though  the 
uppermost  bees  evidently  bear  the  weight  of  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Wildman  supposes 
that  they  have  a  power  of  distending  themselves  vtith  air,  like  fishes,  by  which  they 
acquire  buoyancy. 

Another  trait  of  delicate  attention  to  the  queen  is  also  obsenrable 
in  these  loyal  people,  whose  attachment  endures  beyond  death. 

Huber  states  that  he  has  seen  the  workers,  "  after  her  death,  treat  her  body  as 
tliey  treated  herself  when  alive,  and  long  prefer  this  inanimate  body  to  the  most  fer* 
tile  queens  he  had  offered  them.'*  And  Dr.  Evans  relates  a  case,  in  which  a  queen 
was  observed  to  lie  on  some  honey-comb  in  a  thinly  peopled  hive,  apparently  ^ing. 
and  surrounded  by  six  bees,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  her,  quivering  their 
wings,  and  most  of  them  with  their  stings  pointed,  as  if  to  keep  off  any  assailant. 
On  {iresenting  them  honey,  though  it  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the  other  bees,  the 
guards  were  so  compJetely  absorbed  in  the  care  of  their  queen,  as  entirely  to  disre- 
gard it.  The  following  day,  though  dead,  she  was  still  guarded ;  and  though  the 
bees  were  still  constantly  supplied  with  honey,  their  numbers  were  gradually  dimi- 
nished by  death,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  not  a  bee  remained  auve. 

It  was  by  uniting  the  principle  of  terror  with  that  of  thb  exceed- 
ing loyalty  that  Wildman  was  enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary 
feats  with  bees. 

When  under  a  strong  impression  of  fear,  says  Wildman,  they  are  rendered  subser- 
vient to  our  wills,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remain  long  attached  to  any  place  they 
afterwards  settle  upon,  and  will  become  so  mild  and  tractable,  as  to  bear  any  handling 
which  does  not  hart  them,  without  the  least  show  of  resentment.  "  Long  ezpetience 
bas  taught  me,  that  as  soon  as  I  turn  up  a  hive,  and  give  some  taps  on  the  sides  and 
bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears."  *'  Being  accustomed  to  see  her,  I  readily 
perceive  her  at  the  first  glance  ;  and  long  practice  has  enabled  me  to  seize  her  in- 
stantly, with  a  tenderness  that  does  not  in  the  least  endanger  her  person."  **  Being 
possessed  of  her,  I  can,  without  exciting  any  resentment,  slip  her  into  my  other 
hand,  and  returning  the  hive  to  its  place,  hold  her,  till  the  bees  missing  her,  are  all 
on  the  wing,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion."  When  in  this  state,  he  could  make 
them  alight  wherever  he  pleased  ;  for  on  whatever  spot  he  placed  the  queen,  the 
moment  a  few  of  them  discovered  her,  the  information  was  rapidly  communicated  to 
the  rest,  who  in  a  few  minutes  were  all  collected  round  her.  In  this  way  he  would 
sometimes  cause  them  to  settle  on  his  head,  or  to  hang  clustered  from  hu  chin,  in 
which  state  they  somewhat  resembled  a  beard.  Again  he  would  transfer  them  to 
his  band,  or  to  any  other  part  of  his  body,  or  if  more  agreeable  to  the  spectators 
before  whom  he  exhibited,  he  would  cause  them  to  settle  upon  a  table,  window,  &c. 
Prior,  to  making  his  secret  generally  known,  he  deceived  his  spectators  by  using  words 
of  command ;  but  the  only  magic  that  he  employed  was  the  summoning  into  activity 
for  his  purpose  the  strong  attaclmient  of  the  bees  to  their  queen* 

"  Such  was  the  spell,  which  round  a  Wildman's  arm 
Twin'd  in  dark  wreaths  the  fascinated  swarm  ; 
Bright  o'er  his  breast  the  glittering  legions  led, 
Or  with  a  living  garland  bound  his  head. 
His  dextrous  hand,  with  firm  yet  hurtless  hold, 
Could  seize  the  chief,  known  by  her  scales  of  gold. 
Prune,  'mid  the  wondering  train,  her  filmy  wing. 
Or,  o'er  her  folds,  the  silken  fetter  fling." — Evans* 

Cautioning  his  readers  as  to  the  hazard  of  attempting,  what  he  himself  accomplished  ' 
only  by  long  experience  and  great  dexterity,  Wildmau  concludes  his  account  with  a 
parody  of  the  reply  of  C.  Furius  Cresinus,  a  liberated  Roman  slave,  who,  being 
accused  of  witchcraft  in  consequence  of  his  raising  more  abundant  crops  than  hid 
neighbours,  and  therefore  cited  before  a  Roman  tribunal,  produced  his  strong  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry,  his  well-fed  oxen,  and  a  hale  young  woman  his  daughter ;  and 
pointing  to  them,  said,  "  These,  Romans  /  are  my  instruments  of  witchcraft ;  but  t 
cannot  ahovo  you  my  toil,  my  sweats,  and  aTixious  cares***  "  So,"  says  Wildman,  "  may 
I  say,  "  Thise,  Britons  !  are  my  instruments  of  witchcraft ;  hut  I  cannot  show  you  my 
hours  qf  attention  to  this  tuhject,  my  ansciety  and  care  for  these  useful  insects  ;  nor  can  l 
communicate  to  you  my  exferience,  acquired  during  a  course  rf  years" 
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Besides  the  attention  and  dexterity  employed  by  Wildman,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  a  favourite  with  them  on  another  ground.  It  is 
observed  that  the  sen66  of  smell  in  bees  is  particularly  fine ;  each 
hive  of  bees  has  its  peculiar  odour,  which  is  a  sort  of  bond  of  unioii 
among  themselves,  and  a  cause  of  separation  from  others.  This  fact 
has  been  skilfully  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Walond,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Be  van , 
in  combining  two  weak  swarms.  It  is  well  known  that  bees  show 
decided  hostility  against  particular  individuals,  and  we  have  our- 
selves known  persons  who  dared  not  venture  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  a  hive.  The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Hofer,  related 
by  Dr.  Bevan,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  cause  of  the  different 
reception  which  different  persons  receive  from  this  curious  animal. 

The  different  reception  which  persons  experience  on  approaching  the  domicile  of 
bees  is  attributed  by  some  a]>iarians  to  the  different  degrees  of  confidence  manifested 
in  the  approach  :  they  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  visitors  conld  avoid  the  exhibition  of 
all  apprehension,  they  would  not  be  attacked.  My  own  experience  has  kmg  con-, 
vinced  me  of  the  erroneoasness  of  this  opinion  :  and  a  circnmstance  which  occurred  ta 
Monsieur  de  Hofer,  OmseilUur  d*etat  du  Graud  Due  de  Baden,  strengthens  my 
dissent  from  it.  He  had  for  years  been  a  proprietor  and  admirer  of  bees,  and  almost 
rivalled  Wildman  in  the  power  he  possessed  of  approaching  them  with  impunity  :  he 
would  at  any  time  search  for  the  queen,  and  taking  hold  of  her  gently,  place  her  upon 
his  hand.  But  having  been  unfortunately  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  long  con 
lined  by  it ;  on  his  recovery  he  attempted  to  resume  his  favouxite^amusement  among 
the  bees,  returning  to  them  with  all  that  confidence  and  pleasure  which  he  had  felt 
on  former  occasions;  when  to  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment  he  discovered  that 
he  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  their  favour ;  and  that  instead  of  being  received  by 
them  as  an  old  Mend,  he  was  treated  as  a  trespasser :  nor  wasr  he  ever  able  after  this 
period  to  perform  any  operation  upon  them,  or  to  approach  within  their  precincts, 
without  exciting  their  anger.  Here  then  it  is  pretty  evident  that  some  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  counsellor's  secretions,  in  consequence  of  the  fever,  which,  though 
not  noticeable  by  his  friends,  was  offensive  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  bees.  I  had 
this  anecdote  from  Monsieur  de  Hofer's  son,  with  whom  I  passed  a  very  agreeable 
evening  in  London  at  the  house  of  my  firiend  Joseph  Hodgetts,  Esq. 

So  much  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bee  ;  the  following  anecdote  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  its  sagacity : 

M.  P.  Huber  of  Lausanne,  in  his  Observations  on  Humble-bees,  published  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  has  given  a  curious  detail  of  some  experiments  in 
which  the  bees  conducted  themselves  somewhat  similarly  to  those  of  Mr.  Walond. 
Having  enclosed  twelve  humble-bees  in  a  bell-glass  upon  a  table,  he  gave  them  a  part 
of  their  cones  or  chrysalids,  containing  about  ten  silken  cocoons,  and  freeing  the  latter 
as  much  as  possible  from  wax,  he  fed  the  bees  for  some  days  with  pollen  only.  The 
cells  containing  the  cones  being  very  unequal,  the  mass  was  so  unsteady  as  extremely 
to  disquiet  the  bees.  Their  affection  for  their  young  led  them  to  mount  upon  the 
cocoons,  to  impart  warmth  to  the  inclosed  larvai :  they  could  not  do  this  without 
causing  the  comb  to  totter  or  lean  on  one  side,  and  having  no  wax  for  fastening  the 
work  to  the  table,  they  had  recourse  to  the  following  ingenious  expedient.  Two  or 
three  bees  got  upon  the  comb,  and  descending  to  the  lower  edge  of  it,  with  their  heads 
downwards,  hung  from  it  by  the  hooks  of  their  hind  feet,  and  clung  to  the  table  by 
those  of  the  second  pair,  wluch  are  very  long ;  thus  did  they  keep  tMs  piece  of  cell- 
work  steady  by  their  own  muscular  strength.  When  fatigued  by  this  constrained  and 
irksome  position,  they  were  relieved  by  their  comrades ;  even  the  qneen  assisted. 
Having  kept  the  bees  in  this  state  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  shown  them 
to  several  persons,  Huber  introduced  some  honey,  to  enable  them  to  form  wax :  they 
soon  constructed  pillars,  extending  from  the  most  projecting  parts  of  the  cell-work  to 
the  table,  and  kept  the  cell -work  in  a  firm  position.  The  wax,  however,  getting  gra« 
doally  dry,  the  pillars  gave  way ;  when  the  poor  insects  adopted  their  former  straining 
expedient  for  steadying  the  comb,  and  continued,  perseveringly,  to  sustain  it  in  this 
manner,  till  Huber  took  pity  on  them  and  glued  the  cake  of  comb  finnly  to  the  table. 
Could  the  most  intelligent  architect  have  more  judiciooifly  propped  a  tottering  edifice, 
till  adequate  supports  could  be  applied? 
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The  interest  which  we  take  in  this  suhject,  and  the  fertility 
of  Dr.  Bevan's  work  in  interesting  facts,  has  induced  us  to  extena 
this  article  to  a  great  length.  And  if  we  are  now  compelled  to 
leave  the  consideration  of  it  by  the  necessary  economy  of  our 
space,  we  turn  to  other  topics  with  a  very  unsatisfied  feeling.  There 
are  numerous  points  which  fill  the  mind  with  that  intelligent 
surprise  so  delightful  to  the  observer,  that  we  have  not  even  alluded 
to,  and  those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  very  far  from  being 
exhausted.  However,  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  reviewing  Dr.  Bevan, 
like  all  other  pleasures,  must  have  an  end,  and  we  must  conclude  with 
one-— only  one— more  extract.  It  relates  to  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  pollen — ^the  farina  of  flowers,  which  serves  for  the  food  of  the  larvae. 
The  whole  process  puts  the  bee  in  a  most  respectable  grade  in  the 
order  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  beet  may  frequently  be  observed  to  roll  tbeir  bodies  on  the  flower,  tad  thea 
brushing  off  the  poUen  which  adheres  to  them,  with  their  feet,  form  it  into  two  masses, 
which  U&ey  dispose  of  in  the  usual  way.  In  very  dry  weather,  when  probably  the 
particles  of  pollen  cannot  be  made  to  cohere,  I  have  often  seen  them  jetsm  hoiine  m> 
completely  enveloped  by  it,  as  to  give  tliem  the  appearanee  of  a  di£Rraent  species  flf 
bee.  The  anther-dust  Uius  collected,  is  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  hive,  aad  ther* 
brushed  off  by  the  collector  or  her  companions.  Reaumur  and  others  have  observed* 
that  bees  pr^'er  the  manungfor  ooUecting  this  subetance,  most  probably  that  the  dew 
may  assist  chem  in  the  moulding  of  their  little  balls.  **  1  have  seen  them  abraad," 
says  Reaunuir,  "  gatheiuiig  fiyriaa  before  it  was  light;"  they  ooAtinoe  thus  oocn^ied  tkl 
alxmt  ten  o'clock. 

"  Bn»h*d  from  each  anther's  crown,  the  mealy  gold. 
With  mormng  dew,  the  light  fang'd  artists  mould. 
Fill  wii^  the  foodfid  load  their  hollow'd  thigh. 
And  to  tk^  nurslings  bear  the  rich  supply/' — Evans, 

Tliis  is  their  practice  during  the  warmer  months  ;  but  in  April  and  May,  and  ait  the 
settlement  of  a  recent  swarm,  they  carry  poUen  throughout  the  day ;  hut  even  in  these 
instances,  the  collection  is  made  in  places  most  likely  to  furnish  the  requisite  moisture 
Jbr  mouldiog  the  pellets,  namely,  in  shady  and  sometimes  in  very  distant  places. 

When  a  bee  has  completed  her  loading,  she  returns  to  the  hive,  pmt  of  her-CHrga 
is  instantly  devoured  by  the  nursing-bees,  to  be  regurgitated  for  the  use  of  the  larpv, 
and  another  part  is  stored  in  cells  for  future  exigencies,  in  tlie  following  fnautter,  Tha 
bee,  while  seeking  a  fit  cell  for  her  freight,  makes  a  noise  with  her  wings,  as  if  to 
summon  her  fellow  citizens  around  her  ;  she  then  fixes  her  two  middle  and  her  two 
hind  legs  upon  the  edge  of  the  cell  which  she  has  selected,  and  curving  her  body, 
seizes  the  frnina  with  her  fore  legs,  and  makes  it  drop  into  the  cell :  thus  freed  from  her. 
burthen,  she  hurries  off  to  collect  again.  Another  bee  immediately  packs  the  pollen, 
and  kneads  and  woriis  it  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  probably  mixing  a  little 
honey  with  it,  jud^;ing  from  the  moist  state  in  which  she  leaves  it ;  an  air-tight 
coating  of  varnish  finishes  this  storing  of  pollen. 

It  16  at  length  ascertained  that  the  bee  never  risits  more  than  one 
epeciee  of  flower  on  the  same  journey.  This  pollen  is  of  a  cap* 
sular  structure,  and  the  particles  of  pollen  from  different  flowers  wovld 
not  aggregate  conveniently.  Thus  also  is  the  multiplication  of 
hybrid  pkiats  prevented. 

Otrr  parting  recommendation  is.  that  every  body  who  loves  to  read 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  book  should  buy  the  Honey-bee.  The 
inhabitant  of  the  metropolis,  however,  shonld  be  warned,  that  the 
perusal  of  it  will  hugely  dispose  him  to  the  possession  of  a  hive,  and 
that  this  is  a,  taste  that  cannot  be  commodiously  gradtified  either  in  the 
Strand  or  Oxford-street. 
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It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  number  of  good  stories  that  are 
daily  maimed,  mangkd,  and  spoilt  in  the  telling.  Lord  Holland  has 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Peers,  an  excellent  old  Joe  illustratite 
of  the  true  principle  of  retaliation,  but  has  almost  destroyed  it  by 
the  clumsiness  of  his  phrasing.  It  reads  as  if  translated  into  the 
language  of  dulness:— 

*'  He  remembered  to  have  read  in  a  Spanish  jest  book,  a  story, 
stating  that  in  a  certain  district,  persons  were  obliged  to  go  armed, 
and  be  attended  with  dogs,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from 
wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  On  some  particular  occasion  a 
person  killed  one  of  those  dogs  with  his  spear,  and  being  brought 
before  the  alcalde,  he  was  asked  why  he  had  not  used  the  butt  end, 
instead  of  the  point  of  the  spear  I  ^  For  this  plain  Tegison/  he 
replied,  '  because  the  dog  ran  at  me  with  his  mouth,  and  not 
with  his  tail:  " 

For,  "/or  this  plain  reason,**  and  all  that  stiff  stuff,  read,  ^^So 
I  wouldy*  replied  the  fellow,  **  if  he  had  run  at  me  with  his  taii:^ 
The  better  version,  however,  of  the  story  is,  that  the  dog-slayer  was 
an  English  Serjeant,  armed  with  his  halberd,  and  that  his  reprover 
was  a  lady  of  sentiment.  "  Ah,  you  cruel  wretch,  why  did  not  you 
$trike  the  pretty  dumb  creature  with  the  bottom  of  your  halberd  ?  "■— 
"So  1  would,  ma'am,  if  he  had  run  at  me  with  his  taif  That 
particularly  wise  man  of  the  east.  Doctor  Gilchrist,  has  also  just  been 
mu  rdering  a  story.  Something  or  other,  of  course  not  the  least  in  point, 
"  reminded  him  of  an  old  woman  in  the  country,  who  put  orer  her 
door,  *  whiskey  sold  here  to-day  for  three-pence  a  gill;  to-morrow  U^ 
be  sold  for  nothing.  Some  simple  clowns  went  in  the  next  day,  expecting 
to  get  the  gill  for  nothing ;  *  but  of  course  to-morrow  never  came." 
The  origin  of  this  is  a  common  French  pot-house  jest.  It  is  written 
over  the  door, "  pay  to-day  and  good  credit  to-miorrow.*'  They  say 
that  a  certain  Irish  judge,  and  illustrious  debtor,  on  first  going  to 
France,  and  being  gladdened  with  the  promise  of  this  notice,  put  up 
at  an  aubergc  by  the  road  side,  and  stayed  there  six  months,  waiting 
for  the  day  of  credit,  as  his  creditors  had,  for  more  years,  done  for 
that  of  pay. 

In  a 'preceding  Diary,  I  have  noticed  M.  Thibadeau's  abnird  firtory 
of  Napoleon'«  keiviag  objected  to  the  proposal  that  civil  death  shovld 
di8B<^ve  marriage,  on  the  strange  ground  thai  such  a  ciroumstance 
would  be  an  additional  punishment,  und  that  it  would,  therefore,  be 
better  to  put  the  criminal  to  death  at  once,  (the  reasomng  is  impeiial,) 
as  in  that  case  his  wife  Bright  raise  an  altar  of  tarf  va  her  garden, 
and  retire  there  to  weep.  Here  is  a  letter  wluch  presents  «  plea* 
sent  practioal  illustration  of  the  truth  of  tJiis  superfine  ^sentimentality. 
It  is  written  by  a  wife  whose  husband  is  transported ;  her  name  Is 
omitted,  because,  for  want  of  the  law  which  Napoleon  thought  so 
severe  on  persons  of  fine  sensibilities,  she  has  been  compelled  to  seek 
oomfoi't  in  a  capital  felony.    Had  the  honest  iman  been  inuig  inilead 
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of  transported,  we  wonder  whether  this  fond  creature  would  have 
solaced  herself  with  a  turf  altar  to  his  memory,  and  made  a  waterlog 
pot  of  her  eyes. 

(Copy.) 

Feb.  2nd,  IQfT. 
Bear  husbandi 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  addressing  these  few- lines  to  you,  hoping  to  find  yon 
in  good  health,  as  it  leaves  me  at  present,  thank  God  for  it-~dear  hushand  I  am 
going  to  change  my  line  of  life  and  I  hope  it  will  he  for  the  better  I  must  tell  you  I 
am  going  to  be  married  and  hope  you  have  no  objection  for  you  know  you  have  not 
behaved  to  me  as  a  husband  ought  to  have  done  both  you  and  your  famely  have  used  tub 
very  ill     But  every  one  knows  that  I  never  gave  you  any  reason  to  ill  treat  me — 

I  have  been  to  the  Overcears  to  ask  theyre  advice  what  I  am  to  do  and  they  told  me 
I  had  better  get  another  husband  as  I  did  not  expect  you  would  ever  come  home 
again.  You  need  not  fret  about  it  nor  make  yourself  in  the  least  alarmed  at  what  I 
say  for  I  can  ashure  you  it  is  true. 

The  Overcears  of  the  Parish  is  going  to  give  the  man  ten  pounds  to  take  me  out  of 
the  iParish  I  have  invited  your  Brother  Robert  to  the  wedend  and  I  wish  you  was  at 

home  to  make  one  among  us — ^I  shall  tell  you  the  mans  name  is  William 

You  need  not  foi^t  me  for  all  that  If  you  should  ever  come  where  I  am  I  hope 
you  will  call  and  see  me    So  I  conclude  and  still  remain  your  afiectionate  wife 

William Catharine  ■ 

Gadameed  Ship 
W^ooUege 

Kent. 

Apropos  of  this  suhject,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  stationed  in 
light-houses  are  not  permitted  to  have  their  wives  with  them,  pro- 
bahly  because  it  is  apprehended  that  the  trimming  of  the  lamps  would 
be  neglected  for  the  trimming  of  the  husbands — and  yet  none  bat 
married  men  are  to  be  found  in  these  posts,  which  are  greatly  sought 
after  by  persons  coveting  a  quiet  life,  and  who,  by  a  long  course  o£ 
curtain  lectures,  have  been  trained  to  watchfulness,  and  accustomed  to 
sleepless  nights.  The  wives  of  these  monsters  are  unanimously  of 
Buonaparte^s  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  kill  the  wretches  at 
once,  and  to  let  them  raise  turf  altars,  and  weep  over  them  when 
they  have  nothing  better  to  do  in  the  garden. 

9th.  There  has  been  a  rumour,  probably  intended  as  a  suggesUon, 
that  Mr.  Canning  is  to  have  the  premiership  stripped  of  the  church 
patronage.  This  idea  has  called  forth  the  following  elaborate  and 
affecting  simile  in  the  leading  article  of  The  Times,  which  would 
draw  tears  from  a  stone.  It  is  a  prodigiously  pathetic  piece  of 
writing,  and  places  a  patronageless  premier  in  a  most  piteous  point 
of  view : — 

^^  The  constituting  a  statesman  to  be  a  prime  minister,  and  at  the 
same  time  depriving  him  of  an  important  part  of  his  power  and 
influence— of  the  power  and  influence  which  others  have  enjoyed,  we 
say  not  how  properly, — is  like  commissioning  a  dove  to  fly  over  sea 
and  over  land  with  the  behests  of  his  master,  and  at  the  same  instant 
tearing  from  hitn  one  of  his  wings  ;  the  maimed  sufferer  falls  at  once 
impotent  to  the  earthy  and  with  whatever  vigour  and  energy  he 
may  flutter  and  shake  his  other  pinion ^  he  cannot  advance  an  inch, 
**  Oh,"  if  he  could  speak,  would  he  exclaim,  "  Give  me  back  my 
other  wing — rob  me  not  of  a  feather — and  I  will  carry  your  orders, 
and  procure  the  execution  of  your  wishes,  over  all  the  world/' 

This  18  too  much  for  mortal  sensibility.  It  is  too,  too  touching  to 
think  of  poor  lop-sided  Mr.  Canning  hopping  about  the  treasury 
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chambers  like  a  jackdaw  with  a  clippecl  wing,  making  awkward 
attempts  to  fly,  and  ca-ca-ing  his  discomfiture  at  his  consequent 
ungainly  tumbles.  With  a  soul  to  soar  to  the  church  steeple,  the 
unhappy  fowl  finds  himself  unequal  to  the  altitude  of  an  office  stool ; 
and  with  the  spirit  of  an  eagle  he  discovers  that  every  abject  cur  which 
haunts  Whitehall,  is  more  than  his  match.  "Oh,"  he  exclaims,  for 
he  can  speak,  "  give  me  back  my  other  wing— rob  me  not  of  a  black 
feather,  and  I  will  fetch  and  carry,  aspire,  chatter,  pick,  and  poke, 
and  perform  the  part  of  a  daw  over  all  the  world." 

In  the  same  number.  The  Times  is  wonderfully  sublime  on  another 
subject.  Some  one  said  something  uncivil  to  Mr.  Plunkett  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  editor  forthwith  adumbrates  the  aflfair  in 
this  magnificent  fashion. 

•"  The  lion  of  the  forest,  when  lying  under  the  semblance  of  disease 
©r  feebleness,  has  met  with  indignities  from  the  meanest  of  the  animal 
creation,  ff^e  take  no  pains  to  bring  home  a  parallel  case  to  the 
imagination  of  our  political  readers ;  but  if  they  will  be  them- 
selves at  the  trouble  oi  looking  over  last  night's  debate,  on  the  pre- 
senting of  a  petition  against  the  Catholics,  and  then  examine  in  what 
manner  Mr.  Plunkett,  th^  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  was  abused 
on  account  of  his  ministerial  forbearance,  and  by  whom, — they  will, 
no  doubt,  begin  to  suspect  that  there  are  circumstances  now  on  foot 
which  may  lead  to  the  official  paralysis  of  this  great  and  powerful 
Irishman." 

Mr.  Plunkett  is  not  yet  then,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  in  the  state  of 
the  lion  in  the  fable,  and  certainly  The  Times  is  not  playing  the  part 
of  the  ass,  in  this  cumbrous  and  admirably  inapplicable  illustration. 

— •  Those  persons  who  wish  to  understand  the  character  of  Lord 
Eldon,  and  the  principle,  if  we  may  so  abuse  the  word,  on  which  he 
shapes  his  course  as  a  legislator,  should  study  the  following  brief 
remark  which  he  uttered  in  the  spring-gun  debate  on  the  6th,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  his  views  on  matters  of  jurisprudence. 

•  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 

TAKE  IJPON  THEMSELVES  TO  SAY    WHAT  WAS  THE    LAW  UPON    SUCH    A 

SUBJECT  (i.  e.  thfib^tting  of  spring-guns.)     The  LAwjfMUST  depend 

ENTIRJK^T  UPON  iW  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF   THE  CASE." 

T&e  !first  propoi»lion  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  legislators  who 
make  oK^  alter  the  mws,  to  say  what  the  law  is. 

The  second,  that  (be  Jaw  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  casej  w  in  other  words,  that  there  is  to  be  no  distinct  rule  of 
law  stated,  bi^t  that  judges  are  to  make  it  according  to  the  taste, 
fancy,  or  wHim  of  the  moment. 

This  speech,  containing  the  very  essence  of  the  most  fatal  error  in 
jurisprudence,  was  delivered'  in  the  first  legislative  assembly,  by  the 
highest  judicial  character  in  this  country,  and  passed  unnoticed  and 
unrebuked ! 

It  has  hitherto  been  accounted  a  first  maxim,  a  truism,  that  law 
should  be  a  clear  rule  of  command  or  prohibition  known  and  intelli- 
glble  to  all ;  but  Lord  Eldon,  like  Moliere's  quack,  has  clianged  all 
this;  he  avers  that  the  law  is  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the^ 
case;  that  when  the  mao  is  shot  by  the  spring-gun,  it  will  be- time 
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Enough  to  inquire  whether  the  engine  was  legally  set,  and  he  was 
legally  killed  or  not.  It  is  hetter  to  let  it  then  depend  on  the  eircum* 
stances,  such  as  the  character  of  the  party  killed,  as  for  instance, 
was  he  a  poacher,  or  the  servant  of  the  game  preserver;  ohnoxioutf 
to,  or  regarded  by  the  superior  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 

The  doctrine  we  have  quoted,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  chancellor's  ideas  of  law,  and  shows  on  what  grounds  he  advocates 
all  that  is  vicious  in  our  system,  and  resists  every  measure  of  whole- 
some reform. 

On  the  same  night,  in  a  discussion  on  the  game  laws,  he  gave  an 
example  in  an  insignificant  matter  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in 
his  mind  on  most  subjects.  The  chancellor  has  as  much  logic  as 
a  cow. 

"  The  great  increase  of  crime,  (poachinj^,)  said  his  lordship,  was 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  battues ;  and  if  their  lordships  did  not 
find  some  means  of  destroying  these  battues,  they  might  as  well  say 
that  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  as  that  there  shall  not  be  poachers/' 

It  was  by  this  method  of  reasoning  that  the  Goodwin  sands  were 
laid  to  the  account  of  Tenterdon  ^urch  steeple.  The  battues  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  poaching,  and  one  snfficiently  grand 
battue  would  put  an  end  to  "poaching  altogether,  by  destroying  all 
the  game.  The  evil  of  which  the  chancellor  should  have  spoken,  Is 
the  excessive  game  preserving  which  allows  of  battues,  or  great 
massacres.  The  game  is  preserved  till  it  swarms,  and  then  it  Is 
slaughtered  in  swarms ;  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  massacre  which 
provokes  the  poaching,  but  the  temptation  of  the  extraordinarjT 
abundance  of  game.  The  chancellor  however  thinks  that  the  cause* 
is  the  battue,  because  since  there  have  been  battues,  there  has  been 
^ore  poaching ;  just  as  the  old  man  thought  that  Tenterdon  steeple 
was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin's,  because  since  the  building  of  the 
steeple,  the  sands  had  increased — but  if  Lord  Eldon  inquires,  be 
will  find  that  the  battues  have  been  introduced  only  where  game  is 
preserved  in  superabundance,  and  resorted  to  in  order  to  thin  the 
unmanageable  swarms  of  birds. 

lO^A.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  our  legislators  imbued  with  sound  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  It  is  satisfactory  to  the  whole  community 
to  know  that  a  nobleman  is  born  to  the  privilege  of  making  laws  for 
them,  who  holds  such  a  doctrine  as  that  laid  down  last  night  by  Lord 
EUenborough  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 

The  object  of  setting  spring-guns,"  said  that  illustrious  sage, 
was  not  personal  injury  to  any  one,  but  to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  theft ;  and  that  object  was  as  completely  obtained  by  hitting  an 
innocent  man  as  a  guilty  one." 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  enlightened  peer  is  not  a  chief  justice, . 
iti  which  high  office,  so  long  and  temperately  filled  by  his  amiable 
father,  he  might  have  given   practical  effect  to  this  brilliant  idea,- 
generalizing  it  thus  for  common  occasions : — 

"The  object  of  punishment  is  not  personal  injury  to  any  one,  bnt  ■ 
to  deter  from  the  commission  of  theft ;  and  that  object  is  as  completely 
obtained  by  hanging  an  innocent  man  as  a  guilty  one." 
^  The  Chronicle,  pleasantly  suggests  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  pre* 
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prlety  of  his  permitting  himself  to  he  made  an  example  of  under  hl« 
own  rule.  "Perhaps,"  Says  the  editor,  "his  lordship  would  have  no 
ohjection,  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  his  theory,  to 
allow  himself  to  he  disposed  of  by  that  important  personage  who  gives 
to  the  law  its  chief  efficacy,  without  the^  formality  of  a  proof  of 
guilt  in  order  to  reconcile  the  country  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  innocence  and  guilt." 

Farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  nailing  crows,  hawks,  weasels,  pole- 
cats, &c.  to  their  barn  doors,  as  terrible  examples  to  the  other  members 
of  these  felonious  tribes ;  but  they  have  not  yet  discovered  that  it 
would  answer  exactly  the  same  purpose  to  transfix  their  doves,  bani- 
door  fowls,  geese,  and  turkeys,  in  the  same  fashion.  We  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  find  Ellenboroughs  in  farm  yards;  such  wisdom 
and  fine  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  true  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
men  are  Solons  by  inheritance. 

Jis  admirable  is  it  often  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  our  legislators 
go  right,  as  those  on  which  they  go  wrong.  When  right,  they  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  give  the  worst  conceivable  reason  for  it,  and' 
frequently  discover  that  their  motive  leans  to  error's  side.  In  very 
properly  resisting  a  clause  legalizing  trespasses  in  the  chace,  the  Duke, 
of  Buckingham  stated  that  "  nothing  was  more  annoying  than  the 
trespasses  committed  by  those  who  followed  game  into  grounds.  They 
trampled  upon  ladies'  fioxcer  gardens^  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief long  before  any  one  could  possibly  warn  them  oJ9F.*' 

To  humbler  men  it  would  have  rather  occurred  as  an  instance  of 
more  important  injury,  and  one  more  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature,  that  they  trampled  upon  the  poor  man's  kitchen 
garden,  and  demolished  his  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 

The  tyrannical  vagrant  act  in  its  passage  through  the  Commons, 
Was  opposed,  not  on  account  of  its  oppressive  enactments,  but  because 
it  might  prevent  minstrels  from  serenading  ladies,  and  further,  might 
deprive  them  of  the  intellectual  gratification  of  seeing  Punch.  Flower- 
gardens,  serenades,  and  Punch,  (which  is  now  our  first  dramatic 
entertainment,)  are  unquestionably  excellent  things  in  their  way;  but 
there  are  other  interests  which  would  occur  to  men  out  of  Parliament, 
as  entitled  to  superior  consideration. 

Wth,  This  is  the  session  of  bon  mots  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared  last  night  that  Englishmen  have  an 
inheritance  in  the  laws.  A  fine  portion  it  is!  Looking  at  the 
character  of  our  code,  we  should  certainly  appear  a  people  eminently 
born  to  be  hung. 

\Zth,  This  extract  of  a  letter  from  Vienna  has  appeared  in  the 
journals,  Foreign  and  English : 

Beethoven — ^The  public  is  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  this^rftat  6oiflpOser ;  and 
thev  are  not  a  little  surprized  at  learning,  that  M.  Moschelles,  who,  however,  haA  him- 
self had  occadion  to  know  the  support  which  the  numerous  amateurs  in  thi6  city  afford 
to  distin^ished  talents,  should  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  subscription  at  Londpn 
fot  tli6  benefit  of  the  deceased. — This  news  has  excited  universal  discontent.  Beeth- 
oven bad  no  need  of  such  support,  and  nobody  had  a  right  thus  to  anticipate  gov^nt- 
mtat,  the  protector  of  all  the  arts,  and  a  people  who  are  remarkablv  attached  to  ftiexii* 
A  dof^le  Word  would  hav6  ^ifficed  to  makd  thousands  of  persons  fly  to  thi^  fissidtaiS^ 
•f  the  gpwat  composer.    BesedM,  -p^jiple  estmned  him  tod  mueh  to  ^Oticti^  sueh  a  thougfii, 
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aod  they  knew,  besides,  that  he  received  pensions  from  the  Archduke  Rudolpb^ 
and  naany  families  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  uohility.  Real  artists  io  Austria, 
certainly  have  no  need,  considering  the  sense  which  animates  our  government  and 
nation  in  favour  of  all  that  is  noble  aod  good,  to  implore  the  vaunted  generosity  of 
the  English  nation,  of  which  C.  M.  Von  Weber  lately  made  a  trial  (1).  This  thought 
was  certainly  more  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Beethoven  than  of  any  other  person. 

(1)  Note. — Many  promises  lavished  in  England  on  C.  M.  Von  Weber  were  not 
realised.  The  higher  classes  had  encouraged  him  to  give  a  grand  concert,  the  expense 
of  which  was  immense,  and  which  cost  him  much  trouble.  The  concert-room  (salle) 
was  hardly  half  full.  When  Weber  saw  this  scanty  audience  he  nearly  fainted,  and 
said  sorrowfully  to  one  of  his  friends — •*  You  see  how  Weber  is  appreciated  in  l/)ndon«" . 
Three  weeks  afterwards  he  was  no  more. 

On  the  last  circumstance  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  Weber 
died,  poor  fellow,  of  a  cold,  and  not  of  a  concert.  But  for  the  con- 
dition of  Beethoven.  The  Chronicle,  without  a  moment's  hesitation^ 
received  the  above  statement  as  gospel ;  first,  because  it  was  written 
by  a  German,  and  secondly,  because  it  inculpated  the  English.  There 
are  three  grand  points  of  faith  with  the  Chronicle, — that  German 
people  are  always  right ;  that  English  people  are  always  wrong ;  and 
that  the  Scotch  are  perfection,  or  something  even  plusquam  German* 
On  the  above  quoted  thesis  the  Editor  holds  forth  thus: — 

"  TTe  confess  it  did  surprise  us  not  a  little,  that  in  a  country 
like  Austria,  in  which  musical  genius  is  so  highly  appreciated,  aman 
like  Beethoven  should  he  allowed  to  starve.  We  can  almost 
pardon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna  on  this  tender 
point.  The  defence  of  the  Austrians  is  coupled  with  an  accusation 
of  illiberality  brought  against  the  English  nation,  founded  on  the 
treatment  of  M.  Von  Weber  by  the  higher  ranks.  But  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  taste  of  nations.'*  * 

The  next  day  The  Times  very  quietly  publishes  the  subjoined 
letter  from  poor  Beethoven  to  a  professor  in  London,  which  shower 
what  the  fine  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Vienna  is  worth.  Perhaps, 
as  their  champion  says  in  his  epistle,  ^'  They  esteemed  him  too  much 
to  conceive  such  a  thought,'*  as  that  he  needed  their  pecuniary  aid ; 
and  this  is  certainly  a  kind  of  esteem  which  would  allow  a  man  of 
genius  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  his  admirers.  **Yott  look 
squalid  and  cold,**  they  would  say,  "  but  we  esteem  you  too  much  to 
conceive  that  you  want  food  or  raiment,  and  our  paternal  government 
lets  none  of  its  children  pine  in  penury." 

"  Vienna,  March  6. 
**  Dear  Sit, — I  do  not  .doubt  but  that  you  have  already  received,  through  Mr* 
Moschelles,  my  letter  of  the  22d  of  Feb.  Having  however,  by  chance,  found  youif 
address  amongst  my  papers,  I  do  not  delay  writing  to  you,  once  more,  most  pressinglyt 
to  urge  your  kind  attention  to  my  unhappy  situation,  Alas !  up  to  the  present  day*  I 
see  no  hopes  of  a  termination  to  my  dreadful  malady ;  on  the  contrary  my  sufferings, 
and  with  them  my  dares,  increase.  On  the  27th  of  February  I  was  operated  upon 
(tapped)  for  the  rourth  time  ;  and  perhaps  the  fates  will  that  I  may  expect  to  undergo  • 
this  operation  a  fifth  time,  or  even  oftener.  If  this  continues,  my  illness  will  then 
last  half  the  summer — and  in  that  case  what  is  to  become  of  me  1  Vpon  what  am  I 
to  live  until  I  regain  my  lost  strengthf  so  as  to  enable  me  to  earn  my  subsistence  inth  my 

*  Certainly,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  worship  a  composer  who  has  produced  ond 
work  of  genius,  and  a  thousand  and  one  others  of  no  genius  at  all.  The  Fneschutz 
appears  to  have  been  "a  lucky  accident."  It  is  the  vulgar  fashion  to  disparage 
Rossini  for  his  occasional  miscarriages,  and  to  deify  Weber  K>r  his  solitary  succeasful 
effort—- one  among  so  many — that  one  indeed,  grand. 
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pen  ?  But  I  will  not  weary  ym  with  new  complaints,  but  merely  refer  to  my  letter  of  th« 
22d  of  February,  and  entreat  you  to  exert  ail  your  influence  to  persuade  the  Philharmonic 
Society  to  carry  promptly  into  fffect  their  firrmer  resolutioUt  relative  to  the  academy,  for 
my  advantage.  My  strength  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more ;  and  I  am  ao  fully 
convinced  of  your  friendly  sentiments  towards  me,  that  I  need  not  fear  being  mis- 
understood.— Accept  the  assurance  of  the  highest  respect  with  which,  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  your  early  reply,  I  always  am,  dear  sir,  your's  devotedly, 

(Signed)  Lupwio  Von  Beethoven. 

How  does  the  Chronicle  take  this  discovery, — why  even  thus,  as  if 
it  had  not  in  any  measure  committed  itself  hy  its  ready,  its  greedy 
adoption  of  the  suspicious  misrepresentation.  The  Chronicle  is,  on 
general  suhjects,  the  ,ahlest,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  morning 
papers,  hut  occasionally  it  is  the  most  silly;  and  when  notoriously 
committed  hy  some  folly,  it  is  the  most  imprudent  in  hacking  out,  or 
eating  its  own  words,  and,  indeed,  with  the  provoking  air  of  one  still 
delivering  oracles  of  estahlishod  infallihility,  without  any  acknow- 
ledgement of  error. 

"The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  yesterday, 
forms  a  more  than  sufficient  justification  for  the  exertions  of  M. 
Moschelles,  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  rich  in  this  country,  in 
behalf  of  the  dying  Beethoven.  We  do  not  think  that  it  reflects 
any  particular  tredlt  on  the  rich  amateurs  of  Vienna,  of  which  so 
pompous  an  account  was  given  in  the  Vienna  letter,  in  the  Allgemeinc 
Zeitung,  that  this  poor  man,  after  having  heen  four  times  tap^ped, 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  exclaiming,  with  all  the  horror  of 
dereliction  before  him,  "Upon  what  am  1  to  live  until  1  regain  my 
lost  strength,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  earn  my  subsistence  with  my 
pen?"  Out  upon  such  amateurs!  If  Beethoven  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary composer,  or  if  the  amateurs  were  insensible  to  musical  merit, 
this  abandonment  of  him  to  want  would  be  intelligible.  After  all^ 
we  fear  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  in  the  way  of  liberality  to  genius, 
between  the  nobility  all  the  world  over,  and  that  a  Prince  E.  or  Prince 
D.  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  a  Lord  F.  or  Lord  G.'* 

Every  one,  we  conceive,  had  some  suspicion  of  this  fact,  except 
the  Chronicle,  which  supposed  that  yellow-haired  Scots  and  whiter 
haired  Germans  were  the  cream  of  the  human  species. 

A  GENIUS  DISCOVERED  BY  AN  ALDERMAN. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  impute  ignorance  and  custard  to  aldermen.  A 
splendid  instance  has  just  been  afforded,  of  the  falsehood  of  one  half 
of  this  imputation.  Whether  Sir  Peter  Laurie  delights  in  custard  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  he  has  given  the  most  decided  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  conversance  with  polite  literature,  and  of  his 
superior  judgment  as  a  critic.  SpWe  of  us  coxcombs  imagine  that  we 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  literature,  and  that  we  can  call 
over  the  muster-roll  of  the  effectives  in  the  belles-lettres  without 
missing  a  man  of  any  "  mark  or  likelihood.*'  Ask  us,  who  are  the 
poets?  and  we  reply,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  and 
as  a  lyric,  our  matchless  Thomas  Moore.  This  is  what  we  should 
say,  because  it  is  all  that  we  know  ;  but  when  we  go  into  the  city,  we 
hear  from  men  of  more  extensive  reading  of  the  names  of  bards  whose 
works  have  not  yet  come  within  the  narrow  range  of  our  reading; 
although  they  arc  daily  bawled  in  our  heedless  ears,     Ask  Alderman 
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Sir  Peter  Laurie,  who  are  the  lyric  poets,  and  he  will  tell  you  tb«( 
there  are  two.  One,  a  Mr.  Moore,  whose  melodies  are  banged  out  of 
the  pianos  by  young  ladies  of  sentiment,  and  the  other  a  great  genius 
named  Hudson,  whose  songs  are  sung  by  Charles  Taylor  and  Fitz- 
william,  and  pirated  by  the  ballad-mongers— :-whence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  his  merit,  like  the  voice  of  wisdom,  '^  crieth  in  the  streets,  and  no 
one  regardeth  it."  Never  having  had  the  honour  of  being  in  any 
company  in  which  Charles  Taylor  and  Fitzwilliam  sang,  we  have 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Hudson's  muse,  and  but  for  Sir  Peter  Laurie, 
should  have  past  our  days  in  a  brutal  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  genius.  We  lay  the  whole  revelation  before  our  readers.  The 
astronomer  who  discovers  a  new  star,  is  honoured  for  it ;  is  not  the 
city  knight  who  discovers  a  new  genius  entitled  to  equal  respect  f 
Herschel's  star  was  called  the  Georgium  Sidus.  It  was  an  injustice  to 
name  the  star  after  the  monarch  instead  of  the  astronomer.  We 
should  propose  to  designate  Mr.  Hudson  as  the  Poet  Laurie ;  or  else 
to  style  the  alderman,  Hudson's  Bayes: — 

Mansion  House. — Mr.  Hudson,  a  freeman  of  the  city,  and  the  writer  of  a  great 
number  of  comic  songs,  stated  to  the  Alderman,  that  he  had  an  application  .to  m^kft 
a])on  what  he  was  informed  was  capable  of  being  remedied,  in  some  measure,  by  a 
law  of  local  operation  in  the  city  of  London,  but  of  very  ancient  date,  and  seldom 
acted  upon.  He  was  the  author  of  500  or  600  comic  songs,  maAy  of  which,  what*' 
ever  might  be  their  merit,  had  been  received  by  the  public  with  some  degree  of  aj^Mno- 
bation.  Of  those  sungs  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  sale,  in  the  first  insuuice,  m 
dramatic  performers,  and  afterwards  to  publishers  ;  and  the  profit  he  derived  from  i^ 
great  number  of  them  was  considerable,  until  a  sort  of  piracy  was  established,  which 
he  did  not  know  how  to  combat  with  until  he  heard  that  he  could  be  assisted  by  the 
city  authorities.  The  moment  Mr.  Clementi,  or  any  other  high  musical  publishier» 
sent  forth  one  of  the  songs  to  the  town,  a  number  of  the  "  twopenny  halfpenny  *'  pub-« 
lishers  advertised  it  at  a  fourth  of  the  price  set  down  by  th«  holder  of  the  copyright. 
This  example  was  followed  by  a  still  lower  order  of  publishers,  who  were  in  the  liat>it 
of  uniting  interests  with  ballad  singers,  and  the  song  was  bawled  about  the  streets  in 
a  string  with  many  others  until  the  public  were  quite  disgusted  with  it.  (A  langh.) 
He  knew  that  there  was  an  effectual  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this  practice  if  tho 
pirate  happened  to  be  respectuble,*  but  unfortunately  the  expense  to  which  an  un- 
happy author  would  be  subject  by  a  proceeding  in  equity,  or  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
law,  was  so  great  that,  except  the  defendant  happened  to  be  woith  powder  and  shot, 
destruction  must  be  the  consequence.  Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  HudMm 
requested  that,  at  all  events,  something  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  dishonourable 
sort  of  publication  alluded  to,  as  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  himi 
felt  considerable  hesitation  at  the  idea  of  purchasing  when  they  were  sure  of  a  com* 
parison  with  some  musical  beggar.  (Laughter.) 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  said,  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  power 
of  protecting  the  applicant,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  great  merit.  He  con-^ 
sidered  that  a  song  was  literary  property  as  well  as  a  poem,  although  the  latter 
description  of  writing  was  not,  he  believed,  sung  about  the  streets  since  the  days  of 
Homer,  (A  laugh.)  If  there  existed  any  act  by  which  service  could  be  rendered  to 
a  man  of  genius  under  such  circumstances,  he  should  certainly  resort  to  it  for  the 
benefit  of  such  a  person. 

Mr.  Hobler  said,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the  Toeal 
retailing  of  songs.  In  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  minatreia 
were  not  mentioned  as  coming  under  that  denomination.  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
a  special  regard  for  minstrels,  and  gave  them  great  privileges.  A  Member  even  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons  one  night  that  Pimch  must  be  protected.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Hudson  said,  that  it  was  too  hard  that  an  author's  braina  should  be  at  the. 


*  This  abuse  of  the  word  respectable  is  essentially  English.  A  rich  rogue  is  ac- 
counted respectable  in  this  trading  land.  Other  people  less  idolatrous  of  wealth  would 
style  him  only  responsible.  But  our  pirates  are  respectahU  if  they  have  money  iv 
their  purees.    Such  is  coxmaef  cial  p;iorality. 
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command  of  any  publisher  whose  circumstaucea  placed  him  beneath  the  reach  of  tht 
law,  and  who  was  on  the  looL-out  for  every  thing  that  wa)  conyertible  into  pence^ 
however  injurious  to  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Hobler  advised  that  a  civil  proceeding  should  be  adopted.*  If  one  crow  wert 
•hot,  all  the  other  crows  would  fly  to  other  quarters. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  the  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease.  The  protection  of  Chan- 
eery  would  cost  him  30/..  He  well  knew  the  desperate  evils  of  a  court  of  equity  or 
justice. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  said,  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  judge,  if  an  opinion  were  to 
be  formed  from  the  applicant's  song,  called  "Law,''  which  was  bawled  about  the 
town  from  morning  til  I  night.  *'  1  think,  Mr.  Hudson,*'  said  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  **  yoij 
had  better  follow  your  own  advice,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  for  thos^ 
who  live  best  by  it  will  certainly  reveuge  themselves  upon  you," 

Mr.  Hudson  assured  Sir  Peter,  that  the  injury  he  sustained  was  most  serious.  A 
Mr.  Duncorabe  had  pirated  the  very  song  just  mentioned,  for  which  Mr.  ClemenCi 
had  paid  him  (Mr.  Hudson)  fifteen  guineas,  and  as  the  profits  of  the  purchaser  were* 
of  course,  greatly  diminished,  any  future  effort  of  the  muse  (if  muse  it  can  be  called) 
must  fall  in  proportion.    (A  laugh.) 

*    Sir  Peter  Laurie — /  have  heard  a  great  number  of  your  songs  at  public  dinnerSf  by 
Charles  Taytoi'  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  you  do  not  offer  your  ser*^ 
vices  to  one  of  the  theatres,  particularly  as  you  can  get  them  up,  I  understand,  at  the 
Shortest  possible  notice. 

An  actor  who  accompanied  Mr.  Hudson,  stated  that  since  an  American  manager 
had  established  himself,  something  might  be  expected^  as  Mr.  Price  was  endeavouring  to 
cure  the  stage  of  its  literary  abominations,  although  he  came  over  without  any.  know- 
ledge of  the  taste  of  the  town.  The  manager,  however,  would  not  be  likely  to  pur- 
chase songs,  although  he  might  have  fw  objection  to  pirate  them,  as  he  actually  had 
done  with  respect  to  some  of'  the  applicant* s  "  infinite  variety." 

The  actor  spoke,  as  actors  always  do  speak  when  they  speak  their 
own  words,  like  a  goose.  The  emphatic  "  something  to  be  expected  " 
from  the  American  Manager,  by  the  mime*s  own  account,  appears  to  be 
piracy.  The  "  literary  abominations  "  therefore  which  Mr.  Price  is 
endeavouring  to  cure  are  probably  the  purchases  of  copyrights — things 
held  in  great  abhorrence  by  those  who  have  once  tried  the  simpler 
mode  of  acquiring  the  property. 

As  a  proof  of  Mr.  Price's  extraordinary  virtue  as  a  Manager,  it 
is  just  stated  that  he  offered  Miss  Foote  a  lucrative  engagement  on 
the  condition  of  her  not  singing  for  Fawcett's  benefit.  Miss  Foote, 
to  her  credit,  rejected  the  dirty  overture,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  motive  than  spite. 

llth.  After  the  division  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Counsel  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  earn  bread  and  cheese 
in  Lord  Eldon's  Court  alone,  because  little  or  nothing  was  done  there, 
while,  as  the  superior  tribunal,  they  could  not  consent  altogether  to 
abandon  it;  they  therefore  practised  in  the  two  Courts.  This  has 
led  to  the  inconvenience  that  when  a  cause  is  called  on  in  the  one 
Court,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  leader  is  engaged  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Montague,  who  has  incessantly  some  disinterested  little  scheme 
on  the  anvil  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  has  just  attempted  a  curious 
remedy  for  this  evil.  When  any  cause  is  called  on  in  which  he  is 
junior,  and  the  senior  Counsel  is  fiot  forthcoming,  Mr.  Montague 
incontinently  quits  the  Court,  thus  depriving  the  client  of  the  benefit, 
such  as  it  may  be,  of  his  services,  because  he  cannot  have  those  of  the 
leader,  and  so  leaving  him  altogether  deserted — a  proceeding  ^milar 
to  that  couched  under  the  vulgar  saying  of  "  burning  the  candle  at 

*  Mr.  Hobler's  son  is  an  attorney ; — '*  there's  nothing  like  leather,"  says  the  tan-- 
a*r  in  the  fable. 
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both  Cflds/'  Mr.  Montague's  pretext  w,  that  jnniors  arc  uneqaal  to 
the  conduct  of  causes.  It  is  a  miserably  shallow  one.  Mr.  Montague'i^ 
modesty  is  notoriously  great,  but  it  cannot  have  led  him  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Junior  Counsel  are  generally  much  better  prepared 
than  their  seniors,  and  there  are  scores  of  young  men  who  would 
desire  nothing  better  than  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves which  the  absence  of  a  leader  affords — an  event  that  has  made 
the  fame  and  the  fortunes  of  many.  The  simple  truth,  as  we  con<* 
ceive,  is,  that  Mr.  Montague  desired  to  be  regularly  employed  in  the 
first  instance  as  leader,  and  hence  this  fine-spun  scheme,  which  has 
excited  the  wrath  and  brought  down  upon  him  the  severe  but  not 
undeserved  animadversion  of  his  brethren  at  the  Bar.  A  Morning 
Paper  takes  up  the  affair  in  3  particularly  inept  vein,  and  comes  to 
some  silly  conclusion,  adumbrated  under  an  inapplicable  illustration^ 
to  the  effect  tKat  let  the  merits  of  the  dispute  be  what  they  may,  the 
public  is  the  innocent  sufferer.  Newspaper  writei-s  are  perpetually 
breaking  their  hearts  about  the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  the  public ; 
in  this  instance  we  cannot,  however,  see  that  the  beast  has  any  thing 
to  complain  of,  though  we  grant  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bar  is  not 
the  most  liberal.  Mr.  Heald  and  others  give  fair  notice  when  they 
arc  tendered  briefs  that  they  will  not  promise  attendance — that  it  19 
a  chance — and  if  the  parties  with  this  warning  force  their  fees  on 
them,  they  do  so  perfectly  aware  of  their  risk,  and  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  consequences.  They  must  have  the  first  practi- 
tioners on  the  worst  terms ;  they  might  have  men  indeed  of  less 
business,  but  of  sufficient  efficiency  and  abundance  of  zeal  on  the  best 
— with  whom  then  is  the  fault? 

—  Mr.  Justice  Park,  on  the  Westera  Circuit,  suspecting  that  a 
ruite  had  been  practised  to  increase  the  expcnces  of  a  prosecution^^ 
observed  with  his  accustomed  curiosa  felicitas — 

*^  I  don't  like  this  trick  at  all,  and  some  day  or  another  I  shall  sei 
my  face  most  furiously  against  it,*' 

By  the  bye,  the  Learned  Judge  has  been  drastic  in  his  treatment 
these  Assizes.  For  a  paltry  theft,  and  a  first  and  unaggravated 
offence,  (so  far  as  we  are  informed,)  he  calls  six  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction  and  two  good  whippings  a  mild  sentence ! 

He  whips  every  body,  and  has  hinted  his  regret  that  the  Legis- 
lature have  rescued  the  ladies  from  this  his  favourite  chastisement. 
He  expressly  desires  in  his  sentence  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  weli 
whipped.     A  little  whipping  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

\5th.  There  is  an  amusing  piece  of  discretion  in  the  John  Bull  of 
this  day.  Having  notified  the  sudden  official  deaths  of  the  seven 
sages,  it  proceeds  to  deliver  good  set  Stages  on  Wellington,  Eldon^ 
and  Peel,  after  this  affecting  fashion ; 

"  The  Illustrious  Hero,  to  whom  the  country  owes,  under  Provi- 
dence, its  military  glory  and  its  honourable  peace,  quits  the  field. 
That  venerable  man,  whose  rigid  principles  of  equity  and  justice, 
whose  uncompromising  and  conscientious  opposition  to  the  innova- 
tions of  those,  with  whose  triumph  comes  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
stitution, have  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  coarsenesses  of  Whig- 
gery  and  the  brutalities  of  Radicalism,  from  which  neither  age  nor 
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talent,  rank  nor  character,  public  service  nor  private  kiudncssr,  haar 
been  able  to  protect  him — ^the  Chancellor  retires  from  office. 

"  Mr.  Peel — free  as  air,  and  independent  in  bis  mind  as  in  bis  for- 
tunes— in  yotttb,  in  bealtb,  in  vigour,  quits  tbe  Government ;  he^  who 
in  the  course  of  bis  official  duties  has  done  more  (we  speak  it  not 
idly,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  practical  men  of  tbe  highest  charac- 
ter) to  clear  away  tbe  doubts,  tbe  difficulties,  the  intricacies,  the  in- 
consistencies, of  the  laws,  to  simplify  proceedings,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  whose  able  and  intelligent  mind  was 
still  directed  to  benefitting  his  fellow-creatures — this  honest  honour- 
able Minister  retires." 

Here  be  wisely  stops,  asking,  "  But  why  pursue  this  ?  "  Aye,  why? 
and  how  indeed  ?  It  would  not  be  easy,  we  conceive,  to  find  any 
thing  to  say  for  Lords  Westmoreland,  Bathurst,  Bexley,  &c. ;  these 
are,  as  little  Isaac  remarks,  very  difficult  to  compliment. 

—  It  is  perplexing,  perhaps  impossible,  to  define  accurately  what  we 
express  by  the  word  taste.  The  masterly  author  of  Do  Vere  declares 
it  to  be  a  sense  of  proportions.  This  does  not  quite  satisfy  us.  We 
require  something  more  comprehensive  than  "proportions.^*  A  per- 
jception  of  tbe  to  irpeirov  is  taste,  but  it  is  not  English.  A  sense  of 
fitness  is  a  clumsy  phrase,  because  there  is  an  uncouthness  about  that 
word  fitness,  of  excellent  force,  but  rusty  from  disuse.  Jicst  per- 
haps is  nearest  to  the  right  term.  Taste  is  a  perception  of  they^*^  ,• 
in  this  word  we  include  exact  proportions,  and  the  approval  they 
command.  It  is  often  difficult  to  account  for  the  keen  relish  of  plea- 
sure which  some  trifle,  insignificant  in  itself,  will  give  to  our  tastes. 
All  that  we  say  in  reply  to  our  query,  why  are  we  so  gratified  ?  is, 
that  the  thing  is  exactly  what  the  occasion  required,  or,  as  we  phrase 
it  in  our  familiar  colloquy,  it  is  the  very  thing ;  this,  wherever  it 
occurs,  is  excellence,  no  matter  how  unimportant  tbe  shape  that  it 
assumes,  or  homely  .the  material  in  which  it  is  found.  Swift  defined 
composition,  right  words  in  right  places.  Good  composition  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  but  how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  these  right  words 
in  right  places — how  great  a  pleasure  to  our  taste  !  In  what  a  trifle 
does  the  gratification  too  consist — it  is  but  a  particle  perhaps,  a  con- 
junction, a  pronoun,  but  it  is  just  where  it  should  be,  exactly  where 
it  was  wanted  ;  the  mark  has  been  precisely  hit,  and  taste  is  pleased. 
The  author  of  Vivian  Grey,  with  all  his  many  faults,  is  felicitous  in 
phrasing.  Who  can  deny  the  force  of  his  description  of  Ronzi  Ves- 
tris'  style,  as  "  tbe  arrowy  and  rushing."  In  a  love  letter  in  the 
fifth  Volume,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  a  verbal  grace  of  the  kind, 
on  which  1  have  disserted.  Whether  it  will  strike  others  as  it  strikes 
me  I  know  not ;  but  certain  I  am,  that  if  it  bad  appeared  in  Rous- 
seau, the  fine  critics  would  have  discovered  in  it  a  gem.  The  writer 
is  a  lady,  severed  by  an  untoward  discovery  from  her  lover : 

"  May  this  safely  reach  you  !  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  The 
enclosed,  you  will  sec,  was  intended  for  you,  in  case  of  our  not  meet- 
ing. It  anticipated  sorrow,  yet  that  were  its  anticipations  to  our 
reality  ! " 

Now  what  has  so  cajftivated  me  is  simply  that  little  word  outy 
M'hich,  applied  a^  it  is  to  reality,  canics  with  it  a  volume  of  feminine 
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sfiuCiment.  It  will  not  bear  disquisition ;  the  grace  n9ust  be  felt,  aol 
explained.  It  is  not  grammatical  to  use  a  possessive  with  reality,  bat 
(IS  the  reality  is  sorrowful,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  the  heart  to  cleave  to 
sorrow,  as  the  poet*s  nightingale  leans  its  breast  to  the  t  torn,  it  if 
most  natural  to  make  it  our  own.  The  reality  and  the  afflictiou  are 
merely  identified. 

These  minute  beauties,  as  I  think  them,  have  great  charms  for  me, 
I  know  nothing  in  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  Moore  that  delights  me  more 
than  a  little  grace  of  the  kind  in  the  "  Temple  to  Friendship."  Tiie 
girl  rejecting  the  sculptor's  image  of  Friendship,  and  preferring  that 
of  Love,  says,  "  We'll  make,  if  you  please,  Sir,  a  Friendship  of  him.** 
The  a  there  is  of  matchless  heanty.  Never  before  was  the  indeSoite 
article  so  archly  significant.  Substitute  the  and  we  destroy  the 
naivete  of  the  expression.  Moore  abounds  in  these  delicious  strokes. 
No  poet  in  our  language  is  so  delicate  in  his  phrasing,  and  graceful  in 
his  idioms.  These  excellencies  are,  however,  not  to  Be  found  in  his 
prose;  and  perhaps  they  are  only  achievable  in  short  pieces,  which 
allow  of  the  nicest  labour  in  every  part. 

ITth,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Glasgow 
University,  on  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector,  which,  in  its  way^ 
rivals  Dogberry's  famed  charge  to  the  Watch.  Its  prominent  peculi- 
arities are,  iuconsequcfice  and  anticlimax,  together  with  a  noble  free^ 
dom  from  all  the  restraints  of  grammar.  The  orator  uses  relatives 
without  antecedents,  conjunctions  where  there  is  no  connection,  and 
objective  particles  where  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  marked.  In  a 
word,  his  harangue  looks  in  some  parts  like  an  exercise  to  be  turned 
by  the  tyro  into  English,  and  in  others  like  a  rhetorical  puzzle  made 
by  breaking  up  a  number  of  sentences,  and  jumbling  their  beginnings 
and  ends  together,  in  order  that  the  curious  may  try  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  first  dislocating  and  then  re-uniting  them  again,  according 
to  the  demands  of  sense.  If  this  be  indeed  the  design,  it  is  certainly 
rendered  of  very  difficult  execution ;  and  having  ourselves  no  time 
for  the  arrangement  of  puzzles,  we  must  give  the  parts  as  we  find 
them,  and  leave  our  readers  to  guess  at  the  process  by  which  they  are 
reconcileable  with  reason.  Referring  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as 
apropos  somehow  or  other  to  what  began  with  Wickliff,  at  Oxford, 
and  passed  over  to  Bohemia,  the  orator  says — 

'^  Though  I  do  not  intend  to  bring  it  into  an  odious  comparison 
with  the  institutions  of  England,  that  have  formed  the  intellectual 
character  of  that  majestic  race  of  men,  [What  majestic  race  of 
men  ?  Institutions  is  the  only  antecedent]  yet,  [Observe  the  grand 
point  which  he  makes]  I  may  remark,  that  all  your  professors 
lecture  daily ,  which  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  those  great 
institutions. 

"  Amongst  our  professors,  we  can  enumerate  names  above  the  meed 
of  praise,  as  they  are  above  detraction ;  and,  I  am  bold  to  afiirm,  that 
the  dynasty  of  professional  talent  is  not  to  degenerate ;  for  [Mark 
the  closeness  of  the  connexion — how  much  the  one  thing  has  to  do 
with  the  other ;  and  lastly  the  clenching  and  dignified  effect  of  the 
concluding  illustration]  ye  are  to  remember,  that  neither  the  glory  of 
dead  meo^.s  nttmes,  nor  any  such  ideal  sources  can,  of  themselve8> 
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animate  the  cbarae^er  of  the  9tu(ient,  without  industry  during  the 
season  of  youth,  the  hitter  fruits  of  mis-spending  which  are  so  obvjous: 
as  to  he  lost  sight  of  by  their  common  occurrence  ;  like  the  great  tree 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  concerning  which  so  many  xoagera  have 
been  gained  and  lost,*^ 

"  It  would  he  easy,  no  douht,  to  invest  this  topic  with  a  gloomy 
interest,  hy  tracing  the  life  of  a  man  to  its  end,  in  order  to  discover  the 
bitter  fruits  of  had  education.  Bnt  we  will  not  appeal  to  the  ignoble 
principle  of  fear ;  for  though  I  might  represent  this  to  you,  ray  young 
friends — since  the  intimation  would  he  all  but  welcome,  and  its  co- 
lours all  but  bright — I  will  not  do  so.  [Ye  gods,  what  energy  !  This 
is  surely  the  deivorric  of  the  Greeks.]  And,  let  me  say,  it  is  not  a  want 
of  boldness  and  vigour  I  most  admire  in  youth  ;  [Who  does  he  think 
does  admire  most  the  want  of  boldness  and  vigour  in  youth  ? 


■"  Campbeirs  head  is  made  of  wood. 


And  pigeon-pies  of  water-rats  are  very  seldom  reckoned  good." 

Tiiese  are  truisms;  the  orator,  however,  implies,  that  he  does  ad-* 
mire  the  want  of  boldness  and  vigour,  though  not  most,  yet  in  8om<f 
degree]  the  want  may  present  a  negative  quality ;  it  may,  hov^ever, 
prevent  a  positive  acquirement  —  however  long  be  the  attainment 
of  that.  [''  The  attainment  of  that !  "  of  what  ?  of  the  acquirement 
prevented  ?] 

"  Voltaire  tells  us  of  a  youth  whom  he  almost  considered  '  horn  with 
experience.'  Precocious  indeed  is  that  talent  that  can  hoast  of  but 
a  few  of  the  effects  of  experience — and  alas !  we  have  now  no  such 
intellectual  heroes,  horn  with  this  useful  commodity.  [Sublime 
diction !]  There  is  a  stage  of  intellectual  advancemf,nt,  to  which  no 
talent,  however  precocious,  can  he  conceived  to  attain,  without  the 
demanded  process.  [What  demanded  process  ?]  It  is  that  ardour 
[i.  e.  the  stage  is  an  ardour]  with  which  an  accomplished  mind  awaits 
the  next  acquisition  of  new  ideas,  or  the  appearance  of  the  next  new 
hook,  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  with  which  the  gainer  awaits 
the  transmission  of  his  lottery  prize,**     [A  rich  climax  !] 

We  now  come  to  something  peculiarly  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
learned  Dogberry,  The  philosophy  is  beautiful.  The  orator  says 
that  there  are  some  persons  hostile  to  classical  learning ;  but  he  tells 
his  hearers  not  to  inquire  with  what  justice,  and  to  rest  content 
that  it  is  qui  to  right. 

**  There  is  a  spirit  at  present  in  existence  that  sets  itself  against 
classical  learning.  I  advise  you  not  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  con- 
tent yourselves  that  you  are  not  applying  at  aught  hut  the  true 
fountain  of  knowledge  and  virtue." 

This  is  sublime.  There  is  something  beyond  description  happy 
in  the  methodical  manner  of  the  allusion  to  pin-making.  It  is  of 
a  fine  phlegm — 

"  In  your  studies,  I  would  not  advise  that  formal  divisiou  of 
labour  that  keeps  the  pin  manufactory  in  suck  exact  order,,  Newton, 
made  geometry  illustrate  physical  science ;  and  Jtichter^  in  litter 
timeSj  has  followed  up  the  great  example." 

AihI  this  is  a  publle  ijQslruetor !  It  may  be  imagined  hy  those 
unacquainted  with  the  general  style  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  writing  and 
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speaking  in  prose,  that  there  mast  be  error  in  the  report ;  bat  from 
oar  knowledge  of  his  manner,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  admire  him  as  a  poet ;  but,  of  a  truth,  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  verse,  and  lisp  only  in  the  numbers  of  the  Neur 
Monthly. 

—  In  Captain  Parry's  published  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  deve- 
loping his  plans  for  the  present  expedition,  he  says  that  it  will  be 
important  to  procure  from  Greenland  the  necessary  number  of  dogs, 
[for  drawing  the  sledges  over  the  iee,l  as  well  as  of  their  [the  dogs*! 
excellent  water-proof  hoots  for  travelling"  The  boots  here  alludedl 
to  are  those  famous  seven-leagued  boots  spoken  of  in  our  nursery 
histories,  which  were  formerly  worn  by  Puss  when  in  the  service  of  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  and  which,  on  her  decease,  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  dogs  of  Greenland.  With  them  on,  Captain  Parry  will 
hop  from  ice-berg  to  ice-berg,  without  wetting  his  feet,  supposing  the 
distance  do  not  exceed  seven  French  leagues  ;  and  he  will  step  from 
Spitzbergen  to  the  Pole  in  about  twenty-eight  strides  and  a  halfl 
Apropos  de  bottes,  the  dogs,  who  are  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  if  pre-^ 
visions  run  short,  say  that  they  do  not  at  all  like  the  name  of  Spit:^'-' 
bergen,  and  should  prefer  quarters  which  did  not  put  such  dangerous 
thoughts  of  the  kitchen  into  men's  heads.  They  quote  Homer,  remark 
with  Ulysses,  avrbQ  ydp  ItpiXKBTai  avdpa  (TidtjpoQ — the  name  of  the  Spit 
puts  roast  meat  into  the  men's  heads. 

2lst,  Ours  is  a  nation  of  barter  and  benevolence — in  cheating  and 
charity  we  surpass  all  other  people  of  the  earth.  It  is  admirable  ta 
observe  the  union  of  philanthropy  and  profit  among  us.  We  can 
break  our  hearts  at  a  bankrupt's  fall,  and  make  excellent  bargains  at 
the  sale.  "  Oh,"  says  Mrs.  Larmoyante  (drowned  in  tears,  and  with 
a  long  lank  pocket-handkerchief  in  her  hand,  like  the  lady  in  the 
undertaker's  sign)  "  our  poor  friends  the  Selby's  are  ruined,  reduced 
to  destitution,  to  want,  to  misery.  Oh !  Oh !  people  that  we  havo 
known  for  so  many  years,  that  gave  such  pleasant  parties,  and  were 

so  obliging  and  amiable,  and  now Oh  !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 

their  distress ;  it  will  kill  me,  I  know  it  will — my  sympathies  are  too 
fitrong  for  my  constitution — Oh  !  Oh  I  Oh  !  Maria,  my  love,  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  the  carriage ;  the  sale  takes  place  at  Philipps's  at 
two,  and  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  have  the  candelabra,  and  dear 
Mrs.  Selby's  sweet  bronze  ink-stand,  if  they  go  cheap.  Bless  me,  we 
shall  be  late,  girls." 

An  advertisement  fabricated  for  the  English  market  appears  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  day,  which  moves  the  mind  to  benevolence  and 
bargains,  with  irresistible  power.  How  skilfirily  we  are  first  shocked 
at  the  appalling  distress,  then  soothed  and  consoled  by  the  idea  of 
Irish  linen  for  shirts  at  1*.  9cl,  a  yard  ;  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  with 
which  to  wipe  our  tears  of  sympathy,  at  1*.  6d,  each. 

"  Dreadful  Distress  in  'Trade  ! — The  Public  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  of  nineteen  Bankrupts  in  the  City,  of  Wholesale 
Linen  Drapers,  Silk  Weavers,  and  Irish  Factors,  seven  have 
absconded.  The  remaining  stocks  of  the  above  bankrupts  amount  to 
00,000/.  sterling,  which  must  be  sold  off  forthwith.  Families  furnish-* 
ing  new  establishments  (with  ready  money)  will  find  this  an  opportu- 
nity which  will  never  again  occur.  The  following  is  a  brief  list  of 
the  property  to  be  sold: — 17  boxes  finest  undressed  Irish  Linens,  Is, 
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\)d,  a  yard,  usual  price  4s.  6d, ;  400  pieces  undressed  Scotch  Holland, 
finest  quality  made,  2s.  9d,  a,  yard,  worth  5s,  6d, ;  12  boxes,  or  700 
pieces,  at  1*.  a  yard,  suitable  for  gentlemen's  wear,  worth  2s.  6d. ; 
300  pieces,  about  9d.  a  yard,  worth  double  the  money  :  120  pieces 
of  Russia  sheeting,  requiring  no  seam,  1*.  4d.  a  yard,  finest  quality, 
2s.  Sd.  a  yard,  trade  price  4*.  6rf. ;  200  pieces  of  Russia  sheeting,  %\d. 
a  yard,  worth  1*.  4d. ;  37  pieces  at  1*.  a  yard,  actually  worth  2*.  Zd.  ;- 
2000  damask  table  cloths,  1*.  M.  each ;  large  size,  at  3*.  Qd. ;  the 
best  quality,  3  yards  square,  10*.  6rf.,  usual  price  one  guinea ;  4  yards, 
long,  13*.  6rf. ;  worth  31*.  Qd. ;  and  6  yards  long,  18*.  6rf. ;  worth  45*. ; 
300  dozens  damask  napkins,  4*.  9d.  per  dozen  ;  those  at  7*.  6rf.  and 
10*.  Qd.  are  very  rich  ;  the  largest  and  best  quality,  16*.  6rf. ;  worth 
25*. ;  200  pieces  of  Irish  and  Holland  sheeting,  6-4th  wide,  at  1*.  Ad, 
a  yard;  best  quality,  1*.  9fl?.  ;  trade  price,  3*.  6</. ;  900  pair  of  blan- 
kets, 1*.  6rf. ;  those  at 3*.  are  very  large;  excellent  at  7*.;  the  very 
best  lamb*s  wool,  3  yards  square,  14*.  6rf.  ;,.cost  the  bankrupt  30*.; 
large  counterpanes,  2*.  6rf-  to  4*.;  those  at  3*.  are  4  yards  square; 
Marseilles  quilts,  8*.  each ;  3  yards  square,  12*. ;  the  largest  and  best, 
18*.;  worth  3  guineas:  200*pieces  of  Welch  flannel,  very  fine,  1*.  a 
yard  ;  the  finest  quality,  1*.  9d. ;  worth  4*. ;  13,000  yards  rich  sars 
nets  and  gros  de  Naples,  at  2*.  Qd.  a  yard ;  trade  price,  3*.  9d.  to 
4*.  Qd. ;  300  dozen  gentlemen's  silk  handkerchiefs,  1*.  Qd.  and  2*v6ef." 
each ;  real  India,  best  quality,  3*.  6fl?.  each  ;  retail  price,  6*.  td. ; 
4000  rich  silk  shawls,  at  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  off  the  factor's 
price ;  80  pieces  rich  damask  for  table  cloths,  at  1*.  and  2*.  a  yard  ; 
3000  green  and  blue  table-covers,  large  size,  2*.  6rf.  each  ;  180  pieces 
Russia  toweling,  3|</.  a  yard;  worth  9rf. ;  strong  huckaback,  4c?.-— * 
Air  to  be  sold  at  the  manufacturers'  general  warehouse,  86,  east 
corner  of  New  Bond-street,  Oxford-street. — ^Alderson  and  Thorpe, 
managers." 

Imagine  Mrs.  Batem  returning  with  muff  and  pockets  stuffed  from 
this  sale,  and  communicating  her  joy  at  the  cheapness  of  her  pur-^ 
chases j  mingled  with  her  horror  at  the  cause.  "Oh !  my  dear  Mrs. 
Tattle,  dreadful  doings, — nineteen  wholesale  linen-drapers  bankrupts, 
and  seven  absconded  !  Terrible  times  !  Think  of  their  poor  families  ! 
Things  went  shockingly  cheap.  Look  at  this  beautiful  flannel  for 
my  under  petticoats,  would  ye  believe  it,  it  stands  me  only  in  a  shil- 
ling a  yard !  And  this  sarsnet,  ma'am, — two  and  sixpence  !  Lovely, 
is  not  it  ?  But  to  think  of  seven  bankrupts  absconded  !  I'm  sure 
it  breaks  my  heart  [[sheds  a  flood  of  tears].  You  see  this  handker- 
chief; if  you'll  take  my  word  for  it,  I  bought  it  for  three  and  six- 
pence,— real  India."  T^elU  as  dear  Mr.Squintem  says,  it's  wonderful 
how  things  accommodate  themselves  to  our  necessities  in  this  vile 
sinful  world.  If  seven  bankrupt  linen  drapers  abscond,  and  we  weep 
for  the  DREADFUL  DISTRESS  IN  TRADE  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
why  their  handkerchiefs,  you  see,  go  the  cheaper,  and  serve  to  wipe  our 
eyes.  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  bandanas 
fall  with  tears  !  Mind  you  go  to  the  sale  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Tattle. 
Such  an  opportunity,  you  know,  may  never  occur  again.  Nineteen 
bankrupts  !  Horrible  times  indeed  ;  and  such  beautiful  gros  de 
Naples  at  two  and  sixpence  ^  yard ;— rthe  distress  is  dreadful  to  think  - 
of; — it  will  make  up  into  lovely  spencers.  -  -  r^  - 
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t*END£R  REQUEST  AND  ROMANTIC  EXPEDIENT. 

"  GtTiLDHALL.— J6hn  Dit6n,  a  youag  man,  was  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  pair  of  trowsers  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Oram,  in  Newgate-street. 
The  prisoner,  it  was  stated,  rushed  into  the  shop,  and  tore  down 
the  trowsers  from  the  place  where  they  hungy  and  ran  off  with 
them  in  the  most  daring  manner.  On  searching  him,  some  letters 
were  found  on  him,  from  a  female  convict  at  Woolwich,  assuring  him 
of  her  never  dying  affection,  and  imploring  him  to  do  something 
that  would  enable  him  to  come  after  her  to  Botany  Bay^ 

"  Ye  Gods,  annihilate  hoth  space  and  time,  and  make  two  lo^er» 
happy,'*   was,  though    a    moderate,  a  foolish  request,   because  the 
disobliging  nature  of  the  Gods  has  in  all  times  been  notorious,  and 
it  is  pietty  well  known  that  they  will  not  unhinge  the  universe  for  the 
accommodation  of  any  two  persons,  however  amiable  and  enamoured. 
John   Dixon's  princess    showed   her  superior  knowledge  of  things, 
therefore,  instead  of  asking  Heaven  to  annihilate  space  and  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  tlieir  re-union,  in  simply  imploring  her  swain 
to  commit  a  felony.     A  youth  in  days  of  romance,  so  circumstanced 
as  John  Dixon,  would  have  hied  him  to  the  sea-shore,  and  spent  his 
time  and  wasted  his  breath  in  calling  upon  some  dolphin  to  bear  him 
after  the  beloved  of  his  heart  to  New  South  Wales,  and  other  such- 
impossible  demands,  which  our  lovers  of  old  ever  preferred  to  the* 
slightest  personal  exertion.     John  Dixon,  however,  lives  in  an  essen-- 
tially  practical  age,  and  is  evidently  a  practical  man.     He  knew  that 
the  Gods  were  not  likely  to  alter  the  geography  of  the  globe  for  the  • 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  princess  ;  but  that  the  Judges  would 
very  probably  accomplish  his  wish  in  regard  to  time  and  space,  by  a 
sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  provided  he  took  the' 
proper  measures.      He  therefore  perceived  at  once  that  a  pair  of 
breeches  would  be  the  dolphin  which  would  serve  to  speed  him  over 
the  seas  to  the  desired  haven  of  Botany  Bay  ;  and  seized  them  as  we* 
have  seen  with  a  lover's  fervour,  saying,  by  these  shall  I  be  re-united* 
with  my  beloved.     The  means,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  not  romantic, 
were  adequate,  and  admirably  fitted  to  the  end. 


MR.  CANNING  AND  HIS  OPPONENTS. 

Our  worthy  colleague,  in  his  Diary  of  the  Month,  will  no  doubt' 
acquaint  those  who  are  not  already  informed  of  it,  that  on  the  12th  of 
April,  being  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  seven  cabinet  ministers 
struck  work  simultaneously,  like  so  many  journeymen  tailors,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Premiership.  One 
of  them.  Lord  Bexley,  has  since  become  (to  employ  the  language  of 
refractory  workmen)  a  dung,  and  returned  to  his  work,  or  rather  to 
his  idleness,  for  he  enjoys  a  snug  sinecure,  which  nothing  but  an 
access  of  extraordinary  fury  could  have  induced  so  pious  a  man  to 
tempt  Providence  by  relinquishing.  The  rest  continue  fiints.  Tan" 
tcBna,  as  Mr.  Canning  would  say,  Tantcence  animis  ccelestibus  irm ! 

Musa  mihi  causas  memora.    What  the  devil  could  have  tempted 
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seven  ministers,  grave  reputable  people,  four  of  the  seven  certdinljr  as 
little  suspected  of  any  exuberance  of  fancy  or  understdndin^  ftd  any 
tnen  in  the  King's  dominions;  people  far  too  stupid,  it  was  supposed, 
even  for  a  freak  like  this.  What  could  have  tempted  them  to  throw* 
their  bread  upon  the  waters,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  again  after  many 
days  ?  One  of  the  newspapers  called  them  the  pillars  of  the  state  ; 
and  consideiing  the  manner  in  which  pillars  are  employed  in  modern 
buildings,  seldom  ornamentally,  never  usefully,  the  simile  was  happy ; 
and  so  commonly  had  they  been  considered  as  fixtures  of  this  sort, 
that  their  secession  excited  scarcely  less  surprise  than  would  be  felt  if 
some  of  the  real  pillars  we  have  alluded  to  were  to  march  from  their 
pedestals,  and  make  amends  for  their  existence  by  breaking  the  heads' 
of  those  who  set  them  up. 

As  far,  too,  as  can  be  judged  from  outward  circumstances,  no 
punctilio  need  have  forced  them  to  this  desperate  step.  Mr.  Canning 
is  not  a  young  man,  or  a  man  low  in  office,  thrust  over  the  heads  of 
his  elders  and  superiors.  He  has  been  about  thirty-five  or  six  years 
in  public  life,  and  has  long  held  offices  next  in  rank  to  the  highest ; 
and  especially  for  the  three  last  years  has  held  the  second  place  in 
the  ministry — in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  perhaps  the  first.  If  we 
Cannot  explain  satisfactorily  the  causes  of  the  animosity  which  has 
been  displayed  towards  him,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  his  character 
and  recent  policy,  in  which  perhaps  some  of  the  causes  may  present' 
themselves. 

Mr.  Canning  deserves,  without  doubt,  the  title  of  a  finished  orator 
—according  to  the  oratory  and  the  fiiiish  of  this  age.  There  is  no 
speaker  in  Parliament,  whopespeechps  are  fo  well  suited  to  the  assem- 
bly he  addresses,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  not  to  convince,  to  bear, 
down  those  who  oppose  him,  and  to  give  the  hearers  a  confidence 
in  his  power.  This  is  what  is  wanted  in  Parliament.  When  the 
fixed  opinions  of  the  Membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  main 
questions  submitted  to  them  are  considered,  the  great  object  of  speak- 
ing— beyond  the  effect  on  the  country  through  the  reports,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  confidence  which  is  inspired  on  the  adherents  of  a 
party,  by  the  manifestation  of  intellectual  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders.  Though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  nothing  is  more  rare  than  a 
Vote  gained  by  a  speech,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
that  votes  are  rot  gained  by  speaking.  Men  support  strength,  and 
desert  imbecility;  and  a  leader  of  a  party  is  supported  in  propor- 
tion, not  to  the  strength  of  his  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  propo- 
sition, but  to  the  strength  of  the  proof  of  his  own  talents,  Supposing 
those  talents  not  to  be  vitiated  by  some  extraordinary  moral  infirmity. 

Keeping  this  object  in  view,  we  doubt  whether  modern  times  have 
seen  an  orator  better  suited  to  the  House  ot  Commons  than  Mr.  Can- 
ning— better  calculated  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  follow  him, 
and  to  intimidate  and  embarrass  those  wlio  annoy  him.  A  mode  of 
expression  as  nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  gravity  of  oratory,  a  mode  of  reasoning  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  formality  of  syllogism,  as  is  consistent  with  its 
ease,  and  with  the  scope  of  political  discussion, — sentences  finished^ 
fealtless  and  harmonioas   within   themselveis,  and  exactly  cohering 
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with  each  other  as  parts  of  a  whole,  playful  and  bnlliant  wit,  a- 
rich  store  of  allusions — all  these,  aided  by  an  agreeable  voice  aud 
intonation,  and  a  fine  person,  form  a  defence  for  his  party  which,  like 
the  shield  of  ^ncas. 

Too  strong  to  take  a  mark  from  a&y  mortal  datt, 

Yet  shines  with  gold  and  gems  in  every  part, 

And  wonders  on  it  graved  by  the  learned  hand  of  art. 

A  shield  that  gives  deliglit, 

Ev'n  to  the  enemies*  sight,  ^ 

Then  when  they  are  sure  to  lose  the  combat  by  it. 

Mr.  Canning^s  speeches  are  said  to  be  studied,  his  intonation  artifi- 
cial, and  his  quotations  common-place  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
objections  are  true.  Every  speech  in  a  public  assembly  ought  to  be 
prepared,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  prepared  with  care.  There,  is 
not  a  more  audacious  insult  on  an  assembly  of  men,  than  to  spout 
forth  an  unpremeditated  harangue,  as  it  implies  the  assertion  that  the 
mere  froth  and  scum  of  the  speaker's  mind  deserves  the  attention  of 
listening  hundreds.  If  it  be  intended  to  convey  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Canning  cannot  adapt  his  speeches  for  the  accidental  purpose  of 
debate,  and  give  them  life  and  colour  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  there  is  no  accusation  less  founded  in  fact.  His  speeches 
are  not  more  studied  in  appearance  than  those  (for  instance)  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  a  spealcer,  who  for  neatness,  clearness,  and  force, 
rivals  him ;  and  who,  with  the  advantages  of  the  same  parliamentary 
experience  in  early  life,  might,  with  the  exception  of  a  good  organ, 
have  equalled  him  in  all  the  requisites  of  an  orator.  The  artifi- 
cial or  measured  intonation,  agrees  with  the  highly  polished  character 
of  his  oratory.  In  regularly  recurring  elevations  and  cadences  of  the 
voice,  there  is  a  degree  of  pretension  which  makes  the  bearer  leas 
indulgent  to  blunders  or  negligence,  and  more  wearied  by  mere  trite- 
ness and  common  place.  But  when  the  pretension  is  found  to  be  jus* 
tified  by  the  matter,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  peculiarity,  «s 
far  removed  from  the  slovenliness  of  ordinary  intonation,  as  the  style 
is  from  the  looseness  of  ordinary  conversation,  adds  to  the  effect  which 
is  produced,  and  makes  the  hearer  more  completely  captive  of  the 
orator.  Through  similar  arts  in  conversation,  though  Parr  grew  tire- 
some, except  to  bboobies^  Johnson  was  undoubtedly  imposing,  even  to 
wise  and  learned  men. 

Under  the  head  of  quotations,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  defend  Mr. 
Canning.  It  is  scarcely  allowable,  under  any  pretence,  always  to^juote- 
from  the  first  half  of  the  JBneid,  the  Eton  Grammar,  or  Gray's  Elegy. 
Yet  it  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  Mr.  Canning  adapts  his, 
quotations  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers.  They  are  the  examples  by 
which  he  brings  his  poetical  phraseology  within  the  cognizance  of^ 
great  school  boys,  who  know  not,  to  a  certainty,  the  good  or  the. 
bad  in  poetry,  except  what  they  have  been  taught  so  to  consider,^ 
when  exemplifying  the  concord  between  vapulant  and  verberaut.  It,. 
may  be  said,  also,  with  equal  justice,  that  to  a  fervid  and  poetical 
mind  those  passages,  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  because  they 
are  beautiful,  do  not  lose  their  beauty  by  reason  of  their  repetition. 
It  is  a  great  proof  of  Mr.  Canning's  talents,  that  his  common-placea; 
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do  not  appear  common  plaee;  but  derive  freshness  from  the  manner 
ip  which  they  are  introduced,  and  tlie  unpalled  sense  of  their  beauties 
which  the  orator  evidently  retains. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends,  grounded  on  his  recent 
policy,  are  somewhat  misplaced.  The  great  feat  of  Mr.  Canning  is 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  New  American  States.  Of 
the  propriety  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt — of  its  importance  a  great 
deal.  ff>  indeed^  it  were  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Canning  said  in 
his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  that  he  had  called  into  exist- 
ence these  states,  all  the  credit  which  he  assumes,  as  the  author  of  a 
great  political  change,  would  be  due  to  him ;  but  he  professedly 
and  carefully  waited  till  the  states  in  question  had  established  their 
independence  before  he  recognized  it,  nor  has  he  since  given  them, 
the  slightest  assistance  in  maintaining  it.  No  doubt  the  new  states 
owe  much  to  the  assistance  of  individual  Englishmen ;  but  this  aid 
was  given  long  before  Mr.  Canning's  recognition.  If  Mr.  Canning 
called  a  coach  in  the  street,  it  would  be  too  much  for  him  to  boast 
that  his  rec<^oition  called  into  existence  a  vehicle,  which  he  would 
probably  find  to  have  been  built  in  tlie  time  of  Queen  Anne.  All  that 
was  really  called  into  existence,  by  the  recognition,  was  a  crowd  of 
consuls  and  ambassador^. 

The  affair  of  Portugal  has  been  also  a  little  magnified.  We  do  not 
9ee  that  any  minister  could  have  refused  to  do  what  Mr.  Canning 
did — could  have  refused  to  afford  an  ally  the  protection  which  a  treaty 
guaranteed  to  her.  Another  minister  might,  perhaps,  have  done  it 
more  quietly. 

It  is  the  pretension  of  Mr.  Canning,   the    cow    atrepito  of   his 

5oljcy,  which  appears  in  part  to  have  annoyed  the  old  Tories, 
'hey  would  have  been  content  that  he  should  have  done  what  he  has 
(and  we  have  little  doubt,  in  our  own  minds,  that  if  Lord  Lon- 
donderry had  lived,  he,  too,  would  have  recognized  the  new  states 
•nd  aided  Portugal)  ;  but  they  would  have  him  do  it  quietly.  Their 
motto  is  Dame  Quickly's,  '^  I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor 
no  cheater — but  I  do  not  like  swaggering."  Mr.  Canning's  demerit 
with  them,  and,  perhaps,  his  merit  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  has 
been  his  swagger.  He  has  studiously  displayed  his  dissent  from  the 
Holy  Alliance  ;  he  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  discussions  with  Spain 
on  the  South  American  question,  to  call  to  mind  that  it  had  actually 
been  debated  among  the  Allies,  whether  the  Bourbons  should  be 
restored,  or  no,  to  the  throne  of  Pi-ance ;  and  in  his  iEolus  speech, 
he  reminded  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  the  discontents  of 
their  subjects.  He  has  thus  given,  rather  by  words  than  by  acts,  a 
character  to  his  policy  ;  a  character  which  will  be  differently  judged 
of  by  those  who  desire,  and  by  those  who  dread,  the  alienation  of 
the  governments  of  the  Continent  from  this  country.  The  aim  of  Mr. 
Canning  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  about  this  alienation,  by  all  acts, 
short  of  hostility  ;  or  rather,  by  all  declarations  short  of  direct  insult. 
T^e  tendency  of  this  policy  has,  we  think,  been  good,  whether  it  has 
been  the  effect  of  temper  or  of  purpose. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
have  been  condemned  by  the  high  Tories  as  unstatesman-like,  on 
account  of  this  very  peculiarity.     If,  indeed,  his  tone  has  arisen  from 
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mere  personal  vanity,  from  the  desire  to  appear  to  play  a  great 
part;  if  his  language  can  be  fairly  taken  to  convey  threats,  which  it 
is  neither  the  interest  nor  the  intention  of  this  country  to  follow  np 
by  acts,  nothing  can  he  more  unstatesman-like  and  weak.  But  Mr. 
Canning  ought  not  to  he  interpreted  according  to  the  glosses  of  his 
enemies.  His  language  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  has  been  that 
of  dissent  from  the  principles  of  the  continental  monarchs ;  forci- 
ble as  every  thing  he  says  is  forcible,  but  not  stronger  than  the  occa- 
sion has  warranted.  The  despotic  governments  of  the  Continent 
have  not  been  sparing  in  declarations  of  their  opinions,  to  which 
the  silence  of  the  government  of  England,  as  a  govenmient,  and 
the  language  of  its  ministers,  in  controversy  with  democratical  oppo- 
nents, had  been  taken  for  assent.  Since  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the 
Austrian  army,  it  has  become  manifest  that  no  union  could  any  longer 
exist  between  this  country  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
and  if  at  that  moment  the  swagger  of  Mr.  Canning  bad  been 
brought  into  play,  it  is  very  probable  that  calamities  which  have  sibce 
fallen  upon  Europe,  would  have  been  avoided.  Lord  Londonderry 
did  dissent  from  that  act, — we  believe  ;  for  though  we  have  read  his 
paper,  we  as  little  remember  its  contents  as  those  do,  probably,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  This  was  statesman-like  ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
one  could  well  understand  it  at  the  time,  or  remember  it  afterwards. 
By  this  piece  of  statesmanship  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  prepared  and 
justified. 

At  this  sort  of  statesmanship  the  nations  of  the  Continent  would 
always  beat  us.  It  is  really  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  states- 
men of  this  country  to  speak  out.  Their  privilege,  because  they  have 
rights  as  citizens,  which  they  do  not  sink  by  the  acceptance  of  office  ; 
their  duty,  because,  being  accountable  to  Parliament,  they  ought  t* 
address  that  body  without  disguise.  This  Mr.  Canning  has  done. 
He  has  spoken  without  any  of  the  cant  of  diplomacy,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  produced  a  good  effect.  His  wisdom,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  the  ancient  mythology,  has  been  either  great  or  happy 
—-great,  if  he  intended  to  rally  round  England  the  affections  of  the 
world ;  happy,  if  he,  intending  nothing  less,  has  been  led  by  his  tem- 
per or  his  genius  to  such  a  result. 

Whether  or  no  an  action  or  a  discourse  is  statesman-like,  must  be 
judged  by  its  fitness  to  produce  the  end  aimed  at.  To  hear  some 
people  talk  of  statesmanship,  it  would  seem  that  it  signified  to  hem 
and  haw,  not  to  know  your  own  will,  or  let  others  know  it ;  to  let  the 
world  slide,  to  be  baffled  and  betrayed.  The  truth  is,  that  many  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Canning's  statesmanship,  because  his  objects  are  not 
their  objects,  because  they  really  wish  to  see  the  remaining  liberty  of 
Europe  betrayed  to  those  who  choose  to  assail  it. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  policy,  Mr.  Canning  has  excited  praise 
and  envy  by  the  same  process,  by  seeing  clearly  and  speaking  out.  His 
speech  on  the  Silk  Trade  contains,  in  the  following  passage,  the  best 
manifestation  of  his  opinions.  y 

'*  Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  application  of  philosophy  (for  I 
will  use  that  odious  word) ;  why  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  to 
apply  the  refinement  of  philosophy  to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  indi- 
cates obduracy  of  feeling  or  obtoseness  of  sensibility  ?    Wc  must  deal 
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with  the  affairs  of  men  on  abstract  principles,  modified,  of  course^ 
according  to  times  and  circumstances.  Is  not  the  doctrine  and  spirit 
of  those  who  persecute  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  same  which  in  former 
times  stirred  up  persecution  against  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind  ? 
Is  it  not  the  same  doctrine  and  spirit  which  embittered  the  life  of 
Turgot?  (Cheers.)  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  spirit  such  as  these 
which  consigned  Galileo  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ?  (Cheers.) 
Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  such  as  these,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  at  work  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization — a  doctrine  and  a 
spirit  actuating  little  minds,  who,  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 
from  which  alone  extended  views  of  human  nature  can  be  taken,  con- 
sole and  revenge  themselves  by  calumniating  and  misrepresenting 
those  who  have  toiled,  to  those  heights  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind. (Cheers.)  Sir,  I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction  in  the 
country — ^I  mean  not  a  political  faction — I  should,  perhaps,  rather 
have  said,  a  sect,  small  in  number  and  powerless  in  might,  who  think 
that  all  advances  towards  improvement  are  retrogradations  towards 
Jacobinism.  These  persons  seem  to  imagine,  that  under  no  possible 
circumstances  can  ah  honest  man  endeavour  to  keep  his  country  upon 
a  line  with  the  progress  of  political  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  its  course 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  world.  Such  an  attempt  is  branded 
as  JEin  indication  of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evidence  of  a  design  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  consider 
It  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in  internal  as  well  as  external 
affairs,  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  extremes ;  avoiding  alike  the 
extravagance  of  despotism,  or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom 
— reconciling  power  with  liberty ;  not  adopting  hasty  or  ill-advised 
experiments,  or  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstantial  theories ;  but  not 
rejecting,  nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound  and  wholesome  know- 
ledge to  practical  affairs ;  and  pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  every  generous  and  liberal  principle,  whose 
excess,  indeed,  may  be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation  is  in  truth." 

This  is  vague,  it  may  be  said,  but  vagueness  of  a  very  different 
description  from  that  which  had  long  been  fashionable  among  Tory 
statesmen.  "  The  progress  of  political  knowledge,"  "Turgot,"  "  Ga- 
lileo," "liberal,  principles,"  are  names  and  phrases  which  would  not 
have  been  a  few  years  ago  found  in  the  speech  of  a  minister. 

The  twelve  years  whicji  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  against  France,  have  prepared  a  great  change,  or  rather  restora- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  country.  Previously  to  the  French  Revolution^ 
the  tendency  of  this  country  decidedly  was  towards  political  improve- 
ment. The  minister,  a  declared  friend  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 
practised  severe  economy  in  the  expenditure,  meditated  an  iihprove- 
ment  in  the  tshurch  establishment,  and  a  commutation  of  tithes,  or 
other  extensive  plans  of  amelioration.  Some  followed,  others  outran 
him,  but  ho  very  marked  difference  of  opinion  existed.  A  friendly 
feeling  also  prevailed  towards  all  improvements  in  the  political  condir 
tion  of  other  nations.  The  French  Revolution  entirely  changed  this 
state  of  things.  The  minds  of  some  niien  were  exalted,  but  of  more, 
and  those  of  the  moat  influential,  terrified.  A* few  men  meditated 
rerdlutiohs,  but  it  became  th^  fashion  to  hate  changes,  to  stand  still, 
or  if  to  move  at  all,  to  go  back  was  the  uhief  merit  of  a  statesman-; 
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asd  any  attempt  at  innovation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  no  matter  how 
proToked  or  justified,  was  viewed  with  undisguised  horror.  But  this 
condition  of  the  mind  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  in  a  country 
where  discussion  was  free,  could  not  long  outlive  the  terror  which  gave 
rise  to  it.  Since  the  peace,  the  nation  has  gradually  reverted  to 
the  same  position  in  which  it  stood  previously  to  the  war;  the 
objects  to  which  its  attention  are  turned  are  different,  but  the  tem- 
per is  similar.  Many  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Pitt  party 
have  not  accommodated  themselves  to  this  change  of  circumstances. 
The  cant,  the  catch  words  of  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  have 
stuck  by  them ;  they  talk  of  Pitt's  principles,  meaning  thereby  the 
expedients  he  adopted  against  dangers,  the  very  imagination  of  which 
has  passed  away.  They  praise  Pitt's  actions,  without  reference  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and,  like  Panurge's  sheep, 
would  follow  the  precedent  of  the  bell-wether  in  jumping  into  the  sea^ 
not  recollecting  that  their  great  leader  did  not  go  in,  but  was  thmst 
in.  Mr.  Canning  has  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  time  for  this  folly 
is  going  by ;  that  nothing  is  so  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  humbug  alarm  at  the  danger  of  innovation,  which  never  perhaps 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  but  which  has  now  lost  all  its  foundation 
in  imagination ;  that  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  time  of 
Robespierre  were  different  from  those  to  be  avoided  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  As  Mr.  Canning  has  gained  immense  credit  by 
recognizing  the  new  states,  that  is,  by  proclaiming  a  fact  which  it 
was  impossible  rationally  to  deny,  so  he  has  completed  his  fame  by 
adverting  to  a  change  in  England  which  none  but  the  purblind  can 
mistake. 

Mr.  Canning  is  accused, by  the  high  Tories  of  consummate  talents 
for  intrigue  as  well  for  popularity  as  for  power.  His  great  intrigue 
seems  to  have  been  opening  his  eyes,  a  process  which  mole-like  oppo- 
nents cannot  easily  conceive.  He  has  done  less  than  Mr.  Peel — he 
has  probably  not  wished  to  do  more  ;  but  he  has  looked  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  he  has  spoken  of  it ;  and  by  a  few  words  of  good 
sense  and  frankness,  he  has  conciliated  a  great  body  of  people  who 
had  been  alienated  from  the  government,  and  who  had  hated  him. 
It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  justify  this  popularity. 
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Wk  fear  calm  and  reasonable  discussion  (in  which  we  excell)  is  at 
a  considerable  discount  in  the  discussions  on  negro  slavery.  The 
West  Indians  are  furious  against  the  saints,  to  whom  they  attribute 
the  wish  to  destroy  their  property;  and  the  saints,  in  the  way  of 
humanity,  are  just  as  savage  against  any  who  doubt  not  merely  the 
propriety  of  their  object,  but  the  expediency  of  any  of  their  means. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  we  fear,  do  not  care  a  straw  about  the  matter, 
and  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  contending  parties.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, in  the  character  of  Wisdom,  cry  aloud  in  the  streets  ;  if  no  one 
regard  us,  that  is  not  our  concern. 
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In  resolving  all  questions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  slavery  is  to  be 
put  an  end  to  in  the  West  Indies,  and  even  the  question,  (if  any  one 
entertains  it,)  whether  it  be  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  previously  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  amount  of  the 
benefit  of  slavery  to  the  parties  for  whose  supposed  advantage  it  is 
maintained — that  is,  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  in  the  West  Indies  implies  certain  rights  and  obli- 
gations, but  mainly,  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  of  compelling 
the  slave  to  work  by  physical  coercion,  and  the  obligation,  on  the 
part  of  the  same  master,  to  provide  for  his  sustenance. 

If  it  were  proved  that  the  negro  would  afford  to  an  employer  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  labour,  in  return  for  his  sustenance,  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  as  he  now  does  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  coercion 
which  is  at  present  employed  would  be  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  the 
slavery  to  be  a  pure  evil.  It  does  not  indeed  follow,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  even  if  free  negroes  will  not  afford  labour  so  cheaply,  sla* 
very  is  desirable  or  justifiable ;  but  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  whether  any  or  what  compensation  is  due 
to  the  slave  holder ;  and  generally,  that  we  may  not  be  in  ignorance  ot 
all  the  consequences  of  the  steps  we  may  take  to  put  an  end  to  an 
existing  system. 

The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  XC.)  contains  aa 
article  on  this  subject,  which  exhibits  proofs  of  the  disinclination,  on 
the  part  of  the  abolitionists,  as  well  as  the  slave  holders,  to  reason 
calmly  on  tliis  subject.  The  article  in  question  is  a  review  of  Major 
Moody's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
eaptured  negroes  in  Tortola. 

The  major,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  observant  and  acute 
man,  has  certainly  laboured  occasionally  under  an  excess  of  theory, 
and  a  defect  of  grammar,  both  of  them  diseases  very  common  to -men 
unpractised  in  authorship,  and  one  of  them  at  least  very  excusable  in 
a  production  not  published  by  him,  or  intended  for  publication.  It 
is  amusing  to  see,  under  such  circumstances,  so  much  eloquence  thrown 
away  by  the  reviewer,  to  prove  that  a  man  uses  a  superfluity  of  that*s. 

It  is  not  our  wish,  however,  to  defend  the  major's  style ;  and  we 
have  as  little  concern  about  his  theories.  He  has  generalised  in  some 
respects  rashly.  He  is  not  the  first  who  has  done  so ;  but  the 
reviewer,  in  giving  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  refiitation  of  the  major's 
theories,  gives  us  to  suppose  that  he  settles  some  practical  part  or  the 
question  of  West  India  slavery.  He  gives  judgment  as  on  demurrer, 
and  because  the  objections  which  the  major  makes  to  the  supposition 
that  labour  can  be  cheaply  obtained  from  free  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  eacumbered  with  doubtful  propositions,  he  would  evidently 
lead  us  to  infer  that  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  labourer 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  labourer  in  England,  if  the  slaves  were 
naade  free. 

The  main  question  of  any  interest,  therefore,  connected  with 
the  Major's  Report,  the  reviewer  altogether  shirks,  viz.,  "Will 
the  negroes,  after  they  are  made  free,  work  as  they  now  work,  for 
such  wages  as  the  planters  are  able  to  give  them  ?  "  This  question, 
i^  the  absence  of  any  satisfaction  from  the  Review,  we  shall  attempt 
to  argue  for  ourselves. 
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If  we  look  at  the  cirtuihstauces  of  our  principal  West  India  colo- 
nies,  Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  Trinidad,  we  find  countries,  Tery  small 
parts  of  the  hest  lands  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  of  such  fertility^ 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  labour  of  a  man  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide him  with  subsistence.  In  such  countries  the  land  itself  ts  worth 
nothing ;  it  does  not  yield  any  rent  (taking  rent  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  the  economists) ;  the  whole  value  of  an  estate  consists 
in  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  and  in  the  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  on  it.  According  to  the  slave  law  of 
Jamaica,  it  should  seem,  that  the  only  provision  which  it  is  compulsory 
on  a  master  to  make  for  a  slave,  is  to  supply  him  with  a  provision 
ground  (which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  of  no  value),  which  the 
slave  is  to  till  in  his  leisure  time,  that  is  to  say,  on  Sundays,  and 
twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  which  are  allowed  them  for  that  purpose. 
(Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica,  5?  Geo.  3,  c.  25.)  The  slave- 
owner, therefore,  gets  eleven-twelfths  of  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and 
pays  him  with  the  other  twelfth ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  pay- 
ment,* unless  he  add  a  rag  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  aninud.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  main  part  of  it. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  if  these  men  were  free>  their 
labour  could  be  obtained  on  such  tei*ms.  The  negro  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  work  the  twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  to  provide  himself 
with  yams  or  plantains ;  but  that  he  should  work  during  the  286  days 
In  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  for  the  plantation,  without  soHie 
payment  other  than  the  privilege  of  working  twenty-six  days  more 
for  himself,  we  do  not  believe.  The  saints  may,  for  faith  will  remove 
mountains. 

Major  Moody  considers  it  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  labour,  that 
man  will  not  work  without  a  motive,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  reviewer  objects  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  mil 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  we  so  far  agree  with  tlie  objection,  that  we 
would  not  work  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  is  expected  that  a 
negro  is  to  work  if  we  were  on  the  highlands  of  Iceland.  But,  be* 
cause  the  reviewer  proves  the  Major's  proposition  to  be  less  extensive 
than  it  might  have  been,  he  does  not  prove  it  to  be  untrue  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  Major  restricts  it.  Under  certain  circamstanees^ 
says  the  Major,  the  Blacks  will  not  work  under  the  torrid  zone.  This 
is  not  answered  by  saying,  under  the  same  circumstances  Whites 
would  not  work  under  the  temperate  zone. 

The  climate  does  make  a  difference  in  this  respect — ^that,  wlie* 
ther  the  pleasures  of  idleness  under  a  burning  sun  be  or  be  not  greater— « 
the  wants  of  a  negro,  beyond  food,  are  certainly  less  in  Jamaica  than 
in  England.  If  the  negroes  are  at  all  like  whites,  (the  object  of  ttue 
reviewer  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  they  are,  and  for  this  purpose  tbey 
may  be  safely  taken  to  be  so,)  the  pain  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure 
of  rest,  must  be  greater  under  a  burning  sun  than  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate ;  atid  the  Major  certainly  gives  us  great  matter  for  doabting 
whether  a  free  labourer  under  such  circumstances  would  give  his 
labour  steadily  for  any  reward  which  could  possibly  be  offered  to  him. 

*  This  is  evident,  from  another  part  of  the  same  law,  where  it  is  proyided,  that  if 
no  provision  ground  is  given,  the  slaves  shall  have  money  wages,  3s.  4d,  per  week  each« 
"  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  sapported  and  maintainedt*  '-^Sn^t,  6. 
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But  the  question  is  needlessly  complicated  as  far  as  the  pkutef  i^ 
concerned,  by  taking  into  account  the  known  difference  of  climate^ 
or  the  disputed  difference  between  black  and  white. 

"  We  will  grant,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  that  the  free  blacks  do  not 
work  so  steadily  as  the  slaves,  or  as  the  labourers  in  many  other 
countries.  But  how  does  Major  Moody  connect  this  unsteadiness 
with  the  climate  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  universal  effect  of  an 
advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not  confined  to  tropical  countries,  but 
daily  and  hourly  witnessed  in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to 
the  habits  of  the  lower  orders.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English 
manufacturer  can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use 
has  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and 
that  he  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily  twelve  hours 
a  day.  In  that  case,  he  probably  will  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of  his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings- 
Will  he  still  continue  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
trebling  his  present  enjoyments,  or  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad 
times  ?  Notoriously  not.  He  will  perhaps  work  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than  that  which  he  for- 
merly obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he  might  obtain  if  he  chose 
to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured.  When  the  wages  of  the  workman 
rise,  he  every  where  takes  out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  some 
portion  of  the  rise  in  the  form  of  repose.  This  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  that  unsteadiness  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much — an 
unsteadiness  which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has  ever  talked 
with  an  English  manufacturer,  or  ever  heard  of  the  name  Sainf; 
Monday.  It  appears  by  his  own  Report,  that  a  negro  slave  works 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of 
Tortola,  and  receives  what  is  equivalent  to  something  less  than  half- 
a-crown  in  return.  But  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  becomes  his  own 
master ;  and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an  employment 
which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings  and  four<- 
pence  a  week.  By  working  every  other  day  he  can  procure  better 
food  and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  before.  In  no  counti-y  from 
the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a  labourer  under  such  circumstances 
work  steadily.  The  major  considers  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon^ 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  that  these  people  lay  up  little  against 
seasons  of  sickness  and  distress — as  if  this  were  not  almost  univer- 
sally the  case  among  the  far  more  intelligent  population  of  England 
— as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging  to  the  ale- 
house when  wages  are  high,  and  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  when  they 
are  low — as  if  we  were  not  annually  raising  millions,  in  order  to  save 
the  working  classes  from  the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the 
consequence  of  their  own  improvidence. 

^*  We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence.  Tbe 
question  before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that  men  all  over 
the  world  should  labour  more  steadily  than  they  now  do ;  but  whe- 
ther the  laws  which  regulate  labour  \iithin  the  tropics,  diiOfer  from 
those  which  are  in  operation  elsewhere.  This  is  a  question  which 
never  can  be  settled,  merely  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  work  done 
in  different  places.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a 
separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and  for  every  trade  in  every 
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country.  The  free  African  docJs  not  work  so  steadily  as  the  English- 
inan.  But  the  wild  Indian,  hy  the  major^s  own  account^  works  still 
less  steadily  than  the  African.  The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  othei^ 
hand,  works  more  steadily  than  the  Englishman.  In  this  island, 
the  industry  of  the  porter  or  the  waterman,  is  less  steady  than  thi 
industry  of  the  ploughman.  But  the  great  general  principle  is  thd 
same  in  all.  All  will  work  extremely  hard  rather  than  miss  the  com- 
forts to  which  they  have  been  habituated ;  and  all,  when  they  find  it 
possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed  comforts  with  less  than  theif 
accustomed  labour,  will  not  work  so  hard  as  they  formerly  worked, 
merely  to  increase  them.  The  real  point  to  be  ascertained,  there- 
fore, is,  whether  the  free  African  is  content  to  miss  his  usual  enjoy- 
ments, not  whether  he  works  steadily  or  not ;  for  the  Chinese  pea- 
sant would  work  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  English- 
man as  irregularly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done  without  any 
diminution  of  comforts.  Now,  it  docs  not  appear  from  any  passage 
in  the  whole  Report,  that  the  free -blacks  are  retrograding  in  theSi* 
mode  of  living.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  work,  howerelr 
irregular,  does  in  fact  enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than 
they  ever  did  as  slaves.  The  unsteadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they 
are  accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them,  is  equally  aii 
argument  for  coercing  the  spinners  of  Manchester  and  the  grinders  of 
SheffieW.** 

n  follows  from  this  (we  will  not  call  it  admission,  for  we  do  n6t 
wish  to  consider  the  question  as  advocates  of  any  particular  solution 
of  it,  but  froni  this)  statement  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  that  if 
the  negroes  of  our  colonies  were  free,  much  less  work  must  be  done, 
and  that  the  payment  by  the  planter  for  this  work  must  be  much 
greater  than  at  present.  It  follows  further,  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  great  part  of  the  fixed  capital  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  the  labourers  arc  not  now  too  numerous  to  keep  in  ac*> 
tivity,  must  remain  unemployed,  and  be  in  effect  lost ;  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  rest  would  be  unable  to  bear  competition  with  those  who 
raised  tropical  produce  with  slave  labour  (or  with  free  labour,  in 
a  country  where  labour  is  cheaper  )  ;  that  therefore  the  whole  valne 
of  West  Indian  estates  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  annihilated. 

The  notion  of  the  superior  cheapness  of  free  as  compared  with 
slave  labour,  applied,  as  it  indiscriminately  is,  to  countries  Under  all 
sorts  of  different  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  errors  which  have 
arisen  from  too  hasty  a  generalization.  In  countries  like  England, 
where  the  population  exceeded  the  ready  means  of  subsisting  them, 
the  business  of  slave-holding  would  probably  be  the  most  unprofitable 
of  all  occupations.  The  labour  of  a  man  is  obtained  without  slavery 
for  his  mere  subsistence.  If  he  were  a  slave  he  would  still  be  fed, 
his  industry  would  be  much  less  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  master 
would  be  burthened  with  the  expense — ^which  he  now  throws,  or  hopes 
to  throw,  on  his  neighbours,— of  his  maintenance  in  sickness  and  age. 
Some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  compel  the  wealthy  inhabitants  to 
find  a  certain  number  of  labouring  men  with  employment,  with  no 
other  obligation  as  to  payment  of  wages  than  that  of  keeping  them  from 
starving.  Some  people  have  compared  this  condition  of  the  labourer, 
to  slaveiy; — but  it  is  directly  the  opposite,  to  slavery.     It  is  at  any 
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rate  the  slavery  of  the  capitalist,  not  of  the  labourer.  The  West 
Indian  farmer  forces  the  slave  to  give  his  labour  in  return  for  food ; 
the  English  farmer  is  forced  to  give  his  food  in  return  for  labour. 

But  a  state  of  things  the  opposite  to  that  of  England  prevails  ia 
every  country  which  abounds  in  rich  and  unappropriated  land.  There^ 
instead  of  being  a  burthen  to  maintain  a  strong  man,  getting  his 
whole  labour  in  return,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  get  the  services  of  a  labourer  on  that  condition.  Id 
North  America  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  services  of 
the  emigrants  from  Europe  are  purchased  for  terms  of  years  for  a 
considerable  sum,  the  temporary  slaves,  or  bondmen,  being  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  even  futnisbcd  with  money  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service.  Nothing  in  America,  it  is  well  known,  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  obtain  agricultural  labourers  for  hire,  (though  in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  the  people  more  active,  if  not  more  steadily  indus-' 
trious.)  It  is,  or  was,  equally  difficult  to  get  rent  for  land,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns.  A  fai*mer  will  take  a  lease 
in  a  labourer,  who  will  not  take  a  lease  in  a  farm.  In  such  a  coun- 
try, if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  property  in  labour,  it  would  be 
similar  in  Value  to  the  property  of  land  in  England. 

In  the  work  of  Adam  Smith>  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  dis- 
tinction between  countries  in  different  conditions,  as  regards  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  slave 
labour  prevails;  the  more  singular  in  the  man  who  explained  so 
clettrly  the  doctrine  of  competition.  He  actually  conceives  (for  the 
eandour  of  his  mind  precludes  us  from  supposing  that  he  intended  to 
mislead  bis  readers,  even  for  the  sake  of  discountenancing  a  barbarous 
system,)  that  slave  labour  was  chosen  in  the  sugar  colonies,  though 
dearer  than  free  labour,  only  because  the  sugar  cultivation  wotdd 
"  stthrd  it.**  After  observing  (book  iii.  chap.  2),  "  The  experience 
of  all  ages,  I  believe,  demonstrates,  that  the  work  done  by  slaves^ 
though  it  appears  to  eost  only  his  maintenance,  is,  in  the  end,  the 
dearest  of  any ; "  he  says,  "  the  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to 
domineer,  and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
descend to  persuade  his  inferiors.  Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  van  affbrd  it,  therefore,  he  will  generally 
prefer  the  service  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of  slave  cultivation. 
The  raising  of  corn,  it  seems,  in  the  present  times  cannot.  In  the 
English  cokMiies,  of  which  the  principal  produce  is  com,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  freenfien.  -  —  -  -  -  In  our 
sugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  work  is  done  by  slaves ; 
and  in  our  tobacco  colonies,  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The  profits  of 
a  sugar  plantation  in  any  of  our  West  India  colonies  are  generally 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known, 
either  in  Europe  or  America  ;  and  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  planta- 
tion, though  inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to  those  of 
corn,  as  has  already  been  observed.  Both  can  afford  the  expense  ef 
slave  cultivation,  but  sugar  can  afford  it  still  better  than  tobacco. 
The  number  of  negroes  is  accordingly  much  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco  colonies." 

This  is  one  of  the  choicest  speciny^ns  we  know  of  the  nustakes  an 
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able  man  is  liable  to  fall  into  when  he  begins  by  taking  for  granted  a 
proposition  which  it  is  his  business  to  investigate.*  Having  pre-esta- 
blished that  slave  labour  is  always  dearer  than  that  of  free  men,  yet 
finding  in  practice  that  those  plantations  cultivated  wholly  by  slave 
labour  are  the  most  profitable,  those  partially  by  slave  labour  the 
next^  and  those  wholly  cultivated  by  free  labour  the  last  in  profit,  he 
proceeds  to  make  the  degree  of  profit  the  cause,  not  the  effect  of  the 
employment  of  slaves,  as  if  all  sugar  growers  could  be  so  overbnr- 
thened  with  wealth,  as  to  waste  their  money  voluntarily  in  the  most 
expensive  species  of  labour  they  could  find,  with  the  great  additional 
advantage  of  thereby  living  in  constant  danger  of  insurrection  or 
murder.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  evidently  was,  that  slave  labour 
was  applied  to  sugar  plantations,  because  it  was  cheapest— ^because 
from  the  nature  of  the  sugar  cultivation  the  superintendence  of  the 
slaves  was  easiest,  and  because  on  account  of  the  growing  demand  for 
the  produce  in  Europe  a  better  opportunity  was  offered  than  i» 
other  plantations  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  large  masses.  So 
long  as  the  growing  demand  for  sugar  continued  with  the  advantage 
of  this  cheap  labour,  (cheap  to  the  planter,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  stolen  goods  are  cheap  to  the  thief,  applied  to  a  fertHe  soil,)t 
the  profits  must  have  been  large.  Whatever  they  are  now,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  would  make  them  disappear 
altogether. 

The  saints  and  the  West  Indians  keep  up  a  cross  fire  of  falsehoods 
on  one  another ;  each  party,  by  their  extravagance,  actually  making  out' 
a  case  for  their  opponents.  The  saints  tell  us  it  would  be  better  for  the 
planters  if  the  slaves  were  free ;  the  planters  tell  us  the  slaves  are 
actually,  better  off  than  if  they  were  manumitted.  Good  saints,  if 
what  you  say  be  true,  you  may  safely  let  the  planters  alone ;  good 
planters,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  it  is  no  hardship  to  make  you  maau- 
mit  your  slaves.  But  you  are  both  wrong.  Slavery  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  planters,  and  a  bad  thing  for  the  slave.  It  is  good  for  the 
master  to  get  eleven-twelfths  of  a  slave's  labour  for  nothing ;  it  is  bad 
for  the  slave  to  be  cart-whipped  into  working  on  such  terms. 

It  may  be  nevertheless  true,  that  though  the  slaves  are  not  so  well 
off  as  they  might  be,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition,  as  compared  with  many  other  beings  in  the  world.  Such 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  that  their  provision  grounds 
afford  them,  we  believe,  an  ample  supply  of  food  ;  it  is  not  the  inte- 
rest of  their  masters  to  work  them  so  severely  as  to  endanger  life,  or 
to  treat  them  with  unnecessary  severity.  It  is  possible  and  probable, 
that  as  far  as  physical  enjoyment  is  concerned,  they  may  be  on  a  level 
with  the  free  labourers  of  Europe.     Nothing  would  induce  us  to  doubt 

♦  It  is  observed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  some  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  (Staart'B  1} 
that  his  conversation  on  subjects  which  he  had  not  thoroughly  investigated,  was  far 
from  being  remarkable  for  its  acuteness;  and  that  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded 
would  have  impressed  a  person  unaware  of  his  real  powers,  with  a  most  unfavourable 
idea  of  his  mind.  ■  The  same  observation  must  not  be  applied  to  all  the  incidental 
remarks  in  his  great  works,  but  there  are  some  of  them  which  often  remind  us  of  it* 
He  had  great  powers  of  investigation,  but  little  of  quick  or  ready  judgment.  Wh«n  he 
pronounces  hastily,  he  often  blunders.  Mr.  M'Culloch  is  about,  we  understand,  to 
publish  an  edition  of  The  Wealth  ofNatimis,  with  Notes.  No  work  needs  them  man, 
and  no  man  is  better  fitted  to  supply  theoi. 
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this  but  the  decrease  of  their  numbers  (though  now  not  a  rapid  de- 
crease) in  most  of  the  colonies.* 

We  do  not  give  into  the  cant  of  those  who  blame  the  saints  for 
giving  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes  while  there  are 
other  objects  of  philanthropy  nearer  home  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  importance  of  the  discussions,  as  far  as  the  happiness  of 
the  negroes  is  concerned,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There  are  6 
or  700,000  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  condition  we  have  just 
described  ;  but  this  number  includes  all  ages,  so  that,  according  to 
the  ordinary  calculation,  there  are  not  above  200,000  or  250,000  of 
efficient  working  negroes.  They  alone  are  subject  to  the  caprice  and 
the  cart-whip  of  masters  and  overseers ;  the  old  and  the  young  must 
be  practically  exempt  from  it.  Of  these,  unless  the  West  Indies 
entirely  change  the  nature  of  a  civilized  man,  the  great,  the  very 
great  majority  must  be  well  treated.  A  few  are  in  the  condition  of 
the  crew  of  a  ship  under  a  brutal  and  capricious  commander.  Here 
and  there  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppression  probably  occur,  which,  if 
known,  would  wring  the  soul ;  and  they  occur  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  in  other  forms  of  society,  though  no  form  of  society  will  be 
entii^ly  exempt  from  them.  But  this  state  of  thitigs  will  mend  of 
itself;  it  is  difficult  to  hasteu  its  improvement^  and  the  number  of  the 
people  affected  by  its  evils  is  small. 

It  will  mend  of  itself,  because  the  importation  of  slaves  having  long 
ceased,  the  coercion  which  was  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  imported 
savages  will  gradually  disappear.  The  slave  population  will  soon  be 
entirely  composed  of  persons  bom  in  the  colonies,  habituated  to 
labour,  acquainted  with  the  power  of  their  masters,  and  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  dread  it.  Obedience  will  follow  fear^  and  mild- 
ness obedience.  Brutal  punishments  will  be  discountenanced  by 
public  opinion.  Manumission  by  testament  will  become  frequent. 
The  slaves  being  instructed^  will  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

'  With  your  utmost  efforts,  can  this  improvement  be  much  hastened  ? 
The  power,  so  long  as  the  colonies  exist  on  their  present  footing,  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  white  men,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
always  abuse  it.  How  many  cases  of  cruelty  occur  now,  and  how 
many  less  would  occur  under  any  plan  you  can' devise?  The  good 
you  do  will  be  on  a  small  per  centage  of  a  small  number. 

The  200,000  hard-working,  but  well-fed  personages,  of  whom  per- 
haps 200  are  yearly  flogged  when  they  do  not  deserve  it,  occupy  more 
of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  give  rise  to  ten  times  more  pamphlets, 
more  schemes  and  discussions,  than  the  hundred  millions  of  natives 
of  Hindostan,  among  whom,  for  aught  the  people  of  England  know,  a 
hundred  times  as  many  enormities  are  perpetrated.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  nation  perhaps  that  the  name  of  slavery  catches  the  attention, 


*  There  was,  we  believe,  a  great  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  males  and  females 
imported  while  the  slave  trade  continued,  the  former  being  greatly  superior  to  tlie 
latter.  If  we  could  judge  from  the  vessels  containing  the  captured  Africans  who  were 
the  objects  of  Major  Moody's  inquiries,  the  males  would  exceed  the  females  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  to  six.  This  would  account  for  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  and  that  of  otlier  places.  But 
the  lying  and  exaggeration  on  both  sides  makes  it.  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  on 
any  point. 
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aud  shocks  the  miud.  The  cracking  of  a  cart-vbip  at  a  female,  the 
marking  of  human  beings  like  cattle,  are  offensive  to  the  Imagination ; 
but  still  not  more  so  than  the  burning  alive  of  women  on  funeral  piles,  or 
the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  men  by  grape  shot.  Yet  while  Parliament 
caused  to  be  printed  voluminous  schedules  concerning  the  condition' 
of  the  Tortola  apprentices,  with  protocols  of  the  dispute  about  Kate 
Hodge's  hog,  and  Venus  Acomki's  goat,  they  refused  even  to  look  at 
the  papers  concerning  the  mutiny  of  Barrackpore.  The  zeal  mod 
industry  of  the  saints  are  fine  qualities ;  they  make  the  most  of  their 
subjects,  and  if  human  attention,  human  time,  and  human  benevolence 
were  unlimited,  they  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  but  as  the  world 
goes,  there  are  few  great  subjects  on  which  the  same  good  qualities 
might  not  be  much  more  usefully  employed. 


A  WINTER  IN  LAPLAND.* 


Tnie  northernmost  parts  of  Europe  are  so  inaccurately  known,  and 
so  seldom  visited  by  intelligent  travellers,  that  we  should  have  felt 
grateful  to  Captain  Brooke  for  his  publications  respecting  them,  were 
their  contents  less  interesting  and  intrinsically  valuable  than  they 
really  are.  As  it  is,  the  pleasure  arising  from  novelty  is  superadded 
to  the  wholesome  enjoyment  experienced  by  the  person  who  perceives 
that  he  has  added  to  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  The  Winter  in 
Lapland  is  in  reality  the  second  volume  of  Captain  Brooke's  former 
travels,  and  relates  to  a  corner  of  the  globe  much  less  justly  ap- 
preciated than  the  principal  part  of  his  earlier  route.  Finmark  is  the 
most  northern  extremity  both  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  ran  np 
to  the  Polar  ocean  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  are  terminated  in  the 
snowy  mountains,  the  clustering  islands,  and  numerous  inlets  and  fiords 
of  the  country,  respecting  which  we  propose,  by  the  aid  of  Captaia 
Brooke's  work^  to  communicate  some  intelligence. 

Captain  Brooke  established  bis  head-quarters  inQualoen,  or  Wbale 
Island,  (7O0  38^  lat.)  which  is  less  than  a  degree  from  the  North 
Cape.  This  island,  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  is  formed  by  a 
lofty  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  are  confined,by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  to  the  coast,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Ham- 
rocrfest.  The  bay  of  Hammerfest  is  a  very  fine  port,  and  the  harbour 
wholly  protected  from  every  source  of  danger  or  annoyance  to  shipping. 
If  one  point  only  of  likeness  may  authorize  a  comparison,  Hammerfest 
is  a  sort  of  northern  Venice ;  for  there  is  no  moving  about  without 
a  boat  After  the  purchase  of  this  necessary  vehicle,  Captain  Brooke 
considered  himself  perfectly  independent ;  for  he  could  either  fish^ 
shoot,  or  pay  visits,  as  he  pleased,  in  the  boat  that  was  moored  under 
his  window  and  always  ready  at  his  command.  At  first  Captain  Brooke 
was  lodged  at  Fuglenses,  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  to 
Hammerfest.  This  water  he  frequently  crossed,  and  mentions  a 
peculiarity  of  the  northern  seas  which  must  render  them  a  fruitfal 
source  of  amusement.  Fish  and  fishing  are  the  staple  of  the  Arctic 
regions ;  and  the  transparency  of  the  water  is  such,  that  the  fishermen 

*  A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,  with  Tarious  Obseirationfl  relating  to  Finmaxk 
and  its  Inhabitants,  made  during  a  Retddenceat  Hummerlest,  near  the  North  CSape,  by 
Arthur  de  Capeli  Brooke,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c» 
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are  enabled  to  ply  their. trade  at  an  extraordinary  advantage.     In  the 

following  extract,  Captain  Brooke  enumerates  the  fish  usually  seen  in 

the  water ;  and  describes  the  manner  in  which,  availing  themselves  of 

this  circumstance,  the  fisliermen  catch  the  plaice. 

The  waters  of  the  bay,  which  deepen  gradually  to  about  twenty  fethoms,  poaaeas  all 
the  transparency  for  which  the  Northern  Ocean  is  so  remarkable,  as  has  been  already 
noticed.  The  passage  from  Fuglenaes  to  Hammerfest  was,  on  this  account,  exceedingly 
interesting,  when  the  weather  was  cahn,  the  watery  regions  presenting  a  scene  of  as 
much  life  and  animation  as  ^ose  above.  A  few  feet  below  the  boat,  shoals  of  smaa 
torsk  Cyoung  cod)  eagerly  snapped  at  the  dangling  hook ;  the  middle  depth  was 
generally  occupied  by  the  larger  sey,  or  coal-fish,  (gadus  carbonarius ;)  while  at  the 
bottom,  huge  plaice,  (pleuronectes  ptatesa,  Linn.)  or  the  enormous  ^ueite  or  halibut  (p. 
hippoglossus,)  was  frequently  seen  stretched  on  the  white  sand.  In  some  parts,  the 
bottom  was  thickly  studded  with  echini  of  all  hues  and  sizes,  some  being  of  a  delicate 
pea-green,  others  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  many  of  a  deep  purple.  In  other  parts, 
where  the  bottom  was  composed  of  a  fine  white  sand,  innumerable  star-fish  (asteria) 
might  be  seen,  extending  their  rays.  Some  of  these  that  I  succeeded  in  drawing  up, 
were  very  large,  exceeding  in  circumference  a  full>  sized  plaice.  Very  few  shells  indeed 
were  to  be  observed,  the  northern  shores,  from  their  nature,  being  particularly  barren 
of  testacca. 

ffti.  The  manner  in  which  the  large  plaice  are  taken  here,  renders  this  kind  of  fishing 
more  entertaining  than  any  other.  When  the  weather  is  calm,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  unruffled,  the  fisherman  provides  himself  witli  a  strong  fine  cord,  a  few  fathoms 
in  length,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  sharp-poiuted  spear-head,  with  double-barbs, 
ainular  to  a  whale  harpoon,  and  heavily  loaded,  to  carry  it  with  the  greater  force  and 
velocity  to  the  bottom.  This  is  held  by  the  harpooner,  ready  over  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
whilst  a  second  person  paddles  it  forward  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
former  may  be  enabled  to  discover  the  fish  at  the  bottom,  which,  as  they  are  found 
generally  on  the  clear  white  sand,  are  thus  more  easily  discovered*  As  soon  as  a  fish 
is  seen,  the  boat  is  stopped,  and  the  harpooner  suspending  the  line,  drops  the  harpooD 
jclose  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  is  brought  exactly  over  the  fish.  This,  being 
firmly  transfixed  by  the  force  the  harpoon  acquires  in  its  descent,*  is  then  drawn  up  to 
the  surface.  By  these  means  I  have  known  a  boat  loaded  in  the  short  space  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  Halibut  are  but  seldom  taken  in  this  way,  being  found  at  depths  too 
great  to  admit  of  the  effectual  descent  of  the  harpoon,  wluch  is  used  with  the  greatest 
advantage  in  two  or  three  fi&thoms  water.  These,  which  are  caught  by  nieans  of  hooks, 
sometimes  attain  the  enormous  size  of  500  lbs.  weight,  or  even  more,  and  instances 
have  been  known  of  their  upsetting  the  boat,  when  they  have  been  incautiously  drawn 
up,  without  being  dispatched. 

At  -the  time  our  traveller  was  at  Qualoen  island,  the  bay  and  port 
of  Hammerfest  were  by  no  means  unfrequented  by  merchant  vessels. 
Besides  four  from  Bremen  and  Flensberg,  three  from  Drontheim  and 
Nordland,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Russians  from  the  White  Sea, 
Captain  Brooke  found  two  fine  English  brigs,  taking  in  cargoes  of  stock- 
fish for  Holland  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  vessels  were  chartered 
by  a  Mr.  Growe,  who  is  the  grand  means  of  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  district  and  the  civilized  world,  and 
seems  to  have  discovered  an  exceedingly  snug  and  profitable  trade. 
The  inhabitants  depend  upon  him  for  all  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  ladies  are  especially  indebted  to  him  for  every  article  of  exterior 
dress  and  ornament.  The  fair  sex  of  Hammerfest  are  peculiarly  gay 
in  their  attire ;  and  Captain  Brooke  observes,  that  uo  one  would  imagine 
from  their  appearance,  ease  of  manner,  and  dress,  that  they  inhabited 
an  obscure  part  oi  the  world  several  degrees  beyond  the  Polar  circle. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  at  Hammerfest  there  is  not  a  more 

•  This  is  an  odd  blander  for  an  F.R.S.     Tlie  resistance  of  the  water  partly  destroys 

the  force  communicated  by  the  hand,  and  diminishes  the  influence  of  gravity.    No 

ibrce  is  acquired  in  the  descent ;  and  Captain  Brooke  might  have  learped  this  fron  Uie 

fiM:t  he  afterwards  states,  that  the  halebut  lies  too  deep  for  this  kind  of  fishing.    The 

resistiBce  of  the  water  then  destroys  the  communicftted  force. — Ed. 
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popular  character  than  the  English  merchant.  His  annual  departure, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  accompanied  with  tears ;  and  his  retiini* 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  litielj 
anxiety  hy  the  femaltes  of  Hammerfest. 

The  Laps  of  Finmark  may  he  divided  into  two  classes-— the 
fishing  or  shore  Laplanders,  and  the  rein-deer  or  mountain  Lap- 
landers. The  latter  live  during  the  winter  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  summer  they  invariably  seek  the  coast.  The  interior  part  of 
Lapland,  especially  its  boundless  forests,  abounds  with  insects,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  animal  to  remain  there  in  summer  The  Laps 
are  moreover  led  to  the  shore  under  the  idea  that  a  draught  of  salt  water 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their  deer.  When  the  deer  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  come  within  sight  of  the  sea,  they  hasten 
forward  with  one  accord,  and  drink  eagerly  of  the  salt  water,  though 
they  are  never  observed  to  apply  to  it  afterwards. 

In  a  country  where  nature  has  so  few  charms,  or  rather  where  her 
features  are  so  rugged,  and  all  her  ways  so  stern,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  social  kind.  If  jovial 
drinking  and  good-natured  chat  may  be  called  social,  the  natives  of 
Qaaloen  may  challenge  the  world  for  this  virtue.  Captain  Brooke's 
chamber,  at  Fuglenses,  every  night  resounded  with  the  notes  of  mirth 
and  merriment.  The  many  little  articles  of  British  manufacture 
which  are  always  turned  out  of  the  baggage  of  an  English  traveller, 
and  which  usually  lie  about  his  room,  with  his  sketches  and  his  books, 
were  objects  of  general  admiration.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption 
which  this  caused  to  his  pursuits.  Captain  Brooke  states,  that  the  good- 
humour  and  honest  frankness  of  these  people,  made  him  willingly 
submit  to  the  inconvenience.  The  following  is  a  lively  picture  of  ^ 
jolly  evening,  and  proves  pretty  clearly  that  "  Old  Norway  "  under- 
stands even  better  than  ^^  Merry  England,"  did  in  her  old  days,  how 
to  push  about  the  bowl,  which,  by  an  excusable  blunder,  is  in  songs 
usually  called  "  soul  inspiring." 

One  evening  the  whole  small  society  of  Hammerfest  would  come  intheir  boats  to 
drink  punch,  and  smoke  their  pipes  at  the  Red  House  ;  and  this  number  being  swelled 
by  the  captains  of  the  different  vessels,  the  party  was  consequently  pretty  numerouf* 
My  little  room  tlien  resounded  with  loud  effusions  of  heai'ts  unacquainted  with  caie, 
and  little  anxious  about  what  the  morrow  would  produce.  These  drinking  bouts  were 
conducted  with  such  spirit,  that  it  reminded  me  of  the  good  old  days,  when  our 
ancestors  were  in  like  manner  worthy  disciples  of  Anacreon,  and  would  have  caused  a 
blush  in  the  cheeks  of  the  degenerate  water-drinkers  of  the  present  age.  They  were  . 
in  fact  so  determined,  that  many  a  head  far  stronger  than  my  own  would  have  sunk 
in  the  conflict ;  and  I  really  despaired,  that  any  exertions,  however  great  on  my  part, 
during  my  short  residence,  could  render  me  a  worthy  companion  to  such  men  asToged, 
Meyer,  Aasgaard,  or  Jentof.  The  first  of  these  was  a  giant,  with  powers  unrivtdled 
in  Finmark.  Enveloped  in  smoke,  and  swallowing  streams  of  liquid  fire^  the  sheriff 
was  in  &ct  the  soul  of  every  party;  and  his  arrival  at  Hammerfest  from  Alten,  where 
his  presence  was  frequently  required  from  his  high  office,  was  the  speedy  forerunner 
of  a  succession  of  jovial  parties.  At  these,  the  only  liquor  drunk  is  punch,  wine  being 
almost  unknown  m  Finmark ;  except  that  occasionally  a  few  botUes  of  a  villainooa 
black  compound  find  their  way  from  Bremen  or  Flensburg,  and  enabling  those  who 
can  afford  to  drink  it  to  form  no  other  idea  of  that  wine,  the  name  of  which  it  bears, 
than  what  its  colour  may  suggest.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the  case,  as  the  merchants 
wisely  prefer  their  own  native  liquor ;  and  in  the  making  of  this  the  ladies  of  every 
family  are  so  skilful,  that  having  once  tasted  the  nectar  which  flows  from  their  hands, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  temptation,  lliey  neverthless  do  not  participate 
farther  in  these  ceremonies,  than  entering  occasionally  to  replenish  the  bowls.  These 
bouts  in  summer-time  commence  generally  about  six  o'clock,  and  in  winter  about  four. 
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and  are  carried  on  witliout  intermission  till  after  midnight «  Every  one  brings  bis  pipe  ; 
without  this  he  would  be  miserable,  and  not  even  the  punch  could  make  bun  feel  com- 
fortable. The  room  is  presently  filled  with  smoke  so  dense,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish persons. 

Most  of  the  company  during  this  time  are  deeply  engaged,  each  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  at  their  fevourite  game  of  whist ;  while  the  remainder  pace  the  room  with 
slow  and  measured  steps.  Now  the  first  toast  is  announced  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
which  is  Gamtnel  Norget  "  Old  Norway !"  The  effect  produced  is  electrical;  th©^ 
whole  party  instantaneously  rise,  the  capacious  glasses  are  filled  to  the  brim  ;  every 
one  then  touches  with  his  o^i^'n  glass  the  top  of  each  in  the  room,  which  is  called  klinking^ 
and  is  similar  to  our  old-fashioned  custom  of  hob-nobbing ;  and  the  contents  are  drank 
off,  and  smoking  resumed,  till  the  national  song  of  Norway  is  commenced,  and  sung  ia 
loud  chorus  by  all  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  national  song  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 
country.  It  describes  the  three  modes  of  life  which  a  settler  in 
Finmark  may  follow,  and  the  blessings  which  may  attend  each. 
Should  I,  says  the  song,  dwell  on  the  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
Laplander,  in  his  snow  skates,  shoots  the  rein-deer,  and  the  ptarmigan 
flutters  on  the  heath,  these  would  be  sufficient  for  my  wants — with 
them  would  I  "  buy  wine,  and  pay  my  expenses.^' 

The  summit  of  the  rock  which  bears  tlie  pine 
Is  the  tree  town  of  jovial  souls. 

In  the  green  valley,  where  there  are  rirers  and  sheep  and  lambs, 
"  that  play,  and  nibble  leaves,**  and  oxen — and  where  wealth  increases 
fast,  there  would  he  laugh  at  the  "  boastings  of  fashion,"  (meaning, 
we  presume,  the  boasting  of  merchants,  sailors,  and  fishermen,  who 
talk  of  the  large  towns  they  have  seen,  and  the  big  churches,)  and 
sitting  safely  on  his  grassy  sod,  empty  his  goblet  to  friendship. 

If,  again,  he  should  live  on  the  naked  beach,  on  a  rocky  islet 
abounding  with  eggs,  in  the  midst  of  the  rolling  sea,  where  flocks  of 
birds  pursue  the  herring,  sprat,  and  morten,  then  he  says,  if  he  gets 
such  a  draught  of  fish  that  his  boat  is  so  full  of  roe,  that  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  sinking,  that  then  he  is  happy,  rich,  and  satisfied.  At  the 
mention  of  fish,  all  the  hearers  shout,  for  upon  it  the  welfare  of 
Finmark  depends.  "  Long  may  fish  swim  1 "  is  the  cry  of  the  song, 
and  the  ^^  fishery  '*  are  drunk  with  loud  acclamation.  ^^  Long  may  fish 
swim !  '*  sounds  in  their  ears  like  "  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  "  in 
ours.  The  cry  of  fish  speaks  to  them  of  enjoyments  as  sincere,  and 
perhaps  of  the  very  same  kind  as  the  cry  of  liberty  with  us.  It  all 
ends  in  a  good  dinner,  and  a  pleasant  evening  by  the  fire-side.  That 
which  is  the  most  essential,  is  the  most  classical ;  and  though  the  idea 
of  blubber  is  by  no  means  among  our  most  refined  reflections,  yet  it 
carries  emotions  of  the  most  tender  kind  to  the  heart  of  the  Laplander. 
When  the  Briton  indignantly  repels  the  notion  of  slavery,  and  glories 
in  ruling  the  waves,  he,  were  his  meaning  closely  analyzed,  would  be 
found  to  intend  nothing  more  than  that  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  comforts  as  have  fallen  to  his  share. 
Slavery  carries  with  it  hard  work  and  hard  fare ;  and  ruling  the  waves 
implies,  keeping  off  intruders,  and  bringing  home  pleasant  mer- 
chandize. As  the  jovial  Lap  roars  out  over  a  particularly  strong  bowl^ 
of  punch,  and  with  a  countenance  shining  like  the  best  whale  oil. 

Long  may  fish  swim !  that  was  the  toast 
'On  which  I  took  my  glass, 
Sang  and  drank,  Long  may  the  fisheries  flourish ! 

we  presume  he  means  much  the  same  thing. 
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Tea  IS  generally  taken  at  the  commenceinent  of  these  entertainments, 
says  Captain  Brooke,  and  about  three  hours  afterwards  the  mellem 
mad  is  served.  This,  which  means  the  middle  meal,  and  is  merely 
a  kind  of  interlude,  is  brought  in  on  a  tray,  and  handed  round  to  all, 
consisting  of  brandy,  smoked  salmon  or  halibut,  with  sandwiches 
made  of  thin  slices  of  German  sausages.  It  proves  not  the  least 
interruption  to  what  is  going  forward ;  and  about  ten  o* clock  the 
afteiM  madf  or  supper,  is  announced,  upon  which  the  party  retire  to 
an  adjoining  room,  to  partake  of  it.  The  a/tens  mad  consists 
almost  invariably  of  a  large  dish  of  boiled  fish,  accompanied  in 
summer  by  a  reen  atek,  or  piece  of  rejn-deer  venison,  roasted,  and 
eaten  with  the  jam  of  the  preserved  moltaebar,  ox,  cloud-berry,  (rubus 
ehamsemorus,)  and  different  pickles.  Nothing  but  punch  is  drunk 
during  this  time,  and  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  bowls  are  re- 
plenished, and  the  carousal  seldom  ends  before  midnight.  These 
evenings  are  diversified  by  balls,  when  the  only  difference  is,  that 
females  and  a  violin  are  introduced.  The  violin  is  a  great  favourite ; 
some  member  of  every  family  plays  upon  it,  and  thus  the  darling 
amusement  of  dancing  is  always  to  be  had  with  ease.  The  usual 
dances  are  the  waltz,  the  polsk,  the  national  dance,  and  the 
hopska,  which  resembles  our  country  dance,  except  that  it  possesses  a 
greater  variety  of  figures.  In  this  way  were  Captain  Brooke's  apartr 
ments  occupied  nearly  every  night  during  the  time  he  remained  at 
Fuglenaes. 

The  mountain  Laplander,  who  is  a  very  different  person  from  the 
Norwegian  settlers,  among  whom  Captain  Brooke  lived,  generally 
commences  his  migration  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  in  June.  The 
snow  is  by  that  time  off  the  ground,  he  consequently  no  longer  travels 
in  sledges,  but  deposits  them  and  all  his  winter  necessaries  in  the 
storehouse  near  his  church,  in  the  neighbourhood  he  occupies  during 
the  winter.  The  coast  of  Norway  is  preferred  for  summer  residence 
to  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  though  that  may  in  some  instances 
be  more  distant  from  the  freshness  of  the  breezes  and  its  freedom 
from  insects.  The  principal  object  is  the  health  of  the  deer — on  his 
flock  of  rein-deer  the  existence  of  the  mountain  Lap  depend;*-^— it  is 
his  fortune.  Where  they  are  likely  to  do  well,  and  where  he  stands 
a  chance  of  catching  fish  for  his  summer  support,  there  the  Field'^ 
finnevy  as  he  is  called,  pitches  his  rude  tent. 

The  mountain  Lap  is,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and  savage,  both  in 
appearance  and  habit.  There  is  a  ruggedness  about  him,  which,  if  not 
properly  softened  by  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  a  present  of  tobacco,  is  re- 

fmlsive.  He  takes,  however,  the  gift  as  a  token  of  good  intentions,  and 
s  then  ready  and  willing  to  perform  any  service  within  his  power.  His 
costume  is  sufficiently  like  his  neighbour,  the  bear — what  nature  does 
for  one  a  very  rude  kind  of  art  does  for  the  other.  The  husk  is  con- 
siderably thicker  than  the  kernel.  The  Lap  is  principally  clothed  in 
rein-deer  fur;  leather  and  woollen  are  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  inter- 
stices. With  linep,  Laplanders  are  totally  unacquainted.  Stockings 
they  have  none:  the  women  thrust  soft  dried  grass  into  their  shoes, 
and  for  the  more  effectual  exclusion  of  the  cold,  wear  breeches. 

The  Laplanders  generally  are  of  a  diminutive  race,  though  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  more  noi'thern  tribes  exceed  in  stature  those  of  the 
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south.  The  average  height  of  the  mountain  Laps  may  he  condi^^red 
from  five  feet,  to  five  feet  two  inches.  They  are  meagre  and  bony. 
Their  mode  of  life  makes  them  hardy  and  active.  They  are  constantly, 
subject  to  every  species  of  deprivation,  and  in  seasons  of  plenty  make 
up  for  former  deficiencies  by  excessive  indulgence.  A  Lap>  who  has 
been  without  food  some  time^  can  devour  the  most  stupendous  piles  of 
food,  which  will  last  him,  as  it  ought,  for  several  days,  if  he  should 
be  exposed  to  any  sudden  extremity.  The  number  of  deer  belonging 
to  a  herd  is  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred.  With  them  a  Lap- 
lander can  do  well,  and  live  in  tolerable  comfort.  In  summer  they 
supply  him  with  a  stock  of  cheese  for  the  winter,  and  he  caa  also 
afford  to  kill  deer  enough  to  supply  his  family  constantly  with  venison. 
Should  he  possess  but  one  hundred  deer,  his  subsistence  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  with  fifty  only  he  generally  joins  some  other  herd. 
Should  any  calamity  deprive  him  of  his  deer  altogether,  he  descends. 
in  life — joins  the  inhabitant  of  the  coast,  the  shore  Laplander,  whom 
he  considers  an  inferior  being,  and  lives  by  fishing,  until  he  can  recover 
his  deer.  The  following  passage  speaks  of  a  most  important  article 
among  the  Laplander's  sources  of  subsistence. 

Tbe  household  economy  of  the  Laplander,  it  may  be  readily  imagined,  is  extremely 
simple.  His  food,  during  the  period  of  his  summer  wanderings,  is  spare  and  frugal ;  he 
no  longer  indulges  himself  iu  his  favourite  food,  rein-deer  venison,  which  forms  the 
luxnry  of  the  wmter  season.  In  summer  he  is  intent  onlv  upon  increasing  his. herd, 
and  providing  against  his  future  wants.  He  contents  himself  then  generally  with  milk« 
t(ad  the  remains  of  the  curd  and  wh(^y  after  making  his  cheese. 

In  the  fir«t  he  indulges  himself  sparingly,  on  account  of  the  very  small  quantity  each 
deer  affords,  as  well  as  of  the  great  importance  it  is  to  him  to  secure  a  good  quantity  of 
cheese  for  his  winter  stock,  and  to  guard  against  any  disaster  that  might  suddenly 
l^^r  hia  herd,  and  reduce  him  to  want.  As  his  herd  is  milked  during  the  summer 
^^ifrntaly,  when  this  is  drawing  to  a  close,  he  generally  sets  by  some  milk,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  frozen.  This  serves  not  only  for  his  individual  use  during  the  winter, 
but  ip  prized  so  much  for  its  exquisite  delicacy  in  this  state,  that  it  forms  an  article  of 
trade  ;  asd  the  merchants  with  whom  he  deals,  and  who  repair  then  to  the  interior, 
gladly  purchase  it  at  any  price. 

From  the  naturally  churlish  temper  of  the  mountain  Laplander,  and  the  value  he 
justly  sets  upon  his  milk,  it  is  extremely  difficult  during  the  summer  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  part  with  even  a  very  small  quantity  ;  and  whenever  I  visited  the  tent,  I  saw 
with  what  reluctance  these  people  offered  it.  By  degrees,  however,  1  ingratiated  myself 
80  much  into  their  favour,  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  my  being  an  Englishman,  and 
partly  by  a  few  well-timed  presents,  that  for  some  time  during  their  stay  near  Fugle- 
naes,  I  had  the  luxury  of  drinking  it  in  a  morning  for  my  breakfast ;  and  I  must 
qonfes^I  found  it  so  delicious,  that  I  think  the  time  of  any  idle  epicure  would  not  be 
Kl  bestowed  in  making  a  trip  to  Finmark,  were  it  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  tasting  this 
exquisite  beverage.  The  flavour  of  the  milk  is  highly  aromatic,  which  it  is  probable 
ie  chiefly  owing  to  the  kind  of  herbage  the  animid  browzes  upon  in  summer.  In  colour 
^nd  consistency  it  resembles  very  much  cream :  and  its  nature  is  such,  that  however 
mtifviagtothe  taste,  it  is  difficult  and  even  unwholesome  to  drink  more  than  a  small 
quantity  of  it. 

Xt  ia  singular,  that  rich  as  is  the  rein-deer  milk,  the  cheese  made 
froiin,  it  is  extremely  hard  and  disagreeable.  Bread  is  a  thing 
totally  unknown.  They  set  much  value  on  *he  blood  of  the  rein-deer, 
from  which  they  procure  a  variety  of  dishes,  taking  care  always  to 
preserve  it  when  the  animal  is  killing.  In  this  country,  and  we  believe 
generally  elsewhere,  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  consuming  blood 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  however  done  in  two- instances — the  blood  of 
the  pig  is  dressed  in  the  shape  of  black-puddings,  and  the  blood  of 
geese  in  the  north  of  England  is  baked  in  pies  formed  from  the  giblets 
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of  the  bird.  The  Laps  hold  the  blood  of  the  rein-deer  a  peculiarly 
wholesome  anti-scorbutic.  Were  the  blood  of  the  ox  proposed  as  an 
article  of  subsistence  here,  though  the  saving  might  be  great,  the  pro- 
position would  doubtless  be  thought  very  shocking. 

The  rein-deer  is  so  important  an  animal  to  the  Laplander,  and 
possessed  of  such  remarkable  properties,  that  he  deserves  a  more 
particular  mention. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  rein-deer  will  convince  us,  how  admirably  Providence  has 
qualified  this  animal  for  the  Polar  regions ;  and  how  indispensably  necessary  it  is  to  the 
yerj  existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliese  countries.  It  is  by  no  means  so  graceful 
ana  elegant  in  its  appearance  as  others  of  the  deer  genus,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  neck ;  which  occasions  the  animal ,  instead  of  hoiding 
the  head  erect,  to  carry  it  in  a  stooping  posture,  forming  near  a  straight  line  with  its 
back.  The  peculiar  make  and  strength  observable  in  the  neck,  shoulders  and  fore- 
quarters,  would  alone  mark  it  as  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
araught ;  while  its  loins,  the  extraordinary  degree  of  muscular  power  developed  in  the 
general  formation,  the  thickness  and  bone  of  the  legs,  confirm  it  in  as  great  a  degree. 
The  hoofs  of  the  animal  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  country  it  inhabits ;  instead  of 
being  narrow  and  pointed,  like  those  of  the  roebuck,  or  the  fallow-deer,  they  are  re- 
markably broad,  flat,  and  spreading ;  and  when  it  sets  down  its  foot  it  has  the  power 
of  contracting  or  spreading  its  hoofs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  moves.  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  soft 
0tate,  the  broadness  of  the  hoofs  which  it  then  spreads  out,  so  as  almost  to  equal  in 
size  those  of  a  horse,  gives  it  a  firmer  support  on  the  snow,  and  hinders  it  from  sinking 
80  deep  in  it  as  it  would  otherwise  do  ;  though  it  does  not  prevent  it  at  times  from 

J  dunging  even  to  a  great  depth,  particularly  after  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  before  the  sur- 
ace  has  acquired  firmness  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

The  antlers  of  the  reiii-deer  are  large,  and  highly  ornamental,  being  entirely  covered 
during  the  principal  part  of  the  year  with  a  soft,  dark,  velvety  down,  which  remain 
till  winter. 

The  horns  begin  to  shoot  in  May,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks  arrive  at  their  full  size  and  growth.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  species  of  deer  that  the  female  has  horns.  The  snapping  or  clicking 
poise  made  by  the  animal  in  walking,  is  occasioned  by  the  striking  of  the 
inner  parts  of  the  semi-hoofs  against  each  other.  Jt  is  of  considerable 
use  in  enabling  the  herd,  when  scattered,  to  rejoin  one  another.  The 
rein-deer's  coat  is  uncommonly  thick  and  close  ;  the  hairs  arc  indeed 
so  thick,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  separating  them  in  any  way,  to 
discern  the  least  portion  of  the  naked  hide.  In  summer  it  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  winter;  it  is  then  thin,  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season  thickens  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  then  of 
a  greyish  brown.  The  speed  of  the  rein-deer  is  veiy  considerable,  and 
his  power  in  supporting  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  very  great. 
His  pace,  ascertained  by  an  experiment  over  a  short  distance,  is  about 
nineteen  miles  an  hour.  Remarkable  anecdotes  arc  told  of  the 
swiftness  with  which  rein-deer  journies  have  been  performed.  In  one 
instance,  an  officer,  in  1699,  carried  the  news  of  an  invasion,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Norway  to  Stockholm,  went,  with  a  single  rein-deer 
and  sledge,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  faithful  animal  dropped  down  dead  at  the  conclusion  of  the  journey. 
The  mode  of  travelling  in  pulka,  is  described  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  by  Captain  Brooke.  It  was  by  means  of  this  conveyance 
'that  he  passed  through  the  interior. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  stormy :  I  was  jaded  j  miserably  tired  from  want  of  rest, 
and  just  on  the  point  of  being  tied  to  a  wild  deer,  and  dragged  at  random  in  the  dark, 
.in  a  kind  of  cjck-boat,  some  hundred  miles  across  the  trackless  snows  of  Lapland.    In 
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jtmthv  I  WAS  never  less  inclined  for  such  an  expedition,  and  had  ■omethiog  like  the 
sensations  which  an  inexperienced  horseman  feels,  when  mounted  upon  a  spirited  stefd, 
and  about  to  take  the  first  high  fence  at  the  commencement  of  a  fox-chase.  Our  puiks 
were  ranged  together  in  close  order,  and  the  tvappus  having  performed  the  last  office 
for  OS,  by  tying  each  of  us  in  as  fast  as  pos^^ible,  and  giving  us  the  rein,  jumped  into  his 
own,  ana  then  slightly  touching  his  deer  with  the  thong,  the  whole  of  them  started  off 
like  lightning.  1  had  not  time  to  reply  to  Mr.  Aasherg's  parting  exclamation  of  "  Luk 
paa  reise,"  (good  luck  to  your  journey,)  as  we  flew  past  him ;  but  1  devoutly  wished 
within  myself  it  might  be  realized. 

The  want  of  light  rendered  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  direction  we  were  going  in, 
and  I  therefore  left  it  entirely  to  my  deer  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  herd,  which  he  did 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  whirling  the  pulk  behind  him.  I  soon  found  how  totally 
impossible  it  was  to  preserve  tlie  balance  necessary  to  prevent  its  overturning,  owing  to 
the  rate  we  were  going  at,  and  the  roughness  of  the  surface  in  parts  where  the  snow 
Lad  drifted  away,  the  pulk  frequently  making  a  sudden  bound  of  some  yards,  when  the 
deer  was  moving  down  a  smooth,  slippery  declivity.  In  the  space  of  the  first  two 
hundred  yards,  1  was  prostrate  in  the  snow  several  times,  the  pulk  righting  again  by 
my  suddenly  throwing  my  weight  on  the  opposite  side.  My  attention  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  by  my  own  situation,  to  observe  particularly  that  of  my  fellow  travellers,  or 
to  be  able  to  assist  them.  The  deer  appeared  at  first  setting  off  to  be  running  away  in 
ail  directions,  and  with  their  drivers  alternately  sprawling  in  the  snow.  As  I  passed 
Mr.  Heinekin's  deer  at  full  speed,  I  observed,  to  my  great  wonder,  the  former  turn 
completely  over  in  his  pulk,  without  appearing  to  sustain  any  damage,  or  his  deer  at 
all  to  relax  its  pace.  My  turn  was  now  arrived  ;  and  as  we  were  descending  a  trifling 
declivity,  and  about  to  enter  the  fir  forest,  a  sudden  jerk  threw  the  pulk  so  completely 
.upon  its  broadside,  that  I  was  unable  to  recover  it,  and  I  was  dragged  in  this  manner 
for  a  considerable  distance,  reclining  upon  my  right  side,  and  ploughing  up  the  snow, 
which  formed  a  cloud  around  me,  from  the  quick  motion  of  the  vehicle.  My  deer, 
before  this  happened,  had  been  nearly  the  foremost  in  the  race :  this  unfortunate 
accident,  however,  enabled  the  rest  to  come  up,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  whole  pass  me,  without  their  being  able  to  stop  their  deer  to  render  me  any 
assistance,  the  wappus  being  already  far  a-head.  Among  this  number  was  Inndsted, 
the  Swede,  who  appeared,  from  the  experience  of  the  day  before,  to  be  going  along  in 
excellent  style,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  completely  «the  laugh  was  now  against 
me.  To  render  my  situation  more  helpless,  on  losing  my  balance  I  had  lost  also  the 
rein ;  and  though  1  saw  it  dancing  in  the  snow,  within  an  inch  of  my  hands,  I  was 
unable,  from  the  position  I  lay  in,  to  recover  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  weight,  the  deer  relaxed  but  little  of  his  speed,  making  greater  exertions  the  more 
he  felt  the  impediment.  The  depth  of  snow,  however,  in  parts,  exhausted  the  animal, 
and  he  at  length  stopped  for  an  instant  breathless,  and  turned  round  to  gaze  upon  his 
unfortunate  master.  I  began  to  fear  I  also  was  now  going  to  receive  some  punishment 
for  my  awkwardness  ;  but,  after  resting  a  moment,  he  again  proceeded.  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  been  enabled  to  recover  the  rein,  as  well  as  to  place  myself  once  more  in  an 
upright  posture,  and  we  continued  our  way  at  increased  speed. 

This  accident  had  thrown  me  back  so  greatly,  that  no  traces  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  to  be  seen,  nor  could  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  bells  fastened  round  the  necks  of 
the  deer.  .  The  fear  of  being  entirely  left  behind,  and  the  situation  I  should  then  be  in, 
made  me  regardless  of  every  thing,  and  I  urged  on  the  deer  to  the  utmost.  1  was 
now  crossing  a  thick  wood  of  firs,  which  proved  a  constant  impediment  to  my  progress. 
Getting  entangled  among  the  trees,  and  being  obliged,  beside  attending  to  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  pulk,  to  steer  clear  of  these,  the  task  was  still  more  difficult  for  one  so 
inexperienced;  and  in  the  course  of  a  mile  I  had  so  many  overturns,  that  at  last  I  cared 
very  little  about  them.  -  Presently  I  heard  the  distant  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  and  w^s 
rejoiced  to  find  I  was  gaining  upon  the  rest.  It  was  not  long  before  I  overtook  one  of 
the  hindermost,  who  had  experienced  some  accident  similar  to  my  own :  and  on  coming 
up  with  the  main  body,  the  wappus  made  a  halt,  to  give  the  deer  a  little  breathing,  and 
to  collect  the  scattered  party.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  assembled  ;  no  injury  had 
been  sustained  by  any  one,  a  few  rolls  in  the  snow  having  been  the  only  consequences ; 
and  we  started  again.  We  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alton,  and  at  no  incon- 
siderable distance  from  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  having  found  it  unfrozen  the  preced- 
ing night,  we  had  in  some  measure  altered  our  course,  which  prevented  the  necessity  of 
crossing  it. 

At  mid-day  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Aiby  Elo,  a  stream  that  rises  in  the 
mountains,  and  runs  into  the  Alten.    Here  the  whole  party  made  an  unex^iected  stop  ] 
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the  cause  of  whicli,  on  coming  np,  I  found  was,  that  the  middle  of  the  stream  was 
unftfoaen  and  flowing,  so  that,  according  to  appearance,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
vetrace  our  steps  back  to  Mick  el  Butik  ;  since  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  upon 
oorjourney  wkhout  first  crossing  this  stream,  as  it  ran  directly  athwart  our  way. 

The  Laplanders,  to  whom  these  obstacles  are  trifles,  prepared,  without  hesitation, 
to  leap  each  deer  with  iu»  driver  and  sledge  over  together.  This  seemed  no  less 
difficult  than  hazardous ;  indeed  it  appeared  quite  iijipracticable,  from  the  width  of  the 
unfrozen  part,  which  was  about  seven  feet,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  Aiby  Elo  here,  might,  perhaps,  be  twenty  feet :  and  on  each  side  there 
was  a  short  precipitous  bank,  the  space  between  that  on  which  we  were,  and  the 
open  part,  being  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  ice  of  which  appeared  firm 
and  thick. 

The  wapptLs  now  getting  out  of  his  pulk,  stationed  himself  near  the  open  part ;  and 
the  sledges  then  advancing,  each  deer  was  urged  forward  by  his  driver  to  the  utmost 
of  his  speed,  descending  the  declivity  at  full  gallop.     Nothing  less  than  such  an 
impetus  could  have  carried  us  across,  from  the  heavy  load  of  the  sledge  and  driver. 
The  natural  force  which  its  own  weight  gave  it,  being  thus  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
i^eed  of  the  deer,  and  the  icy  smoothness  of  the  bank,  it  made  of  itself  so  great  a 
bound  on  coming  to  the  open  space,  as  in  most  instances  to  gain  the  firm  part  of  the 
opposite  ice,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  deer  was  dragged  up  the  other  side.     In  order 
to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  speed  of  the  animals,  on  first  starting  they  were 
urged  on  by  the  Laplanders  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  wappus  himself,  on  their  reaching 
the  unfrozen  part  where  he  was  placed,  did  the  same  by  means  of  his  voice  as  well  as 
hm  actioB.    The  first  three  or  four  took  their  leaps  in  fine  style,  carrying  their  drivers 
completely  and  safely  over.    The  one  immediately  before  me  failed  in  the  latter 
Mspeot,  for,  though  it  cleared  the  open  part,  yet  the  sledge,  from  its  weight,  or  some 
other  cause,  not  making  a  sufficient  bound,  the  fore  part  of  it  alone  reached  the  firm 
ice,  and  the  hinder,  vidth  its  driver,  was  consequently  immersed  in  the  water,  till  the 
deet,  by  main  strength,  extaicated  it  fVom  its  awkward  situation.     I  reKed  greatly  on 
ttine,  from  its  size,  and  fortunately  was  not  disappointed,  as  it  conveyed  me  safely 
across,  both  deer  and  sledge  clearing  the  entire  space.     On  reaching  the  other  side,  I 
liaked  for  a  few  minutes,  to  observe  how  the  rest  of  the  party  escaped.     It  was  a 
curious  sight  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  came  across,  and  the  ludicrous  appearance 
some  made,  who  were  uiffortunate.     Madame  Lenning  being  extremely  light,  her  deer 
carried  her  across  with  ease.     Many,  however,  who  were  heavy,  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
aud  the  open  part  being  now  widened  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice  at  the  edge,  several 
were  so  completely  immersed,  that  I  began  to  be  alarmed.  They  were,  notwitiistanding, 
soon  extricated  by  their  deer :  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  tbe  cavalcade  got  over, 
with  no  other  injury  than  a  ducking.     This,  however,  was  of  little  consequence,  the 
thickness  of  the  fur  of  the  poesk  well  resisting  the  water,  which  could  not,  at  the  same 
time,  easily  find  its  way  into  the  pulk,  f^om  the  manner  in  wliich  the  driver  was 
covered  over. 

We  now  continued  our  way,  directing  our  course  toward  the  Alton  river,  along 
which  our  guides  intended  proceeding,  should  we  find  the  ice  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
us.  By  this  time  I  was  considerably  improved  in  the  management  of  my  pulk,  the 
practice  of  a  few  miles  having  made  such  an  alteration,  that  I  was  able  to  keep  its 
balance  tolerably  well,  in  those  parts  where  the  inequality  of  the  surface  did  not 
render  it  very  diflicult.  Madame  Lenning  appeared  also  to  be  somewhat  eipert,  and 
ber  deer  being  tied  behind  her  husband's  sledge,  she  could  not  be  in  better  hands,  as 
he  was  an  experienced  traveller,  being  in  the  constant  habit,  every  winter,  of  making 
A  journey  of  this  description  into  the  interior  of  Lapland.  Tbe  degree  of  cold  marked 
t)y  the  thermometer  was  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The  manner, 
however,  in  which  I  was  equipped,  made  me  quite  disregard  it  j  and,  in  fact,  I  was  as 
warm  and  as  comfortable  as  I  could  desire. 

The  natives  use  a  kind  of  skate,  which  tliey  call  a  ekie.  We  fiod 
a  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed. 


The  fall  of  the  snow  enabled  me  to  witness  now,  what  I  hjad  so  long  desired  to 
the  Laplanders  making  use  of  the  skie.  This  kind  of  snow  skate  is  peculiar  to  I*pin»>d 
and  Noiway  -,  as  those  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  native  tribes  of  the  norbhem  part 
of  the  American  continent,  differ  both  in  form  and  size,  being  only  about  four  fact  in 
length,  nearly  two  in  breadth  in  the  central  part,  and  composed  of  thongs.  The  Lap- 
laii4  tkie,  or  skate,  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  narrow,  and  oftea  more  than  scycn 
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feet  ia  length,  varyiaf  in  nothing  from  the  one  used  by  the  Norwegian  $hie  troops,  but 
in  the  ctrcomstance  of  both  skaits  being  of  unequal,  length. 

The  tkie  is  more  in  use  in  finmark  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  north,  from  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  ;  and  in  very  early  ages  the  natives  were  considered 
so  expert  in  the  use  of  it,  that  the  inhabitants  obtained  the  name  of  dcidjinni  or  dcrid- 
fiunif  and  the  country  itself,  according  to  some  authors,  of  Skedjinni,  Scircfinnia,  or 
StUrirJ/i'/muz,  which  appellation  may  still  be  seen  in  maps,  some  of  them  of  no  very  o'd 
date.  Ignorance  and  superstition,  in  the  early  ages,  entirely  swayed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  ;  and  Finmark  was  then  known  to  Sweden  only  by  the  extraordinary  tale* 
related  concerning  the  country  and  its  natives  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  sup])ose,  that  a  people 
like  the  Laplanders,  whose  appearance  is  at  all  times  so  singular  and  uncouth,  would 
have  the  most  marvellous  stories  told  concerning  them,  if  seen  in  the  winter  season  on 
their  snow  skates,  gliding  along  the  frozen  lakes,  or  darting  down  the  precipitous 
mountains  of  Finmark,  in  the  singular  manner  which  habit  eoables  them  to  practise 
i^ith  such  facility. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  falls,  the  Laplander  puts  on  his  snow  skates,  though  it  is  not 
till  the  surface  of  the  snow  has  ac(|uired  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  that  he  can 
proceed  with  any  speed.  In  northern  countries,  after  the  snow  has  fallen  a  few  days, 
the  frost  gives  it  such  a  consistence,  that  it  is  firm  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
man  ;  the  surface  becomes  hard  and  glazed  j  and  the  Laplander  can  then  make  his  way 
in  any  direction  he  pleases  across  the  country,  which  before  was  impassable.  Nothing 
is  capable  of  stopping  him,  and  he  skims,  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity,  the  white 
expanse  of  land,  lake,  and  river.  His  address,  however,  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
descent  of  the  mountains  and  i)recipices  of  Finmark ;  which,  to  any  eye  but  his  own, 
would  appear  impassable.  From  the  length  of  the  skie,  it  might  be  thought  extremely 
cumbersome  ;  its  weight,  however,  from  the  lightness  of  its  materials,  and  its  narrow- 
ness, is  not  great;  and  the  skater  moves  forward  with  facility,  merely  gliding  on,  without 
raising  it  from  the  ground.  Iti  many  parts  of  Lapland,  the  greatest  use  of  them  is  in 
the  pursuit  of  wild  rein-deer,  and  the  other  animals  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
When  the  Laplander  sets  out  in  the  pursuit,  and  comes  to  a  mountain,  the  summit  of 
which  he  wishes  to  gain,  however  steep  the  ascent  may  be,  practice  enables  him  to 
surmount  it  with  comparative  ease,  though  the  operation  is  necessarily  the  slowest, 
requiring  considerable  address  to  prevent  the  smooth  surface  of  the  skate  from  slip- 
ping, aud  precipitating  the  wearer  backwards.  To  obviate  this,  the  Laplander  some- 
times covers  the  skie  \^'ith  rein-deer  or  seal-skins ;  the  hair  of  which  being  turned 
backward,  hinders  it  from  a  retrograde  direction. 

This  covering  of  skin,  however  great  may  be  its  use  in  ascents,  in  other  circum- 
stances prevents  the  skie  from  gliding  so  rapidly  as  when  the  lower  surface  is  only  the 
smooth  hard  wood.  On  this  account  it  is  not  in  such  general  use ;  and,  in  Finmark,  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  Laplander  with  a  pair  of  this  description.*  In  ascending 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  be  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  proceed  in  a  zigzag  direction  ; 
and  although  the  ascent  should  be  long  and  steep,  he  accomplishes  it  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  considering  its  diflSculty.  When,  however,  he  arrives  at  a  point  heinteods 
to  descend,  it  is  very  different ;  sometimes  the  lofty  ranges  are  many  miles  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  consisting  of  long  precipitous  declivities,  frequently  obstructed  by 
large  masses  of  detached  rock,  aud  in  others  presenting  a  smooth  and  steeply  inclined 
su^ace,  vfrith  many  windings.  When  the  Laplander  begins  the  descent,  ae  places 
himself  in  a  crouching  posture,  his  knees  bent,  and  bis  body  inclined  backveards,  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  position  ;  he  holds  in  one  hand  a  staff,  which  he  presses  on 
the  snow,  and  which  serves  also  to  moderate  his  speed  when  too  great.  In  this 
manner  he  will  shoot  down  the  greatest  declivities.  So  great  is  his  dexterity,  thkt  if 
he  should  meet  suddenly  with  a  fragment  of  rock,  or  other  impediment,  he  takes  a 
bound  of  some  yards  to  avoid  it ;  and  such  is  his  velocity,  when  the  part  is  very  steep, 
that  it  may  be  compared  almost  to  that  of  an  arrow,  a  cloud  of  snow  being  formed  by 
the  impetus  of  his  descent. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  speed  of  the  Laplander  is  such,  that  he  is  enabled 
to  overtake  the  wild  animals  he  is  in  pursuit  of.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  true ; 
for,  if  the  surface  be  level,  and  sufficiently  hard  and  firm  to  bear  the  animal  he  is  in 
chase  of,  he  would  have  little- chance  of  overtaking  it.  He  is  only  able  to  do  this 
after  a  deep  and  recent  fall  of  snow,  or  after  a  thaw,  when  the  surface  of  the  snow  is 
again  become  hard  enough  to  bear  his  weight,  but  not  that  of  an  animal  like  the  wild 
rein-deer  ;  which,  in  consequence,  sinking  at  every  stfp  through  the  half-frozen  crust 
into  the  deep  snow,  is  easily  overtaken,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the  Laplander. 

*  This  kind  of  skie  is  more  in  use  in  Nordland,  and  other  parts  of  Norway* 
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In  addition  to  the  charge  of  niggardliness  and  inhospitality,  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Lap,  that  of  avarice  has  also  been  alleged. 
But  for  this  tolerably  good  reason  may  be  found.  He  is  a  perfect 
Cobbett  in  his  enmity  to  paper ;  and  if  he  buries  his  silver,  he  con- 
siders it  better  to  have  all  his  money  in  a  hole,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  finding  his  wealth  every  now  and  then  taking  wings,  and  flying  out 
of  his  pocket  on  wings  of  rags. 

The  Laplander  lias  generally  been  accused  of  avarice,  and  a  roiser-Iike  disposition, 
in  hoarding  up  bis  ricbes,  and  even  burying  tbem.  Tbe  reasons  I  am  about  to  assign 
may  probably,  however,  induce  an  opinion,  tbat  in  so  doing  be  is  actuated  by  other 
motives  tban  tbat  of  avarice.  It  is  very  certain,  tbat  be  at  all  times  sbows  tbe 
greatest  eagerness  for  attaining  silver  money,  and  notbing  is  so  effectual  as  tbe  sight  of 
a  dollar  for  obtaining  aay  favour  from  bim.  Upon  Norwegian  copper  money  be  sets 
iiltle  value,  or  upon  tbe  small  skiiling  pieces,  wbicb  are  made  of  base  metal,  and 
plated  over.  The  paper  currency,  wbicb  in  Finmark  consists  chiefly  in  notes  of  one 
dollar  each,  tbe  mountain  Laplander  esteems  so  little,  tbat  it  is  very  seldom  any 
persuasion  will  induce  bim  to  take  it.  For  tbis  tbe  following  circumstances  would 
sufficiently  account,  independently  of  any  otber  motive.  During  tbe  war  in  1812,  there 
was  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  tbe  value  of  tbe  paper  currency  ;  tbe  dollar,  of 
ninety-six  skiilings — by  wbicb  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  tbe  bolders  of  tbem  suffered 
no  inconsiderable  loss.  Tbe  Laplanders,  who  previously  to  tbis  readily  took  tbe  paper 
money,  and  possessed,  very  many  of  tbem,  large  portions  of  it,  were  in  tbis  manner 
at  once  deprived  of  tbe  greater  part  of  wbat  tbey  bad  saved  up.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  tbat  so  simple  a  race  of  men  would  be  able  to  comprebend  tbe  causes  of  tbe 
fluctuation  or  reduction  of  tbe  paper.  Tbey  merely  knew,  tliat  for  wbat  they  bad 
given  tbe  value  of  ninety-six  skiilings,  they  only  received  twelve ;  tbis,  naturally 
enough,  made  tbem  suspicious,  tbat  wbat  bad  once  happened  might  at  some  future 
occasion  occur  again:  and  they  have  from  this  period  been  very  cautious  against 
taking  paper  notes. 

Tbe  mountain  Laplander,  in  all  bis  dealings  with  tbe  merchants,  makes  it  a  point 
to  be  paid  in  silver,  either  in  rix-dollars  or  orts,  both  of  which  are  extremely  scarce  in 
Finmark,  and  hardly  to  be  obtained.  This  creates  a  considerable  impediment  in  the 
way  of  business ;  nevertheless,  as  the  former  is  in  possession  of  some  tilings  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  tbe  latter,  particularly  a  supply  of  fresh  venison,  which  is 
extremely  desirable  to  tbe  settler,  after  living  constantly  upon  fish,  he  is  glad  to 
procure  it  upon  any  terms.  Tbe  Laplander,  in  tbis  manner,  gradually  amasses  a  large 
quantity  of  dollars,  which  he  regards  vvHth  tbe  more  pleasure  from  their  solidity,  and 
being  fully  sensible  of  tbe  sterling  worth  of  tbe  metal.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
frugal  and  provident  being  tban  tbe  coast  Laplander,  bis  more  precarious  mode  of 
subsistence  naturally  rendering  him  so.  From  having  likewise  less  frequent  inter- 
course with  tbe  settlers  on  tbe  coast,  bis  wants  have  not  been  artificially  increased  to 
tbe  degree  which  tbe  intimate  connexion  of  tbe  latter  with  tbem  has  produced.  Plis 
wants  indeed  are,  in  reality,  but  few ;  and  from  tbus  constantly  putting  by  tbe  silver 
money  he  acquires,  he  frequently  becomes,  in  time,  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
sum.  Tbis  be  looks  on  with  the  delight  of  a  child,  and  hardly  any  thing  will  induce 
bim  to  change  it.  He  usually  buries  it  in  tbe  ground,  in  some  spot  near  his  tent.  In 
doing  this,  the  only  motive  which  seems  to  actuate  him  is  tbat  of  its  preservation. 

The  moving  and  unsettled  Ufe  he  leads,  remaining  but  a  few  days  in  a  place,  would 
render  it  both  inconvenient  and  unsafe,  to  cany  always  with  bim  a  large  quantity  of 
dollars  ;  and  even  when  be  is  stationary,  bis  tent  offers  no  secure  place  in  which  to 
deposit  tbem.  Nothing  appears  to  bim  so  safe  as  the  ground,  and  be  accordingly 
conceals  tbem  there,  keeping  tbe  secret  entirely  to  himself,  and  without  even  making 
bis  wife  acquainted  with  the  spot  where  tbe  treasure  lies.  Tbe  consequence  frequently 
is,  tbat  he  forgets  himself  where  he  has  bidden  it ;  and  bis  board  of  silver  remains  so 
effectually  concealed,  after  he  has  been  absent  some  time,  tbat  he  is  unable  to  discover 
tbe  place,  and  it  is  consequently  lost  to  him  for  ever.  In  tliis  manner  Sura,  the  Lap- 
lander, who  was  near  Fuglenaes,  was  said  to  have  lost  a  very  large  sum,  which  he  bad 
f;pncealed  in  some  spot  on  tbe  mountains,  so  securely,  tbat  notwithstanding  tbe  regular 
researdies  he  had  made  for  it,  when  he  paid  his  summer  visit  to  Qualiien,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  regain  it. 

It  is  probiible,  that  tbe  extreme  scarcity  of  silver  currency  in  tbe  north,  is  in  a 
great  meastire  occai»oned  by  the  custom  these  people  have  of  hoarding  it  up ;  and  I 
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Lave  been  assured;  that  very  large  suras  are^t  this  day  buried  in  different  parts  of 
Finmark,  wbicli  in  air  probability  will  remain  so  secure  in  the  earth,  that  centuries  may 
elapse  before  they  again  see  the  light. 

After  the  rein-deer,  the  most  useful  productions  of  the  animal  world 
in  Finmark,  and  those  which  most  differ  from  our  experience,  are  some 
of  the  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  sometimes  remarkable  for  their  size, 
and  sometimes  for  their  abundance.  In  the  latter  quality,  the  coal  or 
sey-fish  excel,  of  which  an  account  is  found  iu  the  following  extract. 

Immense  shoals  of  the  seif^  or  coal-fish,  having  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  straits 
chiefly  about  the  island  of  Slojoen,  I  accompaDied  Mr.  Ackermaud  and  his  boats  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing.     The  sey-fishery  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the 
Finmark  trade,  and  is  thus  followed.     A  shoal  having  been  found,  to  which  the  fisher- 
men are  easily  directed  by  the  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  hovering  round,  which  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  four  boats  with  three  men  in  each,  follow  it,  provided 
with  a  large  square  net.     On  approaching  it,  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving  is 
noticed  ;  and  rowing  quickly  a-head  of  it,  the  net  is  extended  on  the  surface,  and  then 
let  down  to  a  certain  depth,  to  enable  the  leaders  of  the  shoal  to  pass  with  ease,  and 
prevent  their  being  alarmed,  in  which  event  the  whole  turn  aside.     When  the  nets, 
thus  sunk,  the  boats  row  to  a  certain  d"  tance  and  lie  to,  as  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
fish,  they  forming  a  complete  square,  each  holding  a  long  rope  attached  to  the  net. 
The  approach  of  the  shoal  is  a  curious  spectacle,  as  it  extends  itself  frequently  foj  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  blackening  the  surface,  and  followed  by  the  gull  tribe   in  numbers 
almost  equalUng  their  prey  below.     The  loud  deep  notes  of  the  larger  fowl,  joined  with 
the  shrill  screams  of  the  others,  produce  a  very  extraordinary  and  deafening  concert . 
Part  of  these  swim  boldly  among  the  fish,  pecking  at  them  :  and  when  a  small   one 
shows  it  self,  they  strike  upon  it,  and  bear  it  aloft.     Sometimes  when  on  the  wing  they 
pounce  suddenly  upon  a  fish,  the  unexpected  size  of  which  so  greatly  exceeds  their 
strength,  that  they  are  quickly  compelled  to  let  go  their  hold.     When  the  shoal  enters 
the  square  formed  by  the  boats,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  heads  and  tails  of  the 
fish,  which  are  forced  out  of  the  water  by  the  great  pressure  of  the  shoal  below.     The 
capture  is  then  pretty  certain  ;  and  when  the  boatmen  judge  they  are  over  the  centre, 
tlie  comer  lines  are  quickly  pulled  in,  and  the  net  is  drawn  up.     The  quantity  of  fish 
sometimes  taken  in  one  haul   is  so  gi'eat,  that  the  whole  of  the  boats  are  completely 
loaded,  and  200  vogs  (8,000  lbs.)  weight   are  taken  at  one  fishing.     The  weather 
should  be  perfectly  calm  and  still ;  as,  when  there  is  any  wind,  the  fishermen  are  pre- 
vented from  ascertaining  the  direction  of  the  sey  :  but  when  the  surface  is  smooth,  if 
the  shoal  should  be  suddenly  alarmed,  the  direction  it  takes  is  readily  discoverable 
from  the  transparency  of  the  water. 

The  quantity  of  fish  is  indeed  almost  iucredible,  five  or  six  large  shoals  being  often 
seen  within  a  short  distance.  The  time  they  remain  at  the  surface  is  not  long,  suddenly 
descending,  and  reappearing  in  a  few  minutes  in  another  direction,  in  pursuit  of  their 
food.  In  this  manner  they  are  brought  continually  to  the  surface,  and  enable  the 
fishermen  to  avail  themselves  so  favourably  of  it.  The  advantage  of  the  sey-fishery 
may  be  conceived,  when  the  Russians  eagerly  give  in  exchange  a  vog  (40  lbs.)  of  flour 
for  five  vogs  of  sey,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  caught.  They  salt  the  fish  them- 
selves, and  take  them  to  the  White  Sea,  and  the  adjoining  coasts. 

The  Finmarker,  on  the  contrary,  sets  no  value  upon  the  sey-fish  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  never  touches  it  except  when  no  other  fresh  fish  is  to  be  had.  The  only  part  of  the 
sey  valuable  to  him  is  the  liver,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  oil,  and  supplies  him  with 
a  great  part  of  what  is  annually  exported  from  Finmark, 

The  walrus  is  a  mis-shapen  monster  of  the  deep,  characteristic  of 
the  north.  The  relation  between  cold  and  clumsiness  is  striking — on 
the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  the  sleek  and  elastic  tiger  hounds  along  the 
sands — in  the  north,  the  blubbery  whale,  and  the  portentous  walrus, 
swell  and  wallow  and  splassh,  in  the  frigid  seas  of  the  arctic  region. 
It  is  the  same  on  approaching  the  cold  latitudes  of  the  south.  Elegant 
proportions,  and  nice  organization,  abhor  the  Poles.  It  is  similar 
with  colour.  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  arctic  circle,  colours 
become  limited  to  dreary  white,  or  drearier  grey  or  brown:  whereas 
in    the   equatorial    regions,    more  w^^rmly   embraced   by    the  sun-— 
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all  iq  glare  and  dazzle — ^red  and  yellow  and  purple,  blush  and  glow, 
in  ail  their  potnp  and  splendour.  Of  the  habits  of  the  mighty  walrus 
amusing  anecdotes  are  given  by  Captain  Brooke. 

When  I  was  at  Fuglenaes  T  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  remains  of  a  walrus; 
which  Was  lying  upon  the  shore  not  far  from  the  Red  House.  This  had  been  brought 
from  Cherie  I^and;  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the 
hide,  which  at  present  is  applied,  I  believe,  to  no  other  use,  than  occasionally  as  mat- 
ting to  protect  the  masts  of  vessels.  I  brought  with  me  to  England  a  long  strip  of  it, 
which,  after  undergoing  the  usual  process,  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  carriage 
traces  and  braces,  from  its  superior  strength  to  other  leather  now  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. J  have  lately  learnt,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  also  extremely  serviceable  for 
the  purpose  of  making  fire  buckets. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  lately  returned  from  an  expedition  to  Spitsbergen  and  the 
Finmark  coasts,  to  try  the  power  of  the  Congreve  rocket  aijainst  the  species  of  whale 
known  by  the  name  of  the  finner,  informs  me  they  found  the  walrus  ly^^S  in  herds  of 
many  hundreds  each,  on  the  shores  of  Hope  and  Cherie  Islands,  and  took  a  great 
quantity  of  them.  The  most  favourable  time  for  attacking  them  is  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  they  are  reposing  on  the  rocks.  In  this  case,  if  the  javelors  be  very  alert, 
and  fortunate  enough  to  kill  the  lower  ranks  of  them,  which  lies  nearest  the  shore, 
before  the  hindmost  can  pass,  they  are  able  to  secure  the  whole  ;  as  the  walrus  when 
on  shore  is  so  unweildy  a  creature  that  it  cannot  get  over  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its 
way  by  the  dead  bodies  of  its  companions,  and  falls  in  this  manner  a  prey  to  tlie 
lance  of  the  seaman.  It  dops  not,  however,  die  tamely;  and  perhaps  no  animal 
offers  a  more  determined  resistance,  when  attacked  on  an  element  where  they  are 
incapable  of  exerting  tlieir  prodigious  strength,  striking  furiously  at  their  enemy,  and 
continually  turning  round  to  assist  their  companions  in  distress.  When  an  alarm  of 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  is  given,  the  whole  herd  makes  for  tlie  sea. 

When  they  reach  the  water,  they  tumble  in  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  but  the 
numbers  are  often  so  immense,  and  the  size  of  the  animal  is  so  great,  that  a  short 
time  elapses  before  they  can  escape,  from  want  of  space.  In  this  case,  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  rear,  being  pressed  by  the  danger  behind  them,  and  finding  their 
W'ay  blocked  up  by  their  companions  in  front,  attempt,  by  means  of  their  tusks,  to 
force  their  way  through  the  crowd  ;  and  several  that  liave  been  taken  at  the  time  by 
means  of  the  boats,  have  some  visible  proofs  of  the  hurry  of  their  comrades,  in  the 
numerous  wounds  inflicted  on  their  hind-quarters. 

The  walrus,  however,  when  attacked  in  the  water,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  animal  to 
kill,  offering  sometimes  a  successful  resistance.  Instances  have  even  been  known  of 
their  staving  and  sinking  a  boat  with  their  tusks. 

The  food  of  the  walrus  consists  of  molliisc(£  and  crustncete.  Fish  prohably  does  not 
form  any  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  prey  upon  seals^ 
from  the  structure  of  their  mouth.  The  principal  use  of  their  tusks  is  probably  to 
enable  them  to  detach  their  food  from  the  ground  or  rocks.  They  also  employ  them 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves  to  the  rocks  while  they  sleep  ;  and  it  not 
unfirequently  happens,  that  during  their  sleep  the  tide  falls,  and  leaves  them  suspended 
by  their  tusks,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

More  than  one  instance  of  this,  I  was  informed,  had  occurred  in  the  Magereosund, 
Though  the  value  of  the  ivory  and  oil  obtained  from  the  walrus  has  latterly  suffered 
a  considerable  depreciation,  the  fishery  is  still  a  very  lucrative  one  ;  and  the  distance 
from  Finmark  to  tlie  seat  of  it  not  being  great,  two  voyages  may  be  made  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  oil  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 
the  ivory  from  the  tusks,  are  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

The  Laplander  has  an  extraordinary  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
bear:  the  following  interview  between  brother  Bruin  and  brother  Lap 
is  amusing. 

In  attacking  the  larger  animals,  such  as  bears,  the  Laplander  experiences  consi- 
derable difficulty  and  risk  to  himself;  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  animal,  which,  if  not  wounded  in  a  mortal  part,  and  at  once  disabled,  turns  im- 
mediately upon  its  antagonist.  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  must  frequently  happen, 
the  dependence  being  on  a  single  ball,  not  much  exceeding  a  good  sized  shot. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  animal  turns  to  the  place  whence  the  smoke  proceeds ; 
and  if  the  ground  be  favourable  to  his  pursuit,  easily  overtakes  his  adversary,  who 
has  then  little  chance  of  escape,  except  there  should  be  a  tree  near,  under  which  \s% 
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dm  take  refuge,  and  puEzle  the  bear  by  dodging  beliind  it.  The  fikill  and  address 
neceflsary  in  the  pursuit  of  the  bear,  and  its  comparative  scarcity  in  Finmark,  render 
the  kilHng  one  of  these  animals  the  most  honourable  exploit  a  Laplander  can  perforai ; 
aitad  it  is  a  constant  source  of  triumph  to  the  successful  adventurer.  iThe  Laplanders 
faaTe  besides  exalted  ideas  of  the  sagacity  and  talents  of  the  bear,  and  treat  him  ia 
c&nsequence  with  a  kind  respect  and  de^rence,  which  they  do  not  pay  to  zuiy  other 
animal.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  them,  that  the  bear  has  twelve  men's  strength, 
and  ten  men's  understanding ;  and  their  superstitious  ideas  lead  them  to  suppose,  that 
it  perfectly  comprehends  their  discourse.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  with  them  to  speak 
to  the  beast,  when  about  to  attack  it ;  and  one  instance  of  this  occurred  during  the 
tiine  I  was  at  Alten,  on  the  mountains  above  Knafionel.  A  Laplander  being  in 
pursuit  of  wild  rein-deer  with  his  rifle,  suddenly  encountered  a  bear;  and  his  piece 
lAissing  fire,  he  addressed  it,  as  Mr.  Klerck  related,  in  these  words  •,  **  You  rascal, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  attacking  a  single  man  ;  stop  an  itistant  till  I  have  re- 
loaded my  rifle,  and  1  shall  be  again  ready  to  meet  you."  The  bear,  however,  which 
was  a  female,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  wait,  and  made  an  immediate  retreat  with  two 
cubs  which  she  had  with  her. 

The  beauty  of  an  Arctic  wiiitcr  has  been  frequently  described. 
Caf)tain  Brooke  is  rather  happy  in  his  sketches  of  external  Hature, 
and  this  is  a  favourite  suhjcct  with  him. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November ;  the  weather  was  delightful,  ami  had  assumed 
diat  calm  and  settled  apj)earance,  which  it  generally  maintains  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  true  the  snow  had  deserted  us,  but  how  could  I  regret  its  loss,  when  I  consi- 
dered the  singular  beauty  of  the  scene  its  disappearance  had  produced  ?  The  mer- 
chants, having  little  to  do  in  the  A\'inter  season,  are  not  early  risers ;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  not  a  soul  is  visible,  unless  by  chance  some  solitary  individual,  with  his  hands 
in  his  deep  pockets,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  at  being  obliged 
to  quit  his  warm  feather-bed,  begins  his  daily  task  of  visiting  his  shop  and  the  dif- 
ferent warehouses.  The  view  from  the  small  battery  at  Hammerfest,  whither  I 
usually  directed  my  steps  before  breakfast,  was  singularly  interesting  at  that  hour, 
from  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  tints  ou  the  hoiizon,  caused  by  the  progress  of 
the  sun  just  beneath  it,  and  the  clear  light  of  the  moon  in  another  quarter  of  the 
firmament.  There  are  few  who  can  withstand  the  exhilirating  effects  of  a  fine  frosty 
morning  ;  but  how  greatly  is  the  beauty  of  winter  heightened  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, when  the  sun  creeps  below  the  horizon  only  to  impart  an  air  of  calmness  and 
solemnity  to  every  thing,  from  the  luxuriant  richness  of  glow  which  overspreads  the 
face  of  the  heavens ! 

The  smallest  sounds  are  then  audible  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  I  used  to  hear 
distinctly  all  that  was  going  forward  on  the  0])posite  shore  at  Fuglenajs,  which,  during 
summer,  made  no  impression  on  the  ear.  As  winter  advanced,  all  appecurances  cd 
the  former  life  and  bustle  of  the  little  settlement  was  lost.  Even  the  Laplanders 
were  less  frequent  in  their  visits  ;  and  every  thing  seemed  lying  torpid,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  sun.  The  turf  on  the  battery,  being  the  only  level  spot  free  from 
rocks,  was  generally  much  resorted  to  during  summer ;  and  the  view  it  commanded 
enabled  the  merchants  to  look  out  for  vessels,  and  discern  the  state  of  the  weather. 
I  now  had  [it  almost  entirely  to  myself  throughout  the  day.  Sometimes  I  amused 
myself  with  my  rifle,  in  firing  at  the  large  flocks  of  eider  ducks,  which  became  evei-y 
day  more  fearless.  Now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  a  solitary  seal  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  bay  ;  and  I  sometimes  saw  a  single  guillemot,  or  awk. 

The  cold  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Hammerfest  was  never  great  upon  any 
occasion,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

As  soon  as  evening  set  in,  a  thousand  dancing  lights  would  now  play  mysterionsly 
through  the  sky,  as  if  intended  by  Providence  to  cheer  the  hours  of  darkness  by  their 
mild|  and  beautiful  coruscations.  Sometimes  the  aurora  would  form  a  splendid  arch 
across  the  heavens  of  pale  lambent  flame,  running  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and 
resembling  tlie  spiral  motions  of  a  serpent,  which  the  eye  could  clearly  distingaisli. 
Then  it  would  suddenly  disappear,  and  the  veil  of  night  be  once  more  diffused  around ; 
when,  as  quick  as  the  flash  of  a  star,  the  immense  etherial  space  would  be  overspresd 
with  fire,  assuming  quite  a  different  form,  and  covering  the  heavens  with  sheets  of  tfaia 
silvery  light,  wafted  quickly  along,  like  thin  strata  of  cloud  before  the  wind.  Some- 
tiniea  narrow  streaks  of  flame  would  shoot  with  inconceivable  velocity,  traversing  in  a 
few  seconds  the  immense  concave  of  the  heavens,  and  disappearing  beneath  the  south- 
eastern horkonr    Occaeionally  a  broad  mass  of  bght  woald  Buddenly  be  8«en  in  tfaa 
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^enitb,  which  would  descend  towards  the  earth  in  the  form  -of  a  beautiful  continuous 
radiated  circle,  and  in  an  instant  vanish. 

The  northern  lights  are  most  frequent  when  the  weather  is  calm  ;  yet  I  never  saw 
them  more  vivid  than  on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south- 
east, which,  though  it  directly  met  the  aurora,  that  was  running  witli  great  swifmesa 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  did  not  appear  in  any  way  to  affect  its  motions,  these  con- 
tinuing  in  a  narrow  steady  stream  of  light.  The  altitude  of  the  aurora  on  this  particular 
occasion  seemed  trifling,  in  appearance  certainly  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  the 
light  it  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  being  very  considerable,  and  clearly  illumining  sur- 
rounding objects.  I  invariably  observed  that  the  aurora  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  north-west,  and  it  generally  disappeared  in  the  south-east.  During  the 
opportunities  I  had  of  observing  it  while  at  Hammerfest,  it  constantly  rose  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Soroe,  to  which  part  of  the  liorizon  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  direct  my  attention  when  I  watched  its  appearance.  1  his  was  generally  that  of 
faint  irregular  gleams  of  light,  rising  aloft  behind  the  mountains,  and  at  first  frequently 
exhibiting  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  reflection  of  a  distant  fire.  They  generally 
mounted  up  toward  the  zenith,  rarely  keeping  low  in  the  horizon,  and  afterwards 
assuming  an  inconceivable  variety  of  form  and  diversity  of  motion,  of  which  it  is  too 
difficult  for  an  inanimate  description  to  convey  an  idea. 

Half  a  year  of  darkness  and  snow,  as  we  have  seen,  disposes  the 
settlers  in  these  districts  to  the  enjoyments  of  artificial  luxuries  ;  and 
really,  considering  the  few  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  have  had 
of  improving  their  condition,  they  appear  to  have  made  the  most  of 
them.  There  are  many  country  gentlemen,  of  milder  climates  than, 
Finmark,  who  will  envy  the  home-made  enjoyments  described  in  the 
following  extract.  Captain  Brooke  himself  appears  somewhat  enrap- 
tured with  the  attention,  if  not  with  the  charms,  of  these  "  neat- 
handed  Phillises." 

The  young  women  of  each  family  have  thus  the  whole  of  the  household  mani^e- 
ment  consigned  to  them.  1'hey  rise  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  to  prepare  the 
coffee  for  the  family,  which  is  taken  by  every  one  in  bed.  This  appears  at  first  to  a 
stranger  a  very  singular  custom,  and  he  is  little  prepared  to  expect  so  luxurious  and 
idle  a  habit  at  the  North  Cape  of  Europe.  It  is  common,  however,  in  other  parts  of 
Norway,  and  is  extremely  well  suited  in  particular  to  the  kind  of  life  the  Hammer- 
fest merchant  leads.  He  is  never  remarkable  for  early  rising  ;  and  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  when  the  winter  sets  in,  his  bed  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  long 
night.  It  is  composed  of  two  soft  eider-down  feather-beds,  between  which  he  creeps, 
and  if  he  were  transported  even  into  the  midst  of  the  frozen  ocean,  he  would  suffer 
little  inconvenience  with  this  protection.  Ilie  heat  these  eider-down  quilts  give  is 
extraordinary ;  and  their  lightness  is  such,  from  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
filled,  that  the  whole  weight  of  them  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  common  blanket. 
They  are  on  this  account  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  ;  and  every 
one  sleeps  in  this  soft  manner,  without  any  other  bed-clothes.  I  confess,  however,  I 
never  could  endure  these  arctic  luxuries;  and  always  had  recourse  to  sheets  and 
English  blankets,  with  the  latter  of  which  I  had  fortunately  provided  myself.  On 
being  covered  up  with  one  of  these  eider-down  beds,  it  gave  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
being  suffocated,  or  smothered  with  an  immense  feather-bed,  far  exceeding  in  bulk- 
our  own,  but  at  the  same  time  literally  as  light  as  a  feather.  The  heat  produced, 
however,  was  to  me  insupportable,  and  I  was  always  glad  to  throw  them  away  after  a 
few  minutes.  With  their  assistance,  and  the  additional  warmth  of  the  stove,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined,  the  Finmarker  is  in  little  danger  of  being  frozen  in  bed. 

To  return,  however,  to  his  morning  beverage  ;  the  merchant  is  awakened  at  an  early 
hour,  generally  about  seven  o'clock,  and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  sees  the  hnii^amfrue, 
or  young  lady  of  the  house,  standing  by  his  bed-side,  with  a  cup  of  very  strong  and 
hot  coffee,  which  she  presents  to  him.  This  being  received  with  a  look  of  compla- 
cency, and  quickly  swallowed,  he  again  sinks  into  his  nest  of  down.  During  the  short' 
operation  of  sweetening  the  reviving  draught,  he  asks  his  fair  companion  concerning  the 
state  of  the  weather  or  the  wind  ;  after  which  she  lays  down  his  pipe  ready  for  him, 
and  disappears  to  perform  the  same  friendly  office  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  Sit- 
ting, or  half  reclining  in  his  bed,  and  well  bolstered  up  with  pillows,  he  smokes 
one  pipe,  then  finding  himself  in  fit  order  to  recommence  his  slumbers,  he 
agaia  composes  himself,    and    sleeps  undisturbed  for  several  hours.     The  cuatomi> 
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which  the  Norwegians  have  of  taking  a  cup  of  hot  co£fee  at  an  early  hour,  is 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one,  however  laughable  it  may  appear,  and  to  a 
stranger  is  very  captivating.  It  is  true  you  are  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
iA>me  hours  before  the  usual  time  of  rising ;  but  in  what  manner  ?  You  raise 
3^oiir  half-opeued  eyes,  and  see  close  to  you  what  appears  a  vision  of  the  most 
Agreeable  uature,  in  the  form  of  a  young  beauty,  with  a  lovely  complexion,  and  light 
lowing  ringlets.  Possibly  your  dreams  may  have  been  presenting  such  a  one  to  your 
imagiuation  at  the  very  moment,  and  you  now  deem  it  suddenly  realized.  You  are, 
faoweter,  soon  convinced  that  it  is  an  earthly  substance,  from  her  gently  rousing  you 
by  the  shoulder,  on  seeiog  that  you  are  hardly  in  a  state  of  sufficient  animation  to 
attend  to  her  summons.  You  then  discover,  that  the  pretty  intruder  is  the  daughter  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who,  with  the  most  captivating  smile  imaginable,  invites 
you  to  partake  of  the  refreshing  beverage  she  has  brought ;  and  which  being  accepted 
by  you  with  the  usual  expression  of  gratitude  common  in  Norway,  tuimde  tak,  a  thou- 
sand thanks,  your  fair  attendant  retreats,  and  leaves  you  to  present  a  pleasant  addition 
in  her  own  image,  to  the  scenes  of  fancy  you  had  perhaps  been  before  indulging  in. 

All  this  is  much  more  advanced  in  civilization,  than  might  be  con- 
cluded from  the  primitive  mode  which  they  have  adopted  of  settling 
their  card  debts.  Were  a  respectable  dowager  of  Cavendish-square 
informed  that  the  whist-players  of  the  north  pay  for  their  points  in 
barrels  of  oil,  she  would  doubtless  turn  up  her  nose  at  the  savages.  It 
is  certainly  amusing  to  think  of  the  odd  trick  transferring  blubber, 
and  of  grave  merchants  playing  at  double-barrelled  points.  A  person 
in  those  latitudes  given  to  whist,  instead  of  a  card,  is  obliged  to  keep 
an  oil  warehouse. 

Cards,  next  to  smoking,  are  the  darling  amusement  ofaFinmark  merchant;  his 
favourite  games  whist  and  boston.  The  former,  as  played  in  Finmark,  differs  little 
from  ours,  except  in  the  markio'^,  and  the  additional  honour  which  they  count,  making 
the  ten  a  fifth.  Ten  points  are  tlie  game  ;  all  that  is  won  over  that  number  is  added 
to  the  next  game,  and  so  on  till  the  rubber  is  finished.  The  only  singular  feature  is  in 
the  marking  and  settling  the  accounts,  which  seldom  takes  place  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  it  is  charged  generally  in  their  books,  either  against  fish  or  oil,  at  the 
current  price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  settling.  One  of  the  party  has  to  keep  the 
account,  which  is  done  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  mark  while  playing  ; 
thds,  if 

A  has  won  five  points,  it  is  expressed A  +5 

13  has  lost  five  ditto thus  B — 5 

and  so  on,  as  many  as  play.  The  success  of  the  respective  parties  is  thus  simply 
denoted  by  the  marks  of  plus  or  minus ;  and  two  columns  are  kept  in  this  manner, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  whenever  the  day  of  settlement  may  be,  are  made  to 
balance  generally  by  means  of  barrels  of  oil.  Boston  does  not  vary,  but  is  played  in 
the  same  way  as  on  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

These  countries  appear,  as  well  as  we  can  judge,  worthy  of  the 
attention  pf  the  English  merchant.  The  port  of  Hammerfest  is  now 
becoming- better  known,  and  the  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  rising  to 
some  consequence.  We  shall  conclude  this  long  article  by  giving 
Mr.  Crowe,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  an  example  to  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  extend  their  views  in  this  quarter. 

It  was  in  1819  that  the  first  Englishman  settled  himself  upon  the  Finmark  shores. 
This  was  Mr.  John  Crowe,  who,  having  been  some  time  in  the  naval  service  of  Russia, 
had  quitted  it  with  several  other  officers,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
England  and  the  former  power.  Accidental  circumstances  having  thus  thrown  him 
out  of  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  turned  his  attention  to  commerce,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  language,  as  well  as  the  state  and  capabilities  of  the  northern  trade 
of  Russia,  he,  after  having  explored  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea,  estabUshed  a  factory 
at  Fuglinxs,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  Finmark,  and  forming  the  arm  of  the  bay 
at  Hammerfest. 

Anterior  to  this  period,  at  least  in  modern  times,  no  British  vessels  had  visited  these 
coasts  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  ;  and  although  they  afford  safe  and  commodious 
barboui's,    they  are  altogether  so  little  known  to  our  navigators,  that  our  vessels  in 
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their  voyages  to  and  from  Archangel,  Omga,  and  otlier  parts  of  the  White  Sea,  hav9 
in  the  worse  weather  preferred  keeping  the  sea,  at  any  risk,  rather  than  trust  them- 
selves within  reach  of  a  coast,  the  very  sight  of  which  is,  with  reason,  formidable 
te  those  unacquainted  with  it«  In  this  respect  alone,  the  above  establishment  will  be 
of  extreme  advantage  to  our  trade  in  general  with  the  White  Sea,  both  by  rendering 
these  coasts  more  known,  and  removing  the  impressions  of  alarm  and  distrust:  Ickt 
instance,  how  important  it  must  be  for  a  vessel  to  know,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
North  Cape,  on  a  coast  considered  hitherto  as  perfectly  savage  and  uninluabit  ^d,  a 
secure  and  commodious  harbour  is  open  to  her  ;  where  not  only  good  pilotage  may  be 
afibrded  her,  but  she  may  supply  herself  with  water,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing 
she  may  stand  in  need  of. 

Captain  Brooke's  volume  contains  much  instruction  and  entertaining 
matter.  He  is  a  little  prolix,  and  not  very  exact  in  his  language. 
The  Winter  in  Lapland  might,  with  advantage,  be  contracted  into 
half  the  space :  half  the  expense  of  the  work  would  thus  be  saved, 
and  double  the  number  of  copies  sold — that  is,  twice  the  information 
spread.  It  would  ill  become  us,  however,  who  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  over  the  volume,  to  complain.  We  should  observe, 
that  Captain  Brooke  is  something  of  a  naturalist,  and  something  of  an 
artist ;  by  which  accomplishments  he  is  able  to  gratify  both  the  man 
of  science  and  the  man  of  mere  curiosity,  by  his  descriptions,  writtea 
and  engraved,  of  natural  objects  and  external  impressions. 
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We  ai'e  extremely  glad  to  see  the  Half-pay  on  active  literary  service. 
Few  people  have  more  to  tell  than  they  who  have  seen  seventeen  years 
of  service  abroad  and  at  home  :  and  few,  that  which  is  better  worth 
hearing.  Militaiy  authors, we  are  glad  to  observe,  are  accumulating; 
the  literary  fever  is  even  penetrating  the  Commissariat.  It  is  only  the 
other  day,  that  an  officer  on  the  quarter-master's  staflf  gave  us  his 
"  Adventures  in  the  Peninsula,"  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  As  he 
could  not  show  his  bravery,  he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  displaying  his 
learning.  In  spite  of  his  Greek  and  his  classics,  however,  we  were 
glad  that  he  had  become  an  author.  But  we  prefer  the  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Line.  "  The  Military  Sketch-Book/' 
and  "  The  Naval  Sketch-Book,"  t  may  be  clubbed  together,  and  be 
considered  the  sketch-book  of  the  United  Service.  The  "  Officer  of 
the  Line  "  is,  however,  more  to  our  liking  than  the  sailor,  for  he  is 
evidently  a  better-natured  man.  Generous,  brave,  and  modesty  be 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  soldier — light-hearted,  jovial,  and 
spirited,  he  shows  himself  an  Irishman — and  the  force  and  reality  of 
many  of  his  sketches,  prove  him  in  possession  of  considerable  literary 
talents.  His  pathos,  as  well  as  his  gaiety,  is  Irish — his  rcnnance  is 
also  Milesian — ^in  the  one  he  is  somewhat  given  to  the  mawkish  ;  and 
in  the  other  to  the  improbable.  The  Subaltern  is  more  scholastic  and 
finished  in  his  pictures — the  author  of  the  Eventful  Life  is  more  par- 
ticular and  full  in  his  descriptions,  and  more  striking  and  copious  in 
his  details,  and  more  valuable  from  the  rarer  nature  of  his  testimony  ; 

*  The  Military  Sketch-Book.     Reminiscences  of  Seventeen   Years  in  the  Service 
Ahroad  and  at  Home.    By  an  Officer  of  the  Line   London,  Coibum,  18:27.  3  vols.  Itmo. 
t  By  an  Officer  of  Kauk.    Published  last  year. 
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bat  then  the  officer  of  rank  is  a  shrewder  character  than  either  ;  knows 
the  world  better,  and  is  somewhat  of  a  satirist.  It  is  true,  that  he 
freq^ueivtly  fails — that  his  humour  is  often  broad  and  coarse,  as  well  as 
that  his  pathos  is  puling — but  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  decidedly  clever^ 
«»d  exceedingly  amusing.  It  may  he  made  more  than  asausing — the 
character  of  the  British  Officer,  and  of  the  British  army,  is  illustrated 
by  many  of  the  author's  remarks  and  anecdotes ;  and  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  is  well  exemplified.  For  the  purposes  of  in- 
strmction,  and  also  for  our  own  delight,  we  much  prefer  the  graver 
parts  of  the  work — by  which  we  mean,  those  sketches  which  are  not 
coloured  by  fiction,  but  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  they 
urch^honest  recollections.  Of  this  kind  is  the  account  of  the  Wal- 
cfaeren  expedition,  which  is  the  best  sketch  of  that  ill-fated  expedition. 
The  most  amusing  part  of  it  relates  to  tVie  operation  of  a  brigade 
of  five  hundred  sailors,  who  served  with  the  army  as  a  kind  of  guerrlla 
force.  Their  playing  at  soldiers  is  highly  laughable  and  characteristic. 

The  amnoyaace  froai  the  enemy's  rifles  was  a  good  deal  lessened  by  ibe  briga4ie  of 
sailacs.  These  extraordinary  fellows  delighted  iu  bunting  the  "  Mwuseers,"  as  they 
temked  the  French ;  and  a  more  formidable  pack  never  was  unkennelled.  Armed, 
each  witb  an  immense  long  pole  or  pike,  a  cutlass,  and  a  pistol,  they  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  force  that,  in  case  of  a  sortie,  or  where  execution  was  to  be  doae  in  the  way  of 
ttonni&g,  would  have  been  as  destructive  as  a  thousand  hungry  tigers :  as  it  was,  ^hey 
asBoyed  the  Fre&ch  skirmishers  in  all  directions,  by  their  irregular  and  extraor<tiuary 
attadhs.  Tlftey  usually  went  out  in  parties,  as  if  they  were  goiaog  to  hunt  a  wild  beast, 
and  ao  huntsBEian  ever  followed  the  chase  with  more  deUght.  The  Fr^urh  might 
Ittily  exclaim  with  the  frogs  in  the  fable — "  Ah !  Motasieur  Bull,  what  is  sport  to  you, 
is  death  to  us." 

Regularly  every  day  after  their  mess  (for  they  messed  generally  on  a  green  in  th<e 
village  of  East  Zuburg)  they  would  start  off  to  their  **  hunt,"  as  they  called  it,  in 
pvties  headed  by  a  petty  officer.     Then  they  would  leap  the  dykes,  wliich  their  poles 
enabled  them  to  do,  and  dash  through  tho^  which  they  could  not  otherwise  cioss ; 
tbey  were  like  a  set  of  Newfoundland  dogs  in  the  marshes,  and  when  they  spied  a  few 
riflemen  of  the  French,  they  ran  at  them  helter-skelter:  then  pistol,  cutlass,  and 
pi^e,  ^pvent  to  work  in  downright  earnest.     I'he  French  soldiers  did  not  at  all  relisji 
the   tars — and  no  wonder  ;    for  the   very   appearance  of  them   was    terrific,   and 
qoite  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things.     Each  man  seemed  a  sort  of  Paul  Jones — 
tarred,  belted,  and  cutlassed  as  they  were.  Had  we  had  occasion  to  storm  Flusliing,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  carried  the  breach  themselves.     The  scenes  wluch 
their  eccentricities  every  hour  presented,  were  worthy   of  the   pencil   of  Hogarth. 
'  Ameag  the  most  humourous  of  these,  were  their  drills,  musters,  and  marchings,  or  as 
-ttiey  generally  called  such  proceedings,  **  playing  at  soldigrs."     All  that  their  officers 
did,  had  no  effect  in  keeping  either  silence  or  regularity ;   those  officers,  however, 
were  "  part  and  parcel"  of  the  same  material  as  the  Jacks  themselves,  and  as  able  to 
go  through  the  pipe-clay  regularity  of  rank  and  file,  as  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     But  the  fact  is,  they  were  not  either  expected  or  intended  to 
be-  regular  tioops,  and  their  drills  were  merely  adopted  to  teach  them  to  keep  toge- 
ther in  line  when  marching  from  one  place  to  another ;  so  that  they  might  not  go 
about  the  country  after  the  manner  of  a  troop  of  donkeys.     These  marches  and  drills 
afforded  the  highest  degree  of  amusentent,  both  to  soldiers  suid  officers ;   the  du^ro- 
porfcien  in  the  sizes  of  the  men — the  front  rank  man,  perhaps,  four  feet  one,  while 
■  the  rear  rank   man  was  six  feet  two  ;  the  giving  of  the  word  from  the  "  middy," 
always  accompanied  by  a  •*  G —  d — n ; "  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  men  themselves. 
**  Heads  up,  ymt  beggar  of  Corpolar  there,"  a  little  slang-going  Jack  would  cry  out 
ffom  the  rear-rank,  well  knowing  that  his  size  secured  him  fvom  the  ohser-vation  of 
the  officer.     Then  perhaps  the  man  immediately  before  him,  to  sliow  his  seise  of 
decorum,  would  turn  round  and  remark :  *•  I  say,  who  made  you  a  fugle  man^  mas- 
ter Billy  1  can't  ye  behave  like  a  sodger  afore  the  commander,  eh?  "     Then  hem. 
another  part  of  the  squad,  a  stentorian  roar  would  arise,  with  "  I'll  not  staad  this, 
if  I  do,  bl — t  me  ;   here's  this  here   bl — y  IV^if>hy  stiokin'  a  sword  into  my  stam." 
Then  ptJthaps  Uie  middy  would  giv«  tlie  wovd  *'  right  J<kc"  ki  ovd^i  to  pv^pare  for 
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marcliing  ;  but  some  turned  right  and  some  left,  while  others  turned  right  round  and 
were  faced  by  their  opposite  rank  man.  This  confusion  in  a  few  minutes,  however, 
would  be  rectified,  and  the  word  "  march  "  given  :  oflf  they  went,  some  whistling  t 
quick-step,  and  others  imitating  the  sound  of  a  dpum  with  his  voice,  and  keeping 
time  with  the  wliistler,  **  row  dididow,  dididow,  row  dow,  dow  '* — every  sort  of  antic 
trick  began  immediately,  particularly  treading  on  each  others'  heels.  I  once  saw  a 
fellow  suddenly  jump  out  of  the  line  of  march,  crying  out,  "  1  be  d — d  if  Riley 
hasn't  spikes  in  his  toes,  an'  I  won't  march  afore  him  any  longer,"  and  then  coolly 
fell  in  at  the  rear.  **  Keep  the  step,"  then  was  bandied  about,  with  a  thousand 
similar  expressions,  slaf^ng  each  other  s  hats  down  upon  their  eyes,  elbowing,  jost- 
ling, and  joking — away  they  went  to  beat  the  bushes  for  Frenchmen ;  and  even 
when  under  the  fire  of  both  the  hidden  riflemen  and  the  rampart  guns,  their  jollity 
was  unabated.  One  of  these  odd  fellows  was  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  rifle  ball  which 
broke  the  bones,  and  he  fell :  it  was  in  a  hot  pursuit  which  he  and  a  few  others  were 
engaged  in  after  a  couple  of  the  riflemen,  who  had  ventured  a  little  too  far  from  their 
position,  when,  seeing  that  he  could  follow  no  farther,  he  took  off  bis  tarry  hat  and 
flung  it  with  all  his  might  after  them ;  ''  there,  you  beggars,  1  wish  it  was  a  long 
eighteen  for  your  sakes.  The  poor  fellow  was  carried  off  by  bis  comnkdes,  and 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died. 

As  John  Bull  carries  all  his  peculiarities  into  foreign  parts,  so  were 

these  sailors    equally   tenacious  of   their  marine  usages  in  military 

service.     In  the  cannonading  of  the  town,  they  would  only  fire  in 

hroadsidcs,  and  such  was  their  zeal  in  firing,  that  they  at  length  blew 

up  themselves. 

Tlie  sailors'  battery,  containing  six  twenty-four  pounders,  almost  split  our  ears. 
These  enthusiastic  demi-devils  fired  not  as  the  other  batteries  did,  but  like  broadsides 
from  a  ship — each  discharge  was  eminently  distinguished  by  its  terrific  noise,  for  the 
guns  were  all  fired  at  once,  and  absolutely  shook  the  earth  at  every  round.  So  vehe- 
ment were  these  seamen  in  their  exertions,  that  they  blew  themselves  up  at  last !  This 
was  done  by  a  little  squat  fellow,  who  served  the  guns  with  ammunition  :  he  placed  a 
cartridge  against  a  lighted  match  in  his  hurry ;  this  exploding,  communicated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  and  the  natural  catastrophe  followed.  About  twenty  of  the 
brave  fellows,  among  whom  was  a  young  midshipman,  were  severely  burnt  and 
bruised  ;  out  of  which  number,  were  I  to  judge  from  their  appearance  as  they  were 
carried  past  us,  1  should  suppose  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  recovered.  They  were 
all  jet  black,  their  faces  one  shapeless  mass,  and  their  clothes  and  hair  burnt  to  a 
cinder.  In  the  midst  of  their  suffering  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  ease  them,  was 
swearing  at  tlie  little  sailor,  who  was  the  author  of  their  misfortune  ;  while  he,  poor 
creature,  in  addition  to  his  womids  and  bums,  patiently  suffered  the  whole  torrent  of 
his  comrades'  abuse. 

"  Geraghty*s  Kick  "  is  a  sketch  of  another  kind,  hut  equally  charac- 
teristic. Geraghty  was  a  powerful  Irishman,  who  once  kicked  a 
bursting  shell  out  of  the  middle  of  his  own  regiment  into  another. 
The  bravery  of  the  action  led  to.  encouragement,  and  encouragement 
led  to  insolence,  until  Geraghty  became  a  privileged  drunkard,  and' 
was  at  length  discharged  by  the  Colonel,  to  secure  his  regiment 
"from  the  further  consequence  of  Geraghty's  kick."  This  is  the 
account  of  the  exploit,  and  some  of  its  consequences. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  when  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  British  line  had  been  re- 
taken from  the  enemy,  after  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  fighting,  the  French 
continued  to  throw  shells  upon  it  with  most  destructive  precision.  One  of  those 
terrible  instruments  of  death  fell  close  to  a  party  of  grenadiers  belonging  to  tlie  forty- 
fifth  regiment,  who  were  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  fusee  was  burning 
rapidly,  and  a  panic  struck  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  for  they  could  not  move 
away  from  the  shell  on  account  of  the  compact  manner  in  which  the  troops  stood  :  it 
was  nearly  consumed — every  rapidly  succeeding  spark  from  it  promised  to  be  the  last 
— all  expected  instant  death — when  Tom  Geraghty,  a  tall  raw-boned  Irishman,  ran 
towards  the  shell,  crying  out,  "'By  J — — ,  I'll  have  a  kick  for  it,  if  it  was  to  be  my 
last ;"  and  with  a  determined  posh  from' his  foot,  sent  the  load  of  death  whirling  off 
the  height.    It  fell  amongst  a  close  column  of  men  below,  while  Geraghty,  leaning 
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over  the  verge  from  whence  it  fell,  witli  the  most  vehement  and  good-natdred  energy, 
bawled  out  •*  Mind  your  heads,  boys,  mind  your  heads  !**  Horror!  the  shell  burst — • 
it  was  over  in  a  moment.  At  least  twenty  men  were  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
explosion ! 

Geraghty  was  wholly  unconscious  of  having  done  any  mischief.  It  was  a  coarage<ni9 
impulse  of  the  moment,  which  operated  upon  him  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  the  in- 
jury to  the  service  was  not  worse  than  if  the  shell  had  remained  where  it  first  fell. 
Self<^eaervation  is  positively  in  favour  of  the  act,  considering  that  there  was  no  other 
WM"^ escaping  from  destruction. 

Very  serious  consequences  would  have  still  attended  the  matter,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  active  exertions  of  the  officers  ;  for  the  men  of  the  regiment,  among  which  the  shell 
was  thrown,  and  who  had  escaped,  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  mounting  the 
hill  and  executing  summary  punisliment  upon  the  grenadiers,  from  whom  the  unwel- 
come messenger  had  been  so  unceremoniously  despatched.  Thus  they  would  have 
increased  in  an  alarming  degree  the  evil  consequences  of  Geraghty*s  kick. 

An  unexpected  shower  of  admiration  and  fiattery,  like  the  sudden  possession  of  great 
and  unexpected  wealth,  produces  evil  effects  upon  a  weak  head.     The  perilous  kick, 
instead  of  exalting  Geraghty's  fortunes,  as  it  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  prudent 
man,  produced  the  very  opposite  consequences.     He  was  taiked  of  throughout  the  regi- 
ment— ^nay,  the  whole  division,  for  this  intrepid  act ;  every  body,  officers  and  all,  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  coolness  and  courage  ;  and  the  general  who  commanded  his 
regiment  (Sir  John  Doyle)  gave  him  tlie  most  flattering  encouragement.     All  this  was 
lost  upon  Geraghty  ;  he  was  one  of  those  crazy  fellows  whom  nothing  but  the  weight 
of  adversity  could  bring  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  steadiness  ;  and  instead  of  profiting 
by  his  reputed  bravery,  he  gave  way  to  tlie  greatest  excesses.     Finding  that  he  was 
tolerated  in  one,  he  would  indulge  in  another,  until  it  became  necessary  to  check  the 
exuberance  of  his  folly.     He  gave  way. completely  to  drunkenness:  when  under  the 
effects  of  liquor,  although  a  most  inoffisnsive  being  when  sober,  he  would  try  to  "  carry 
all  before  him,"  as  the  phrase  goes  ;  and  having  succeeded  in  this  so  frequently, 
amongst  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  his  regiment,  the  excitement  of 
the  excess  began  to  lose  its  pungency  in  his  imagination,  and  he  determined  to  extend 
bis  enjoyments  amongst  the  officers :  this  very  soon  led  him   to  most  disagreeable 
results.     It  had  been  ordered  that  the  privates- should  not  walk  upon  a  certain  part  of 
Ihe  parade  in  Colchester  Barracks.    Geraghty,  however,  thought  proper  to  kick  against 
it  as  determinedly  as  he  formerly  did  against  the  shell.     Charged  with  strong  rum,  he 
one  day  strutted  across  it  in  a  manner  becoming  a  hero  of  Talavera  (as  he  thought), 
and  was  seen  by  two  of  his  officers,  ensigns,  who  sent  the  orderly  to  desire  him  to 
move  off  the   forbidden  ground  ;  but  Geraghty   declined   obedience,   and  told  the 
orderly  to  "  be  off  to  the  devil  out  o*  that  J*     The  ensigns,  on  being  informed  of  the 
disobedience,  proceeded  to  the  delinquent,  and  renewed  their  orders,  which  were  not 
only  disregarded,  but  accompanied  by  a  violent  assault  from  Geraghty.     The  refrac- 
tory giant  seized  an  ensign  in  each  hand,  and  having  lifted  both  off  the  ground,  dashed 
their  heads  together.     This  was  seen  by  some  other  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  all  ran  instantly  to  rescue  the  sufferers  from  Geraghty *s  gripe.     None 
could,  however,  secure  him ;  he  raged  and  threatened  vengeance  on  all  who  came 
within  the  length  of  his  long  arms ;  nor  would  he  have  surrendered  had  it  not  been 
for  a  captain  in  the  regiment,  under  whose  eye  he  pulled  many  a  trigger  against  the 
enemy.     This  officer  approached  with  a  stick,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  began  to 
lay  on  in  good  style.     "  Leather  away,"  cried  Geraghty,  "  I'll  submit  to  you.  Cap- 
tain, and  will  suffer  any  thing  ;  flog  me,  if  you  like.     You  are  a  good  sodger,  an'  saw 

the  enemy ;  but  by  J ,  I'll  not  be  insulted  by  brats  o*  boys  who  never  smelt 

powdther." 

The  consequences  of  this  violence  of  course  led  to  punishment:  Geraghty  was 
flogged  for  the  mutiny ;  he  received  six  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  laid  heavily  on  ;  yet 
he  never  uttered  a  groan  during  the  whole  of  this  suffering  ;  and  when  taken  down, 
although  bleeding,  bruised,  and  doubtless  greatly  exhausted,  assumed  an  air  of  insolent 
triumph  ;  put  on  bis  shirt,  and  boldly  walked  oft*  to  the  hospital.  The  body  of  the  man 
was  overcome, — the  pallid  cheek,  the  bloodsliot  eye,  the  livid  lip,  the  clammy  mouth 
— ^all  declared  it  j  but  the  spirit  was  wholly  untouched  by  the  lash  :  nothing  on  earth 
could  touch  it. 

The  sketch  entitled  "  Punishment,"  is  clever  and  affecting.  The 
actual  infliction  of  the  flogging  is  evidently  drawn  by  one  who  has 
watched  the  reality  with  no  trifling  degree  of  feeling.  This  sketch  is 
worth  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 
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"  Parade,  Sir! — Parade,  Sir !— There**  a  parade  tbia  morning,  Sir ! " 

With  tUese  words*  grumbled  out  by  the  unyielding  leathern  lungs  of  my  servant,  I 
ivas  awakened  from  an  agreeable  dream  in  my  barrack-room  bed  one  morning  about  a 
quarter  before  eight  o'clock. 

"  Parade !  *' — I  reflected  a  moment; — "yes,"  said  I,  "  a  punithmtut  parade.*' 

I  proceeded  to  dress  ;  and  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window  I  saw  that  the  morning 
was  as  gloomy  and  disagreeable  as  the  duty  we  were  about  to  perform.  **  Curse  th« 
punishment! — curse  the  crimes  !  " — muttered  I  to  myself. 

I  was  soon  shaved,  booted,  and  belted.  The  parade-call  was  beaten,  and  in  i^ 
moment  I  was  in  the  barrack-yard. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  were  marching  their  squads  to  the  ground :  th» 
officers,  like  myself,  were  turning  out :  the  morning  was  cold  as  well  as  foggy  :  and 
there  was  a  sullen,  melancholy  expression  upon  every  man's  countenance,  incUcativf  ^ 
tlie  relish  they  had  for  a  punishment  parade  :  the  faces  of  the  officers,  as  upon  all  sc^h. 
occasions,  were  particularly  serious  :  the  women  of  the  regiment  were  to  be  seen  in 
silent  groups  at  me  barrack -windows — in  short,  every  thing  around  appealed  to  the 
heart,  and  made  it  sick.  Two  soldiers  were  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes  each  I 
One  of  them,  a  corporal,  had  till  now  preserved  a  good  character  for  many  years  is 
the  regiment ;  but  he  had  been  in  the  present  instance  seduced  into  the  commission 
of  serious  offences,  by  an  associate  of  very  bad  character.  Their  crimes,  arising 
doubtless  from  liabits  of  intoxication,  were,  disobedience  of  orders,  insolence  to  the 
sergeant  on  duty,  and  the  making  away  with  some  of  their  necessaries. 

The  regiment^  formed  on  the  parade,  and  we  marched  off  in  a  few  minuter  to  the. 
riding-house,  where  the  triangle  was  erected,  about  which  the  men  formed  a  square, 
with  the  colonel,  the  adjutant,  the  surgeon,  and  the  drummers  in  the  centre. 

"  Attentiion  !  "  roared  out  the  colonel.  I'he  word,  were  it  not  that  it  was  techai- 
caUy  necessary,  need  not  have  been  used,  for  the  attention  of  all  vras  most  intensA  ; 
and  scarcely  could  the  footsteps  of  the  last  men,  closing  iu,  be  fairly  said  to  have  br-okem 
the  gloomy  silence  of  the  riding-house.  The  two  prisoners  were  now  marched  intd 
the  centre  of  the  square,  escorted  by  a  corporal  and  four  men. 

**  Attention  !  **  was  again  called,  and  the  adjutant  commanded  to  read  the  proceed-^ 
ings  of  the  court-martial.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  colonel  commanded  the  privatf 
to  **  strip,*' 

The  drummers  now  approached  the  triangle,  four  in  number,  and  the  senior  took 
up  the  **  cat "  in  order  to  free  the  *'  tails  "  from  entanglement  with  eachotlier. 

**  Strip,  sir! "  repeated  the  colonel,  having  observed  that  the  prisoner  seemed 
reluctant  to  obey  the  first  order. 

**  Colonel,"  replied  he,  iu  a  determined  tone,  "  I'll  volunteer."* 

"  You'll  volunteer,  will  you,  sir?  " 

**  Yes ;  sooner  than  I'll  be  flogged." 

*'  I  am  not  sorry  for  that.  Such  fellows  as  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  service  except 
in  Afmca.  Take  him  back  to  tlie  guard-house,  and  let  the  necessary  papers  be  made 
out  for  him  immediately." 

The  latter  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  corporal  of  the  guard  who  escorted  the  pri* 
soners,  and  accordingly  the  man  who  volunteered  was  marched  off,  a  morose  fiKiwn 
and  contemptuous  sneer  strongly  marked  on  his  countenance. 

Tbe  colonel  now  addressed  the  other  prisoner. 

*'  You  are  the  last  man  in  the  regiment  I  could  have  expected  to  find  in  this  sitaAt 
tion.  I  made  you  a  corporal,  sir,  fiom  a  belief  that  you  were  a  deserving  man  ;  and 
you  had  before  you  every  hope  of  farther  promotion  ;  but  you  have  committed  such  • 
crime  that  I  must,  though  unwillingly,  permit  the  sentence  of  the  court  which  tri04 
you  to  take  its  effect."  Then  turning  to  the  sergeant-major,  he  ordered  him  to  cut  ciff 
the  corporal's  stripes  from  his  jacket :  tliis  was  done,  and  the  prisoner  then  stripped 
without  the  sUghtest  change  in  his  stem  but  penitent  countenance. 

Every  one  of  the  regiment  felt  for  the  unfortunate  corporal's  situation f  fbritwsp 
believed  that  nothing  but  intoxication,  and  the  persuasion  of  the  other  prisoner  wWk 
had  volunteered,  could  have  induced  him  to  subject  himself  to  the  pui^ialunent  hft 
Hfts  about  to  receive,  by  committing  such  a  breach  of  military  law,  as  that  of  wl)ie)i 
he  was  convicted.  The  colonel  himself,  although  apparently  rigorous  and  deters 
mined,  could  not,  by  all  his  efforts,  hidn  his  regret  that  a  good  man  should  be  tl^MI 
puAished  :  the  affected  frown,  and  the  loud  voice  in  command,  but  ill  concealed  bis 


*  Men  under  sentence  of  court-martial  were  allowed  the  option  of  eithe?  suffering 
the  sentence,  or- volunteering  to  serve  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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real  feefingi  ; — the  straggle  between  the  Lead  and  the  heart  was  ]dainly  to  be  teen  ; 
and  had  ue  head  had  but  the  smallest  looi)hole  to  have  escaped,  the  heart  would 
hare  gained  a  victory.  Hut  no  alternative  was  lefi ;  the  man  hud  been  a  corporal, 
and,  thei^ote,  was  the  holder  of  a  certain  degree  of  trust  from  his  superiors  :  had 
he  been  a  private  only,  the  crime  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity, 
oo  account  of  hia  former  good  character ;  but,  as  the  case  stood,  the  Colonel  could 
not  possibly  pardon  him,  much  as  he  wished  to  do  so.  No  officer  was  more  averse  to 
flogging  in  any  instance,  than  he  was ;  and  whenever  he  could  avert  that  punisbment, 
conaiBtent  with  his  judgment,  which  at  all  times  >^as  regulated  by  humanity,  he 
woold  gladly  do  it.  Flogging  was  in  his  eyi  s  an  odious  punishment,  but  he  found 
Aat  the  total  abolition  of  it  was  impossible  ;  he  therefore  held  tlie  power  over  the 
men,  but  never  used  it  when  it  could  be  avoided.  His  regiment  was  composed  of 
tronbleaome  spirits;  and  courts -martial  were  frequent:  so  were  sentences  to  the 
ponishment  of  the  lash  ;  but  seldom,  indeed,  were  tliose  punishments  carried  into 
fcxecation ;  for  if  the  Colonel  could  find  no  fair  pretext  in  the  ))revious  conduct  of 
the  criminal,  to  remit  his  sentence,  he  would  privately  request  the  Captain  of  bis 
company  to  intercede  for  him  when  about  to  be  tied  up  to  the  triangle  :  tlius  placing 
the  man  under  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  the  officer  under  whose  more  immediate 
command  he  was :  and  in  general,  this  proved  fur  more  salutary  than  the  punish- 
ment ever  could  have  done. 

It  is  not  Jlogginv  that  should  be  abolished  iii  the  army,  but  the  cruel  and  capri- 
eiotis  (minions  winch  move  the  lash.  Humanity  and  sound  judgment  are  the  best 
sestrictibnB  upon  this  species  of  punishment ;  and  when  they  are  more  frequently 
broQght  into  action  than  they  have  formerly  been,  there  will  be  but  few  dissentient 
opinions  upon  military  discipline. 

The  prisoner  was  now  stripped  and  ready  to  be  tied,  when  the  Colonel  aiked  him 
why  he  did  not  volunteer  fur  Africa,  with  the  other  culprit. 

"  No,  Sir,"  repUed  the  man ;  *'  I've  been  a  long  time  in  the  regiment,  and  I'll 
liot  give  it  up  for  three  hundred  lashes ;  not  that  I  care  about  going  to  Afiica.  I 
deserve  my  punishment,  and  I'll  bear  it ;  but  I'll  not  quit  the  regiment  yet.  Colonel." 

This  sentiment,  utterly  in  a  subdued  but  manly  manner,  was  applauded  by  a  smile 
of  satisfactioo  from  both  officers  and  men ;  but  most  of  all  by  the  old  Colonel,  who 
took  great  pains  to  show  the  contrary.  His  eyes,  although  sliaded  by  a  frown, 
beamed  with  pleasure.  He  bit  his  nether  lip ;  he  shook  his  head — but  all  would  not 
do ;  he  could  not  look  displeased,  if  he  had  ])ressed  his  brows  down  to  the  bridge  of 
Idk  nose ;  for  he  felt  flattered  that  the  prisoner  thus  openly  preferred  a  flogging  to 
quitting  him  and  his  regiment. 

The  man  now  presented  his  hands  to  be  tied  up  to  the  top  of  the  triangle,  and  his 
legs  below  :  the  cords  were  passed  round  them  in  silence,  and  all  was  ready.  I  saw 
tiie  Colonel  at  this  moment  beckon  to  the  surgeon,  who  approached,  and  both  wliis- 
p^ed  a  moment. 

Three  drummers  now  stood  beside  the  triangle,  and  the  sergeant,  who  was  to  give 
the  word  for  each  lash,  at  a  little  distance  opposite. 

The  first  drummer  began,  and  taking  three  steps  forward,  applied  the  lash  to  the 
soldier's  back — "  one** 

Again  he  struck — "  two,*' 

Again,  and  again,  until  twenty-Jive  were  called  by  the  sergeant.  Then  came  the 
8e66hd  drummer,  and  he  performed  his  twenty-five.  Then  came  the  third,  who  was 
a  stronger  and  a  more  heavy  striker  than  his  coadjutors  in  office:  this  drum(r.er 
bought  the  blood  out  upon  the  right  shoulder-blade,  which  perceiving,  he  struck 
lower  on  the  back ;  but  the  surgeon  ordered  him  to  strike  again  upon  che  bleeding 
part :  I  thought  this  was  cruel ;  bat  I  learnt  after,  from  the  surgeon  himself,  that  it 
gave  much  less  pain  to  continue  the  blows  as  directed,  than  to  strike  upon  the  un- 
touphed  skin. 

llie  poor  fellow  bore  without  a  word  his  flagellation,  holding  his  head  down  upon 
his  breaist,  both  his  arms  being  extended,  and  tied  at  the  wrists  above  his  head.  At 
th6  first  ten  or  twelve  blows,  he  never  moved  a  muscle ;  but  about  the  twenty-fifth, 
hB  clenched  his  teeth  and  cringed  a  little  from  the  lash.  During  the  second  twenty- 
five,  the  part  upon  which  the  cords  fell  became  blue,  and  appeared  thickened,  for  the 
wliole  space  of  the  shoulder-blade  and  centre  of  the  back  ;  and  before  the  fiftieth 
blow  was  struck,  we  could  hear  a  smothered  groan  from  the  poor  sufferer,  evidently 
caused  by  his  efforts  to  stifle  the  natural  exclamations  of  acute  pain.  The  third 
stiiker,  as  I  said,  brought  the  blood ;  it  oozed  from  the  swdlen  skin,  and  moistenifd 
tfa^  cords  which  opened  its  way  from  the  veins.    The  Colonel  directed  a  look  at  the 
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drummer^  which  augured  nothing  advantageous  to  his  interest ;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
his  twenty-five,  cried  out  to  him,  "  Halt,  Sir !  you  know  as  much  ahout  using  the  cat 
as  you  do  of  your  sticks.''  1'hen  addressing  the  Adjutant,  he  said,  "  Send  that  fel- 
low away  to  drill  :  tell  the  drum-major  to  giVe  him  two  hours  additional  practice  with 
tlie  sticks  every  day  for  a  week,  in  order  to  hring  his  hand  into — a — proper  move- 
ment." 

The  drummer  slunk  away  at  the  order  of  the  Adjutant,  and  one  of  the  others  took 
up  the  cat.  The  Colonel  now  looked  at  the  surgeon,  and  I  could  perceive  a  slight 
nod  pass,  in  recognition  of  something  previously  arranged  between  them.  This  was 
evidently  the  case  ;  for  tlie  latter  instantly  went  over  to  the  punished  man,  and  hav- 
ing  asked  him  a  question  or  two,  proceeded  formally  to  the  Colonel,  and  stated  some- 
thing  in  a  low  voice  :  upon  which  the  drummers  were  ordered  to  take  the  man  down. 
This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  When  about  to  be  removed  to  the  regimental  hospital^ 
the  Colonel  addressed  him  thus  i  **  Your  punishment,  sir,  is  at  an  end  ;  you  may 
thank  the  surgeon's  opinion  for  being  taken  down  so  soon."  (Every  one  knew  this 
was  only  a  pretext.)  *'  I  have  only  to  observe  to  you,  that  as  yoa  have  been  always, 
previous  to  this  fault,  a  good  man,  I  would  recommend  you  to  conduct  yourself  well 
for  the  future,  and  I  promise  to  hold  your  promotion  open  to  you  as  before." 

The  poor  fellow  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  and  burst  into  tears,  which  he  strove 
in  vain  to  hide. 

Wonder  not  that  the  hard  cheek  of  a  soldier  was  thus  moistened  by  a  tear ;  the 
heart  was  within  his  bosom,  and  these  tears  came  from  it.  The  lash  could  not  force 
one  from  his  'burning  eyelid ;  but  the  word  of  kindness — the  breath  of  tender  feeling 
from  his  respected  Colonel^  dissolved  the  stern  soldier  to  the  grateful  and  contrite 
penitent. 

We  shall  close  our  notice  with  an  extract  from  the  Recollections  in 
the  Peninsula. — It  is  a*  day  after  the  battle,*  and  shows  well  the  other 
aide  of  the  tapestry.  On  the  right  side,  glory,  heroism,  power,  and 
genius.  On  the  reverse,  wounds,  lamentation,  and  distress ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  ^e  side  is  the  darkness  of  the  other ;  power  is  reversed  by 
weakness,  hope  by  despair,  life  by  death. 

The  ^ay  after  the  battle,  I,  in  company  with  another,  rode  out  to  view  the  ground 
where  the  armies  had  so  recently  contended.  It  was  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded, 
accoutrements  and  arms ;  a  great  part  of  the  latter  broken.  At  those  points  where 
,  obstinate  fighting  took  place,  the  ground  was  covered  with  bodies  ;  a  great  number  of 
wounded,  both  French,  English,  and  Portuguese,  lay  along  the  road,  groaning  and 
craving  water.  The  village  of  Gamarra  Mayor  was  shattered  with  heavy  shot,  and 
the  bridge  covered  with  dead,  as  well  as  its  arches  choked  up  with  bodies  and  accou- 
trements. We  returned  by  the  main  road,  to  where  the  centre  of  the  army  was 
engaged.  Here  were  the  French  huts,  and  their  broken  provisions,  half  cooked, 
lying  about ;  this  was  a  level  interspersed  with  little  hillocks  and  brusliwood :  we 
were  then  surrounded  with  dead  and  wounded ;  several  cars  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  latter.  A  fe^  straggling  peasants  could  be  seen  at  a  distance,  watching  an 
opportunity  for  plunder — there  was  a  dreadful  silence  over  the  scene.  A  poor  Irish- 
woman ran  up  to  one  of  the  surgeons  near  us,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  where 
was  the  hot^ital  of  the  eighty-second  regiment — I  think  it  was  the  eighty^second — 
she  wrung  her  hands,  and  said  that  the  men  told  her  she  would  find  her  husband 
wounded ;  and  she  had  travelled. back  for  the  purpose.  I'he  surgeon  told  her  that  the 
only  hospital  on  the  field  visits  in  a  cottage,  to  which  he  pointed;  but  informed  her 
that  all  the  wounded  would  be  conveyed  to  Vittoria.  The  half- frantic  woman . 
proceeded  towards  the  cottage,  over  the  bodies  which  lay  in  her  way,  and  had  not  gone 
more  than  about  fifty  yards,  when  she  fell  on  her  face,  and  uttered  the  most  bitter 
cries.  We  hastened  to  her — she  was  embracing  the  body  of  a  serjeant,  a  fine  tall 
fellow  who  lay  on  his  face.  "  Oh!  it's  my  husband — it's  my  husband!"  said  she; 
"  and  he  is  dead  and  cold."  One  of  the  men  turned  the  body  on  his  face  ;  the  serjeant 
had  been  shot  in  the  neck,  and  his  ankle  was  shattered.  The  lamentations  ef  the 
woman  were  of  tlie  most  heart-rending  kind,  but  not  loud.  She  continued  to  sit  by  her 
lifeless  husband,  gazing,  on  his  pale  countenance,  and  moving  her  head  and  body  to 
and  fro,  in  the  most  bitter  agony  of  woe  : — she  talked  to  the  dead  in  the  most  anec- 
tiouate  language — of  her  orphans — of  her  home — and  of  their  former  happiness.  After 
a  /Considerable  time,  by  persuasion,  we  got  her  upon  one  of  the  cars  with  the  wounded, 
and  pbced  iia^^  body  olh/nr  husband  bej44®  ^T.»  this  we  did  because  she  expreseed  a 
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wi§h  to  Lave  it  buried  by  a  clergyman.     She  thanked  us  more  by  looks  than  words, 
and  the  melancholy  load  proceeded  slowly  to  Vittoria. 

In  onr  way  back  to  the  town,  my  companion's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dead 
Portogueae  ;  he  raised  up  tlie  body,  and  asked  me  to  look  through  it — I  did  absolutely 
look  through  it.  A  cannon-ball  had  passed  into  the  breast  and  out  at^he  back — and 
8b  rapid  must  have  been  its  transit,  from  its  forming  Hoch  a  clear  aperture — in  cir- 
camference  about  twelve  inches — that  the  man  must  have  been  close  tq  the  canon^s 
flMmth  when  he  was  shot — ^it  spoke  volumes  for  the  courage  of  the  troops. 

The  hospital  at  Vittoria  that  evening  presented  a  sad  spectacle  ;  not  only  was  part 
of  it  filled  with  wounded,  but  the  streets  all  round  it — about  two  thousand  men, 
indnding  those  of  the  French  witli  those  of  the  Allies.  Owing  to  the  rapid,  and 
periiaps  unexpected  advance  of  the  army,  there  were  only  three  sui^^eons  to  attend  this 
irast  number  of  wounded,  for  the  first  two  days  after  Uie  battle  ;  and,  from  the  same 
reason,  no  provisions  were  to  be  had  for  them  for  a  week  !  The  commissariat  had 
not  provided  for  the  exigency,  and  the  small  portion  of  bread  that  could  be  purchased 
was  sold  for  three  shillings  per  pound.  From  these  casualties,  I  often  thought  since, 
that  in  cases  of  expected  general  actions,  if  one  half  of  both  medical  and  commissariat 
ataff  were  under  orders  to  remain  on  the  field  until  relieved,  instead  of  following  their 
respective  divisions,  it  would  obviate  such  privations.  However,  there  is  every  excuse 
ui  this  case,  considering  the  unexpected  lapidity  of  the  advance.  No  fault  whatever 
can  be  laid  to  either  of  the  departments  in  this  instance  :  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
advancing  to  such  distance  beyond  Vittoria,  as  required  too  long  a  time  to  retrace. 
.  In  going  through  the  hospital,  I  saw  in  one  room  not  less  than  thirty  hussars — of  the 
ipth  and  15th,  I  think — all  wounded  by  lances ;  and  one  of  them  had  nineteen  wounds 
to  his  body: — the  surgeon  had  already  amputated  his  left  arm.  One  of  the  men 
described  the  way  in  which  so  many  of  their  brigade  became  wounded.  He  said,  that 
in  charging  the  rear  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  retreating,  the  horses  had  to  leap  up  a 
bank,  nearly  breast  high,  to  make  good  the  level  above.  At  this  moment  a  body  of 
Polish  lancers,  headed  by  a  general,  dashed  in  upon  them,  the  general  crying  out,  in 
broken  Engliab,  **  Come  on  !  I  care  not  for  your  fine  hussar  brigade,**  They  jfought  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  although  ultimately  the  lancers  retired  and  left  the  ground  to 
the  hussars,  yet  the  latter  lost  many  killed  and  wounded.  "  That  man,"  said  the 
hutfsar,  "  who  lies  there  with  the  loss  of  his  arm  and  so  dreadfully  wounded,  fought  a 
4osen  lancers,  all  at  him  at  once,  and  settled  some  of  them  ;  at  last  he  fell,  and  the 
lancers  were  about  to  kill  him,  when  the  general  cried  out  to  take  him  to  the  rear,  for 
he  was  a  brave  fellow.  The  skirmish  continued,  and  the  general  cut  that  man  there 
across  the  nose,  in  fighting  singly  with  him — but  he  killed  the  general  after  all." 

I  turned  and  saw  a  young  hussar,  with  a  gash  across  his  nose,  and  he  confirmed 
what  his  comrade  said.  The  man  who  had  the  nineteen  wounds,  I  have  since  heard, 
recovered :  he  seemed  much  to  regret  the  fate  of  the  general  who  saved  his  life, 
Tmw  this  brave  officer's  body  buried  the  next  day  in  tlie  principal  church  of  Vittoria* 

In  passing  through  another  part  of  the  hospital,  I  perceived  a  Portuguese  female 
lying  on  the  gpround  upon  straw,  in  the  midst  of  numbers  of  wounded  men.  1  inquired 
(n  her,  was  she  wounded.  She  pointed  to  her  breast,  and  showed  me  where  the  bullet 
had  passed,  I  asked  her  how  she  received  the  shot,  and  was  horror-struck  when  the 
dying  woman  informed  me  that  it  was  her  marido, — her  own  husband, — who  vhot  her 
just  as  the  action  was  commencing — she  said  he  deliberately  put  the  muzsle  of  his  gun 
to  her  breast  and  fired !  This  may  be  false  }  I  hope  it  is,  for  tlie  sake  of  humanity  :-^ 
i|  might  be  that  the  woman  was  plandering  the  dead ;  and  perhaps  killing  the  wounded, 
when  some  of  the  latter  shot  her.  However,  be  the  fact  as  it  ma^,  it  was  thus  sho 
told  her  story.    She  was  in  great  pain,  and  I  should  think  did  not  uve  much  longer. 
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It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  print  MSS.  under  the  idea  that  it  is  done 
for  the  first  time.  ^The  editor  of  this  curious  little  pamphlet  lahonrs 
under  an  approach  to  this  blunder.  He  certainly  was  not  bound  to 
know  that  there  is  in  existence  a  printed  pamphlet  attributed  to  the 

•  Flag^lum  Parliamentaiium,  being  sarcastic  Notices  of  nearly  two  hundred  Mem- 
bers of  the  First  Parliament  after  the  Restoration  A.D.  1661  to  A.D,  1678.  From  A 
contemiporary  MS,  in  the  British  Museum.    London,  Nicbolls,  1897, 19ino» 
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celebrated  Andrew  Marvel,  which  is  more  than  a  counterpart  of  the  Fla- 
gellum ;  but  had  he  known  it,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  have  per- 
mitted his  discovery  to  sleep  on  in  the  catacombs  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Parliament  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration  acquired, 
very  justly,  the  name  of  the  Pensioner  Parliament ;  its  title  to  thia 
epithet  is  exceedingly  well  founded.  The  very  journals  of  the  House^ 
as  entered  in  the  subsequent  Parliament,  have  established  its  claims 
to  it.  Many  of  the  particulars  of  bribery  would  naturally  becon^ 
known,  and  the  undisguised  gifts  of  place  and  office  were,  of  course, 
matters  of  notoriety.  One  of  the  obvious  means  of  opposition  in 
resisting  measures  which  they  disapproved,  was  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  motives  under  which  the  court  party  were  probably  acting. 
With  tliis  object,  a  pamphlet  was  printed  under  this  title,  "  A  sea^ 
sonable  Argument  to  persuade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in  England  to 
petition  for  a  new  Parliament;  or,  a  List  of  the  principal  Labourers  in 
the  great  Design  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power,  who  have  betrayed 
their  Country  to  the  Conspirators,  and  bargained  with  them  to  main- 
tain a  Standing  Army  in  England,  under  the  Command  of  the  bigotted 
Popish  Duke,  who,  by  the  Assistance  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  Scotch 
Army,  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  those  in  France,  hopes  to  bring  all 
back  to  Rqme,''  Amsterdam,  1677^  4to.  This  pamphlet  we  have  not 
at  the  present  moment  access  to,  but  in  Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II. 
a  sufficient  nun^iber  of  paiiiculars  are  given  to  show  that  the  printed 
work  embraces  the  other.  Harris  speaks  of  the  pamphlet  being  iu  his 
time  very  scarce  and  curious,  and  proceeds  to  make  some  copiou3 
quotations  from  it,  to  which  we  shall  allude,  after  having  given  an 
account  of  the  Flagellum.  In  it,  as  in  the  Seasonable  Argument,  tl^ 
members  are  classed  in  counties,  their  characters  delineated,  and  their 
gains  specified.  The  language  used  is  sufficiently  plain,  and,  after 
the  manners  of  the  times,  somewhat  coarse.  The  expressions  "  Cully  *' 
for  tool,  and  "  Snip  "  for  snack  or  bribe,  are  bandied  about  with  much 
freedom.  The  editor  speaks  of  his  publication  in  the  following  terms,  and. 
ingeniously  endeavours  to  determine  the  epoch  at  which  it  was  written. 

"  In  this  tract,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Members  of  the 
Parliament  summoned  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  which 
existed  from  1661  to  1678,  are  named;  accompanied  by  observa- 
tions, illustrative  of  their  respective  characters,  or  explanatory  of 
the  motives  which  induced  them  to  become  the  mere  instrumenta  of 
the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  their  senatorial  duties.  These  notiees 
bear  undoubted  evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  extensive  information 
of  their  author,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  laconic,  but  cutting' 
severity.  To  what  degree  they  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  credit,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  for  the  imputed  crimes  are  of  that  secret 
and  personal  nature,  as  to  render  [which  renders]  it  unlikely  that 
proof  of  their  having  occurred  can  now  be  adduced, ;  whilst  many  of 
the  parties,  however  mischievous  in  their  day,  were  far  too  insiguifi^if. 
cant  to  have  received  [to  receive]  the  attention  of  historians,  l^i 
manners  of  the  period,  however,  ajGford  strong  grounds  foj^  h^Yievu^ 
in  the,  total  absence  of  moral  worth  with  which  so  many  of  these, 
^dividnajls  are  charged;  and  it  most  be  confessed  that  the  idea 
generally  entertain<^d  of  the  most  eminent  ainong;  them  is  strictly 
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consistent  with  what  is  said  of  tliom  in  tliosc  sheets.  Aiiotlicr  iniilc- 
rlal  circumstance  in  support  of  the  vcrncity  of  the  Ktatomeiits,  is  the 
correctness    of  the  account  of  the  situations  hold   hv  tlie  diii'eicnt 

girsons  mentioned,  while  it  is  certain  tliut  the  \vhf»1e  of  tliom  sat  in 
arliament  hctwccn  the  years  1G61  and  107*2.  Still,  h<)\vcv<>r,  it  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  contended  that  ali  which  is  stated,  i.s  in  ho 
implicitly  relied  upon.  Much  must  undouhtedly  be  allowed  fur  tlie 
miimus  with  which  the  portraits  were  sketched:  hut,  tlionf^h  they 
were  prohahly  caricatures,  it  is  to  be  ronicnibered  that  canratures 
are  often  faithful  [striking]  likenesses. 

'^  It  would  he  as  difficult  to  discover  hy  whom,  as  upon  what  occa- 
sion, this  bitter  article  was  drawn  up  ;  hut,  from  the  remark  respect- 
ing Sir  Charles  Sedley,  that  he  had  *  promised  the  King  to  bo  ab- 
sent/ it  seems  that  it  was  the  list  of  such  members  as  would  support 
the  Court  against  a  motion  about  to  be  brought  forward  inimical  to 
its  wishes.  Instead  of  fatile  speculations,  these  points  are  left  to 
the  discernment  of  the  reader,  who  will  be  much  assisted  in  his  in- 
qairyby  the  following  evidence  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

*'  From  the  notice  of  the  motion  respecting  hearth-money,  the  bill 
for  which  passed  in  March,  1662  ;  and  of  the  grant  of  two  millions 
and  a  half,  which  evidently  referred  to  the  supplies  voted  towards  the 
prosdcution  of  the  Dutch  war  in  November,  1664,  it  is  certain  that 
it  must  have  heen  composed  after  those  years.  Two  other  facts  even 
prove  that  it  was  compiled  between  the  23rd  of  May,  1671>  and  the 
22od  of  April,  1672 :  for  on  the  former  day  Sir  Edward  Turner, 
i^ho^  is  said  to  be  *  now  made  Lord  Chief  Baron,*  was  appointed  to 
that  situation ;  and  on  the  latter.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  clearly 
was  not  a  Peer  when  this  writer  speaks  of  him,  was  created  Barou 
Clifford  of  Chudlcigh." 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  ancient  "  Black  Book,"  we  shall 
select  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  remarkable  names,  with  the 
specifications  attached  to  them. 

Sir  Hum.  JFinch, — Of  the  Council  of  Trade  of  our  Plantations,  for 
which    600/.  per  annum,    with  a  promise  of  being  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. 
Sir  Thomas  Higgons, — A  poor  man's  son ;    married  the  Earl  of 

Bath's  sister.     Sent  to  Saxony  with  the  Garter. 
Sir  Thomas  Dolman. — Flattered  with  belief  of  being  made  Secretary 

of  State. 
Sir  John  Bennett. — Brother  to  the  Lord  Arlington  ;   Postmaster ; 
cheated  the  poor  indigent  officers ;  an  Excise  and  Prize  Officer ; 
Lieutenant  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners'  Band,  for  which  he  has 
a  fee  of  160/.  per  annum. 
Sir  Richard  Temple. — Under  the  lash  for  his  State  model  of  Govern- 
ment, which  the  King  got  from  him. 
Sir  fFtlliam  Drake. — Son-in-law  to  Montague  the  Queen's  Attorney. 
Sir  Charles  Wheeler. — A  foot  Captain:  once  flattered  with  hopes 
of  being  Master  of  the  Rolls,  now  Governor  of  Nevis :    Privy- 
chamber  man. 
fFilliam  Lord  Arlington. — A  Chatham  Collector,  and  a  Court  cully ; 

laughed  at  by  them. 
Thomas  Cromlcy. — A  C-ourt  cully. 
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Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny. — A  private  forsworne  cheat  in  the  Prize 
Office,  with  the  profit  of  which  he  hought  the  place  of  the  Comp- 
troller to  the  Duke  of  York ;  of  the  King's  Privy-chamher. 

Sir  John  Cory  ton. — Guilty  with  Trelawny.  Hath  a  patent  for 
Lights. 

Sir  Richard  Edgcomh, — Cullyed  to  marry  the  Halcyon  hulk  break- 
ing Sandwich's  daughter. 

Sir  Charles  Harbor d, — First  a  poor  Solicitor,  now  his  Majesty's 
Surveyor-general,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  sale  of  the  Fee- 
farm  Rents. 

Bernard  Grenville. — Eldest,  query,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bath; 
had  3,000/.  given  him  to  fetch  him  out  of  prison. 

Silas  Titus. — Once  a  rebel,  now  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

John  Arundell. — Whose  father  is  the  Excise  farmer  of  Cornwall, 
and  hath  received  very  great  gifts. 

Sir  fFilliam  Godolphin. — Farmer  of  the  Tin  Mines  and  Governor  of 
Scilly  Island. 

Sydney  Godolphin. — A  pimping  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

John  Trelawny. — His  Majesty's  Carrier;  now  and  then  has  a  snip 
out  of  the  Tax. 

Henry  Seymour. — A  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs  of  London,  Master  of  the  Hamper  Office,  besides  has  got 
in  Boones,  3,000/. 

John  Birch. — ^An  old  Rumper,  who  formerly  bought  nails  at  Bristol^ 
where  they  were  cheap,  and  carried  them  into  the  West  to  sell  at; 
Exeter  and  other  places,  but  marrying  a  rich  widow  got  into  the 
House,  and  is  now  Commissioner  in  all  Excises,  and  is  one  of  the 
Council  of  Trade. 

Lord  Hawly. — A  Captain  of  a  troop  of  Horse ;  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  his  Highness ;  Serjeant  Bufifoon ;  Commissioner  for  the  sale 
of  the  Fee-farm  Rents. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford. — The  grandson  of  a  poor  Devonshire  Vicar  ;  ^ 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  ;  one  of  the  Lords  Commissiooers  of . 
the  Treasury.     Bribe-master-general. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot. — The  King's  Jeweller ;  a  great  cheat  at  bowls 
and  cards,  not  born  to  a  shilling. 

Sir  John  Northcott.  An  old  Round  head,  now  the  Lord  of  Bath's 
cully. 

Sir  Courtney  Poole.  The  first  mover  for  Chimney  Money,  for  which 
he  had  the  Court  thanks,  but  no  snip. 

Peter  Prideaux. — A  secret  pensioner  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  his 
daily  food. 

Sir  John  Maynard. — The  King's  Sergeant,  for  which  and  his  par- 
don he  paid  10,000/. 

Henry  Ford. — So  much  in  debt  he  cannot  help  his  taking  his 
Bribe,  and  promise  of  employment. 

Sir  John  Shaw. — First  a  vintner's  poor  boy,  afterwards  a  Cus- 
tomer that  cheated  the  nation  of  100,000/. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill. — A  pimp  to  his  own  daughter  ;  one  of  the 
Green  Cloth  ;  and  Commissioner  for  Irish  Claims. 

Anthony  Ashly. — Son  to  the  Lord  that  looks  on  both  sides  and  one 
wry  who  is  the  great  Bribe-taker,  and  has  got  and  cheated 
160,000/. 
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Thomas  King. — A  poor  beggarly  fellow  who  sold  his  voice  to  the 

Treasurer  for  60/.  Bribe, 
Roger  Vaughan, — ^A  pitiful  pimping  Bed-chamber-man  to  Ms  High- 
ness, and  Captain  of  a  foot  Company.  ■ 
Sir  Edward  Turner. — ^Who  foir  a  secret  service  had  lately  a  Bribe 
of  4000/.  as  in  the  Exchequer  may  be  seen,  and  about  2000/.  be- 
fore ;  now  made  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
discount  Lord    Mandeville. — A   Bed-chamber    pimp:    has   great 
'  Boones  that  way. 

Major  fFalden. — Indebted  to  the  King. 
Sir  Francis  Clerke. — A  cheating-  Commissioner  of  the  Prize  Office, 

and  gave  600/.  to  be  made  one. 
Thomas  Lord  Gorge. — A  secret  Court  pensioner  for  his  vote. 
Charles  Earl  of  Ancram. — A  poor  Scot,  therefore  a  K. 
Sir  William  Bucknell. — Once  a  poor  factor  to  buy  malt  for  the- 
brewers,  now  a  farmer  of  the  Revenues  of  England  and  Ireland, 
on  the  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  goes  9nip  with* 
him,  to  whom  he  has  given  20,000/. 
Sir  Robert  Carr. — Married  first  his  mother's  maid,  to  whom  he  gave 
1000/.  th9,t  she  should  not  claim  him,  because  he  was  married  ta 
Secretary  Bennett's  sister.     He  had  a  list  of  his  debts  given  in  to 
the  Bribe-master  Clifford's  hands,  who  has  already  paid  off  7000/. 
of  them. 
Sir  Fretzvill  Hollis. — A  promise  to  be  Rear  Admiral  the  next  fleet, 
and  500/.  per  annum  pension,  from  the  Revenue  farmers ;  lately 
3000/.  in  money. 
Sir  Philip  Warioick. — A  poor  parson's  son ;  then  a  singing  boy  at 
Westminster ;  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  where  he  got 
6000/. ;  now  Clerk  of  the  Signet. 
Sir  W.  I) oy ley. -—Who  cheated  the  Dutch  prisoners  in  their  allow- 
ance above  7000/.  by  which  some  thousands  of  them  were  starved ; 
Commissioner  of  the  Prizes ;  now  of  foreign  and  Excise ;  one  of 
the  Tellers  in  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  Allen  Apsley. — Treasurer  to  his  Highness ;  Master  Falconer  to 
the  King ;  and  has  had  40,000/.  in  other  things  ;  not  worth  a  penny 
before. 
Joseph  Williamson. — Formerly  a  poor  Servitor;  was  Secretary  to 
the   Lord  Arlington ;  Receiver  and  Writer  of  the  King's  private 
letters. 
Sir  John  Marley. — Formerly  Governor  of  Newcastle,  which  he  be- 
trayed to  Cromwell  for  1000/.     He  i«  now  Governor  of  it  again, 
and  pardoned  his  former  treachery,  that  his  vote  might  follow  the 
Bribe-master-general ;  and  very  poor. 
Sir   George  Downing. — Formerly  Okey's  little  Chaplain ;  a  great 
promoter  of  the  Dutch  war;  a  Teller  in  the  Exchequer;  of  the 
Council  of  Trade,  and  Secretary  to  the  Treasurers.     He  keeps  six 
whores  in  pay,  and  has  yet  got  40,000/. 
Somerset  Fox. — A  Privy-chamber  man,  and  a  Court  cully. 
Ed.  Warring. — An  Excise  Officer  and  Collector  of  the  Hearth-money, 

worth  700/.  per  annum. 
^i>  William  Bassett. — Exceeding  much  in  debt,  and  has  engaged  to 
vote  as  his  father  Sevmour  would  have  him. 
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Sir  Edmund  Windham. — Knight  Marshal.     His  wife   nursed  th^ 

King  ;'  he  has  had' some  old  Boones. 
Sir  Robert  Holmes, — A  sea  Admiral  that  got  40/)00/.  at  Guinea : 

Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Sir  George  Cartwright, — Has  heen  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  of 

Ireland.     He  is  Vice-Chamherlain  to  the  King :  has  cheated  the 

King  and  Nation  300,000/. 
Sir  Allen  Broderick. — Brihe-broker  for  his  master  the  Cl^AQcellor  : 

Surveyor  of  Ireland.     He  got  30,000/.  hut  in  keeping  whores  has 

spent  most  again. 
Sir  John  Duncomhe. — A  Privy-councillor ;  once  Commissioner  of  the 

Ordnance,  now  of  the  Treasury,  and  Bapt.  May's  hrother-in-law. 
Sir  Ed,  Pooley. — Has  had  5,000/.  given  him.    A  Commissioner  in  se- 
veral things  ;  a  pimp  once  to  his  own  sister,  who  had  a  bastard. 
Sir  Adam  Browne, — ^A  Court  cully. 
Thomas  Dematioy, — A  poor  Scot  who  married  his  Lady,  was  chosen 

by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  at  his  election. 
Thomas  Mor rice. — ^A  broken  stocking-seller  ;  is  promised  some  estate 

in  Ireland;  underpay  of  the  Bribe-master  Clifford^  who  has  ad- 
vanced him  50/. 
Bapt,  May. — Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  Pimp-general. 
Orlando  Bridgman. — Son  to  the  Lord  Keeper,   whose  wife   takes 

bribes,  and  has  engaged  her  son  shall  vote  with  the  Court. 
Sir  Thomas  Woodcock. — Deputy    Governor  of  Windsor:    has  ». 

Compt.  share,  has  had  10,000/.  worth  of  land  given  him,  formerly 

not  worth  one  farthing. 
Charles  Lord  BuckhtLrst, — Who  with  a.  good  will  parted  with  his 

play-wench,  and  in  gratitude  is  made  one  of  the  Bed-chamber :  has 

the  ground  of  the  Wardrobe  given  him,  and  6,000/.  at  three  several 

tiipes. 
Roger  Earl  of  Orrery. — Formerly  a  great  rebel  that  moved  for  a 

massacre  of  all  the  Cavaliers ;  now  Governor  of.  Munste.r^  and  has 

a  Regiment  there.     A  Privy-councillor  in  both  kingdoms* 
Thomas  Thynne, — CuUyed  for  leave  to  hunt  in  New  Park, 
Sir  Stephen  Fox, — Once  a  link  boy ;  then  a  singing  boy  at  Salisbury ; 

then  a  serving  man  ;  and  permitting  his  wife  to  be  common. beyond 

sea,  at  the  Restoration  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Guards,  where. 

he  has  cheated  100,000/.  and  is  one  of  the  Green  Cloth. 
Sir  John  Birkhenhead, — A  poor  Alehouse  keeper's  son  ;  now,  has  the 

Faculty  Office,  and  is  one  of  the  Masters  of  Request. 
Edward  Seymour. — ^The  Duchess's  convert,  who  by  agreement  lost 

1,500/.  at  cards  to  him^  and  promised  if  he  would  vote  for  Taxes 

for  her  he  should  he  a  rich  man ;  has  had  several  sums  given  hdm. 
Sir  John  Trevor, — Once  the  great  instrument  of  Cromwell,  and  has 

got  by  rebellion  1,500/.  per  annum  out  of  the  Lord  Derby's  estate. 

Has  been  Envoy  in  France:  is  now  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  Clerk, — ^Hath  had  a  lick  at  the  Bribe-pot. 
Samuel  Sandys,—^ At  i\iQ  beginning  of  the  Sessions  had  a  1,000/.  lick 

out  of  the  Bribe-pot ;  has  15,000/.  given  in  the  Excise  farm   of. 

Devon. 
Sir  John  Han7a(\r, — ^A,  Pxivy-chamVer  maajBuch  in  d.ebt ;  had  600/. 

given  him  to  follow  his  election. 
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Sir  Thomas  Osborne. — Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  worth  1,500?.  per 
anmun. 

Sir  John  Talbot, — Captain  of  the  Guards  ;  an  Excise  farmer ;  Com- 
missioner of  Prizes,  and  a  great  cheater  therein ;  one  of  the  Mooitora 
io  the  Commons  House  ;  and  Commissioner  of  Fee-farm  Rents. 

Marmaduke  Darcy. — Has^  the  King*s  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  and  IfiOOL 
p^r  annum  for  twelve  Colts  every  year;  and  of  Privy-chamher 
besides. 

Sir  Robert  Long. — Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer ;  got  50,000/.  at 
least  by  Queen  Mother's  business  he  managed. 

Sir  Sol.  Swale. — ^High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire ;  preserved  by  the  Court 
fox  making  two  forged  Wills.  Sent  his  sons  beyond  the  sea  to  be 
Papists. 

Sir  Denny  Ashhurnham, — One  of  the  Bed-chamber ;  son-in-law  to 
Mr.  Ashhurnham  that  betrayed  the  old  King,  and  was  tamed  out  of 
the  House  for  taking  Bribes,  and  got  by  the  King  80,000/^ 

Sir  Charles  Sidley, — Promised  the  King  to  be  absent. 

Sir  Herbert  Price. — ^Master  of  the  King's  Household ;  pays  no  debts ; 
his  son  in  the  Guards,  his  daughter  with  the  Queen. 

Roger  Whitby. — Knight  Harbinger ;  means  honestly,  but  dares  not 
show  it. 

Harris  has  not  quoted  many  names,  and  as  we  have  not  the  book, 
we  are  unable  to  add  more.  Those  that  he  has  given  will  show  the 
same  hand,  but  with  a  variety  in  the  phrase,  and  generally  with  an 
addition  to,  and  sometimes  with  an  omission  of  detail,  which  is  inex- 
^cable  except  under  the  idea  that  the  **  flagellation*'  is  the  rough 
(taught  of  the  list.     For  instance,  he  ^ves ; — 

Sir  William  Draksy  Bart. — ^Under  the  command  of  his  fatber-in-law, 
the  Chief  Baron  Montague,  who  enjoys  1500/.  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  [Here  is  not  only  additional  detail,  but  a  difference  ia 
the  rank  of  Montague,  which  shows  that  the  MS.  had  been  written 
some  time  before  it  passed  through  the  press.^ 

William  Lord  Allington. — In  debt  very  much :  a  court  pensioner, 
and  in  hopes  of  a  white  staff.  A  cully.  [Here  again  is-  greater  co- 
piousness of  particulars,  though  the  stroke  *^  laughed  at "  by  the 
persons  who  make  a  tool  of  him  is  omitted.] 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bart. — One  that  is  known  to  have  sworn 
himself  into  4,000/.  at  least  in  his  accounts  of  the  Prize  Office, 
Comptroller  to  the  Dake,  and  has  got  in  gratuities  to  the  valne>^ 
of  lO/KH)/.,  besides  what  he  is  promised  for  being  informer. 
QTfaisis  evidently  an  amended  edition  of  the  manuscript.]^ 

Thomas  King,  Esq. — ^A  pensioner  for  50/.  a  session,  &c.,  meat  and 
drink,  and  now  and-  then  a  suit,  of  clothes.  [The  character  la 
here  nearly  identical,  and  manifastly  by  the  same  peu*] 

Charles,  Earl  of  Ancram^ — ^A  pooi:  Scot,  5Q0L  perrannum  pension. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson. — Once  a  poor  footboy,  then  a.8ervitor9  new 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  a^d  pepsioner  to  the  JPIrench  King. 

Sir  George  Downing. — X  poor  child  bred  upon  charity :  like  Judas, 
betrayed  his  master.  What  then  can  his  country  expeet.-  He 
drew  and  advised  the  oa|^h  of  renouncing..the  King's  family.  Bor 
his  houcsty,  fidelity,  &c.,  rewarded  by  His  Majesty  with  80;00e/. 
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'  at  least,  and  is  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs;  the  hand-bell 
to  call  the  courtiers  to  vote  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  an  Exchequer 

-  teller.  * 

Sir  Edmund  JVyndham, — ^Knight  Martial,  in  boons  5,000/.  His 
wife  was  the  King's  nurse. 

Baptist  May,  Esq. — Privy  purse  1,000/.  per  annum  allowance :  got 

.  besides,  in  boons  for  secret  service,  4,000/.  This  is  he  that  said 
600/.  per  annum  to  drink  ale,  eat  beef,  and  to  stink  with,  &c. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox, — First  a  poor  foot- boy,  and  then  a  singing-boy, 
has  got  in  places,  by  the  court,  160,000/. ;  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
[In  this  instance  there  is  a  retrenchment  of  a  piquant  circumstance 
of  scandal ;  but  in  most  of  the  prior  instances  the  particulars  are 
increased,  and  given  with  greater  minuteness ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  MS.  was  an  original  draught,  after- 

.  wards  revised  and  enlarged.] 

Some  of  the  names  given  by  Harris  from  the  printed  pamphlet  are 
characterized   in    an  essentially  different    manner,    which    may    be. 
accounted   for  by  the  author,    in  the  interval  between  the  date  of 
one  and  the  other,  having  procured  more  authentic  information.   Such 
are  the  following : — 

Sir  Robert  Holmes, — First  an  Irish  livery-boy,  then  a  highwayman, 
BOW  bashaw  of  the  Isle  of  Wight:  got  in  boons,  and  by  rapine, 
100,000/. ;  the  cursed  beginner  of  the  Dutch  war. 

Edward  Seymour. — Had,  for  four  years,  2,000/.  pension,  to  betray 
the  country  party  for  which  he  then  appeared.  But  since  he  hath 
sliown  himself  barefaced,  and  is  Treasurer  to  the  Navy,  and 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  the 
Popish  cabal. 

In  several  instances  names  occur  in  Harris  which  are  not  in  the 
Flagellum.  Our  old  friend  Samuel  Pepys,  now  so  well  known  in  all 
the  minutest  details  of  his  private  life,  is  mentioned,  and  but  roughly 
handled  in  the  *List,'  but  not  alluded  to  in  the  Flagellum. 

Samuel  Pepys,  Esq. — Once  a  taylor,  then  serving-man  to  the  old 
Lord  Sandwich,  now  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty :  got  by  passes, 
and  other  illegal  ways,  40,000/. 

The  following  are  not  named  in  the  Flagellum: — 

Sir  Robert  Satcyer. — A  lawyer  of  as  ill  reputation  as  his  father ; 
has  had  for  his  attendance  this  session,  1,000/.,  and  is  promised 
(as  he  insinuates)  to  be  Attorney-general  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Leviston  Gower,  Esq. — Son-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Bath :  had  a 
great  estate  fell  to  him  by  chance :  but  honesty  and  wit  never  came 
by  accident.  [This  last  stroke  is  of  that  fine  satirical  vein  in 
which  Marvel  exulted.]  ' 

Sir  Lionel  Jenkins. — Son  of  a  taylor.  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  ;  was 
in  hopes  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  employed  in  four  embas- 
sies; and  whose  indefatigable  industry  in  procuring  a  peace  for 

France  has  been  our .     He  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons 

that,  upon  necessity,  |thc  King  might  raise  moneys  without  act  of 
Parliament,  &c. 
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The  author,-  in  a  preface  to  the  pamphlet,  ^  hegs  pardon/*  quite  in 
the  style  of  Marvel,  '*  of  the  gentlemen  here  named,  if  he  has,  for 
vant  of  better  information,  undervalued  the  price  and  merit  of  their 
Yoices,  which  he  shall  be  ready,  upon  their  advertisement,  to  amend ; 
but  more  particularly  he  must  beg  the  excuse  of  many  more  gentle- 
men, no  less  deserving,  whom  he  hath  omitted,  not  out  of  any  malice, 
or  for  want  of  good-will,  but  of  timely  notice :  but  in  general  the 
House  was,  if  they  please  to  remember,  this  last  session,  by  three  of 
their  own  members,  told  that  there  were  several  papists,  fifty  outlaws, 
and  pensioners  without  number ;  so  that,  upon  examination,  they  may. 
arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  amongst  themselves,  and  do  one  another 
more  right  than  we  (however  well  affected)  can  do  without  doors/' 
'  Many  of  the  traits  recorded  in  this  tract  were  doubtless  drawn  with 
a  malicious  pen,  probably  exaggerated,  and  in  some  measure  distorted. 
IJut  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them  substantially  true.  In  the 
subsequent  Parliament,  several  of  the  bribe-masters  were  had  up 
before  the  house,  and  being  roughly  handled,  made  disclosures,  which 
especially  confirm  many  of  the  allegations  of  the  Flagellum.  Several 
of  the  pensioners  would  have  been  punished,  had  not  the  king  dis- 
solved the  Parliament.  Mr.  Brook,  afterwards  Lord  Delamere,  said 
in  the  next  Parliament,  "  that  there  was  never  any  pensioners  in 
Parliament  till  this  pack  of  blades  were  got  together."  "  What  will 
you  do  ?  Shall  these  men  escape — shall  they  go  free  with  their  booty  ? 
Shall  not  the  nation  have  vengeance  on  them,  who  had  almost  given 
up  the  government  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  do  propose  that  every  man 
of  them  shall,  on  their  knees,  confess  their  fault  to  all  the  Commons ; 
and  that  to  be  done  one  by  one.  Next,  that  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
refund  all  the  money  they  have  received  for  secret  service.  Our  law 
will  not  allow  a  thief  to  keen  what  he  has  got  by  stealth,  but,  of 
course,  orders  restitution :  ana  shall  these  proud  robbers  of  the  nation 
not  restore  their  ill-gotten  goods  ?  And,  lastly,  I  do  propose  that 
they  be  voted  incapable  of  serving  in  Parliament  for  the  future,  or 
of  enjoying  any  ofiicc,  civil  or  military:  and  order  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in  for  that  purpose :  for  it  is  not  fit  that  they  who  were  so  false -and 
unjust  in  that  trust,  should  ever  be  trusted  again..  This,  sir,  is  my 
opinion  :  but  if  the  house  shall  incline  to  any  other  way,  I  will  readily 
comply,  provided  a  sufficient  mark  of  infamy  be  set  on  them,  that  the 
people  may  know  who  bought  and  sold  them."* 

Bolingbroke  has  defended  this  Parliament,  with  some  appearance 
of  justice.  He  shows,  that  though  a  large  part  of  it  were  corrupt 
enough  to  be  bribed,  the  remainder  had  virtue  enough  successfully  to 
resist  the  measures  attempted  to  be  put  upon  them.  All  that  cor- . 
ruption  could  do,  he  asserts,  was  to  maintain  a  court  party.  This 
Parliament  voted  down  the  standing  army,  a  merit  of  a  high  order, 
and  projected  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York :  they  contrived  a  test, 
in  1675,  to  purge  their  members,  on  oath,  from  all  suspicion  of  corrupt 
influence — a  measure,  which,  though  perhaps  foolish,  looked  honest— 
and  they  moreover  drove  one  of  their  paiymasters  out  of  the  court, 
and  impeached  the  other  in  the  fullness  of  his  power.  There  is 
undoubtedly  truth  in  this ;  and  it  is  not  right  to  confound  the  innocent 

*  Delameres  Works,  p.  119. 
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with  the  guilty — the  patriot  and  the  pensioner.   On  the  whole,  however, 
we  helieve   there  is  more  justice  in  Algernon  Sidney's  forcible  de- 
scription of  this    set   of  men,  with   which  we  shall   conclude  this 
notice : — 

**  We  are  beholden,"  says  he,  "  to  Hyde,  Clifford,  and  Danhy,  for 
all  that  has  been  done  of  that  kind  (corruption  by  bribery).  They 
found  a  Parliament  full  of  lewd  young  men,  chosen  by  a  furious 
people,  in  spite  to  the  puritans,  whose  severity  had  disturbed  them. 
The  weakest  of  all  ministers  had  wit  enough  to  understand,  that  such 
as  them  might  be  easily  deluded,  corrupted,  or  bribed.  Some  were  fond 
of  their  seats,  and  delighted  to  domineer  over  their  neighbours,  by  con- 
tinuing in  them.  Others  preferred  the  cajoleries  of  the  court,  before- 
the  honour  of  performing  their  duty  to  the  country  that  employed 
these.  Some  thought  to  relieve  their  ruined  fortunes,  and  were  most 
fbrward  to  give  a  vast  revenue,  that  from  them  they  might  receive 
pensions.  Others  were  glad  of  a  temporary  protection  against  their 
creditors.  Many  knew  not  what  they  did  when  they  annulled  the 
triennial  act :  voted  the  militia  to  be  in  the  king :  gave  him  the  excise, 
customs,  and  chimney-money :  made  the  act  for  corporations,  by  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
worst  men  in  it :  drunk  or  sober,  passed  the  five-mile-act,  and  that  for 
the  uniformity  of  the  Church."* 
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Feb.  23d,  Dr.  Harwood  read  a  paper  from  the  lecture  table,  on 
the  structure  of  seals,  and  its  peculiar  and  beautiful  adaptation  to 
their  modes  of  life  and  general  economy.  This  communication  was 
illustrated  by  many  prepared  specimens  of  these  animals,  from  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  from  the  valuable  collection 
of  Joseph  Brooks,  Esq.:  there  were  also  exhibited  many  curious 
specimens  of  the  skins  of  these  animals,  having  undergone  many 
processes  of  art  for  their  application  to  domestic  purposes. 

The  contents  of  a  Tumulus  found  near  the  falb  of  the  Niagara, 
Upper  Canada,  and  of  another  on  the  back  settlements  of  Ohio,  with 
several  Egyptian  antiquities,  presented  by  General  Tolly,  and  new 
literature,  were  placed  upon  the  library  table. 

March  2d.  A  paper  written  by  a  member  of  the  Institution,  on  the. 
principles  of  the  structure  of  language,  was  read  from  the  lecture 
table,  by  Mr.  Singer,  the  librarian. 

Several  specimens  of  natural  history,  with  presents  of  books,  were 
laid  upon  the  library  tables. 

March  9th,  Mr.  Holdsworth  made  some  introductory  observations 
on  the  structure  of  shipping.  In  the  library  was  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  gas  made  from  resin,  by  Mr.  Daniell's  new  process ;  several  new 
works  of  art,  presents, 'and  some  ancient  and  scarce  books. 

•  Discoorsefi  on  Govermnent,  p.  456.  Edit.  1763.  4to.— See  Harriss's  Laws,  vol.  v. 
p.  294. 
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March  loth,  A  brief  but  general  aceoant  of  the  princfplee  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges,  and  their  application^ 
was  given  by  Mr.  Ainger,  and  illustrated  by  models,  apparatas,  and 
drawings. 

'  Specimens  of  natural  history,  and  of  expensive  and  rare  literary 
works,  were  laid  upon  the  library  tables. 

March  23c?.  A  discourse  on  the  property  of  beauty  contained  in  the. 
oval,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Reinagle,  R.A.,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings  and  engravings.  Specimens  of  porphyry  quarried 
and  worked  in  Sweden  ;  of  metallic  plates  pierced  with  small  holes  of 
regular  dimensions,  and  placed  at  accurately  equal  distances ;  of  a 
peculiar  deposit  of  crystals,  found  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  of  new. 
books,  were  laid  upon  the  library  tables. 

.  March  SOth,  This  evening  Professor  Pattison  gave  a  general  view 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  being.  A  large  meteoric 
stone,  which  had  fallen  in  the  night  of  August  7th,  near  the  village 
of  Kadonah,  in  the  district  of  Agra,  was  laid  upon  the  library  table. 
The  stone  weighed  above  14  lbs.  A  very  simple  and  accurate  balance, 
and  easy  of  construction,  was  also  upon  the  table  ;  it  was  the  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Ritchie.  Some  specimens  of  the  Pumnieau  prepared 
by  order  of  government,  for  Captain  Parry's  voyage,  were  also  placed 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

April  6th,  Mr.  Webster  gave  some  experimental  observations  on 
the  impulse  of  wind  on  sails.  Several  presents  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  were  placed  upon  the  table,  with  specimens  of  paper 
made  from  various  substances;  books  presented  to  the  library,  and 
various  new  publications. 

The  meetings  were  then  adjourned,  over  two  Fridays,  to  April 
the  27th. 
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IpioT  Bee-Eatxr. — ^The  boy  was  a  resident  in  Selbome,  about  the  year  1750.  He 
tpok  great  notice  of  bees  from  his  childhood,  and  at  length  uatd  to  eat  them.  In 
summer  his  few  faculties  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  them^  throsgh  fields  and 
ijardens.  During  winter,  his  father's  chimney  comer  was  his  fayourite  haant^  whexe 
he  dozed  away  his  time,  in  an  almost  torpid  state.  Practice  made  him  so  expert^ 
that  he  could  s^ze  honey-bees,  humble-bees,  or  wasps,  with  his  naked  hands,,  disarm 
^em  of  their  stings,  and  suck  their  honey  bags,  with  perfect  impunity.  .  Sometunes> 
he  would  store  the  bees  in  bottles,  and  even  in  his  shirt  bosom.  Hd  was  the  terror 
of  the  surrounding  bee-keepers,  whose  gardeas  he  would  eoiec  by  steallihr  and  rapping 
OA  the  outsides  of  their  hives,  catch  the  bees  as  tbey  came  out.ta  sea  what  was  th«* 
m&tter.  If  in  this  way  he  could  not  obtam  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  his.  wants, 
so  passionately  fond  was  he  of  honey,  that  he  would  sometimes  overturn  the  hivef  ta 
get  at  iL  He  was  accustomed  to  hover  about  the  tubs  of  the  mead  makers,  to  b6|^.ar 
draught  of  bee- wine,  as  he  called  it.  As  he  rai^  about  tha  fields  he  madeahonuBing:- 
npise  with  his  lips,  resembling  that  of  bees*  The. lad  was. lean  in  his  person,  andoC 
a^  cadaverous  unhealthy  aspect :  he  died  before  he  reached  the  ag§  of  matoritj^~ 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome, 
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African  Bushman's  Power  of  supporting  Hunger. — Of  their  astonithing 
powers  of  sustaining  hunger,  Captain  Stockenstrom  mentioned  a  remarkable  instance 
to  me.  He  had  once  found  a  Bushman  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  subsisted  yburfeen 
<2a3/s  without  any  other  sustenance  than  water  and  salt.  The  poor  creature  seemed 
almost  exhausted,  and  wasted  to  skin  and  bone  ;  and  it  was  feared,  that  if  allowed  to 
eat  freely,  he  might  injure  himself.  However,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  let  him  hare 
his  own  way,  and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  he  had  nearly  eat  up  half  the  carcase 
of  a  sheep.  Next  day  the  fellow  appeared  in  excellent  plight,  and  as  rotund  as  an 
alderman.  These  people  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  acquired,  from  habit,  powers  of 
stomach  similar  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  both  in  voracity  and  in  supporting  hunger. — 
Tkomp8on*8  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa, 

ScARAB£AN  REASONING. — I  sliall  adduco  another  instance  in  support  of  my  position 
that  insects  are  endowed  with  reason,  and  that  they  mutually  communicate  and  receive 
information.  "A  German  artist  of  strict  veracity,  states,  that  in  his  journey  through 
Italy,  he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  following  occurrence.  He  observed  a, species  of 
scarabaeus  busily  engaged,  in  making  for  the  reception  of  its  egg,  a  pellet  of  dung, 
which  when  finished,  the  insect  rolled  to  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  and  repeated]^ 
suffered  it  to  tumble  down  the  slope,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
]>ellet  by  the  adhesion  of  earth  to  it  in  its  rotating  motion.  During  this  process,  the  pellet 
unluckily  fell  into  a  hole,  out  of  which  the  beetle  was  unable  to  extricate  it.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts,  the  insect  went  to  an  adjoining  heap  of  dung,  and  soon 
returned  with  three  companions.  All  four  applied  their  united  strength  to  the  pellet, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  pushing  it  out,  when  the  three  assistant  beetles  left  the 
spot,  and  returned  to  their  own  quarters." — Sevan's  Honey-bee, 

Pilotage  of  Enthusiasm. — [There  is  some  wisdom  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  are  so  fond  of  giving  advice  would  attend  to.] — 
I  listened  to  these  schemes,  and  took  care  not  to  speak  my  ideas  thereon,  which  would 
have  only  lost  rae  a  friend*  without  going  farther  to  cure  his  delirium,  than  a  little 
momentary  mortificatioB*  WhencoaAulted  in  these  points  by  enthusiastic  and  sanguine 
youth,  as  a  pilot  taken  on  board  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  I  never  presume  to  call  in 
question  the  prudence  of  tiaking  for  a  single  port,  I  merely  confine  my  influence  to 
rendering  the  voyage  as  little  hazardous  as  may  be,  to  pointing  out  the  rocks  and 
currents  Hkely  to  beset  the  giddy  navigator.  To  endeavour  to  turn  the  ship  about  in 
i^uch  a  case,  merely  incurs  the  risk  of  being  sent  over-board,  and  having  a  more' 
obsequious  and  interested  pilot  taken  in  one's  place. — Histariettes,  or  Tales  of  Con' 
tinental  Life, 

Scenery  in  South  Africa. — ^The  whole  country  appeared  so  beautiful,  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  varied  charms ;  the  road 
smoother  than  any  gravelled  walk,  being  of  a  strong  sandy  texture  ;  veins  of  stone  are 
occasionally  found  across  the  road«  Clumps  of  shrubs,  with  various  shades  of  green, 
some  blooming,  others  seeding,  geraniums  witli  various  creepers  ascending  the  stems, 
then  falling  gracefully  down  the  branches,  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  birds  dazzling 
in  the  sun's  rays,  a  bush  buck  darting  now  and  then  from  one  shrubbery  to  another, 
altogether  form  the  most  enchanting  scenery  imagination  can  depict. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  superb  amphitheatre,  encompassed  with  lofty  hillg, 
covered  with  trees  full  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  spreading  a  gloom  over  surround-, 
ing  objects,  and  heightening  the  whole  effect.  The  Hottentots  had  prepared  our  repast, 
and  when  it  was  ended,  all  the  party  retired  to  rest,  for  the  evening  was  fiir  advanced 
when  we  arrived. 

The  balmy  fragrance  of  the  air,  the  mild  beams  of  the  moon,  and  the  romantic 
solitude  of  the  spot,  induced  me  to  wander  for  a  time,  and  contemplate  the  wildness  of 
the  scene.     The  stillness  of  the  night  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  cries  of  wild 
animals.'    The  hyena  and  jackall  were  familiar  sounds,  but  the  hippopotamus  and 
bush  buck  strange   and  unusual.    The  noble  teams  of  oxen  were  fastened  to  the 
waggons ;  the  numerous  Hottentots  lay  asleep  around  the  blazing  fires ;  one  stood 
aiternately  on  Hie  watch,  from  time  to  time  replenishing  the  flame  :  and  as  the  moon ; 
shone  upon  the  tents,  I  could  have  pictured  to  myself  such  scenes  as  Homer  drew,  for- 
it  was  in  such  a  state  that  Rhesus  and  his  host  were  found  and  destroyed  before  the ' 
gates  of  Troy.    Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  I  fell  unconsciously  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  till  the  sun  had  appeared  in  all  his  glory.  —  Scenes  and   Occurrences  in  \ 
Coffer  Land, 
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.    Elsphant  Hunting. — AH  the  party  went  into  the  buBb,  tlie  Hottentots  first  with 
their  large  guns,  then  their  wives,  and  the  gentlemen  following.    The  first  Hottentot 
freqnenuy  spoke  to  his  companions  in  a  low  voice,  and  was  heard  to  say,  **  look, 
look ;"  on  enquiring  the  cause,  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  fresh  track  of  an  elephant. 
The  bush  became  thicker,  and  the  sun  had  no  power  to  shine  through  the  thick  foli- 
age ;  they  passed  tlie  spot  which  the  Hottentot  marked  out  as  the  place  where  he  had 
wounded  the  first  elephant,  and  soon  afterwards  they  saw  the  dead  buffalo.    The  party 
went  on  resolving  to  see  the  dead  elephant,  and  winding  along  through  the  bush  tul 
they  came  to  a  sand  hill ;  the  Hottentots  pointed  out  one  of  the  carcases  at  some  dis- 
tance, lying  on  another  sand  hill,  but  on  looking  at  it  for  a  second,  it  appeared  to  move^ 
and  the  Hottentot  discovered,  that  it  was  a  young  calf  by  the  side  of  the  cow.    The 
whole  party  immediately  went  on,  and  when  within  musket  shot,  they  found  that  they 
were  two  calves  lying  by  their  dead  mother  ;  a  piteous  and  interesting  sight .    The 
Toung  ones  rose,  and  some  dogs  that  the  Hottentots  had  incautiously  taken  into  the 
bush,  barked  violently.     At  this  moment  the  bushes  moved,  and  the  stupendous 
fiather  stalked  in  ;  he  looked  around  him  quietly,  and  even  sorrowfully,  and  after  view- 
ing the  party  for  a  second,  he  walked  on,  and  was  soon  hid  behind  some  trees.    The 
situation  they  had  placed  themselves  in,  had  now  become  extremely  critical ;  the  bush 
m^  continuous  for  miles  in  extent,  and  where  to  fly  in  case  of  an  attack  was  very  diffi- 
cult  to  determine.    They  were  all  warned  not  to  run  against  the  wind  ;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow ;  but  while 
they  were  debating  the  matter,  the  dogs  ran  in  among  the  young  elephants  ;  they  set 
np  a  deafening  yell,  and  made  directly  towards  the  party,  some  of  whom  lay  down  by 
the  path,  with  the  hope  of  seizing  the  smallest  calf,  but  they  were  very  glad  to  make 
their  escape,  as  they  discovered  it  to  be  larger  than  they  expected.    The  bull  ele- 
phant, called  back  by  the  cry  of  his  young,  again  appeared,  out  totally  different  in 
aspect,  and  even  in  form.     His  walk  was  quicker,  his  eye  fierce,  his  trunk  elevated, 
and  his  head  appeared  three  times  the  size.     My  friend  called  to  the  Hottentot  to 
look  ;  and  he  immediately  replied  in  broken  English,  "  Yes,  Mynheer,  dat  is  de  ele- 
phant will  make  mens  dead.'*     The  alarm  was  extreme ;  but  while  the  animal  stood 
hesitating,  the  cry  of  the  young  sounded  from  a  distant  quarter,  and  the  enraged  father' 
took  the  shortest  cut  towards  them,  crushing  the  branches  as  he  stalked  along ;  and  the 
party  thus  most  providentially  escaped.    It  was  ascertained  that  the  elephant  had 
made  off  towards  the  sea. 

They  went  up  to  the  dead  elephant,  merely  to  examine  it ;  for  the  Hottentots  leave  ' 
the  tusks  till  the  flesh  becomes  softened,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  sepa- 
rate them.  One  of  these  men  took  out  his  knife,  and  cut  a  circular  piece  off  the 
head,  about  an  inch  deep  ;  he  then  pointed  out  a  dark  spot,  similar  to  what  is  called 
the  kemal  in  beef ;  this  he  probed  with  his  knife,  and  brought  out  a  small  part  of  a  twig  ; 
but  it  was  broken.  He  distributed  a  little  piece  as  a  great  favour,  then  carefully 
wrapt  the  remainder  up,  as  they  have  an  idea,  that  whoever  wears  it,  can  never  be .. 
killed  by  an  elephant ;  and  this  valuable  charm  was  transferred  by  my  friend  to  me.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  naturalist  has  ever  noticed  this  circumstance.  There  is  no  out- 
ward appearance,  and  it  is  impos^ble  to  imagine  how  it  becomes  enclosed,  or  of  what 
use  it  is  to  the  animal. 

They  set  off,  a  party  of  fourteen  in  number,  and  found  upwards  of  three  score  ele-  - 
phants  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Kounap  river.     It  was  late  when  the  party 
arrived,  therefore  an  attempt  would  have  been  useless  and  dangerous.     Large  fires  were 
lighted  to  keep  off  lions  as  well  as  elephants,  and  the  party  being  much  fatigued,  they 
lay  down  and  slept. 

The  elephants  awoke  them  early  with  breaking  and  pulling  up  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  rolling  themselves  in  the  water,  &c.  The  party  immediately  pressed  for  the  attack, 
and  now  commenced  the  sport.  The  elephants,  upon  receiving  the  first  shot,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  gave  chace,  though  not  for  above  six  or  seven  hundred  yards.  This 
answered  the  desired  effect.  One  of  the  party  galloped  between  the  elephants  and  the. 
bush,  which  they  had  just  left,  commencing,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  heavy  fire,  which 
harassed  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fled  to  the  plains,  leaving  behind  them  a 
thick  cover,  in  which  they  might  have  been  perfectly  secure  from  tlie  shots.  On  these 
plains  great  numbers  of  small  bushes  are  found  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other, 
so  that  if  one  party  consents  to  drive  the  elephant  out  of  one  bush,  the  other  will  con- 
ceal themselves,  and  by  this  means  may  get  some  good  shots. 

One  large  bull  elephant  stationed  himself  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  small  busheg ;  - 
and  at  least  two  hundred  rounds  were  fired  without  being  able  to  bring  him  down,  or  • 
make  him  move  from  tlie  place  in  which  he  had  stationed  himself.    At  every  shot  he 
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receired  he  waa  observed  to  KIow  a  quantity  of  water  into  tbe  wound,  and  then  tear  up 
a  large  kimp  of  earth  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  blood.  The  Caffers  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  nave  been  shot — that  is,  tear  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  thrust  it  into  th6 
wounded  place  ;  and  it  is  thought  they  have  learnt  this  from  seeing  the  elephants  do  it. 
At  length  the  great  bull  dropped.  The  party  then  entered  the  bush,  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  found  that  the  reason  he  would  not  leave  this  spot,  was,  that  he  hid 
there  found  a  pool  of  water,  with  which  he  had  been  washing  his  wounds.  His  height 
measured  seventeen  feet  and  three-quarters,  and  his  teeth  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds.  Before  the  day's  sport  was  over,  they  had  killed  thirteen. — Scenes  and 
Occurrences  in  Coffer  Land, 

Santa  ScALA.^-Near  ibis  church  is  Santa  Scala  ;  a  portico  and  five  staircases  lead 
to  small  chapels ;  the  staircase  in  the  centre  is  Santa  Scala ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  Pilate's  house,  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Empress  Helena,  and  that  Christ  walked 
down  it  as  he  Was  led  out  to  be  crucified  ;  people  are  permitted  to  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees ;  the  steps  are  wide  and  handsome,  and  are  of  white  marble  ;  they  have 
been  cased  with  wood  (as  they  were  wearing  out  from  the  Action  of  the  luiees  of  the 
penitents),  but  so  that  the  marble  beneath  may  be  seen  and  touched.  Persons  of  all 
ages  and  ranks  ascend  them  in  great  nombers,  every  one  remembering  meanwhile-^ 

"  To  number  ave  marias  on  his  beads." 

Whenever  I  passed  the  place,  I  found  them  constantly  covered  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  contrite  sinners,  flowing  slowly  up  hill.  The  ascent  takes  some  minutes,  and 
is  probably  fatiguing  ;  they  return  by  one  of  the  four  lateral  staircases,  which  have  no 
extraordinary  sanctity,  and  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Man  is  an  imitative 
animal ;  I  felt  a  wish  to  judge  practically  of  the  amount  of  labour  and  difliculty  in  this 
act  of  penance  ;  but  as  I  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  hitch  in  it,  as  there 
is  in  all  things  to  an  inexperienced  person,  besides  the  great  hitch,  or  want  of  faith,  I 
did  not  indulge  niy  curiosity. — Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent, 

StfspENDED  Animation. — Bees  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  long  time,  without 
loss  of  life.  Reaumur  saw  them  recover  after  nine  hours  immersion.  Dr.  Evans 
accidentally  left  some  eighteen  hours  in  water;  when  laded  out  with  a  spoon  and 
placed  in  the  sunshine,  the  majority  of  them  recovered.  Other  animals,  of  analo- 
gous species,  exhibit  still  more  wonderful  resurrections.  De  Geer  has  observed  one 
species  of  mite  to  live  for  some  time  in  spirits  of  wine ;  and  Mr.  Kirby  states,  that 
being  desirous  of  preserving  a  very  pretty  lady- bird,  and  not  knowing  how  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  immersed  it  in  geneva.  *' After  leaving  it,"  says  he,  "in  this ' situation 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  seeing  it  without  motion,  I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  no  sooner,  however,  fblt  the  warmth  than  it  began  ..to.  move« 
and  itfterwards  flew  away."  This  circumstance  laid  the  foxmdation  of  Mr.  K.'s  study 
of  entomology. — Bevan's  Honey-bee, 

The  Virtue  of  Scandal. — [We  believe  that  the  following  is  quite  a  new  view  of 
the  vice  of  society  of  which  it  speaks.] 

And  all,  in  short,  agreed,  that  observation  of  each  other's  characters  and  behaviour 
was  the  only  legitimato  source  and  topic  of  conversation. 

*'  And  a  very  interesting  and  fertile  topic  it  is." 

**  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  exaggeration  to  the  dramatist's  trade,  could  have 
made  Mm,  and  after  him  the  world,  attrlbitte  malignity  to  the  very  staple  material  of 
all  discourse." 

"  Agreed,  agreed ;  nothing  else."  .  ■• 

**  For  my  part,  the  best-natured  and  most  truly  generous  and  sympathetic  creatures  . 
I  ever  knew  vH  my  life,  were  kind  old  ladies,  who  lived  on  what  moralists  would  call 
scandal."— if wfmette*,  or  Tales  of  Continental  Life, 

Rich  LEGS.-^Approaclnng  Tora,  the  costume  of  the  peasantry  varies.  Up<m  ask- 
ing some  women,  as  we  entered  a  village,  why  they  all  wore  red  stockings,  while  at 
ZtMion,  they  wore  blue;  the  answer  w^,  *'£s  el  sdlo,  senor"  (it  is  th^  fashidii)* 
There  is  soniething  inexpressibly  lively  and  pifOmpt  in  the  ^eech  of  Spanish  w6men.  . 
Upon- praising  the  legs  of  one  of  these  village  nymphs,  slie  put  her  heelis  together,  and 
drawing  her  garments  tight  around  her,  said,  with  a  laughing  air,  mingled  wiCh  piide, 
**  Si  Saior,  ei  verdade ;  son  muy  ricas ;"  whi<6h,  lit'elrftlly  translated  for  your  benefit,  ia 
*'  Yes,  truly ;  they  are  rich  legs." — Adventures  in  the  Peninsula, 
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St.  Petfr*s  at  Rome. — The  fa9a(1e  is  full  of  faults  and  of  beauties;  the  warm 
tind  agreeable  temperature,  aH  you  enter,  is  remarkable;  and  the  elaborate  and 
t'vntiy  beauty  of  the  interior  pleases.  1  wished  for  it,  which  is  the  best  proof  that  I 
likea  it ;  I  wished  that  it  were  in  London,  open  at  ail  times,  to  be  visited  and  admired ; 
^a  place  to  walk  in  and  to  talk  in ;  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  friends,  and,  if  love 
would  have  it  so,  of  lovers !  and  that  we  had  no  hypocrites,  or  fit  least  no  hypocrites 
with  the  power  to  lock  it  up  ;  and  through  the  affectation  of  reverence,  and  under 
false  pretences,  to  turn  it  into  a  lucrative  show  and  a  source  of  base  profit.  Foolish 
people  have  said  innumerable  foolish  things  about  this  building ;  one  of  the  most  foolish 
is  the  assertion,  that  the  being  really  great  but  appearing  small  is  a  merit,  and  a  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  its  proportions ;  but  the  end  of  art  and  of  proportion  is  not  to  make 
the  great  appear  small,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  small  seem  great ;  it  is  there- 
fore in  truth  a  vice  in  the  construction.  That  it  is  indeed  great  is  to  be  discovered, 
-not  by  comparing  it  with  man,  but.it  is  collected  by  means  of  a  middle  term  ;  the 
canopy  of  bronze,  which  covers  the  high  altar  in  the  likeness  of  a  four-post  bed,  is  a 
convenient  middle  term  ;  by  comparing  a  man  with  the  canopy,  and  the  canopy  with 
the  building,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its  immense  magnitude.  The  painted 
cupohi  and  roof,  the  mosaics,  and  the  inlaid  pavement,  the  gigantic  statues  of  marble, 
and  the  marble  columns,  all  harmoniEe  into  one  beautiful  whole,  one  majestic  tomb  to 
«over  the  body  of 

"  The  pilot  of  the  Galilaean  lake," 

who,  it  18  said,  reposes  in  a  chapel  under  the  cupola,  where  one  hundred  and  twelve 
.lamps  of  massive  silver  are  continually  burning  ;  and  whither  persons  flock  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  to  offer  up  their  prayers,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  favourable 
hearing  near  the  remains  of  one  whom  many  have  thought  worthy  of  no  common 
honours,  and  of  such  a  marvellous  sepulchre.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am  content 
with  the  gilding  of  the  roof,  or  that  I  would  ever  admit  of  gilding  ;  the  metallic  lustre 
does  not  harmonize  with  every  thing  else,  and  it  soon  tarnishes  unequally.  The  boxes 
for  confession  are  numerous ;  they  are  decidedly  an  eye-sore,  being  exactly  like 
a  cebbler*s  stall,  in  which  the  cobbler  of  souls  sits  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
such  as  is  borne  in  our  courts  of  justice  by  a  bound  bailiff,  when  exercising  the 
functioaa  of  door-keeper. — Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  ContinenU 

Intelligence  in  a  Wasp. — Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  relates  an  anecdote  of 
apparent  ratiocination  in  a  wasp,  which  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as  large  as  itself. 
Kneeling  down,  the  doctor  saw  the  wasp  dissever  the  head  and  tail  from  the  trunk  of 
the  fly,  and  attempt  to  soar  with  the  latter ;  but  finding,  when  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  that  the  wings  of  the  fly  carried  too  much  sail,  and  caused  its  prize  and 
itself  to  be  whirled  about,  by  a  little  breeze  that  had  arisen,  it  dropped  upon  the 
ground  with  its  prey,  and  deliberately  sawed  off  wilh  its  manibles,  first  one  wing  and 
then  the  other :  having  thus  removed  these  impediments  to  its  progress,  the  wasp 
flew  away  with  its  booty,  and  experienced  no  further  molestation  from  the  wind. — 
Bevan*8  Honey-bee, 

New  Measure  op  Sin. — After  breakfast  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  administrator  at  Las 
Hermitas.  Upon  entering  the  hall,  our  attention  was  drawn  towards  an  old-fashioned 
kind  of  arm-chair  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  pair  of  steel -yards  ;  and  we  were  booh 
given  to  understand,  that  the  offerings  to  the  Virgin  were  regulated  by  the  weight  of 
the  penitents.  A  lively  girl  informed  us,  that  her  penitence  had  cost  her  4|  arrobas  of 
wheat ;  that  is,  she  weighed  about  144  lbs.  avoirdupoise. — Adventures  in  the  FeninsuUr, 

•  Singular  Disease  of  Lapland  Rein-deer. — The  rein-deer  are  liable  to  many 
disorders,  notwithstanding  the  hardy  life  they  lead,  and  no  animal  is  more  subject  to 
.the  persecution  of  its  enemies,  both  m  summer  and  winter.  In  the  former  season  they 
are  areadfully  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  gad-fly  (astrus  tai'andi),  which  not  only 
perforates  the  hide,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  wound  it  has  made,  where  they  are  after- 
wards hatched.  1  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  their 
sting ;  and  I  have  still  in  my  po^tsession  a  rein-deer  skin,  in  which  they  are  very 
visible,  every  wound  causing  a  small  black  spot  in  the  hide,  which,  from  the  holes 
thus  made,  loses  much  of  its  value.  Another  species  likewise  adds  greatly  to  the 
torments  of  the  rein-deer,  namely,  the  testrus  nasalus,  which  makes  small  punctures 
within  the  nostrils  of  the  poor  animal,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them. — Capell  Brookf\ 
Travels  in  Ltoptaud  and  Finmark, 

May,  1827.  K 
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African  Spouting. — When  it  was  time  to  depart,  the  two  sons  proposed  that  tliey 
sJbLpuld  accompany  us  in  our  sporting  excursion,  and  that  we  should  all  agree  to  out- 
lip^xni  at  Assagai  Bush,  a  proposal  we  very  readily  acceded  to.  They  eagerly  ex- 
amined  our  guns;  the  bore  is  the  first  thing  they  look  at,  and  if  they  can  put  in  no 
more  than  three  fingers,  scarcely  deem  them  worth  further  notice.  His  gun,  or  roer, 
as  the  Qutchman  calls  it,  is  his  never  failing  accompaniment,  and  it  furnishes  them 
y^th  bucks  in  some  places  in  great  abundance  ;  he  never  shoots  at  small  game,  seldom 
even  at  partridges  or  pheasants. 

We  promised  ourselves  a  very  considerable  share  of  sport,  in  this  addition  to  our 
party,  and  were  not  without  hopes  of  destroying  some  of  the  animals  that  had  disturbed 
our  night's  rest.  Our  first  victim  was  a  muis-hond,*  a  destructive  little  animal  of  the 
weasel  species,  and  very  numerous ;  also  an  exceedingly  curious  bird,  for  which  we 
could  not  discover  a  name  j  it  is  rather  less  than  a  sparrow,  and  we  were  told  lives  on 
flies;  the  eye,  beak,  and  legs,  are  of  a  very  beautiful  cerulean  blue,  which  fades  soon 
after  the  bird  dies. 

While  resting  for  a  short  time  near  a  rivulet,  (a  blessing  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
this  country,  and  when  found,  the  water  is  not  always  free  from  a  brackish  taste,)  one 
of  the  boors  espied  a  guana,  and  immediately  chased  and  killed  it.  This  animal  is 
.  esteemed  very  good  eating,  but  its  hideous  form  renders  it  very  uninviting ;  it  feeds 
upon  crabs  and  snails,  and  its  long  tongue  seems  formed  for  drawing  its  prey  out  of 
:he  holes.  Geese,  but  particularly  ducks,  dread  it,  and  carefully  survey  a  pond  before 
they  venture  to  swim. 

'  We  killed  a  few  brace  of  partridges,  and  a  peewit,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  a  keewit ; 
in  moonlight  nights  they  are  constantly  crying  on  the  wing,  and  they  are  the  harbingers 
of  sunrise. 

We  were  now  approaching  our  destination,  and  with  a  considerable  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  not  having  encountered  any  of  the  wild  game,  which  our  companions 
as  well  as  ourselves,  had  eagerly  anticipated ;  but  just  as  we  were  passing  a  gloomy 
and  intricate  part  of  the  thicket,  one.  of  the  dogs  made  a  steady  point,  we  prepared, 
and  moved  forward,  when  up  rose  an  immense  leopard.  The  person  in  advance  fired, 
but  his  musket  was  only  loaded  with  slug  shot,  and  the  monster  made  off,  and  climbed 
with  difficulty  a  tree.  A  second  shot  missed ;  he  then  crouched,  shook  his  tail,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  springing,  when  we  immediately  retired  ;  he  then  jumped  down,  and 
the  boor  instantly  fired,  but  only  wounded  him.  He  growled  tremendously  ;  the  dogs 
9,tt9cked  him,  and  forced  him  up  another  tree — the  boor  took  a  favourable  position, 
-flwd*  wd  the  animal  fell,  mortally  wounded. — Scenes  and  Occurrcenes  in  Caffer  Land,, 

Life  of  French  Military  Officers. — I  kaow  not,  from  my  soul,  how  the 
officers  of  a  French  regiment  contrive  to  kill  time.  They  are  no  Martinets,  and  dis- 
cipline hangs  as  loose  on  them  as  do  their  uniforms.  Drink  they  dq  not,  and  few  of 
them  know  half  as  well  as  our  subalterns  the  difference  between  plain  Medoc  and  first- 
rate  Lafitte.  They  have  neither  race-horses,  game-cocks,  nor  bull-dogs,  on  which  to 
stake  a  month's  pay ;  and  save  dominos,  or  in  superlative  quarters,  billiards,  they 
have  games  neither  of  skill  nor  chance.  They  are  either  such  good  canaille,  or  else  taken 
for  granted  to  be  so,  that  chateaus  and  society  around,  empty  as  are  the  first,  and  scant 
99  i9  tl)e  latter,  are  quite  preserved  against  their  admittance.  And  how,  in  short,  they  do 
coRtj^e  to  live,  would  be  quite  beyond  the  conception  of  many  of  our  military  dandies. 
^9y  tu^  hpweyer,  a  grown  and  good-natured  race  of  schoolboys,  brethren,  and 
oonprades,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  without  any  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  austerity  of 
our  field  officers,  when  addressing  an  inferior  in  rank.  Then  have  they  no  vying  in 
WXa9iw\>xy  or  expence,  in  nought,  in  fact,  save  address  at  their  weapon,  and  forward- 
ness in  the  field. — Historiettes,  or  Tales  of  Continental  Life. 

Hardiness  of  Lapland  Women. — The  Lapland  women  are  scarcely  acquainted 
with,  tteaaristance  of  a  midwife,  and  from  their  hardy  manner  of  life,  do  not  require 
i^i'leitlo  themselves,  nature  performs  her  office  frequently  without  any  help  what- 
ever ;  tad  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  they  are  well  enough  to  go  out,  and  with 
their  new-born  in&nts  will  expose  themselves  to  the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of 
foltdw^'g'  thi{  lierd.  If,  during  the  time  of  their  labour,  any  assistance  should  be 
netesiMoy,  it  is  affinrded  by  some  of  the  family,  sometimes  by  the  husband  himself; 
taji'l^^been  assured,  that,  to  ease  the  women  in  child-birth,  the  singular  expedient 
is  someti]i6eB  put  In  practice  of  shaking  her,  which  they  suppose  will  facilitate  the 
delivery. — Capell  Broalees's  Travels  in  Lapland  and  Finmark, 

♦  Mouse-hound. 
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Dviira  Consolation. — [Addresied  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Morell.1 

"  My  beloved  Friend, — ^I  really  know  not  in  what  manner  to  addreit  yoa.  From 
OkB  intriligence  of  the  last  two  days,  1  am  d'atresscd  to  gatlier  that  your  illneH 
tbivAteiis  the  moet  fatal  result,  and  I  am  compelled  to  fear  that  the  scenes  of  this 
world  axe  fiast  clotiog  upon  you.  You  will  know  how  to  pardon  the  selfislmeis  of 
your  friends,  who  cannot  but  ^eve  deeply  at  the  n|)pn'henHion  for  their  own  loss ; 
altfaongh  they  are  well  assured  that  thii«,  their  loss,  ought  not  to  be  weighed  against 
yoor  eternal  gain. 

"  But  it  ia  the  thought  of  your  nearness  to  the  invisible  world ,  which  embarrasses 
me  in  writing.  I  feel  an  awe  u]K)n  my  mind,  while  I  write  to  one  who  is  now  almost 
a  qurit  of  light.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  an  hotir  of  converse  with  heaven.  And 
aa  to  my  attempting  to  address  to  you  those  consMlations  which  are  so  often  needed 
ia  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  it  would  be  presumption.  O  my  Friend,  how  richly 
will  you  drink  those  consolations  which  we  must  be  content  to  take  sparingly  in  a  cup 
of  bitterness !  How  fully  will  you  know  that  unseen  world,  of  which  we  can  form  so 
mde  conceptions!  And  how  will  you  see  and  adore  that  incarnate  Saviour,  whom  yve 
seeing  not,  love  but  so  unworthily !  1  his  it  is,  1  know,  which  cheers  and  animates 
yoor  mind  in  youi  long  affliction  ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  an  attraction  and  a  love- 
liness even  to  the  dark  shadow  of  death.  '  I  'will  fear  no  evil,  because  lliou  art 
with  me/  For  ever  blessed  be  his  glorious  name,  I  see  in  your  happy  mind  the 
froit  of  His  redemption,  the  faithfulness  of  his  jiromiscs.  He  has  been  your  hope, 
and  now  your  hope  does  notdisa]»])oint  you. 

"  I  feel  deeply  on  account  of  your  dear  family,  and  the  church  over  which  God 
haa  ]daced  you,  m  such  ]>eace  and  promised  ha])])iness.  But  I  hope  that  those  who 
see  yoor  heaven,  having  its  present  commencement,  vi-ill  lie  enabled  to  give  up  their 
own  wills,  with  submission,  and  say,  '  Not  as  1  will,  but  as  1  liou  wilt.'  1  trust  that 
He  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,  will  comfort  their  minds,  and  strengthen 
them  to  believe  and  confess  that  '  He  doth  all  tbin^  well.'  And  the  Church  of  God 
shall  be  fed  by  the  great  Shepherd  and  lUshop  of  Souls.  Your  caso  has  been  con- 
stantly and  anxiously  remembered  in  j)rayer  by  your  allVctionale  peoj)le. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  friend,  the  time  now  draws  near  when  we  must  part.  I 
hare  to  thank  you  for  much  of  sweet  society  and  friendship.  And  whatsoever  be  tlie 
troubled  destiny  of  my  life,  I  shall  look  back  with  i)leasure  on  tlie  short  course  of 
onr  earthly  intercourse,  and  shall  look  forward  with  joy  to  the  time  when  we  may 
hf^  to  renew  our  intercourse  in  tiiat  world  of  light  whose  frontier  you  are  now  gain- 
ing before  me.  Meanwhile,  my  friend,  farewell — farewell — but  not  for  ever !  May 
the  great  God  himself  be  with  you,  when  you  pass  through  the  if^'aters.  May  his 
Spirit  give  you  joy  in  death  ;  and  if  in  the  Sabbath  of  the  blessed,  you  should  think 
of  a  firiend  who  once  loved  you  as  his  own  soul,  think  on  him  as  one  who  does  hope  to 
be  favoured  again  to  worship  God  in  company  with  you,  and  with  a  beloved  Parent, 
now  in  heaven." 

[Mr.  Morell  was  dead  before  the  letter  was  received.] — From  the  Memoirs  and  Re- 
mains of  John  Brown  Jefferson^  Minister  of  Attercliffe, 

Character  of  Hindoos. — I  have  found  a  race,  of  gentle  aud  temperate  habits; 
with  a  natural  talent  and  acutoness  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind,  and  with  a 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  which  even  the  renowned  and  incjuisitive  Athenians  can 
hardly  have  surpassed  or  equalled.  Prejudiced,  indeed,  they  are,  in  favour  of  their 
ancient  superstitions  ;  nor  shouKl  I  think,  to  say  the  truth,  more  favourably  of  the 
character,  or  augur  more  happily  of  the  eventual  conversion  and  perseverance  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men,  whom  a  light  consideration  could  stir  from  their  paternal  creed,  or 
who  received  the  word  of  truth  without  cautious  and  patient  inquiry.  But  I  am  yet  to 
learn,  that  the  idolatry  which  surrounds  us  is  more  enthralling  in  its  influence  on  the 
human  mind  than  those  beautiful  phantoms  and  honied  sorceries  which  lurked  beneath 
the  laurels  of  Delos  and  Daphne,  and  floated  on  the  clouds  of  Olympus.  I  am  not  yet 
convinced,  that  the  miserable  bondage  of  castes,  and  the  consequences  of  breaking  that 
bondage,  are  more  grievous  to  be  endured  by  the  modern  Indian  than  those  ghastly 
and  countless  shapes  of  death  which  beset  the  path  of  the  Roman  convert.  And  who 
shall  make  me  believe,  that  the  same  word  of  the  Most  High,  which  consigned  to  thO 
moles  and  the  bats  the  idols  of  Chaldee  and  Babylon,  and  dragged  down  the  lying 
father  of  Gods  and  men  from  his  own  Capitol,  and  the  battlements  of  his  "  £tcma| 
City,"  must  yet  arrest  its  victorious  wheels  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  Ganges,  .and 
admit  the  trident  of  Siva  to  share,  wiih  the  Cross,  a  divided  enapire  ?— [This  testimony 
is  peculiarly  valuable.] — Bishop  Ueher's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Calcutta, 
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African  Tratellinc. — As  we  drew  near  the  spot  where  we  expected  to  find 
water,  my  guides,  who  usually  kept  a  little  a- head  of  me,  requested  me  to  ride  in 
close  file  with  them,  because  lions  usually  lay  iu  ambush  in  such  places,  and  were 
more  apt  to  spring  upon  men  when  riding  singly,  than  in  a  clump  together.  We  had 
scarcely  adopted  this  precaution  when  we  passed  within  thirty  paces  of  one  of  these 
formidable  animals.  Fie  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  down,  couchant, 
while  we  passed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  not  without  looking  frequently  behind,  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension.  We  soon  after  reached  the  bed  of  the  .Tamka  (or 
Lion's)  river,  but  found  it  at  this  place,  to  our  sorrow,  entirely  dry.  We  were  all 
ready  to  sink  under  the  exertions  we  had  this  day  made,  and  the  thirst  we  had  en- 
dured. Jacob,  in  particular,  who  was  unwell,  and  suffered  much  from  the  hard 
riding,  rejieatedly  told  us  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  wished  to  lie  down 
and  die.  The  dread,  however,  of  being  devoured  by  the  lions  now  acted  on  him  us 
a  spur  to  exertion  ;  and  Witteboy  and  myself,  knowing  that  our  fate  depended  on 
o  r  getting  water,  continued  on  our  horses  along  the  course  of  the  river,  most  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  pool  the  Bushman  had  told  us  of.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  almost  despairing  of  success,  when  we  at 
length  discovered  the  promised  pool ;  which,  though  thick  with  mud,  and  defiled  by 
the  dung  and  vlyvds  of  the  wild  beasts,  was,  nevertheleRS,  u  most  grat(  ful  relief  to  us 
and  our  horses.  We  had  been  up  since  two  o'clock  on  the  preceding  morning,  had 
been  on  horseback  abov^  sixteen  hours,  and  had  travelled  in  that  time  a  distance  of 
nearly  eighty  miles,  the  last  stage,  of  about  fitty,  entirely  without  stopping.  Our 
condition,  and  that  of  our  horses,  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined  to  have  been  one 
of  great  exhaustion.  Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed,  quite  destroyed  all  a])petite, 
wliich,  as  we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  disadvantage.  Having  fastened 
our  horses  to  a  bush,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  earth  near  them,  being  too 
wearied  to  take  the  trouble  of  kindling  a  fire  for  the  short  space  of  the  night  that 
remained,  trusting,  that  if  the  lions  discovered  us,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to 
ourselves.  We  were  awakened  about  daybreak  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  were  not  otherwise  molested.  'i1ie  other  difficulties  of  our  situation  now  ■ 
engrossed  all  my  thoughts.  All  our  horses  were  excessively  fagged,  by  the  severe 
thirst  and  great  exertions  of  the  two  preceding  days.  The  old  horse,  indeed,  exlri- 
bited  strong  symptoms  of  giving  up  altogether,  .lacob  seemed  to  be  in  a  plight 
equally  precanous.  We  had  not  a  morsel  of  provisions  left,  nor  did  we  know  when 
we  should  get  any.  We  had  calculated  on  finding  game  in  plenty,  but  the  great 
drought  that  had  long  prevailed  in  these  regions  had  driven  almost  the  whole  of  the 
wild  animals  to  other  quarters.  We  however  remained  here  till  about  mid-day  to 
refresh  our  horses ;  we  ourselves  lying  panting  with  empty  stomachs  under  the 
scorching  sun.  The  Hottentots  named  this  spot,  significantly  enough,  "  KoiLe-pen$ — 
empty  paunch  "  gtation.— ^r/ioM^^u's  SouiJiem  Africa. 

Baby-mauno, — I  was  ft>oHsh  enough  to  walk  at  one  in  the  morning  to  the  church 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  belief  that  some  fine  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  at 
that  early  hour.  1  found  a  few  pilgrims  lying  on  the  steps,  huddled  together  like 
sheep,  the  church  being  shut,  and  four  or  five  carriages  filled  with  gullible  Knglisli. 
The  night  was  cold ;  the  sky  threatened  rain  :  after  waiting  some  time,  I  enquired  of 
a  woman  what  was  doing ;  she  said  that  they  were  making  a  baby  Jesus,  Gesee  Bam^ 
bino,  in  the  church,  and  that  it  would  not  be  open  till  three.  This  kind  of  baby- 
making  seemed  cheerless  and  ungenial ;  from  the  small  number  of  persons  assembled, 
and  the  absence  of  all  preparation,  I  judged  that  the  ceremonies  would  not  be  in  every 
sexism  imposing,  my  seal  waxing  cool,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  go  home  and  warm  it 
in  bed.  The  church  was  open  all  night  until  lately  ;  but,  as  it  was  imperfectly  hghted, 
certain  Christians  could  not  be  content  with  types  and  figures  ;  and  their  souls  seek- 
ing after  sensible  objects,  they  attempted  to  make  babies  there  in  a  manner,  perhaps, 
nearly  a^  mysterious,  but  much  less  mystical :  genuine  piety  being,  on  the  whole,  no 
gainer  by  this  arrangement,  the  church  is  now  shut  until  the  religious  operations 
factually  commence, — H*^SS**  '^"^  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent, 

A  Lunar  Guide. post, — We  fell  in  with  a  Bushman  and  his  wife.  On  ques- 
tioning them  about  the  probability  of  finding  water  in  our  route,  the  hunter,  pointing 
to  a  c^^rtain  part  of  the  heavens,  told  us,  that  if  we  rode  hard,  we  should  find  water  by 
the  time  the  moon  stood  there.  This  indicated  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles. 
Yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  should  find  water  even  within  that  distance. 
Rewarding  our  informant  with  a  bit  of  tobacco,  we  pushed  on  with  redoubled  speed, 
Thfi^pson*9  Southern  Aj'fic^^^ 
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'CoNTRovEnsiAL  Dialogue  BFTWEEN  Dn.  Judson  and  a  Burmese, OoOuncmeng, 
— September  30th. — Had  Ihe  following  conversation  with  my  teacher.  This  maa  has 
been  with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sensible,  learned,  and  candid  man, 
that  I  have  ever  found  amon^  the  Burmans.     He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his 

name  is  Oo  Oungmeng.    I  began  by  saying,  Mr.  J is  dead.     Oo. — 1  have  heard 

so.  J. — His  soul  is  lost,  I  think.  Oo. — Why  so  ?  J. — He  was  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  Oo. — How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  could  not  see  his  soul.  J. — How  do 
you  know  whether  the  root  of  the  mango  tree  is  good  ?     You  cannot  s^e  it ;  but  you 

eao  judge  by  the  fruit  on  its  branches.    Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J was  not  a  disciple 

of  Chnst,  because  his  words  and  actions  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disciple. 
Oo. — And  so  all  who  are  not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether 
Birmaos  or  foreigners.  Oo. — This  is  hard.  J. — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed ;  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  parents  and  all,  to  tell  you  of  Christ, 
[He  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little,  he  said.]  How  is  it 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate  above  all  men  ?  J. — Are  not  all  men 
sinners,  and  deserving  of  punishment  in  a  future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes ;  all  must  suffer, 
in  some  future  state,  for  the  sins  they  commit.  The  punishment  follows  the  crime,  as 
sorely  as  the  wheel  of  a  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox,  J. — Now,  according  to 
the  Burman  system,  there  is  no  ost-ape,  According  to  the  Christian  system  there  is. 
Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinners :  has  borne  their  sins,  and  now  those  who 
Mieve  on  him,  and  become  his  disciples,  are  released  from  the  punishment  they 
deserve.  At  death  they  are  received  into  heaven,  and  are  happy  for  ever,  Oo. — 
That  I  will  never  believe.  My  mind  is  very  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all 
existence  involves  in  itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  J. — Teacher,  there 
are  two  evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  and 
annihilation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future  existence  is  alone 
good.  Oo. — I  admit  that  it  is  best,  if  it  could  be  perpetual  ;  but  it  cannot  bo. 
Whatever  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misery,  and  destruction.  Nigban  is  the 
only  permanent  good,  and  that  good  has  been  attained  by  Gaudama,  the  last 
deity.  J. — If  there  be  an  eternal  Being,  you  cannot  account  for  any  thing. — 
Whence  this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  1  Oo. — Fate.  J. — Fate !  the  cause  must 
always  be  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this  table ;  see,  also,  that  ant 
under  it ;  suppose  I  were  invisible  ;  tvould  a  wise  man  say  the  ant  raised  it  1  Now  fate 
is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  What 
is  fate  1  Oo. — The  fate  of  creatures,  is  the  influence  which  their  good  or  bad  deeds 
have  on  their  future  existence.  J. — If  influence  be  exerted,  there  must  be  an  ezerter. 
If  there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  determiner.  Oo. — No :  there  is  no 
determiner.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Consider  this  point.  It  is  a 
main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an  execution  of  a  purpose,  there  must 
be  an  agent.  Oo. — [After  a  little  thought]  I  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided 
and  hard,  and  unless  you  tell  me  something  more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe  • 
J. — Well,  teacher,  I  wish  you  to  beheve,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  yours.  I  daily  pray 
the  true  God  to  give  you  light,  that  you  may  believe.  Whether  you  will  ever  believe 
in  this  world  I  don't  know,  but  when  you  die  1  know  you  will  believe  what  I  now  say. 
You  will  then  appear  before  the  God  you  now  deny.  Oo. — I  don't  know  that* — Jtia- 
son*8  Baptist  Mission, 

Cowardice  of  the  Lion. — My  friend,  Diederik  MuUer,  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
and  successful  lion-hunters  in  South  Africa,  mentioned  to  me  the  following  incident : — 
He  had  been  out  alone  hunting  in  the  vnlds,  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  lion, 
which,  instead  of  giving  way,  seemed  disposed,  from  the  angry  attitude  he  assumed, 
to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of  the  desert.  Diederik  instantly  alighted,  and, 
confident  of  his  unerring  aim,  levelled  his  mighty  roer  at  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  who 
was  couched  in  the  act  to  spring,  within  fifteen  paces  of  him  ;  but  at  the  moment  the 
hunter  fired,  his  horse,  whose  bridle  was  round  his  arm,  started  back,  and  caused  him 
to  miss.  The  lion  bounded  forward,  but  stopped  within  a  few  paces,  confronting  Die- 
derik, who  stood  defenceless,  his  gun  discharged,  and  his  horse  running  off.  The 
man  and  the  beast  stood  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  for  a  short  space.  At  length 
the  lion  moved  backward,  as  if  to  go  away.  Diederik  began  to  load  his  gun.  I'he 
lion  looked  over  his  shoulder,  growled,  and  returned.  Diederik  stood  still.  The  lion 
again  moved  cautiously  off;  and  the  boor  proceeded  to  load,  and  ram  down  his  bullet. 
The  lion  again  looked  back,  and  growled  angrily ;  and  this  occurred  repeatedly,  until 
the  animal  got  off  to  some  distance,  when  he  took  fairly  to  his  heels,  and  bounded 
away. — Thompson's  Soutfusrn  Africtu 
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CANAL  SHARES,  &€.— MTJBRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,, MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Asliton 

Birmingham 

Coventry 

l^Uesmere  and  Chester. . . . . 

Qrand  Junction 

Htiddcfrsfield 

Keittt«t  ahd  Avon 

Lsneaster 

Leeds  and  Liverpool , 

Oxford , 

RSSJ^t's 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester   . . . 

•frient  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham. 
Worcester  ditto 


DOCKS. 


Commercial 

Bast  India 

Ifondon 

St.  Catherine's 100 

W«M  India 


WATER  WORKS. 


Bast  London . . . 
Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London  . 
Wtl^t  Middlesex 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  Londob 100 

Ditto,  New 100 

Phoenix 50 

1  hiperial 

United  Genei-al 50 

Westminster 


Amt. 
paid. 


100 

17 

100 

133 

100 

60 

40 

47 

100 

100 

40 

85 

140 

100 

lOO 

78 


100 
100 
100 
40 
100 


100 

50 

100 

100 
60 


10 


90 
60 
31 
50 
20 
50 


Per 
share. 


139 

280 

1160 

100 

300 

18 

29 

37 

387 

680 

35 

90 

780 

1850 

270 

46 


10 


73 
83 
83 

36  10 
199 


122 
65 
29 
90 
64 


160 
90 

26  10 
43 

13  10 
56 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 500 

Alliance 100 

Ditto  Marine lOD 

Atlas 60 

Globe 

Guardian 100 

Hope 60 

Imperial  600 

Ditto  Life 100 

Law  Life lOO 

London 26 

Protector 20 

Rock 20 

Royal  Exchange 


Amt. 
p^iid. 


shaiw. 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican 100    80 

Ditto  Chili 100     8 

Bolanos 400  385 

Brazilian  100 

Columbian 100 

Mexican ]00   '21 

Real  Bel  Monte 40<r  409 

United  Mexican 40   30 


50 

10 

5 

.    5 

100 

10 

5 

60 

10 

10 


12  10   19  10 


2 
2 

100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.lOO 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto  . .  100" 

Colombian  ditto  100 

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  De  la  Plata  Company  . .  1 W) 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Ditto  . .  lOO 
Reversionary  Interest  Society  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  ..     60 

Waterloo  Bridge 

Vauxhall  Bridge 


Id 


8 
37 
10 

6 
13 
25 

7  10 

2  10 
65 
32 


65 

4  19 

8  10 

161    . 

1810^ 

i  I7Y 
116 

10 


1  ft 

2  16 
246 


42  10 

2 
30$ 


n 


6 

n  10 


1* 
11 

7 
1 

2 
6« 
31 


Id 


Robert  W.  Moore,  Broker, 
5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lotlibiuy. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Clark  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Series  of  Practical  lustractions  in  Land- 
^kpe  Paifiting  in  Water  Colours.     Illustrated  by  Fifty- fire  VieWi?  from  NatarO. 

A  Norel,  entitled  l*he  Guards,  is  daily  expected  to  appear. 

ITi^  Rev.  J.  A.  Ross,  ih  preparing  a  Translation  from  the  German,  of  HiHbK'i^ 
.Gecittietiy,  uniform  witli  his  Translation  of  Hirsch's  Algebra. 

A  Life  of -Morris  Biriibeck,  written  by  his  Daughter,  will  appear  in  a  few  days; 
'   Mr.  William  Thbms  announces  a  series  of  Reprints,  accompanied  by  Illdstrittti^e* 
and  Bibliographical  Notices,  of  the  most  curious  old  Prose  Rbmances.    THe  woSrt  WW 
Jtppeaf  in  Morfthly  Partis ;   and  the  first,  containing  the  prose  Lyfe  of  RoWrt  tfic? 
Deuyle,  from  the  edition  by  Wynk3m  de  Worde,  will  be  ready  on  the  1  st  of  Mav. 

Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  author  of  The  Carpenter's  New  Guide,  ahdothfer  Architect&i^ 
Worfft,  has  in  thfe  Pi'esrf  a  New  Treatise,  entitled  The  School  of  Architecttire  &W 
Engineering,  the  first  number  of  which  will  be  i^dy  for  publication  earl^'in  Mayl 

Early  in  May,  in  one  toI.  l2mo.  price  Ss.,  The  Every  Night  Book,  or  Life  aJftet  DkSIt'; 
by  the  A'trthbr  of  th«  Cigar. 

On  tire'  lirt  df  JAfti,  Pjtft  T.  a  Natural  HiStoVy  oTthe  Bible ;  or  a  d^sdribll^'^  AccoSiaJ 
of  til*  ZobWgy,  mtH^yi  aria  Mineralogy  of  the  Holy  Scriptiirfes:  iltuitrfelea  wftn 
numerous  engravings.    By  William  Carpenter. 
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WO^KS  L>TB>X  PIIBJ^)^#^.  j^l 


Shortly,  IVJbs^.  Leslie  and  her  Gr^gidchildcep.    A  Tale. 

The  HoD.T^  De  tloos,  R.N.,  is  preparing  for  public^tioQ^  a  PeiBonal  Narratirci  of 
hu  TxnyeJi^  jli^  the  Uuited  States;  with  some  iinportai^.t  Remark^  Ojq  the  State  of  the 
American  Maritime  Resources. 

No.  IX.,  commeuciDg  the  third  Tolum^e,  of  the  Zoological  Joamt^,  containing  a 
Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles  ;  with  other  original  articles. 

A  Volume  is  announced  for  early  publication,  entitled  Tales  of  all  Nations:  com- 
muiog — 1,  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald's— 2.  The  Heir  Presumptive — 3.  The  Ab^ey 
of  Xaach— and  Seven  others. 

In  a  few  days.  May  Fair :  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Youth  a^id  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

High- Ways  and  Bye-Ways.     Third  Series. 

The  Opera.     A  Story  of  the  Beau  Monde.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

T)r.  Gordon  Smith's  work,  on  Toxicology,  is  announced  as  being  nearly  ready  fo^[ 
publication^ 

Pathological  and  Practical  Observations  on  Spinal  Complaints,  &c.;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Cure  of  Distorted  Limbs,  by  Edwaid  Harrison,  is  in  the  press.. 

Mr.  Hi>raci^  Smith  has  anew  Novel  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  Reuben  Apsley. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


De  Vera ;   or,  the  Man  of  Independence.     A  novel.     4  vols,  post  Bvo. 

lu-Kiao-Li ;  or,  the  Two  Fair  Cousins.     A  Chinese  novel.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Common  Sense  on  Colonial  Slavery.     By  Oculas.     Bvo. 

Autobiography,  vol.  11  ;  containing  the  Lives  of  JoUu  Creichton,  William  Gifford, 
and  Thomas  EU wood.     18mo. 

The  Laelius  of  Cicero  ;  with  a  Double  Transjation,  for  tliei  Use  of  Students  on  the 
Hamijltonian  System. 

An  Essay  on  Mind  ;  with  other  Poems.     12mo. 

librai^  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  published  under  the  superintendance  erf  the  Society 
for  the  DifFusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  8vo.  Parts  1,  iS,  3,  containing  Preliminary 
Essay,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics. 

The  Library  for  the  People.     Bvo.     No.  I, 

Illustrations  of  Time.     By  George  Cruikshank.     Bvo. 

Mornings  in  Spring  ;  or,  Retrospections,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical.  By 
Nathan  Drake.    H  vols,  post  Bvo. 

English  Fashionables  Abroad.     A  novel.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Authentic  Details  of  the  Valdenses.     Bvo. 

The  Prahie.     3  vols.  12mo. 

Murphy's  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second.     4to. 

Dyer's  Academic  Unity.     Bvo. 

The  Odd  Volume.     Second  Series,  crown  Bvo. 

Willement's  Heraldic  Notices  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  &c.    4to. 

Ellis's  Historical  Letters.     Second  Series,  4  vols,  crown  Bvo. 

Thackeray's  (Rev.  F.)  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.     2  vols.  4to. 

Karmatl).     An  Arabian  Tale.     1 2mo. 

The  Ady^tures  of  Naufragus.     8vo. 

Dissipation.     4  vols.  12mo. 

German  t'airy  Tales,     illustrated  by  Cruikshank.     12mp.. 

The  Pirit  F*art  of  thei  Steam- Engine,  theoretically  and  practically  Displfiyed*  By 
George  Birkbeck  and  Henry  and  James  Adcock.     4to. 

An  Atte^upt  to  Elucidate  the  Grammatical  and  Critiqa)  (I!o,n^tn;ction  of  thQ  English 
Language* 

Crowe  on  Enelish  Versification      Small  Bvo. 

Colonel  Trendies  Collection  oi  Papers  relating  to  the  Thanjf  s  Quav,  &c.    4tQ. 

Memoira  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Written  by  Himself.  i;dited  by  his  3on,  Wil- 
liam Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.    2  vols.  Sv^. 

Bibliotheca  Sussexiana ;  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.     By  T.  J .  Pettigrew,  Librarian.    Vol.  I.  royal  Bvo. 

Tt^QSfJpin^  Memoira*     By  an.  English  Catholic.     2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Roman  History.  By  G.  B.  Niebuhr.  Translated  by  F.  A.  Walter.  In 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  to  China,  in  1820  and  1821.  By  George  Tim- 
kowski.    2  vols.  Bvo. 
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receired  he  was  observed  to  blow  a  quantity  of  water  into  tlie  wound,  aiid  then  tear  up 
a  large  himp  of  earth  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  blood.  The  Caffers  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  have  been  shot — that  is»  tear  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  thrust  it  into  the 
wounded  place  ;  and  it  is  thought  they  have  learnt  this  from  seeing  the  elephants  do  it. 
At  length  the  great  bull  dropped.  I'he  party  then  entered  the  bush,  andj  to  their 
great  surprise,  found  that  the  reason  he  would  not  leave  this  spot,  was,  that  he  had 
there  found  a  pool  of  water,  with  which  he  had  been  washing  his  wounds.  His  height 
measured  seventeen  feet  and  three-quarters,  and  his  teeth  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds.  Before  the  day's  ^port  was  over,  they  had  killed  thirteen. — Scenes  ayid 
Occurrences  in  Caffer  Land. 

Santa  3c  a  la. —Near  this  church  is  Santa  Scala  ;  a  portico  and  five  staircases  lead 
to  small  chapels ;  the  staircase  in  the  centre  is  Santa  Scala ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  Pilate's  house,  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Empress  Helena,  and  that  Christ  walked 
down  it  as  he  Was  led  out  to  be  crucified  ;  people  are  permitted  to  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees ;  the  steps  are  wide  and  handsome,  and  are  of  white  marble  ;  they  have 
been  cased  with  wood  (as  they  were  wearing  out  from  the  friction  of  the  kjiees  of  the 
penitents),  but  so  that  the  marble  beneath  may  be  seen  and  touched.  Persons  of  all 
ages  and  ranks  aseend  them  in  great  numbers,  every  one  remembering  meanwhile— 

**  To  number  ave  marias  on  his  beads." 

Whenever  I  passed  the  place,  I  found  them  constantly  covered  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  contrite  sinners,  flowing  slowly  up  hill.  The  ascent  takes  some  minutes,  and 
is  probably  fatiguing  ;  they  return  by  one  of  the  four  lateral  staircases,  which  have  no 
extraordinary  sanctity,  and  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Man  is  an  imitative 
animal ;  I  felt  a  wish  to  judge  practically  of  the  amount  of  labour  and  difficulty  in  this 
act  of  penance  ;  but  as  I  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  hitch  in  it,  as  there 
is  in  all  thioes  to  an  inexperienced  person,  besides  the  great  hitch,  or  want  of  faith,  I 
did  not  indulge  my  curiosity. — Hogg*s  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  ContinenU 

ScfSPENDED  ANiMAttolf. — Bccs  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  long  time,  without 
loss  of  life.  Reaumur  saw  them  recover  after  nine  hours  immersion.  Dr.  £vans 
accidentidly  left  some  eighteen  hours  in  watet;  when  laded  out  with  a  spoon  and 
piaiced  in  the  sunshine,  the  majority  of  them  recovered.  Other  animals,  of  analo- 
gous species,  exhibit  still  more  wonderful  resurrections.  De  Geer  has  observed  one 
species  of  mite  to  live  for  some  time  in  spirits  of  wme ;  and  Mr.  Kirby  states,  that 
b«ng  desirous  of  preserving  a  very  pretty  lady- bird,  and  not  knowing  how  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  immersed  it  in  geneva.  "After  leaving  it,"  says  he,  "in  this '  situation 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  seeing  it  without  motion,  I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it 
in  the  sun  to  d:^.  It  no  sooner,  however,  ftlt  the  Warmth  than  it  began .  to.  move« 
aid  afterwards  flew  away."  This  circumstance  laid  the  fotttidation  of  Mr.  K.'s  study 
of  efttoffidlogy. — Sevan's  Honey-bee, 

Tut  Virtue  op  Scandal. — [We  believe  that  the  following  is  quite  a  new  view  of 
the  vice  of  society  of  which  it  speaks.] 

And  all,  in  short,  agreed,  that  observation  of  each  other's  characters  and  behaviour 
Wfts  the  only  legitimate  soiurce  and  topic  of  conversation. 

*'  And  a  very  interesting  and  fertile  topic  it  is." 

"  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  exaggeration  to  the  dramatist's  trade,  could  have 
made  hi!m,  and  after  him  the  world,  attribute  malignitiy  to  the  very  staple  material  ot 
all  discourse." 

"  A-greed,  agreed;  nothing  else." 

**  For  my  part,  the  best-natui*ed  and  most  truly  generous  and  sympathetic  creatures  . 
I  ever  knew  it.  my  life,  wei'e  kin;d  old  ladies,  who  lived  on  What  moraCsts  would  call 
scandal."— 'ffwfmetfe*,  or  Tales  of  C&iititientdl  Life. 

KfcH  Legs.-^ Approaching  Tora,  the  costume  of  the  peasantry  varies.  Upon  ask- 
ing BosM  Wbmen,  as  we  entered  a  village,  wliy  they  all  w6re  red  stockings,  while  at 
ZMkora  they  wore  blue;  the  answer  wIeuij  ''£s  elstilo,  senor"  (it  is  thd  fashion). 
Theref  is  sontething  inenyressibly  lively  and  pttompt  in'  the  ^ech  of  Spanish  women. . 
UpOir  praising  the  legs  or  one  of  these  village  iiyniphi^,  sli^  put  her  heelis  tbgetber,  and 
drawing  her  garments  tight  around'  her,  said,  with  a  laughing  air,  mingled  with  pride, 
'*  Si'Sanor,  ei  verdade;  son  muy  ricas ;"  whi'dh,  lit<elriQty  tnOisUled  for  your  benetit,  ia 
**  Yes,  tni^'j  they  are  rich  legs."^— -iiiDcHiurei  in  the  PenitwUa, 
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St.  Peter's  at  Rome. — The  facade  is  full  of  faults  and  of  beauties;  the  warm 
and  agreeable  temperature,  an  you  enter,  is  remarkable;  and  the  elaborate  and 
tOBtiy  beauty  of  the  interior  pleases.  I  wished  for  it,  which  is  the  best  proof  that  I 
liked  it ;  I  wished  that  it  were  in  London,  open  at  all  times,  to  be  visited  and  admired ; 
-^a  place  to  walk  in  and  to  talk  in ;  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  fiiends,  and,  if  love 
woald  have  it  so,  of  lovers !  and  that  we  had  no  hypocrites,  or  at  least  no  hypocrites 
with  the  power  to  lock  it  op  ;  and  through  the  affectation  of  reverence,  and  under 
fiilae  pretences,  to  turn  it  into  a  lucrative  show  and  a  source  of  base  profit.  Foolish 
people  have  said  innumerable  foolish  things  about  this  building ;  one  of  the  most  foolish 
is  the  assertion,  that  the  being  really  great  but  appearing  small  is  a  merit,  and  a  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  its  proportions;  but  the  end  of  art  and  of  proportion  is  not  to  make 
the  great  appear  small,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  small  seem  great ;  it  is  there- 
fore in  truth  a  vice  in  the  construction.  That  it  is  indeed  great  is  to  be  discovered, 
-not  by  comparing  it  with  man,  but,  it  is  collected  by  means  of  a  middle  term  ;  the 
canopy  of  bronze,  which  covers  the  high  altar  in  the  likeness  of  a  four-post  bed,  is  a 
convenient  middle  term  ;  by  comparing  a  man  with  the  canopy,  and  the  canopy  with 
the  building,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its  immense  magnitude.  The  painted 
cupola  and  roof,  the  mosaics,  and  the  inlaid  pavement,  the  gigantic  statues  of  marble, 
and  the  marble  columns,  all  harmonize  into  one  beautiful  whole,  one  majestic  tomb  to 
«over  the  body  of 

"  The  pilot  of  the  Galilaean  lake," 

who,  it  is  said,  reposes  in  a  chapel  under  the  cupola,  where  one  hundred  and  twelve 
.lamps  of  massive  silver  are  continually  burning  ;  and  whither  persons  flock  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  to  offer  up  their  prayers,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  favourable 
hearing  near  the  remains  of  one  whom  many  have  tliought  worthy  of  no  common 
honours,  and  of  such  a  marvellous  sepulchre.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am  content 
with  the  gilding  of  the  roof,  or  that  I  would  ever  admit  of  gilding ;  the  metallic  lustre 
does  not  harmonize  with  every  thing  else,  and  it  soon  tarnishes  unequally.  The  boxes 
for  confession  are  numerous ;  they  are  decidedly  an  eye-sore,  being  exactly  like 
a  cobbler*8  stall,  in  which  the  cobbler  of  souls  sits  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
such  as  is  borne  in  our  courts  of  justice  by  a  bound  bailiff,  when  exercising  the 
functiona  of  door-keeper. — Hogg*s  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  ContinenU 

Intelligence  in  a  Wasp. — Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  relates  an  anecdote  of 
apparent  ratiocination  in  a  wasp,  which  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as  lai^e  as  itself. 
Kneeling  down,  the  doctor  saw  the  wasp  dissever  the  head  and  tail  from  the  trunk  of 
the  fly,  and  attempt  to  soar  with  the  latter ;  but  finding,  when  about  two  feet  from 
tlie  ground,  that  the  wings  of  the  fly  carried  too  much  sail,  and  caused  its  prize  and 
itself  to  be  whirled  about,  by  a  little  breeze  that  had  arisen,  it  dropped  upon  the 
ground  with  its  prey,  and  deliberately  sawed  off  with  its  manibles,  first  one  wing  and 
then  the  other :  having  thus  removed  these  impediments  to  its  progress,  the  wasp 
flew  away  with  its  booty,  and  experienced  no  further  molestation  from  the  wind. — 
Sevan's  Honey-bee, 

New  Measure  of  Sin. — After  breakfast  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  administrator  at  Las 
•Hermitas.  Upon  entering  the  hall,  our  attention  was  drawn  towards  an  old-fashioned 
kind  of  arm-chair  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  pair  of  steel-yards  ;  and  we  were  soon 
given  to  understand,  that  the  offerings  to  the  Virgin  were  regulated  by  the  weight  of 
the  penitents.  A  lively  girl  informed  us,  that  her  penitence  had  cost  her  4^  arrobas  of 
wheat ;  that  is,  she  weighed  about  144  lbs.  avoirdupoise.-^i4</t;6/itures  in  the  Peninsula, 

•  Singular  Disease  of  Lapland  Rein-deer. — ^The  rein-deer  are  liable  to  many 
disordefs,  notwithstanding  the  hardy  life  they  lead,  and  no  animal  is  more  subject  to 
.the  persecution  of  its  enemies,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  In  the  former  season  they 
are  dreadfully  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  gad-fly  (oestrus  tarandi),  which  not  only 
perforates  the  hide,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  wound  it  has  made,  where  they  are  after- 
wards hatched.  1  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  their 
sting ;  and  I  have  still  in  my  possession  a  rein-deer  skin,  in  which  they  are  very 
visible,  ev^y  wound  causing  a  small  black  spot  in  the  hide,  which,  from  the  holes 
thus  made,  loses  much  of  its  value.  Another  species  likewise  adds  greatly  to  the 
torments  of  the  rein-deer,  namely,  the  astrus  nasai%is»  which  makes  small  punctures 
within  the  nostiils  of  the  poor  auimal,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them. — Capell  Brooks' u 
Travels  in  Lapland  and  Finmark, 
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receired  he  was  observed  to  blow  a  quantity  of  water  into  tlie  wound,  and  theik  tear  up 
a  large  lump  of  earth  to  eadeavour  to  stop  the  blood.  The  Caffers  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  have  been  shot — that  is»  tear  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  thrust  it  into  thd 
wounded  place  ;  and  it  is  thought  they  have  learnt  this  from  seeing  the  elephants  do  it. 
At  length  the  great  bull  dropped.  The  party  then  entered  the  bush,  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  found  that  the  reason  he  would  not  leave  this  spot,  was,  that  he  had 
uiere  found  a  pool  of  water,  with  which  he  had  been  washing  his  wounds.  His  height 
measured  seventeen  feet  and  three-quarters,  and  his  teeth  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds.  Before  the  day's  sport  was  over,  they  had  killed  thirteen. — Scaies  and 
Occurrences  in  Caffer  Land. 

Santa  Scala.— Near  this  church  is  Santa  Scala  ;  a  portico  and  five  staircases  lead 
to  small  chi^pels ;  the  staircase  in  the  centre  is  Santa  Scala ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  Piiate's  house,  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Empress  Helena,  and  that  Christ  walked 
down  it  as  he  Was  led  out  to  be  crucified  ;  people  are  permitted  to  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees ;  the  steps  are  wide  and  handsome,  and  are  of  white  marble  ;  they  have 
been  cased  with  wood  (as  they  were  wearing  out  from  th6  friction  of  the  kjiees  of  the 
penitents),  but  so  that  the  marble  beneath  may  be  seen  and  touched.  Persons  of  all 
ages  and  ranks  aseend  them  in  great  numbers,  every  one  remembering  meanwhile — 

"  To  number  ave  marias  on  his  beads." 

Whenever  I  passed  the  place,  I  found  them  constantly  covered  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  contrite  sinners,  flowing  slowly  up  hill.  The  ascent  takes  some  minutes,  and 
is  probably  fatiguiiig  ;  they  return  by  one  of  the  four  lateral  staircases,  which  have  no 
extraordinary  sanctity,  and  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Man  is  an  imitative 
animal ;  I  felt  a  wish  to  judge  practically  of  the  amount  of  labour  and  dilficidty  in  this 
act  of  penance  ;  but  as  I  apprehend&d  that  there  might  be  some  hitch  in  it,  as  there 
is  in  all  thioes  to  an  inexperienced  person,  besides  the  great  hitch,  or  want  of  faith,  I 
did  not  indulge  my  curiosity. — Hogg's  Two  Hutidred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continents 

ScfSPENDED  Animation. — Bees  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  long  time,  without 
loss  of  life.  Reaumur  saw  them  recover  after  nine  hours  immersion.  Dr.  £vans 
accidentidly  left  some  eighteen  hours  in  watet;  when  laded  out  with  a  spoon  and 
placed  in  the  sunshine,  the  majority  of  them  recovered.  Other  animals,  of  analo- 
gous species,  exhibit  still  more  wonderful  resurrections.  De  Geer  has  observed  one 
species  of  mite  to  live  for  some  time  in  spirits  of  wme ;  and  Mr.  Kirby  states,  that 
b<^ng  desirous  of  preserving  a  very  pretty  lady-bird,  and  nOt  knowing  how  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  immersed  it  in  geneva.  "After  leaving  it,"  sayS  he,  "in  this '  situation 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  seeing  it  without  motion,  I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it 
in  the  sun  to  d:^.  It  no  sooner,  however,  fbh  the  Warmth  than  it  began ..  to.  move« 
aid  afterwards  flew  away."  This  circumstance  laid  the  fotttidation  of  Mr.  K.'s  study 
of  eiitoiadlogy. — Sevan's  Honey-bee, 

Thb  Virtue  op  Scandal. — [We  believe  that  the  following  is  quite  a  new  view  of 
the  Vice  of  society  of  which  it  speaks.] 

And  all,  in  short,  agreed,  that  observation  of  each  other's  characters  and  behaviour 
Wfts  the  only  legitimato  source  and  topic  of  conversation. 

"  And  a  very  interesting  and  fertile  topic  it  is." 

'*  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  exaggeration  to  the  dramatist's  tradi?,  could  have 
made  hi!m,  and  after  him  the  world,  attribute  malignity  to  the  very  staple  material  ot 
all  discourse." 

"A-greed,  agreed;  notbing  else."  ,  . 

**  For  my  part,  the  best-natured  and  ntost  truly  generous  and  sympathetic  creatures  . 
I  ever  knew  ift  my  life,  wert  kinid  old  ladies,  who  lived  on  v^hat  moralists  would  call 
scandal ."-^ffwfmctte*,  or  Tales  of  Continental  Life. 

KfcU  Legs.—- Apprbachang  Tora,  the  costume  of  the  peasaiitry  viciries.  Upon  ask- 
ing sonie  Wbmen,  ais  we  entered  a  villa]ge,  why  they  all  w6re  red  stockings,  while  at 
ZMkora  they  worfe  blue;  the  ansif^^r  wlas;  "Es  elstilo,  senor"  (it  is  thd  fashion)* 
There'  is  sontething  inenyressibly  lively  and  pttompt  in  the  ^eech  of  Spanish  women.  . 
UpOir  praising  the  legs  ofone  of  these  village  uymphi^,  shef  put  her  heels  tbg^tber,  and 
drawing  her  garments  tight  around  her,  ssod,  with  a  laughing  air,  mingled  with  pride, 
"Si  Sanor,  ei  Verdade;  son  muyricas;"  whil6h,  lit<elra3Iy  tnOisUled for  your  beneifit,  is 
"  Yes,  tmiy;  they  are  rich  le§s"-^AdveHtures  in  the  Peninsula, 
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Dying  Consolation. — [Addressed  to  tlie  Rev.  Stephen  Morell.] 

"  My  beloved  Friend, — I  redly  know  not  in  what  manner  to  addrefs  yon.  From 
the  intelligence  of  the  last  two  days,  I  am  distressed  to  gather  that  your  illness 
threatens  the  most  fatal  result,  and  I  am  compelled  to  fear  that  the  scenes  of  this 
world  are  fast  closing  upon  you.  You  will  know  how  to  pardon  the  selfishness  of 
ypur  friends,  who  cannot  but  grieve  deeply  at  the  apprehension  for  their  own  loss ; 
although  they  are  well  assured  that  this,  their  loss,  ought  not  to  be  weighed  againit 
your  eternal  gain. 

.  "  But  it  is  the  thought  of  your  nearness  to  the  invisible  world,  which  embarrasseis 
me  in  writing.  I  feel  an  awe  upon  my  mind,  while  I  write  to  one  who  is  now  almost 
a' spirit  of  light.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  an  hour  of  converse  with  heaven.  .  And 
as  to  my  attempting  to  address  to  you  those  consolations  which  are  so  often  needed 
ia  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  it  would  be  presumption.  O  my  Friend,  how  richly 
will  you  drink  those  consolations  which  we  must  be  content  to  take  sparingly  in  a  cup 
of  bitterness !  How  fully  will  you  know  that  unseen  world,  of  which  we  can  form  so 
rude  conceptions !  And  how  will  you  see  and  adore  that  incarnate  Saviour,  whom  we 
seeing  not,  love  but  so  unworthily !  This  it  is,  I  know,  which  cheers  and  animates 
your  mind  in  youi  long  affliction  ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  an  attraction  and  a  love- 
liness even  to  the  dark  shadow  of  death.  *  I  'will  fear  no  evil,  because  Thou  art 
with  me.'  For  ever  blessed  be  his  glorious  name,  I  see  in  your  happy  mind  the 
fruit  of  His  redemption,  the  faithfulness  of  his  promises.  He  has  been  your  hope, 
and  now  your  hope  does  not  disappoint  you. 

**  I  feel  deeply  on  account  of  your  dear  family,  and  the  chutch  ovei  which  God 
has  placed  you,  in  such  peace  and  promised  happiness.  But  I  hope  that  those  who 
see  your  heaven,  having  its  present  commeucement,  will  be  enabled  to  give  up  their 
own  wills,  with  submission,  and  say,  '  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.'  I  trust. that 
He  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,  will  comfort  their  mindd,  arid  strengthen 
them  to  believe  and  confess  that  *  He  doth  all  things  well.'  And  the  Church  of  God 
shall  be  fed  by  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls.  Your  case  has  been  con- 
stantly and  anxiously  remembered  in  prayer  by  your  affectionate  people. 

**  And  now,  my  beloved  friend,  the  time  now  draws  near  when  we  must  part.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  much  of  sweet  society  and  friendship.  And  whatsoever  be  the 
troubled  destiny  of  my  life,  I  shall  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  short  course  of 
our  earthly  intercourse,  and  shall  look  forward  with  joy  to  the  time  when  we  may 
hope  to  renew  our  intercourse  in  that  world  of  light  whose  frontier  you  are  now  gain- 
ing before  me.  Meanwhile,  my  friend,  farewell — farewell — ^but  not  for  ever !  May 
the  great  God  himself  be  with  you,  when  you  pass  through  the  waters.  May  his 
Spirit  give  you  joy  in  death  ;  and  if  in  the  Sabbath  of  the  blessed,  you  should  think 
of  a  friend  who  once  loved  you  as  his  own  soul,  tliink  on  him  as  one  who  does  hope  to 
be  favoured  again  to  worship  God  in  company  with  you,  and  with  a  beloved  Parent, 
now  in  heaven." 

[Mr.  Morell  was  dead  before  the  letter  was  received.] — From  the  Memoirs  and  Re- 
mairu  of  John  Brown  Jefferson,  Minister  of  Attercliffe, 

Character  of  Hindoos. — T  have  found  a  race,  of  gentle  and  temperate  habits; 
with  a  natural  talent  and  acutencss  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind,  and  with  a 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  which  even  the  renowned  and  inquisitive  Atheiiians  can 
hardly  have  surpassed  or  equalled.  Prejudiced,  indeed,  they  are,  in  favour  of  tHeir 
ancient  superstitions ;  nor  should  I  think,  to  say  the  truth,  more  favourably  of  the 
character,  or  augur  more  happily  of  the  eventual  conversion  and  perseverance  of  any. 
man  or  set  of  men,  whom  a  light  consideration  could  stir  from  their  paternal  creed,  or 
who  received  the  word  of  truth  without  cautious  and  patient  inquiry.  But  I  am  yet  to 
learn,  that  the  idolatry  which  surrounds  us  is  more  enthralling  in  its  influence  on  the 
human  mind  than  those  beautiful  phantoms  and  honied  sorceries  which  lurked  beneath 
the  laurels  of  Delos  and  Daphne,  and  floated  on  the  clouds  of  Olympus.  I  am  not  yet 
convinced,  that  the  miserable  bondage  of  castes,  and  the  consequences  of  breaking  that 
bondage,  are  more  grievous  to  be  endured  by  the  modem  Indian  than  those  ghastly 
and  countless  shapes  of  death  which  beset  the  path  of  tlie  Roman  convert.  And  who 
shall  make  me  believe,  that  the  same  word  of  the  Most  High,  which  consigned  to  the\ 
moles  and  the  bats  the  idols  of  Chaldee  and  Babylon,  and  dragged  down  the  lying, 
father  of  Gods  and  mien  from  his  own  Capitol,  and  the  battlements  of  his  *'  £tom|i| 
City,"  must  yet  arrest  its  victorious  wheels  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  Ganges,  .and. 
admit  the  trident  of  Siva  to  share,  with  the  Cross,  a  divided  empire  ? — [This  testimony 
is  peculiarly  valuable.] — Bishop  Heher's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Calcutta* 
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African  Travelling. — As  we  drew  near  the  spot  wbere  we  expected  to  find 
water,  my  guides,  who  usually  kept  a  little  a- head  of  me,  requested  me  to  ride  in 
close  file  with  them,  because  lions  usually  lay  iu  ambush  in  such  places,  and  were 
more  apt  to  spring  upon  men  when  riding  singly,  than  in  a  clump  together.  We  had 
scarcely  adopted  this  precaution  when  we  passed  within  thirty  paces  of  <Mie  of  these 
formidable  animals.  He  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  down,  couchant, 
while  we  passed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  not  without  looking  frequently  behind,  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension.  We  soon  after  reached  the  bed  of  the  Jamka  (or ; 
Lion*s)  river,  but  found  it  at  this  place,  to  our  sorrow,  entirely  dry.  We  were  all 
ready  to  sink  under  the  exertions  we  had  this  day  made,  and  the  thirst  we  had  en- 
dured. Jacob,  in  particular,  who  was  unwell,  and  suffered  much  from  the  hard 
riding,  repeatedly  told  us  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  wished  to  lie  down 
and  die.  The  dread,  however,  of  being  devoured  by  the  lions  now  acted  on  him  as 
a  spur  to  exertion  ;  and  Witteboy  and  myself,  knowing  that  our  fate  depended  on - 
o  r  getting  water,  continued  on  our  horses  along  the  course  of  the  river,  most  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  pool  the  Bushman  had  told  us  of.  In  this  way  we  procecHied  till' 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  almost  despairing  of  success,  when  we  at- 
length  discovered  the  promised  pool ;  which,  though  thick  with  mud,  and  defiled  by 
the  dung  and  urine  of  the  wild  beasts,  was,  nevertheless,  u  most  grat(  ful  relief  to  us 
and  our  horses.  We  had  been  up  since  two  o'clock  on  the  preceding  morning,  had 
heen  on  horseback  abov^  sixteen  hours,  and  had  travelled  in  that  time  a  distance  of 
nearly  eighty  miles,  the  last  stage,  of  about  fifty,  entirely  without  stopping.  Our 
condition,  and  that  of  our  horses,  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined  to  have  been  one 
of  great  exhaustion.  Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed,  (]uite  det«troyed  all  appetite^ 
which,  as  we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  disadvantage.  Having  fastened 
our  horses  to  a  bush,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  earth  near  them,  being  too 
wearied  to  take  the  trouble  of  kindling  a  fire  for  the  short  space  of  the  night  that 
remained,  trusting,  that  if  the  lions  discovered  us,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to 
oiirselves.  We  were  awakened  about  daybreak  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  were  not  otherwise  molested.  'Jlie  other  difficulties  of  our  situation  now. 
engrossed  all  my  thoughts.  Ail  our  horses  were  excessively  fagged,  by  the  severe 
thirst  and  great  exertions  of  the  two  preceding  days.  The  old  horse,  indeed,  exln^ 
bited  strong  symptoms  of  giving  up  altogether.  Jacob  seemed  to  be  in  a  plight 
equally  precanous.  We  had  not  a  morsel  of  provisions  left,  nor  did  we  know  when 
we  should  get  any.  We  had  calculated  on  finding  game  in  plenty,  but  the  great 
drought  that  had  long  prevailed  in  these  regions  had  driven  almost  the  whole  of  the 
wild  animals  to  other  quarters.  We  however  remained  here  till  about  mid-day  to 
refresh  our  horses ;  we  ourselves  lying  panting  with  empty  stomachs  under  the 
scorching  sun.  The  Hottentots  named  this  spot,  significantly  enough,  "  Km-ie-pens — 
empty  paunch  "  st&tion.^-^Tkompsous  Southern  Africa* 

Baby-makino. — I  was  foolish  enough  to  walk  at  one  in  the  morning  to  the  church 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  belief  that  some  fine  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  at 
that  early  hour.  I  found  a  few  pilgrims  lying  on  the  steps,  huddled  together  like 
sheep,  the  church  being  shut,  and  four  or  five  carriages  filled  with  gullible  English. 
The  night  was  cold;  the  sky  threatened  rain  :  after  waiting  some  time,  I  enquired  of 
a  woman  what  was  doing ;  she  said  that  they  were  making  a  baby  Jesus,  Gesee  Bam* 
binOf  in  the  church,  and  tliat  it  would  not  be  open  till  three.  This  kind  of  baby- 
making  seemed  cheerless  and  ungenial ;  from  the  small  number  of  persons  assembled, 
and  the  absence  of  all  preparation,  1  judged  that  the  ceremonies  would  not  be  in  every 
sense  imposing,  my  zeal  waxing  cool,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  go  home  and  warm  it ' 
in  bed.  The  chiurch  was  open  all  night  until  lately ;  but,  as  it  was  imperfectly  lighted, 
certain  Christians  could  not  be  content  with  types  and  figures  ;  and  their  souls  seek- 
ing after  sensible  objects,  they  attempted  to  make  babies  there  in  a  manner,  perhaps, 
nearly  ^  mysterious,  but  much  less  mystical :  genuine  piety  being,  on  the  whole,  na 
gainer  by  this  arrangement,  the  church  is  now  slmt  nntil  the  religious  operations 
actually  commence, — //<»^g*s  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent, 

A  Li'NAR  Guide. POST, — We  fell  in  with  a  Bushman  and  his  wife.  On  ques- 
tioning tliem  about  the  probability  of  finding  water  in  our  route,  the  hunter,  pointing 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  told  us,  that  if  we  rode  hard,  we  should  find  water  by 
the  time  the  moon  stood  there.  This  indicated  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles. 
Yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  should  find  water  even  within  that  distance, 
Kewarding  our  informant  with  a  bit  pf  tobacco,  we  pushed  on  with  redoubled  8|#eed« 
Thompson^ 9  Southern  Aj'iiaii,% 
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'CoNTRovEnsiAL  Dialogue  BETWEEN  Dr.  JuDsoN  and  a  Burmese,  OoOunomeng, 
— September  30th. — Had  the  following  conversation  with  my  teacher.  This  maa  has 
been  with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sensible,  learned,  and  candid  man, 
that  I  have  ever  found  among  the  Burmans.     He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his 

name  is  Oo  Oungmeng.     I  began  by  saying,  Mr.  J is  dead.     Go. — 1  have  heard 

80.  J. — His  soul  is  lost,  I  think.  Oo. — Why  so  ?  J. — He  was  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  Oo. — How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  could  not  see  his  soul.  J. — How  do 
you  know  whether  the  root  of  the  mango  tree  is  good  ?     You  cannot  s^e  it ;  but  you 

cau  judge  by  the  fruit  on  its  branches.    Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J was  not  a  disciple 

of  Chnst, .  because  his  words  and  actions  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disciple. 
Oo. — And  so  all  who  are  not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether 
Birmaosor  foreigners.  Oo. — This  is  hard.  J. — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed;  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  parents  and  all,  to  tell  you  of  Christ. 
[He  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little,  he  said.]  How  is  it 
tibat  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate  above  all  men  t  J. — Are  not  all  men 
sinnera,  and  deserving  of  punishment  in  a  future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes ;  all  must  suffer, 
ia  some  future  state,  for  the  sins  they  commit.  The  punishment  follows  the  crime,  as 
surely  as  the  wheel  of  a  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox.  J. — Now,  according  to 
the  Burman  system,  there  is  no  escape,  According  to  the  Christian  system  there  is. 
Jesus  Clirist  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinners  :  has  borne  their  sins,  and  now  those  who 
believe  on  him,  and  become  his  disciples,  are  released  from  the  punishment  they 
deserve.  At  death  they  are  received  into  heaven,  and  are  happy  for  ever.  Oo. — 
That  I  will  never  believe.  My  mind  is  very  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all 
existence  involves  in  itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  J. — Teacher,  there 
are  two  evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  and 
anniMIation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future  existence  is  alone 
good:  Oo. — I  admit  that  it  is  best,  if  it  could  be  perpetual ;  but  it  cannot  bo. 
Whatever  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misery,  and  destruction.  Nigban  is  the 
only  permanent  good,  and  that  good  has  been  attained  by  Gaudama,  the  last 
deity.  J. — If  there  be  an  eternal  Being,  you  cannot  account  for  any  thing. — 
Whence  this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  ?  Oo. — Fate.  J. — Fate !  the  cause  must 
always  be  equal  to  the  eflTect.  See,  I  raise  this  table ;  see,  also,  that  ant 
under  it :  suppose  I  were  invisible  ;  -^ould  a  wise  man  say  the  ant  raised  it  ?  Now  fate 
is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  What 
is  fate  ?  Oo. — The  fate  of  creatures,  is  the  influence  which  their  good  or  bad  deeds 
hav«  on  their  future  existence.  J. — If  influence  be  exerted,  there  must  be  an  exerter. 
If  there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  determiner.  Oo. — No :  there  is  no 
determiner.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Consider  this  point.  It  is  a 
main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an  execution  of  a  purpose,  there  must 
be  an  agent.  Oo. — [After  a  little  thought]  I  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided 
and  hard,  and  unless  you  tell  me  something  more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe . 
J. — Well,  teacher,  I  wish  you  to  believe,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  yours.  I  daily  pray 
the  true  God  to  give  you  light,  that  you  may  believe.  Whether  you  will  ever  believe 
in  this  world  I  don*t  know,  but  when  you  die  1  know  you  will  believe  what  I  now  say. 
You  will  then  appear  before  the  God  you  now  deny.  Oo. — ^I  don't  know  that* — Jud* 
son*8  Baptist  Missiotu 

Cowardice  of  the  Lion. — My  friend,  Diederik  Muller,  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
and  successful  lion-hunters  in  South  Africa,  mentioned  to  me  the  following  incident : — 
He  had  been  out  alone  hunting  in  the  wilds,  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  lion, 
which,  instead  of  giving  way,  seemed  disposed,  from  the  angry  attitude  he  assumed, 
to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of  the  desert.  Diederik  instantly  alighted,  and, 
confident  of  his  unerring  aim,  levelled  his  mighty  roer  at  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  who 
was  couched  in  the  act  to  spring,  within  fifteen  paces  of  him ;  but  at  the  moment  the^ 
hunter  fired,  his  horse,  whose  bridle  was  round  his  arm,  started  back,  and  caused  him 
to  miss.  The  lion  bounded  forward,  but  stopped  within  a  few  paces,  confronting  Die- 
derik, who  stood  defenceless,  his  gun  discharged,  and  his  horse  running  off.  The 
man  and  the  beast  stood  looking  each  other  in  the  fare,  for  a  short  space.  At  length 
the  lion  moved  backward,  as  if  to  go  away.  Diederik  began  to  load  his  gun.  The 
lion  looked  over  his  shoulder,  growled,  and  returned.  Diederik  stood  still.  The  lion 
again  moved  cautiously  off;  and  the  boor  proceeded  to  load,  and  ram  down  Iiis  bullet. 
The  lion  again  looked  back,  and  growled  angrily  ;  and  this  occurred  repeatedly,  until 
the  animal  got  off  to  some  distance,  when  he  took  fairly  to  his  lieels«  and  bounded 
away. — Thompson's  Souiltern  Africa^ 
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African  Travkllinc. — As  we  drew  near  the  spot  wbere  we  expected  to  find 
water,  my  guides,  who  usually  kept  a  little  a-head  of  me,  requested  me  to  ride  in 
close  file  with  them,  because  lions  usually  lay  iu  ambush  in  such  places,  and  were 
more  apt  to  spring  upon  men  when  riding  singly,  than  in  a  clump  together.  We  had 
scarcely  adopted  this  precaution  when  we  passed  within  thirty  paces  of  <Hie  of  these 
formidable  animals.  He  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  down,  couchant, 
while  we  passed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  not  without  looking  frequently  behind,  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension.  We  soon  after  reached  the  bed  of  the  Jamka  (m* 
Lion's)  river,  but  found  it  at  this  place,  to  our  sorrow,  entirely  dry.  We  were  ail 
ready  to  sink  under  tbe  exertions  we  had  this  day  made,  and  the  thirst  we  had  en< 
dured.  Jacob,  in  particular,  who  was  unwell,  and  suffered  much  from  the  hard 
riding,  repeatedly  told  us  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  wished  to  lie  down 
and  die.  The  dread,  however,  of  being  devoured  by  the  lions  now  acted  on  him  as 
a  spur  to  exertion  ;  and  Witteboy  and  myself,  knowing  that  our  fate  depended  on  • 
o  r  getting  water,  continued  on  our  horses  along  the  course  of  tbe  river,  most  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  pool  the  Bushman  had  told  us  of.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  till' 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  almost  despairing  of  success,  when  w^e  at^ 
length  discovered  the  promised  pool ;  which,  though  thick  with  mud,  and  defiled  by 
the  dung  and  mine  of  the  wild  beasts,  was,  nevertheleps,  u  most  grat(  ful  relief  to  us 
and  our  horses.  We  had  been  up  since  two  o'clock  on  the  preceding  morning,  had- 
been  on  horseback  abov^  sixteen  hours,  and  had  travelled  in  that  time  a  distauee  of 
nearly  eighty  miles,  the  last  stage,  of  about  fiity,  entirely  without  stopping.  Our- 
conditicn,  and  that  of  our  horses,  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined  to  have  been  one 
of  great  exhaustion.  Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed,  (juite  destroyed  all  appetite, 
which,  as  we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  disadvantage.  Having  fastened 
our  horses  to  a  bush,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  earth  near  them,  being  too 
wearied  to  take  the  trouble  of  kindling  a  fire  for  the  short  space  of  the  night  that 
remained,  trusting,  that  if  the  lions  discovered  us,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to 
oiirselres.  We  were  awakened  about  daybreak  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  were  not  otherwise  molested.  'Jlie  other  difficulties  of  our  situation  now. 
engrossed  all  my  thoughts.  All  our  horses  were  excessively  fagged,  by  the  severe 
thirst  and  great  exertions  of  the  two  preceding  days.  The  old  horse,  indeed,  exlii« 
bited  strong  symptoms  of  giving  up  altogether.  Jacob  seemed  to  be  in  a  plight 
equally  precanous.  We  had  not  a  morsel  of  provisions  left,  nor  did  we  know  when 
we  should  get  any.  We  had  calculated  on  finding  game  in  plenty,  but  the  great 
drought  that  had  long  prevailed  in  these  regions  had  driven  almost  the  whole  of  the 
wild  animals  to  other  quarters.  We  however  remained  here  till  about  mid-day  to 
refresh  our  horses  ;  we  ourselves  lying  panting  with  empty  stomachs  under  the 
scorching  sun.  The  Hottentots  named  this  spot,  significantly  enough,  "  Km-ie-pens — 
empty  paunch  '*  station*— ^77w)»i/7««i'«  Souihern  Africa. 

Baby-making. — I  was  foolish  enough  to  walk  at  one  in  the  morning  to  the  church 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  belief  that  some  fine  ceremouies  were  to  be  performed  at 
that  early  hour.  I  found  a  few  pilgrims  lying  on  the  steps,  huddled  together  like 
sheep,  the  church  being  shut,  and  four  or  five  carriages  filled  with  gullible  Knglisli. 
The  night  was  cold ;  the  sky  threatened  rain  :  after  waiting  some  time ,^  I  enquired  of 
a  woman  what  was  doing ;  she  said  that  they  were  making  a  baby  Jesus,  Gesee  Bam^ 
imo,  in  the  church,  and  tliat  it  would  not  be  open  till  three.  This  kind  of  baby > 
making  seemed  cheerless  and  ungenial ;  from  the  small  number  of  persons  assembled, 
and  the  absence  of  all  preparation,  1  judged  that  the  ceremonies  would  not  be  in  every 
sensf  imposing,  my  zeal  waxing  cool,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  go  home  and  warm  it 
in  bed.  The  chturch  was  open  all  night  until  lately ;  but,  as  it  was  imperfectly  lighted, 
certain  Christians  could  not  be  content  with  types  and  figures  ;  and  their  souls  seek- 
ing after  sensible  objects,  they  attempted  to  make  babies  there  in  a  manner,  perhaps, 
nearly  s^s  mysterious,  but  much  less  mystical :  genuine  piety  being,  on  the  whole,  no 
gainer  by  this  arrangement,  the  church  is  now  shut  until  the  religious  operations 
actually  commence,— //oo-g**  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent. 

A  Lunar  GuiDEtPOST, — We  fell  in  with  a  Bushman  and  his  wife.  On  ques-> 
tioning  them  about  the  probability  of  finding  water  in  our  route,  the  hunter,  pointing 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  told  us,  that  if  we  rode  hard,  we  should  find  water  by 
the  time  the  moon  stood  there.  This  indicated  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles. 
Yet  it  Was  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  should  find  water  even  within  that  distance, 
jRewarding  our  informant  with  a  bit  pf  tobacco,  we  pushed  on  with  redoubled  s|ieed« 
Thof>^pson^9  Soutitern  Aj'tictji^ 
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'CoNTRovEnsiAL Dialogue  nETWEEN  Dr.. TuDsoN  and  a  Burmese, OoOunomeno, 
— September  30th. — Had  the  following  conversation  with  my  teacher.  This  maa  has 
been  with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sensible,  learned,  and  candid  man, 
that  I  have  ever  found  among  the  Burmans.     He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his 

name  is  Oo  Oungmeng.     I  began  by  saying,  Mr.  J is  dead.     Oo, — 1  have  heard 

so.  J. — His  soul  is  lost,  I  think.  Oo. — Why  so  ?  J. — He  was  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  Oo. — How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  could  not  see  his  soul.  J, — How  do 
you  know  whether  the  root  of  the  mango  tree  is  good  ?     You  cannot  s^e  it ;  but  you 

can  judge  by  the  fruit  on  its  branches.    Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J was  not  a  disciple 

of  Christ,  because  his  words  and  actions  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disciple. 
Oo* — And  so  all  who  are  not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether 
Birmaosor  foreigners.  Oo. — This  is  hard.  .T. — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed;  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  parents  and  all,  to  tell  you  of  Christ. 
[He  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little,  he  said.]  How  is  it 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate  above  all  men  ?  J. — Are  not  all  men 
sinners,  and  deserving  of  punishment  in  a  future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes;  all  must  suffer, 
in  some  future  state,  for  the  sins  they  commit.  The  punishment  follows  the  crime,  as 
sorely  as  the  wheel  of  a  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox.  J, — Now,  according  to 
the  Burman  system,  there  is  no  escape,  According  to  the  Christian  system  there  is. 
Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinners  :  has  borne  their  sins,  and  now  those  who 
^lieve  on  him,  and  become  his  disciples,  are  released  from  the  punishment  they 
deserve.  At  death  they  are  received  into  heaven,  and  are  happy  for  ever.  Oo. — 
That  I  will  never  believe.  My  mind  is  very  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all 
existence  involves  in  itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  J. — Teacher,  there 
are  two  evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  and 
amufailation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future  existence  is  alone 
good.  Oo. — I  admit  that  it  is  best,  if  it  could  be  perpetual ;  but  it  cannot  be. 
Whatever  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misery,  and  destruction.  Nigban  is  the 
only  permanent  good,  and  that  good  has  been  attained  by  Gaudama,  the  last 
deity.  J. — If  there  be  an  eternal  Being,  you  cannot  account  for  any  thing. — 
Whence  this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  1  Oo. — Fate.  J. — Fate !  the  cause  must 
always  be  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this  table ;  see,  also,  that  ant 
under  it :  suppose  I  were  invisible ;  -^ould  a  wise  man  say  the  ant  raised  it  1  Now  fate 
is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word,  that  is  ail.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  What 
is  fate  ?  Oo. — ^The  fate  of  creatures,  is  the  influence  which  their  good  or  bad  deeds 
hav«  on  their  future  existence.  J. — If  influence  be  exerted,  there  must  be  an  exerter. 
If  there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  determiner.  Oo. — No :  there  is  no 
determiner.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Consider  this  point.  It  is  a 
main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an  execution  of  a  purpose,  there  must 
be  an  agent.  Oo. — [After  a  little  thought]  1  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided 
and  hard,  and  unless  you  tell  me  somethmg  more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe . 
J. — Well,  teacher,  I  wish  you  to  believe,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  yours.  I  daily  pray 
the  true  God  to  give  you  light,  that  you  may  believe.  Whether  you  will  ever  believe 
in  this  world  I  don't  know,  but  when  you  die  1  know  you  will  believe  what  I  now  say. 
You  will  then  appear  before  the  God  you  now  deny.  Oo. — ^I  don't  know  that. — Jud* 
son*8  Baptist  Mission, 

Cowardice  of  the  Lion. — My  friend,  Diederik  MuUer,  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
and  successful  lion-hunters  in  South  Africa,  mentioned  to  me  the  following  incident : — 
He  had  been  out  alone  hunting  in  the  wilds,  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  lion, 
which,  instead  of  giving  way,  seemed  disposed,  from  the  angry  attitude  he  assumed, 
to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of  the  desert.  Diederik  instantly  alighted,  and, 
confident  of  his  unerring  aim,  levelled  his  mighty  roer  at  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  who 
was  couched  in  the  act  to  spring,  within  fifteen  paces  of  him ;  but  at  the  moment  the^ 
hunter  fired,  his  horse,  whose  bridle  w^is  round  his  arm,  started  back,  and  caused  him, 
to  miss.  The  lion  bounded  forward,  but  stopped  within  a  few  paces,  confronting  Die- 
derik, who  stood  defenceless,  his  gun  discharged,  and  his  horse  running  oflF.  The 
man  and  the  beast  stood  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  for  a  short  space.  At  length 
the  lion  moved  backward,  as  if  to  go  away.  Diederik  began  to  load  his  gun.  I'he 
lion  looked  over  his  shoulder,  growled,  and  returned.  Diederik  stood  still.  The  lion 
again  moved  cautiously  off;  and  the  boor  proceeded  to  load,  and  ram  down  his  bullet. 
The  lion  again  looked  back,  and  growled  angrily  ;  and  this  occurred  repeatedly,  until 
the  animal  got  off  to  some  distance,  when  he  took  fairly  to  his  heels«  and  bounded 
away. — Thompson*s  Soutliern  Africa^ 
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BIEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE.* 

Mr.  Peel  sometime  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Catholic 
Association,  said  that  honours  had  been  paid  by  the  Catholics  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  not  because  he  was  a  benevolent  man,  but  because 
he  had  been  an  attainted  traitor.  Some  of  the  Irish  patriots  howled  at 
this  assertion.  It  would  have  been  much  better,  as  the  fact  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  if  they  had  asked  the  well-meaning  gentleman,  whether 
that  was  a  wholesome  system  of  government,  under  which  treason, 
eren  when  unsuccessful,  was  honourable  and  respected* 

The  present  book  is  the  life  of  another  Irish  traitor,  who  would 
have  expiated  a  very  ardent  love  of  his  country,  and  a  very  furious  hatred 
6t  oppression,  on  the  sca£Pold,  if  he  had  not  saved  himself  from  the 
executioner  by  suicide.  The  book  is  amusing,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
structive even  to  those  persons  who  are  said  to  be  taught  by  experience 
only.  It  ought  to  be  instructive  to  Mr.  Peel.  It  shows  in  a  most  vivid 
manner  the  danger  to  which  this  country  must  be  exposed  from  Ire- 
land, whenever  we  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  powerful  enemy, 
80  long  as  the  Irish  people  are  not  united  to  us  by  some  better  ties 
than  force.  It  shows  the  singular  chances  by  which  a  war  was  pre- 
vented from  being  kindled  in  Ireland ;  which,  if  it  had  not  endea  in 
the  political  separation  of  that  island  from  this,  or  the  political  des- 
truction of  both,  would  for  difficulty  and  destructiveness,  have  been 
the  worst  in  which  we  were  ever  engaged. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  20th  June,  1708, 
of  Protestant  parents :  he  continued  a  Protestant,  or  at  least  never 
was,  or  professed  himself  to  be,  a  Catholic  to  the  end  of  his  life,  t 
He  had  apparently  no  great  store  of  religion  of  any  kind.  On  this 
point  we  have  a  word  to  say  to  Mr.  Peel.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  if  injustice  be  done  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  a  nation, 

*  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  written  by  himself,  comprising^  a  complete 
Joomal  of  his  Negociations  to  procure  the  Aid  of  the  French  for  the  Liberation  of 
Ireland ;  with  selections  from  his  JDiary  whilst  Agent  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  WilUam  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.    In  Two  Volumes.    Colbum.    1827. 

f  Sir  R.  Musgrave  says  he  was  a  professed  Deist;  He  seems  firom  his  Journal  to 
ahre  been  in  the  ordinary  religious  condition  of  poUticians — ^not  to  have  spoken  or 
thought  much  about  the  matter. 
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as,  for  instance,  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  those  who  are  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  injustice,  will  therefore  be  devoid  of  the 
anger  which  it  excites.  It  will  often  happen,  that  even  with  those 
who  may  profit  by  this  injustice,  the  ties  of  nationality  will  be 
stronger  than  those  of  interest ;  and  that  the  mess  of  pottage  which 
is  offered  to  them,  will  not  induce  them  to  sell  the  best  birth-right, 
the  citizenship  of  a  justly-governed  country.  It  will  be  found,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland  during 
Tone's  political  life,  were  Protestants  and  Dissenters ;  because  the 
majority  of  men  of  property,  education,  and  intelligence,  were  Pro- 
testants and  Dissenters ;  but  the  man  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  oppressions  practised  on  the  Catholics,  as  they 
certainly  gave  the  treasons  the  best  chance  of  success,  were  also 
among  the  chief  instigations  of  these  leaders.  The  wrongs  done  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  worked  evidently  on  the  mind  of 
Tone  and  his  friends,  even  at  a  time,  when  among  these  people 
themselves,  the  long  continuance  of  their  degradation  had  in  great 
measure  suppressed  the  spirit  of  resistance.  You  may  do  something 
under  such  circumstances,  by  inflaming  jealousies  and  exciting  fear ; 
but  especially,  where  the  injustice  is  effected  chiefly  by  external  force, 
the  feeling  of  nationality  in  all  times  of  excitement  must  and  will 
prevail. 

Tone  married  young ;  went  to  the  bar,  where  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  met  with  or  deserved  much  success ;  and  began  what  may  be 
called  his  political  life  in  1789,  by  a  pamphlet  (A  Review  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament)  which  met  with  great  encouragement.  He 
followed  it  by  some  others ;  and  thus,  at  the  outset  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  a  political  writer:  he  soon  became  an  active  poli- 
tician. The  state  of  the  parties  then  existing  in  Ireland,  the  number 
of  the  Established  Religion,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Catholics,  he 
describes  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  first  party,  whom  for  distinction's  sake,  I  call  the  Protestants,  though 
not  above  the  tenth  of  the  population,  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  government,  and  of  five-sixths  of  the  landed  property  of  the  nation ; 
they  were,  and  had  been  for  above  a  century,  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
church,  the  law,  the  revenue,  the  army,  the  navv,  the  magistracy,  the 
corporations;  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  patronage  of  Ireland.  With  proper- 
ties whose  title  was  founded  in  massacre  and  plunder,  and  bein^  as  it  were, 
but  a  colony  of  foreign  usurpers  in  the  land,  they  saw  no  secunty  for  their 
persons  and  estates  but  in  a  close  connection  with  England,  who  profited  by 
their  fears,  and  as  the  price  of  her  protection,  executed  the  implicit  surrender 
of  the  commerce  and  fiberties  of  Ireland.  Different  events,  particularly  the 
revolution  in  America,  had  enabled  and  emboldened  the  other  two  parties, 
of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  to  hurry  the  Protestants  into  measures  highly 
disagreeable  to  England,  and  beneficial  to  their  country:  but  in  which, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  the  latter  durst  not  refuse  to  concur.  The 
spirit  of  the  corps,  however,  remained  unchanged,  as  has  been  manifested 
on  every  occasion  since  which  chance  has  offered.  This  party,  therefore, 
so  powerful  bv  their  property  and  influence,  were  implicitly  devoted  to 
England,  whicfi  they  esteemed  necessar)^  for  the  security  of  their  existence ; 
they  adopted  in  consequence,  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  British 
cabinet;  they  dreaded  and  abhorred  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  were  in  one  word,  an  aristocracy,  m  the  fullest  and  most  odious  extent 
of  the  term. 

"  The  Dissenters,  who  formed  the  second  party,  were  at  least  twice  as 
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nuiiierclu^  tis  the  first.  Like  them,  they  were  a  colony  of  foreigners  in  their 
brigin ;  but  being  engaged  in  trade  and  mauufaclures>  with  few  overgrown 
landed  proprietors  among  them>  they  did  not  like  them  feel  that  a  slavish 
dependance  on  England  was  necessary  to  their  very  existence.  Strons  in 
their  numbers  and  their  courage,  they  felt  that  they  were  able  to  defend 
themselves^  and  soon  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  any  other  than  Irish- 
men. It  was  the  Dissenters  who  composed  the  flower  of  the  famous 
volunteer  army  in  1782,  which  extorted  from  the  English  minister,  the 
sestoiation  of  what  is  affected  to  be  called,  the  Constitution  of  Ireland ;  it 
was  they  who  first  promoted  and  continued  the  demand  of  a  Parliamentary 
Reform^  in  which,  however,  they  were  baffled  by  the  superior  address  and 
chicanery  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  it  was  they  finally  who  were  the  first  to 
stand  forward  in  the  most  imqualified  manner  in  support  of  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

**  The  Catholics,  who  composed  the  third  party,  were  about  two-thirds 
of  the  nation,  and  formed  perhaps  a  still  greater  proportion.  They  embraced 
the  entire  peasantry  of  three  provinces;  they  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  tne  mercantile  interest ;  but  from  the  tyranny  of  the  penal  laws 
enacted  at  different  periods  against  them,  they  possessed  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  landed  property,  perhaps  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  give  a  detail  of  that  execraole  and  infamous 
code,  framed  with  the  art  and  malice  of  demons,  to  plunder,  and  degrade, 

and  brutalize  the  Catholics*     - This  horrible  sjstem,  pursued  for 

above  a  century  with  unrelenting  severity,  had  wrought  its  full  effect,  and 
has  in  &ct  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  a 
lituation,  morally  and  physically  speaking,  below  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  spirits  of  their  few  remainmg  gentry  were  broken,  and  their  minds 
degraded;  and  it  was  only  in  the  class  of  their  merchants  and  traders,  and  a 
few  members  of  the  meaical  profession,  who  had  smuggled  an  education  in 
despite  of  the  penal  code,  that  anything  like  political  sensation  existed."—^ 
pp.  53 — 55. 

The  system  which  had  led  to  this  state  of  things  was  bad,  but 
consistent.  Detestable  in  its  end,  but  reasonable  in  the  means.  It 
had,  as  Tone  says,  wrought  its  full  effect.  Persecution  is  a  medicine 
which  does  not  succeed  in  small  doses.  It  is  safer  to  bind  a  man  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  starve  him  on  water  gruel,  than  to  fill  his  belly  and 
tweak  his  nose.  The  folly  of  the  present  system  pursued  towards 
the  Irish  Catholics  is,  that  while  nothing  impedes  their  acquiring 
land  or  knowledge,  while  the  army  and  navy  are  open  to  them,  while 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  acquiring  wealth  in  the  law  than  their 
Protestant  brethren,  while  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  magistracy, 
while  they  are  neither  plundered^  degraded,  nor  brutalized,  but 
qaite  as  thriving,  quite  as  impudent,  and  quite  as  astute,  as  their 
Protestant  neighbours;  they  are  nevertheless,  subjected  to  just  as 
many  disqualifications  as  are  necessaay  to  keep  up  political  discontent 
among  the  rich,  and  the  remembrance  of  old  grievanees  among  the  poor. 

The  feeling  of  Wolfe  Tone,  in  the  state  of  parties  he  has  described, 
is  suftciently  apparent  in  the  description  itself.  He  hated  the 
English  and  the  Protestants,  not  from  suffering,  (for  he  was,  we 
have  observed,  of  Protestant  parents,)  but  from  sympathy.  "To 
subvert  the  tyranny  of  our  execrable  government,  to  break  the  con-^ 
nexion  with  England,  the  never-failing  source  of  our  political  evils, 
and  to  assert  the  independence  of  my  country — these  were  my  objects. 
To  unite  the  whole  people  of  Ireland;  to  abolish  the  memory  of  all 
past  dissensions ;  and  to  substitute  the  common  name  of  Irishman  in 
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place  of  the  denomination^  Protestant,   Catholic^  and  Dissenter; 

these  were  my  means. The  Protestants  I  despaired  of 

from  the  outset,  for  ohvious  reasons." — ^pp.  64. 

Tone  seems  to  have  hated  England  as  the  great  steam-engine  moving 
the  machinery  hy  which  his  country  was  racked  and  torn ;  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  torture  were  Irishmen  themselves. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ohject,  Tone  seems  to  have  worked  with  great 
perseverance  and  skill.  After  having  written  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
an  union  of  sects,  he  was  invited  to  Belfast,  where  he  assisted  in 
forming  the  first  cluh  of  United  Irishmen,  in  October  1791.  From 
Belfast  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  there  formed,  chiefly  out  of  Pro- 
testants, the  first  cluh  of  United  Irishmen  in  that  city,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Simon  Butler  was  the  first  chairman,  and  the  famous  James 
Napper  Tandy  the  first  secretary.  The  first  clubs  were  seditious ;  they 
soon  became  treasonable. 

Napper  Tandy,  a  name  immortally  odd,  was  at  the  time  a  leader 
of  the  popular  interest  among  the  Protestants  of  Dublin.  ^^  It  is  but 
justice,'*  says  Tone,  "  to  an  honest  man  who  has  been  persecuted  for 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  principles,  to  observe  that  Tandy,  in  coming 
forward  on  this  occasion,  well  knew  that  he  was  putting  to  the  most 
extreme  hazard,  his  populaiity  among  the  corporations  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  influence  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  fact  his  popularity  was  sacrificed."  We 
must  take  occasion  to  say,  that  though  this  work  of  Tone's  necessarily 
allows  us  to  see  the  weaknesses  of  the  people  engaged  with  him, 
(for  he  was  not  deficient  in  penetration,  and  perfectly  frank  in  his 
accounts  of  the  men  with  whom  he  acted,)  that  it  makes  us  think  on 
the  whole,  very  favourably  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Irish  plans  of 
rebellion.  It  is  well  knowu  that  in  the  actual  insurrections,  the 
command,  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  those  who  commenced  the 
organization,  fell  into  other  hands.  There  is  certainly  a  prejudice  in 
England  at  present  against  the  political  firmness  and  integrity  of 
Irishmen.  We  hope  all  the  honest  politicians  of  Ireland  have  not  been 
hanged  or  banished ;  but  certainly  there  are  few  extensive  plots  of 
which  the  particulars  have  been  discovered  to  us,  in  which  there  have 
appeared  less  of  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  appear  on  such  occasions^ 
than  among  the  United  Irishmen. 

Soon  after  this  time.  Tone  was  chosen  agent  of  the  Catholic 
committee  of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  Richard  Burke,  the  son  of 
Edmund  Burke.  Richard  Burke,  of  whose  merits  the  father  enter- 
tained the  fondest  and  most  extravagant  opinion,  was,  if  we  may 
believe  the  account  of  Tone,  one  of  the  most  conceited,  impracticable, 
disagreeable,  and  useless  personages  that  could  be  met  with.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Tone  was  Richard  Burke's  successor; 
that  it  was  Tone's  interest  to  oust  him ;  but  the  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  Burke  are  chiefly  in  Tone's  private  Journal,  and  are  borne 
out  by  all  other  notices  of  him,  if  we  divest  the  latter  of  the  deference 
which  is  paid  in  them  to  the  declared  opinion  of  the  elder  Burke.  He 
was  in  fact  an  emasculated  Burke,  with  the  insolence,  fastidiousness, 
perhaps  the  taste,  but  not  the  sense  or  strength  of  his  father.  To 
be  sure,  in  Ireland,  such  a  genius  was  peculiarly  ill  placed.  Fed 
with  the  flowers  of  literature,  cockered  up  with  the  praise  of  one 
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of  the  aUest  men  of  his  age,  softened  in  the  most  polite  society,  he 
was  placed  among  the  Irish  Catholics  of  that  day,  who  from  the 
course  of  degradation  to  which  they  had  heen  suhjectcd,  must  have 
been  a  idlder  species  of  Paddy  then  we  have  now  any  idea  of.  We 
doubt  too,  whether  old  Burke^  upon  whose  views  the  son  actcd^  was 
perfectly  honest  as  far  as  the  Catholics  were  concerned.  We  do  not 
mean  to  question  that  both  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  empire,  and  from  his  attachment  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  an 
ardent  friend  to  emancipation ;  but  the  love  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
terror  at  revolutionary  principles,  had  so  entirely  the  possession  uf 
bis  mind,  that  though  he  would  have  gladly  attained  the  end,  he 
would  not  take  the  means.  The  proper  policy  of  the  Catholics  at 
that  time,  was  to  intimidate  the  government,  by  which,  after  they 
had  got  rid  of  Burke,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  considerable 
concessions.  The  following  note  on  the  father  and  son,  occurs  in 
Tone's  private  Journal,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  Swift's  Journal 
to  Stella:— 

*'  5.  Ame  that  6og  (Keogh,  a  principal  leader  of  the  committee)  shall 
flo  into  a  full  exposition  withlBurke  of  the  grounds  of  the  dis])lea9ure  of  the 
Catholics.  Burke,  a  sad  impudent  fellow,  forcing  himself  upon  these 
people.  Grog  thinks  he  is  comme  over  as  a  spy  for  Dundas.  Ratncr  think 
ne  has  been  puffins  his  own  weight  among|  the  Catholics  with  ministers  in 
&igland,  and  finding  he  is  suddenly  dismissed  by  letter,  he  is  come  over, 
trusting  to  his  powers  of  effrontery,  that  the  Catholics  will  not  have  the 
spirit  to  maintain  their  letter  face  to  face.  Fancy  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
wronff.  They  all  seem  exasperated  against  him,  and  he  richly  dcsen^es  it. 
His  UBpudence  is  beyond  all  I  have  ever  known.  Sad  dog!  Edmund 
Burke  nas  Gc^s  boys  now,  on  a  visit  at  Beaconsfield,  and  writes  him  a 
letter  in  their  praise.  The  scheme  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  He  wants  to 
enlbt  Gog  on  behalf  of  his  son;  but  it  wont  do:  Gog  sees  the  thing  clear 
enovuzh.  Sad !  Sad !  Edmund  wants  to  get  another  2000  guineas  for  his 
son,  if  he  can.  Dirty  work  1  Edmund  no  k)o1  in  money  matters.  Flattering 
Gog  to  carry  his  point.  Is  that  *  Sublime  or  Beautiful.'  The  Catholics 
will  not  be  had,  I  judge,  by  the  pitiful  artifice  of  the  father,  or  the  deter- 
mined impudence  of  the  son.'' 

While  Tone  was  agent  or  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee, 
their  exertions  were  prosecuted  with  great  effect.  A  delegation  was 
organized;  the  body  assumed  confidence,  and  the  concessions  were 
made  to  the  Catholics,  which  placed  it  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
now  stand ;  they  were  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise  and  many 
inferior  privileges,  but  excluded  from  Parliament,  and  from  many 
offices  of  honour  and  trust. 

Tone  perceived  and  displayed  with  great  acuteness,  the  blunders  of 
this  plan.  He  saw  that  it  gave  the  Catholics  the  power,  and  left  them 
the  temptation  to  be  mischievous  to  the  state ;  that  it  placed  in  a 
state  of  irritation  and  discontent,  the  very  class  whom  the  government 
should  have  conciliated. 

"The  Bill,"  he  observes,  *' admitting  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholic 
people  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  constitution  which  they  are  competent  to 
enjoy,  excludes  the  whole  body  of  their  gentry  from  those  functions  which 
they  are  naturally  entitled  to  fill.  A  strange  inconsistencjr !  During  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Catholic  question,  a  favourite  and  plausible  topic  with  their 
enemies,  was  the  ignorance  and  bicotry  of  the  multitude,  which  rendered 
them  incompetent  to  exercise  the  functions  of  freemen.    That  ignorance 
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and  bigotry  are  now  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution,  whilst  all 
the  learning  and  liberality,  the  rank  and  fortune,  the  pride  and  pre-eminence 
of  the  Catholics,  are  degraded  from  their  station,  and  stigmatized  by  act 
of  Parliament.  By  granting  the  franchise,  and  with  holding  seats  in  Parliament, 
the  Catholic  gentry  are  at  once  compelled  and  enabled  to  act  with  effect  as  a 
distinct  body  and  a  separate  interest.  They  receive  a  benefit  with  one  hand, 
and  a  blow  with  the  other,  and  their  rismg  gratitude  is  checked  by  their 
just  resentment;  a  resentment  which  in  the  same  moment  they  receire  the 
means,  and  the  provocation  to  justify.  If  it  was  not  intended  to  emancipate 
them  also,  they  should  have  been  debarred  of  all  share  of  political  power."-^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  140 — 141. 

This  policy  is  now  the  more  dangerous,  because,  since  Tone  wrote, 
the  Catholic  gentry  have  become  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  classes.  They  have  made  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  property 
from  which  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  penal  laws  to  dispossess  them. 
They  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  leaders  for  the  multitude 
whom  the  law  affords  them  a  temptation  to  inflame. 

We  hasten  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  Tone's  life.  Early  in 
1794  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson  came  to  Ireland  from  France,  commissioned 
by  the  French  government  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  join  the  French.  Jackson,  who  was  a  very  indiscreet  man, 
disclosed  his  mission  on  his  passage  through  England,  to  Cockayne,  an 
English  attorney,  who  sold  his  information  to  the  Government,  and 
was  instructed  to  follow  Jackson  as  a  spy.  Tone's  editor,  his  son, 
observes,  "  What  renders  this  transaction  the  more  odious,  is,  that 
before  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  life  of  Jackson  was  completely  in 

the  power  of  the  British  government. -     He  was  allowed 

to  proceed,  not  in  order  to  detect  an  existing  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
but  to  form  one,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  victims.  A  more 
atrocious  instance  of  perfidious  and  gratuitous  cruelty  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  any  country  but  Ireland."  Nonsense* 
Jackson  went  to  Ireland ;  Tone  conversed  with  him,  and  undertook  to 
go  to  France  to  give  an  account  of  the  situation  of  Ireland ;  but  he 
was  disgusted  by  Jackson's  indiscretion,  and  especially  by  his  confi-i 
deuce  in  Cockayne,  and  withdrew  his  offer  in  the  presence  of  the 
latter.  Jackson  was  arrested,  and  after  a  long  delay  tried;  and 
poisoned  himself  to  avoid  being  executed.  Tone  made  a  sort  of  com- 
promise with  the  government,  and  was  allowed  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Ireland  without  giving  any  pledge  as  to  his  future  conduct. 

On  the  13th  June,  1795,  Tone  embarked  on  board  an  American 
ship  for  the  United  States,  and  after  having  narrowly  escaped  beinff 
pressed  into  the  n^vy  by  three  British  frigates,  who  boarded  them,  and 
took  all  the  seamen  save  one,  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  passengers,  he 
arrived  at  Wilmington,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  The 
incident  on  his  passage  made  an  impression  on  him,  as  the  officer  who 
boarded  his  vessel  behaved  to  him  and  the  others  with  the  greatest 
insolence.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  an  obscure  notion,  which  the 
Americans  have  since  taken  up,  that  this  practice  of  boarding  a 
neutral  vessel  at  sea,  and  kidnapping  the  hands,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  nations,  justice,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  doubt 
however,  a  very  fine  practice,  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained.  Be-? 
sides,  at  the  time  in  question,  it  was  done  in  defence  of  social  order. 

At  Philadelphia,  Tone  met  Hamilton  Rowan  and  Dr.  Reynolds, 
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both  of  whom  had  been  also  obliged  to  fly  from  Ireland.  He  had 
the  means  of  settling  comfortably  in  America,  and  for  a  time  thought 
of  doing  so ;  but  he  was  urged  oh  by  his  own  desires,  the  entreaties 
of  his  fiends  in  Ireland,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  by  those  of 
his  wife  and  sister,  to  go  to  France  to  obtain  assistance  to  liberate  his 
eoantry.  "  I  handed,"  he  says,  *'  the  letters  (from  the  United  Irish- 
men in  Ireland)  to  my  wife  and  sister,  and  desired  their  opinion,  which 
I  foresaw  would  be,  that  I  should  immediately,  if  possible,  set  out 
for  France.  My  wife  especially,  whose  courage  and  zeal  for  my  honour 
and  interests  were  not  in  the  least  abated  by  all  her  past  sufferings, 
SHppUeated  me  to  let  no  consideration  of  her  or  our  children,  stand 
for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  my  engagements  to  our  friends,  and  my 
duty  to  my  country ;  adding,  that  she  would  answer  for  our  family 
during  my  absence,  and  that  the  same  Providence  which  had  so  often, 
as  it  were  miraculously,  preserved  us,  would,  she  was  confident,  not 
desert  ns  now.  My  sister  joined  in  those  entreaties." — ^vol.  i.  p.  196. 
Ireland  should  be  proud  of  having  produced  such  women,  but  England 
may  be  ashamed  of  having  supported,  in  a  country  which  it  is  her 
interest  and  duty  to  attach  to  her,  a  system  of  government  which  has 
incited  mothers  and  sisters  to  urge  husbands  and  brothers  to  risk  their 
lives  in  attempting  its  destruction. 

Tone  sailed  for  Havre,  and  arrived  there  on  the  1st  Feb.  1796, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  In  America,  Tone  had  received  intelligence 
from  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  assurances  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  republicanism  had  made  in  Ireland;  he  had  communicated 
with  the  French  minister,  and  had  obtained  from  him  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

The  incidental  notices  in  Tone's  Journal  of  the  state  of  France 
during  the  government  of  the  Directory,  are  amusing.  Two  of  the 
notions  of  the  wiseacres  in  England,  at  the  time  were,  that  the  French 
government  would  perish  through  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  and 
the  people  through  want  of  food.  Tone  seems  to  have  been  delighted 
to  find  that  people  could  live  in  France.  Speaking  of  the  country 
between  Pontoise  and  Paris,  he  says,  "  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  corn,  vines,  and  orchards,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  rich  and 
riant  beyond  description.  I  see  now  clearly  that  John  Bull  will  be 
able  to  starve  France.  —  -  -  -  -  Several  windmills  turning  as  if 
they  were  grinding  com,  but  to  be  sure  they  have  none  to  grind;  an 
artful  fetch  to  deceive  the  worthy  Mr,  Bull,  and  make  him  believe 
there  is  still  some  bread  in  France."  p.  209. 

Certainly  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  we  believed  of  France 
during  the  war,  were  only  equalled  by  the  absurdities  the  French 
believed  concerning  us ;  our  attacks  were  only  matched  by  their  re- 
prisals. At  one  time  we  attempted  to  starve  a  country  containing 
thirty  millions  of  acres  more  than  the  United  Kingdom,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Then  we  cut  off  the  Jesuit's  bark,  that 
the  poor  devils  might  die  at  once  of  looseness  and  emptiness.  We 
foretold  their  ruin  by  their  assignats,  they  our  ruin  through  our  bank 
notes.  The  great  spoiled  child  of  victory  assailed  us  by  taking 
dandelion  roots  instead  of  coffee;  he  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  us  by 
sweetening  it  with  bad  sugar,  but  we  parried  the  stroke  by  drinking 
bad  wine.     In  the  end,  however,  he  did  not  die  of  his  beet  root,  noF 
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did  we  sink  under  our  sloe  jaice.  We  liave  resamed  cash  payments^ 
and  the  finances  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  great  hurthens  im- 
posed on  her  since  the  peace,  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

Paris,  under  the  Directory,  appears  to  have  heen,  as  it  always  has 
been,  a  very  agreeable  place.  Though  the  assignats  were  at  6500 
livres  the  Louis,  (that  is,  reduced  to  a  260th  part  of  their  nominal 
value,)  the  Palais  Royal,  then  Maiaon  EgalitSj  wore  its  usual 
appearance  of  opulence  and  luxury ;  excellent  dinners  for  half-a-crown, 
the  coffee-houses  as  full  as  they  could  hold,  the  theatres  superb ;  re- 
publican ballets  were  given  at  the  opera,  and  liherU,  libertk  cherief 
sung  with  an  emphasis  that  affected  Tone  most  powerfully.  Mean- 
time, the  Republic  had  no  money,  but  contrived  to  keep  a  million 
of  men  in  arms;  every  place  was  filled  with  soldiery,  while  the 
palaces  of  the  Bourbons  were  occupied  by  ministers  who  covered  the 
ferocity  of  republicanism  with  scarlet  cassocks,  rose-coloured  silk 
stockings,  and  scarlet  ribands  in  their  shoes.  Citizen  Camot,  then 
one  of  the  directors,  organized  victory  in  a  petit-costume  of  white 
satin,  with  a  crimson  robe  richly  embroidered.  In  short,  while  we 
were  making  war  upon  them  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  social 
order  amongst  them,  the  French  seem  to  have  had  their  comforts  and 
even  their  little  fooleries,  as  well  as  if  social  order  had  never  beea 
destroyed. 

Tone,  without  loss  of  time,  applied  himself  to  the  main  object 
of  his  mission;  to  inform  the  French  government  of  the  great 
desire  of  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  in  Ireland  ^  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  England,'^  and  to  procure  an  armed  force  as  a  point  d'appui, 
till  they  could  organize  themselves.  In  his  communication,  first  with 
De  La  Croix,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  then  with  Camot  and 
others,  he  seems  to  have  displayed  excellent  sense  and  candour,  and  to 
have  contended  against  the  misconceptions  that  arose,  and  the  absurd 
plans  that  were  broached,with  great  effect.  Indeed,with  all  the  advantage 
which  those  who  judge  after  an  event,  have  over  those  who  prophesy 
concerning  it,  we  are  inclined  to  esteem  Tone  as  much  for  his  sagacity, 
as  his  moral  courage  and  enthusiasm.  Anxious  as  he  was  that  some 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  Ireland,  and  ready  as  he  was  to  go,  as 
he  expressed,  even  with  a  corporal's  guard,  he  never  flattered  the 
French  government  that  success  could  be  deemed  at  all  secure  with 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  men.  Sometimes  the  Directory  thought  of 
sending  merely  money  and  arms,  sometimes  a  small  detachment  of 
two  thousand  men,  (Tone  observed,  they  might  as  well  send 
twenty,)  sometimes  they  talked  of  exciting  a  chotian  or  guerilla 
warfare.  All  these  schemes  he,  without  ceremony,  discountenanced. 
If  twenty  thousand  French  were  in  Ireland,  he  observed,  they  would 
have  in  a  month,  one,  two,  or  if  necessary,  three  hundred  thousand 
men ;  but  the  point  (Tappui  was  indispensable.  Clarke,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Feltre,  and  minister  of  war  under  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 
of  Irish  extraction,  was,  while  Tone  was  at  Paris,  employed  in  the 
war  department,  and  was  for  some  time  the  channel  of  communicatioii 
between  the  government  and  Tone.  He  had  a  notion  of  gaining  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Madgett,  an  old  IrishmaA 
in  the  foreign  office,  had  a  scheme  for  enlisting  some  of  the  Irish 
prisoners  in  the  French  prisons,  which  Tone  well  compares  to  the 
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plsa  of  Us  eonntrymany  who  got  on  horseback  in  the  packet  in  order 
to  get  the  sooner  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead.  Napper  Tandy,  who 
easM  to  France  long  after  Tone,  gave  into  the  exaggerating  spirit  of 
Us  countrymen,  and  thought  the  separation  from  England  could  be 
efiicted  without  French  troops.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
intdHgence  of  the  Directory  that  it  entered  completely  into  Tone's 
Tiews,  and  determined  to  carry  his  suggestions  into  effect,  even  at  the 
expense  of  sacrifices  great  for  a  government  in  extreme  want  of 
nM>ney  and  credit.  General  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  the  expedition,  which  was  prepared  nearly  on 
the  scale  Tone  recommended. 

Lazarus  Hoche  was  one  of  the  men  who  enjoyed  the  highest  cha- 
racter among  the  generals  of  republican  France,  and  who  raised  the 
fame,  and  illustrated  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Hoche  was  a  stable 
boy,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  French  guards  before  the  Revolution. 
In  1792  he  was  a  corporal,  in  1793  he  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  in  1794  and  1795,  he  subdued  and  pacified  La  Vendee. 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  moral  qualities  as  entirely  the  result  of 
edneation,  we  should,  on  comparing  Hoche  with  Bonaparte,  whom 
he  considered  his  rival,  prefer  the  education  of  the  stable  to  that  of 
the  military  school.  Hoche  was  frank,  generous,  and  a  zealoua 
republican*  Tone  gives  the  following  account  of  his  first  conference 
with  him: — 

''  As  I  was  sitting  in  my  cabinet,  studying  my  tactics,  a  person  knocked  at 
the  door,  who,  on  opening  it^roved  to  be  a  dragoon  of  die  third  regiment. 
Hebrc 
tioned 

die  Luxembourg,  and  was  shown  into  Fleury' 
till  three,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  very  handsome,  well-made  young 
fellow,  in  a  brown  coat  and  nankeen  pantaloons,  entered,  and  said,  *  Vous 


tionedy  that  I  had  for  a  long  time  been  desirous  of  the  honour  I  now  enjoyed, 
to  find  myself  in  his  company.  He  then  said,  he  presumed  I  was  the  author 
of  the  memorandums  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  I  said,  I  was. 
*  Well,*  said  he,  *  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  want  to  consult 
you ;'  and  he  proceeded  to  ask  me,  in  case  of  the  landing  being  effected, 
mi^ht  he  rely  on  finding  provisions,  and  particularly  bread?  1  said,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  landing, 
because  of  the  surveillance  of  the  government ;  but  it  that  were  once  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  no  want  of  provisions ;  that  Ireland  abounded  in 
cattle ;  and,  as  for  bread,  I  saw  by  the  Gazette  that  there  was  not  only  no 
deficiency  of  corn,  but  that  she  was  able  to  supply  Eneland,  in  a  sreat  degree, 
during  the  late  alarmiujg  scarcity  in  that  country :  anal  assured  him,  diat  if 
the  Prench  were  once  m  Ireland,  he  might  rely  that,  whoever  wanted  bread, 
they  should  not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  proceeded  to  ask 
me,  might  we  count  upon  being  able  to  form  a  provisory  government,  either 
of  the  Catholic  committee,  mentioned  in  my  memorials,  or  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  defenders  ?  I  thought  I  saw  an  opening  here,  to  come  at  the  number 
of  troops  intended  for  us,  and  replied,  that  would  depend  on  the  force  which 
might  be  landed ;  if  that  force  were  but  trifiin^,  I  could  not  pretend  to  say 
how  they  might  act ;  but  if  it  were  considerable,  I  had  no  doubt  of  their 
co-operation.  •  Undoubtedly,'  replied  he^  *  men  will  not  sacrifice  them- 
selves,  when  they  do  not  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  support ;  but,  if  I  go. 
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you  may  be  sure  I  will  go  in  sufficient  force.'  He  then  asked,  did  I  think 
ten  thousand  men  would  decide  them  ?  I  answered,  undoubtedly ;  but  that 
early  in  the  business  the  minister  had  spoken  to  me  of  two  thousand ;  and 
that  I  had  replied,  that  such  a  number  could  effect  nothing.  '  No,'  replied 
he,  *  they  would  be  overwhelmed  before  any  one  could  join  them.*  I  was 
glad  to  hear  him  give  this  opinion,  as  it  was  precisely  \ihat  I  had  stated  to 
me  minister;  ana  I  repeatea  that,  with  the  force  he  mentioned,  I  could  have 
no  doubt  of  support,  and  co-operation  sufficient  to  form  a  provisoiy  govern- 
ment He  then  asked  me,  what  I  thought  of  the  priests ;  or  was  it  likely  they 
would  give  us  any  trouble  ?  I  replied,  I  certainly  did  not  calculate  on  their 
assistance ;  but  neither  did  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  give  us  any  effectual 
opposition ;  that  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  was 
exceedingly  diminished  of  late ;  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  the  defenders,  so 
of^n  mentioned  in  my  memorials,  and  in  these  memorandums.  I  explained 
all  this,  at  some  length,  to  him,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that,  in  prudence,. 
we  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  shocking  their  prejudices  imnecessarily ; 
and  that,  with  common  discretion,  I  thought  we  might  secure  their  neutrsdity 
at  least,  if  not  their  support.  I  mentioned  this  merely  as  my  opinion ;  but 
added  that,  in  the  contrary  event,  I  was  satisfied  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  them  to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands.  We  then  came  to 
the  army.  He  asked  me,  how  1  thought  they  would  act  ?  I  replied,  for 
the  regulars,  I  could  not  pretend  to  say  but  that  they  were  wretched  bad 
troops ;  for  the  mililia,  I  hoped  and  believed  that  when  we  were  once 
organized,  they  would  not  only  not  oppose  us,  but  come  over  to  the  cause  of 
their  country  en  masse ;  nevertheless,  I  desired  him  to  calculate  on  their 
opposition,  and  make  his  arrangements  accordingly;  that  it  was  the  safe 
policy,  and  if  it  became  necessary,  was  so  much  gained.  He  said  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that 
could  be  guarded  against;  that  he  would  come  in  force,  and  bring  great 
quantities  of  arms,  ammunition^  stores,  and  artillery ;  and  for  his  own  repu- 
tation see  that  all  the  arrangements  were  made  on  a  proper  scale.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  him  speak  thus ;  it  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  divers  points. 
He  then  said  there  was  one  important  point  remaining,  on  which  he  desired 
to  be  satisfied,  and  that  was,  what  form  of  government  we  should  adopt  in 
the  event  of  our  success  ?  I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  great  earnestness, 
when  General  Clarke  entered,  to  request  we  would  come  to  dinner  with 
Citizen  Camot.     We  accordingly  adjourned  the  conversation  to  the  apart- 


ibtedly  a  republic'     He  asked  again, 

sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing :  I  know  nobody  in  Ireland  who  thinks  of  any 
other  system ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  body  who  dreams  of  monarchy.* 
He  dien  asked  me,  *  is  there  no  danger  of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of 
their  chiefs  for  king  ?  *  I  replied,  '  not  the  smallest ;'  and  that  there  were  no 
chiefs  amongst  them  of  that  kind  of  eminence^  This  is  the  old  business 
again ;  but  i  believe  I  satisfied  Hoche :  it  looks  well  to  see  him  so  anxious 
on  that  topic,  on  which  he  pressed  me  more  than  on  all  the  others.  Carnot 
joined  us  here,  with  a  pocket-map  of  Ireland  in  his  hand,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  pretty  general  between  Clarke,  Hoche,  and  him,  every  one 
also  having  left  the  room.  I  said  scarcely  any  thing,  as  I  wished  to  listen. 
Hoche  related  to  Carnot  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
me.  When  he  mentioned  his  anxiety  as  to  bread,  Carnot  laughed,  and  said» 
'  there  is  plenty  of  beef  in  Ireland ;  if  you  cannot  get  bread,  you  must  eat 
beef.*  I  told  him,  I  hoped  they  would  find  enough  of  both ;  adding,  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  Ireland  had  become  a  great  com  country,  so  that, 
at  present,  it  made  a  considerable  article  in  her  exports.'*— vol.  ii.  ppr  14. — 18, 
From  this  time  to  December,  the  patience  of  Tone  was.  sadly  tried, 
by  necessary  and  unnecessary  delays.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Directory  chef  de  brigade,  and  afterwards  adjutant-general,  and  was 
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treated  by  Hoche  with  great  kindness  and  confidence.  Hocbe  was 
afraid  of  a  monarchy  or  aristocratical  government  arising  in  Ireland. 
It  must  be  agreeable  to  the  Orange  gentry  of  that  country  to  know,  how 
it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  them.  "  We  then  spoke/'  says  Tone, 
"  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  and  I  assured  him,  that  what  I  ap- 
prehended was,  not  the  aggrandizement,  but  the  massacre  of  that 
body,  from  the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  whom  they  have  so  long 
imd  so  cruelly  oppressed  ;  adding,  that  it  was  what  I  sincerely  depre- 
eated,  but  what  I  feared  was  too  likely  to  happen.'*  He  said,  '^  certainly 
the  spilling  of  blood  was  at  all  times  to  be  avoided,  as  much  as  possible ; 
that  he  did  conceive,  in  such  explosions  as  that  which  was  likely  to 
take  place  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  some  indi- 
viduals would  be  sacrificed ;  but  the  less  the  better  ;  and  it  was  much 
wiser  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  I  mentioned,  or  to  suffer  them  to 
emigrate  to  England,  as  they  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  do,  than  to 
put  them  to  death ;"  in  which  I  most  sincerely  agreed,  for  I  am  like 
Parson  Adams,  "  I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  blood  even  of  the  wicked 
upon  me." 

In  September,  Tone  quitted  Paris  for  Rennes,  where  he  lodged  with 
the  general's  staff,  in  the  palace  of  the  ci-devant  bishop  of  Rennes, 
"  a  superb  mansion,  but  not  much  the  better  for  the  Revolution."  He 
there  became  btimate  with  a  Colonel  Shee,  who  was  attached  to  the 
expeditionary  army,  and  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (JEgalWe).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  the  subject  is  too 
large  to  enter  on  in  detail,  that  Shee,  whom  Tone  represents  to  have 
been  a  man  of  integrity,  was  most  zealous  in  defence  of  the  duke,  and 
succeeded  in  satisfying  Tone  ^^  not  only  of  that  prince's  innocence  as 
to  the  accusation  on  which  he  was  guillotined,  but  as  to  his  general 
character  as  a  man  of  honour,  courage,  and  probity."  Shee  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  defending  the  duke's  character — ^firstly,  because 
he  was  ruined— secondly,  because  he  was  unpopular — thirdly, because 
he  was  dead.  At  the  end  of  October  they  set  out  for  Brest ;  and  on 
the  road  Tone  learned  the  arrest  of  Russell,  his  most  intimate  friend, 
and  some  others  of  his  political  associates,  in  Belfast.  Villaret  Joycuse, 
the  admiral,  did  every  thing  to  impede  the  expedition,  in  the  hope, 
according  to  Tone,  of  being  sent  to  the  Indian  station,  where  there 
was  greater  chance  of  prize-money.  At  any  rate,  he  was  superseded, 
and  the  command  given  to  Moraud  de  Galls.  On  the  2d  of  December, 
Hoche  embarked  on  board  the  Indomptable,  of  eighty  guns.  The 
naval  force  consisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates, 
and  other  vessels  of  war  and  transports,  making  in  all  forty-three  sail, 
carrying  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  soldiers  of 
the  expedition;  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  stand  of 
arms  ;  twenty  pieces  of  field,  and  nine  of  siege  artillery ;  with  a  great 
quantity  of  stores.  On  the  fifteenth  the  fleet  sailed.  They  soon  parted 
company ;  and  on  the  twenty- first,  when  they  made  Cape  Clear,  the 
first  place  of  rendezvous,  seven  sail  were  missing,*  among  them  the 
Fraternity  frigate,  which  carried  both  Hoche  and  the  Admiral.  The 
general  of  the  highest  rank  in  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  continued 
together  was  Grouchy,  afterwards  the  marshal,  the  non-appearance  of 

*  Of  these,  one  had  been  lost  coming  out  of  Brest. 
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whose  corps,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  so  seasonable  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Tone's  journal  of 
the  twentynsecond  :— 

^<  This  morning,  at  eight,  we  have  neared  Bantry  Bay  considerably, 
but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ;  no  news  of  the  Fraternite ;  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  instance  of  an  admiral  in  a  clean  frigate,  with  moderate 
weather,  and  moonlight  nights,  parting  company  with  his  fleet.  -  -  .  . 
All  rests  now  upon  Grouchy,  and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  well ;  he  has 
a  glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he  has  spirit  and  talent  to  play  it.  If 
he  succeeds  it  will  immortalize  him.''  Poor  Grouchy  is  immortalized^ 
but  not  by  his  successes. 

Fortunately  for  England,  the  instructions  given  to  the  members  of 
the  expedition  were  to  cruize  five  days  off  Cape  Clear,  and  then  to 
make  for  the  Shannon.    Whether  this  order  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  thirty-six  out  of  forty-two  ships  having  kept  together, 
was  a  question  about  which  Hoche,  observed  Tone,  '^  if  he  were  in 
Grouchy's  place,  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment."  A  very  short  hesi- 
tation was  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  On  the  twenty-first  the 
'  troops  might  have  been  landed  from  thirty-six  ships.     On  the  twenty- 
second,  the  fleet  was  somewhat  scattered — ^landing  would  have  been 
difficult  had  it  been  decided  on.     In  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  it 
blew  a  gale,  and  twenty  of  the  thii*ty-six  ships  were  blown  to  sea ; 
sixteen,  including  nine  or  ten  of  the  line,  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay.    In 
these  sixteen  ships  were  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers,  and 
with  them  at  last  Grouchy,  with  the  advice  of  the  staff,  resolved  to 
proceed.     But  a  pertinacious  east  wind  prevented  them  from  reaching 
Bantry  so  as  to  land  the  troops.     On  the  twenty-sixth,  other  ships  were 
blown  to  sea,  and  the  fleet  was  reduced  to  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate.    With  these,  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
men,  the  remaining  general  (Grouchy  was  no  longer  among  them) 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.    On  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh  it  blew  a  hurricane,  three  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate  only  remained  together.    On  the  twenty-eighth,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  the  commodore  then  remaining  in  command,  made  signal 
for  them  to  make  sail  for  France.     They  reached  Brest  in  safety  on 
the  13th  January.     In  going  or  returning  they  saw  not  one  English 
ship  of  war.  Hoche  however,  in  the  Fraternity,  who  returned  to  France, 
after  his^  comrades,  sailed  twenty-four  hours  unobserved  in  the  midst  of 
the  English  fleet. 

^^Notwithstanding  all  our  blunders,*'  said  Tone,  '^  it  is  the  dreadful 
stormy  weather,  and  easterly  winds,  which  have  been  blowing  furiously, 
and  without  intermission,  since  we  have  made  Bantry  Bay,  that  have 
ruined  us.  England  has  not  had  such  an  escape  since  the  Spanish 
Armada."  But  for  this,  in  fact  we  think  there  is  no  one  who  con- 
sidei-s  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  who  must  not  conclude, 
that  it  would  have  been  lost  to  England.  Tone  himself,  was  not  at 
the  time  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  military  organization,  and 
state  of  preparation  of  the  United  Irishmen.  It  was  at  this  time 
(December,  1796)  that  the  people  in  Ireland  were  most  generally 
provided  with  arms.  In  the  beginning  of  1797,  great  quantities  were 
seized  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  according  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave, 
forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  guns,  and  seventy  thousand 
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^  Bnndred  and  tUrty  pikes,  were  seized  in  the  proTinces  of  Leioster 
and  Ulster.  The  English  generals  and  troops  then  in  Ireland,  were 
in  no  wise  comparahle  to  the  French  for  efficiency  and  discipline,  nor 
wonld  it  hare  heen  possible  to  have  collected,  in  a  short  time,  a  force 
that  Would  have  attacked  thirteen  thousand  men  under  Hoche  or 
Gronchy  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  Irish  militia,  who  com- 
posed a  great  part  of  the  force  of  the  government,  were  not  to  be 
depended  on :  the  yeomanry  was  not  then  organized.  The  French 
troops  too,  would  not  have  needed  to  have  left  detachments  in  any  of 
the  places  through  which  they  passed.  The  whole  of  their  force 
could  have  taken  the  field,  as  they  might  have  relied  on  their  Irish 
levies,  and  on  the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
they  would  have  had  against  the  English  not  the  disadvantages  of 
invaders,  hut  the  advantages  of  men  who  defended  their  country 
against  an  invasion.  This  was  remarkably  proved  in  the  subsequent 
^expedition  of  Humbert,  who,  with  less  than  a  thousand  men,  was 
enabled  to  defeat  double  the  number  of  king's  troops  who  were 
brought  against  him — ^two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Irish  militia 
enlisting  with  him  after  the  battle.  If  Hoche,  or  even  Grouchy  had 
landed,  in  two  months  he  would  have  been  making  demonstrations 
over  against  Liverpool  with  100,000  men. 

Hoche  on  his  return,  showed  the  same  kindness  to  Tone  as  before ; 
and  unabated  zeal  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  He  ob- 
served that  the  refitting  of  the  fleet  would  require  time  ;  the  Repub- 
lic could  not  afford  to  allow  fifteen  thousand  men  to  be  idle,  and  they 
thought  he  might  serve  them  on  the  Rhine ;  but  he  would  return,  and 
embark  with  the  first  detachment.  An  expedition  was  prepared  in 
Holland  by  the  Batavian  Republic,  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  which 
had  sailed  for  Brest,  and  with  a  much  better  fleet.  The  intention 
was,  that  it  should  have  sailed  for  Ireland,  round  the  north  of  Scotland, 
It  was  through  mere  accident  that  it  did  not  sail  at  the  very  time  when 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  would  have  prevented  the  British  fleet  from  pur 
suing  it.  The  east  winds  which  drove  the  French  out  of  Bantry  Bay, 
would  not  blow  to  carry  the  Dutch  out  of  the  Texel.  The  expedition 
was  locked  up  till  the  English  were  able  to  blockade  the  Dutch  coast, 
and  the  winds,  probably  a  second  time,  saved  Ireland.  Another  aux- 
iliary contributed  to  preserve  it. 

Hothey  who  during  the  equipment  of  the  Dutch  expedition  had 
showed  as  much  disinterestedness  as  zeal,  went  to  Holland  to  urge  the 
Batavian  Republic  to  the  enterprize  ;  but  he  gave  up  the  command  in 
favour  of  Daendels,  in  order  that  the  activity  of  the  Dutch  might  be 
stimulated  by  their  pride.  He  still  continued,  while  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  to  give  his  advice,  and  employ 
his  good  offices,  in  behalf  of  the  expedition,  with  the  Dutch  and  French 
governments.  In  September  (1797)  Tone  visited  his  head  quarters, 
and  was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  his  health,  of  which  the  general  and 
tliose  about  him  took  no  heed.  He  observed  in  his  Journal,  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  that  in  three  months  Hoche  would  be  in  a  con- 
sumption.   In  six  days  Hoche  was  dead. 

Bonaparte  was  the  general  to  whom  Tone  now  looked ;  but  Bona- 
parte had  no  sympathy  with  the  Irish — had  not  the  honesty,  or  the 
practical  good  sense  of  Hoche.    It  was  with  difficulty  Tone  could 
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persuade  him  that  there  were  more  than  two  millions  of  pclople  in  Ire^ 
land.     He  was  bent  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt* 

Tone's  son  remarks,  and  others  we  believe  have  remarked  before  hina^ 
that  Bonaparte  threw  away  in  two  similar  instances  the  means  of  bene- 
fitting himself  and  France,— ^by  not  securing  the  independence  of  Po* 
land,  and  not  promoting  the  independence  of  Ireland.  He  gives  a  re* 
ported  saying  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory,  implying  all  they  could 
hope  from  Ireland  was,  that  it  would  be  a  diversion  to  the  strength  of 
England,  and  that  the  rebels  then,  without  French  aid,  afforded  that 
diversion.  That  this  diversion  was  death  to  them,  did  not  enter  into 
his  contemplation*  His  neglect  both  of  Poland  and  Ireland  betrayed 
the  other  great  defect  of  his  mind — his  preference  of  enterprizes  which 
had  only  their  distance  to  recommend  them^  Overlooking  Ireland,  he 
would  attack  the  English  in  the  east — overlooking  Poland,  he  would 
march  to  Moscow.  The  first  reverses  showed  that  he  had  made  no 
friends,  though  he  had  compromised  with  many  enemies. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  Tone's  history  in  detail.  He  sailed 
for  Ireland  in  one  of  those  petty  expeditions  which  he  had  dissuaded ; 
was  taken  in  the  Hoche,  after  fighting  bravely  in  a  desperate  action ; 
was  tried  by  (God  knows  why)  a  military  commission'",  and  was  sen-* 
tenced  to  be  hanged.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  ordered  execution 
to  be  stayed.  He  cut  his  throat  in  prison,  and  after  languishing  a  few 
days,  died.  His  conduct  before  the  court-martial  was  admirable  foF 
cheerful  manliness.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  after  his  conviction  to 
his  wife  breathe  the  same  spirit.  He  seems  to  have  been  irreproacha«« 
ble  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life  and  social  intercourse  ;  a  man 
of  sense,  gaiety 5  courage,  and  talents ;  a  man  to  make  us  suspect  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  government  which  he  was  armed  to  over- 
throw. 

The  book  is  well  edited  by  the  son  of  Tone^  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  is,  we  believe,  now  in  America.  Both 
father  and  son  have  some  trash  on  the  means  taken  by  the  government 
in  Ireland  to  support  itself  against  the  associates  of  Mr.  Tone,  which 
are  called  cruel,  and  so  forth.  No  doubt  the  expedients  resorted  to 
in  Ireland  were  such  as  are  not  generally  deemed  justifiable  in  civilized 
countries ;  for  instance,  torture  applied,  not  by  judicial  authorities, 
but  by  inferior  functionaries,  and  almost  ad  libitum,  by  any  man  who 
had  the  physical  force  at  his  command.  But  the  maxims  which  are  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  conduct  of  civilized  governments,  suppose  a  dig- 
position  in  the  mass  of  the  people  to  support  the  government,  resulting 
from  a  watchfulness  in  the  government  over  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  But  in  Ireland  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  government 
was  so  deep-rooted  and  general,  that  the  ordinary  maxims  were  inap-* 
plicable.  In  other  countries  it  would  be  unjust  to  flog  a  man  against 
whom  there  was  no  evidence,  in  order  that  he  might  confess  treason^ 
because  in  the  worst  times^  it  would  be  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that 
he  had  no  treason  to  confess*  But  in  Ireland,  the  agents  of  government 
could  scarcely  flog  amiss.  Sir  R.  Musgrave  justifies  it  on  this  ground^ 
and  shows  the  fatal  consequences  of  an  application  to  Ireland  of  the 

*  Tone  Bays,  somewhere  in  his  JoumalyErskine,  who  was  deemed  no  great  lawyer  in 
England,  knew  more  law  than  the  twelve  Irish  Judges,  and  the  Chancellor  to  boot^— ^ 
Tone  did  not  object  to  the  commission,  as  he  had  a  wish  to  he  shot,  not  hanged. 
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ordinary  rules  of  justice : — "  Many  severe  animadversions/'  he  says, 
**  have  been  made  on  a  practice  which  took  place  in  Ireland  a  short  time 
previous  to  and  during  the  Rebellion^  of  whipping  persons  notoriously 
disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  evidence  Arom  them.  Who- 
ever considers  it  abstractedly ,  must  of  course  condemn  it,  as  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  benign  principles  of  our  consti* 
tation,  and  those  of  justice  and  humanity :"  but  these  principles,  he 
goes  on  to  show^had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland. — '^  To  disarm  the  dis- 
affected was  impossible,  because  their  arms  were  concealed ;  and  to  disv 
cover  all  the  traitors  was  equally  so,  because  they  were  bound  by  oaths 
of  secrecy^  and  the  strongest  sanctions  of  their  religion,  not  to  impeach 
their  fellow  traitors*  But  suppose  the  fullest  information  could  have 
been  obtained  of  the  guilt  of  every  individual,  it  would  have  been  imr 
practicable  to  arrest  and  commit  the  multitude.'' — Aye,  there's  the 
mb.  **  Some  men  of  discernment  and  fortitude  perceived  that  some  new 
expedient  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  government 
and  the  destruction  of  society,  and  whipping  was  resorted  to." — 
Memoirs  of  the  different  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  Appendix,  xxii. 

He  g^ves  the  same  reasons  for  free-quartering.  In  short,  the  atro- 
dties  practised  in  support  of  the  government,  were  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  terror  to  counter-balance  the  effects  of  the  hatred 
which  the  people  felt  towards  it.  The  government  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port itself — though  Mr.  Tone  may  say  ^^  Je  n'en  vols  pas  la  necessitd." 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  govern  a  country  closely  connected  with  us  so 
as  to  have  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  these  expedients — so  as  to 
have  made  it  a  mere  matter  of  chance — a  matter  dependent  on  an  east 
or  a  west  wind,  whether  at  the  expense  of  any  cruelty  it  could  have  been 
preserved — ^so  as  to  have  made  traitors  respectable,  and  loyal  men 
odious  ?     This  is  another  question,  which  we  shall  not  now  discuss. 


MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES  RESPECTING  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA 

IN  ENGLAND.* 

This  entertaining  little  volume  is  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe ;  and  were  we  rashly  to  argue  from  the  book  to  the  author, 
we  should  infer  that  the  noble  lord  had  looked  upon  the  world  merely 
as  a  huge  convenience  for  the  support  of  opera  houses ;  and  regarded 
the  human  species  only  as  first  men  and  first  womeny  tenors,  basses, 
sopranos,  contra  altos,  &c.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  notes  the  state  of  the  opera  in  the  various  great  cities 
which  he  visited  in  his  travels,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  occa- 
sionally mixes  up  music  with  morals,  when  the  temptation  of  an  anec- 
dote brings  him  on  the  latter  ground.  For  example,  speaking  of  Mara, 
the  noble  author  says,  that "  she  eloped  from  her  husband,  an  idle, 
drunken  man,  and  had  player  on  Me  tfioloncellaJ*'  Many  whimsical 
appearances  such  as  this,  suggest  to  us  in  reading  the  book  the  idea  of 
a  man  who  has  viewed  the  world  as  an  orchestra,  and  seen  in  its  iii- 

*  Miuical  Remiuiscences  of  an  Old  Amateur,  chiefly  respecting  the  Italian  Opera 
in  England  for  Fifty  Year«,  from  1773  to  1823.  The  Second  Edition,  continued  to  the 
present  Time.    London:  1827. 
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habitants  only  so  many  voeal  and  instrumental  performers,  to  be  rated 
chiefly  aceording  to  their  skill  in  their  respective  provinces.  We  can 
hardly  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  author  has  observed 
the  phenomenon  of  a  Napoleon  on  the  theatre  of  war  and  politics ;  and 
were  he  asked  who  was  the  first  man  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  would  doubtless  answer  Tramezzani.  This  impression,  the 
absurdity  of  which  lies  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  writer,  is  in  truth 
created  by  the  very  spirited  manner  in  which  the  noble  critic  has  exe- 
cuted his  work :  he  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  it ;  bas  never  for  a 
moment  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  business  in  hand ; 
and  consequently  makes  the  reader  ridicolously  imagine  that  it  is  im- 
possible one  so  earnest  and  apparently  absorbed  in  music,  can  have  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  any  other  topic. 

The  book  commences  with  this  sentence : 

**  The  first  opera  which  I  have  any  the  slightest  recollection  of  hav- 
ing seen,  was  that  of  Artaserse,  in  the  year  1773,  at  which  time 
Millico  was  the  first  man.'* 

From  this  datum  it  might  safely  be  inferred,  that  the  author  is  one 
of  the  old  school :  but  we  are  not  left  to  the  hazard  of  inference,  for 
he  speaks  in  that  unequivocal  Nestorian  language  which  in  all  ages 
and  climes  sufficiently  denotes  the  attached  adherent  to  an  antiquated 
or  exploded  state  of  things,  whether  political,  moral,  or  musical. 
Opera  is  not  what  opera  was ;  and  singers  are  not  what  singers  were. 
The  author  may  presume  to  decide,  for  he  was  fond  of  music  while 
music  to(U  tedlly  goody  and  lived  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riods. Such  is  the  burthen  of  the  song.  It  is  obvious  that  these  com- 
plaints are  common  to  all  the  arts,  to  all  periods  of  the  arts,  and  to  all 
the  stages  of  the  arts.  When  the  taste  is  pliant,  it  forms  itself  to  the 
existing  model  of  excellence,  and  after  a  time  it  is  incapable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  a  departure  from  the  old  standard.  The  senses  be- 
come comparatively  dull,  and  the  judgment,  too  feeble  to  traverse  new 
walks,  contends  that  there  is  no  nature  beyond  the  mill-horse  round 
in  which  it  has  delighted  for  half  a  century.  Wcy  who  are  of  course 
the  only  reasonable  men  under  the  sun,  do  not  imagine  that  ours  is  j^ar 
excellence^  the  age  of  music ;  or  to  speak  more  distinctly,  we  do  not 
esteem  it  the  age  of  composition.  Rossini  has  many  beauties'*',  and 
also  many  mortal  faults,  while  Mozart  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  himself;  and  the  age  of  him  and  Haydn,  the  age  of  composition. 
Our  author's  school  is,  however,  further  back  than  this  date.  He  finds 
Mozart  superior  indeed  to  Rossini,  but  objects  to  him  as  too  German, 
and  obscurely  refers  to  more  perfect  masters.  If  we  are  inferior  in 
composition,  it  will,  we  think,  be  readily  admitted,  that  there  is  more 
taste  for  music  now  than  at  any  former  period  ;  we  mean  a  more  gene- 
ral taste.  Formerly  the  amateurs  were  a  very  small  body ;  now  every 
body  has  a  taste  for  music — a  very  bad  taste  undeniably,  ^but  still  a 
taste ;  and  people  must  have  a  bad  taste,  we  suppose,  before  they  can 
acquire  a  good  one.  The  first  step,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  obtain 
the  relish ;  then  to  refine  it  by  experience  of  the  best  subjects,  and  a 


*  The  pnise  of  Rofl^ni  is  now  taviare  to  the'general.  The  vulgar  herd,  aft^r  idol- 
isiiig,  have,  according  to  the  common  re-action,  run  in  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
tnmed  their  beastly  hoofii  against  him* 
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ordinary  rules  of  justice : — "  Many  severe  animadversions/'  he  says, 
«  have  been  made  on  a  prcuitice  which  took  place  in  Ireland  a  short  time 
previous  to  and  during  the  Rebellion,  of  whipping  persons  notoriously 
disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  evidence  from  them.  Who- 
ever considers  it  abstractedly,  must  of  course  condemn  it,  as  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  benign  principles  of  our  consti* 
tntion,  and  those  of  justice  and  humanity :"  but  these  principles,  he 
.goes  on  to  show,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland. — '^  To  disarm  the  dis- 
affected was  impossible,  because  their  arms  were  concealed ;  and  to  disv 
cover  all  the  traitors  was  equally  so,  because  they  were  bound  by  oaths 
of  secrecy,  and  the  strongest  sanctions  of  their  religion,  not  to  impeach 
their  fellow  traitors.  But  Suppose  the  fullest  information  could  have 
been  obtained  of  the  guilt  of  every  individual,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  arrest  and  commit  the  multitude." — Aye,  there's  the 
rub.  '^  Some  men  of  discernment  and  fortitude  perceived  that  some  new 
expedient  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  government 
and  the  destruction  of  society,  and  whipping  was  resorted  to."— 
Memoirs  of  the  different  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  Appendix,  xxii. 

He  g^ves  the  same  reasons  for  free-quartering.  In  short,  the  atro- 
dties  practised  in  support  of  the  government,  were  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  terror  to  counter-balance  the  effects  of  the  hatred 
which  the  people  felt  towards  it.  The  government  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port itself — though  Mr.  Tone  may  say  "  Je  n'en  vols  pas  la  necessitd." 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  govern  a  country  closely  connected  with  us  so 
.as  to  have  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  these  expedients — so  as  to 
have  made  it  a  mere  matter  of  chance — a  matter  dependent  on  an  east 
or  a  west  wind,  whether  at  the  expense  of  any  cruelty  it  could  have  been 
preserved — so  as  to  have  made  traitors  respectable,  and  loyal  men 
odious  ?     This  is  another  question,  which  we  shall  not  now  discuss. 


MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES  RESPECTING  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA 

IN  ENGLAND.* 

This  entertaining  little  volume  is  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe ;  and  were  we  rashly  to  argue  from  the  book  to  the  authot^ 
we  should  infer  that  the  noble  lord  had  looked  upon  the  world  merely 
as  a  huge  convenience  for  the  support  of  opera  houses ;  and  regarded 
the  human  species  only  as  first  men  and  first  womeny  tenors,  basses, 
sopranos,  contra  altos,  &c.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  notes  the  state  of  the  opera  in  the  various  great  citied 
which  he  visited  in  his  travels,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  occa- 
sionally mixes  up  music  with  morals,  when  the  temptation  of  an  anec- 
dote brings  him  on  the  latter  ground.  For  example,  speakbg  of  Mara, 
the  noble  author  says,  that "  she  eloped  from  her  husband,  an  idle, 
drunken  man,  and  had  player  onjthe  ffioloncelh.*'  Many  whimsical 
appearances  such  as  this,  suggest  to  us  in  reading  the  book  the  idea  of 
a  man  who  has  viewed  the  world  as  an  orchestra,  and  seen  in  its  iii- 

*  Miuical  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Amateur,  chiefly  respecting  the  Italian  Opera 
in  England  for  Fifty  Years,  from  1773  to  1823.  The  Second  Edition,  continued  to  the 
present  Time.     London:  18S7. 
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habitants  only  so  many  vocal  and  instrumental  perfonners,  to  be  rated 
chiefly  according  to  their  sicill  in  their  respective  provinces.  We  can 
hardly  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  author  has  observed 
the  phenomenon  of  a  Napoleon  on  the  theatre  of  war  and  politics ;  and 
were  he  asked  who  was  the  firBt  man  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  would  doubtless  answer  Tramezzani.  This  impression,  the 
absurdity  of  which  lies  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  writer,  is  in  truth 
created  by  the  very  spirited  manner  in  which  the  noble  critic  has  exe- 
cuted his  work :  he  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  it ;  has  never  for  a 
moment  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  business  in  hand ; 
and  consequently  makes  the  reader  ridicnlously  imagine  that  it  is  im- 
possible one  so  earnest  and  apparently  absorbed  in  music,  can  have  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  any  other  topic. 

The  book  commences  with  this  sentence : 

**  The  first  opera  which  I  have  any  the  slightest  recollection  of  hav<- 
ing  seen,  was  that  of  Artaserse,  in  the  year  1773,  at  wliich  time 
Millico  was  the  first  man.'* 

From  this  datum  it  might  safely  be  inferred,  that  the  author  is  one 
of  the  old  school;  but  we  are  not  left  to  the  hazard  o£  inference,  for 
he  speaks  in  that  unequivocal  Nestorian  language  which  in  all  ages 
and  climes  sufficiently  denotes  the  attached  adherent  to  an  antiquated 
or  exploded  state  of  things,  whether  political,  moral,  or  musical. 
Opera  is  not  what  opera  was ;  and  singers  are  not  what  singers  wefs. 
The  author  may  presume  to  decide,  for  he  was  fond  of  music  tokiie 
music  was  really  goody  and  lived  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riods. Such  is  the  burthen  of  the  song^  It  is  obvious  that  these  com- 
plaints are  common  to  all  the  arts,  to  all  periods  of  the  arts,  and  to  all 
the  stages  of  the  arts.  When  the  taste  is  pliant,  it  forms  itself  to  the 
existing  model  of  excellence,  and  after  a  time  it  is  incapable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  a  departure  from  the  old  standard.  The  senses  be- 
come comparatively  dull,  and  the  judgment,  too  feeble  to  traverse  new 
walks,  contends  that  there  is  no  nature  beyond  the  mill-horse  round 
in  which  it  has  delighted  for  half  a  century.  Wcy  who  are  of  course 
the  only  reasonable  men  under  the  sun,  do  not  imagine  that  ours  is  par 
excellence,  the  age  of  music ;  or  to  speak  more  distinctly,  we  do  not 
esteem  it  the  age  of  composition.  Rossini  has  many  beauties*,  and 
also  many  mortal  faults,  while  Mozart  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  himself;  and  the  age  of  him  and  Haydn,  the  age  of  composition. 
Our  author's  school  is,  however,  further  back  than  this  date.  He  finds 
Mozart  superior  indeed  to  Rossini,  but  objects  to  him  as  too  German, 
and  obscurely  refers  to  more  perfect  masters.  If  we  are  inferior  in 
composition,  it  will,  we  think,  be  readily  admitted,  that  there  is  more 
taste  for  music  now  than  at  any  former  period  ;  we  mean  a  more  gene- 
ral taste.  Formerly  the  amateurs  were  a  very  small  body ;  now  every 
body  has  a  taste  for  music — a  very  bad  taste  undeniably,  ^but  still  a 
taste ;  and  people  must  have  a  bad  taste,  we  suppose,  before  they  can 
acquire  a  good  one.  The  first  step,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  obtain 
the  relish ;  then  to  refine  it  by  experience  of  the  best  subjects,  and  a 


*  The  pnise  of  Rossini  is  now  taviare  to  the'general.  The  Tulgar  herd,  aftw  idd- 
iiiag,  have,  according  to  the  common  re-action,  run  in  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
tnmed  their  heastly  hoofe  against  hinit 
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crnDparisofi  of  the  degrees  of  delight  imparted  by  tKem.  The  water- 
drinker  who  first  drenches  himself  with  cape  madeira,  accounts  it  the 
nectar  of  the  gods :  he  gets  on  in  time  to  brown  sherry,  and  despises 
Charles  Wright ;  travels  to  the  Rhine ;  becomes  intimate,  hand  ou 
*  ItU/ts,  with  the  best  bottles,  and  turns  up  his  nose  at  sherry,  port,  ma"- 
detra,  and  kitchen  wines.  At  present,  in  music  there  is  a  great  deye- 
tion  to  cape,  and  much  gooseberry  is  swallowed  for  champagne  ;  but 
In  time  the  good  folks  will  learn  discrimination,  or  if  they  do  not,  theit 
children  will.  When  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from  imagining  that  the 
public  in  the  mass  will  ever  be  a  goodjadge  of  music,  or  of  any  thing 
else ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  will  probably  make  a  considerable 
progress,  and  attain  to  a  moderate  degree,  of  discretion  fonaerly  limited 
to  a  select  few. 

It  has  long  been  imagined  that  Italy  was  the  great  province  of  musi- 
cal taste.  This  we  have  discovered  to  be  an  error  in  our  time,  and  our 
author  appears  to  have  discovered  it  also  in  his. 

,  '*  Upon  the  whole  I  wsa  surprised  at  hearing  so  little  very  good  in  ^at 
country,  and  still  more  so  at  tne  extreme  badness  of  much  which  I  have 
passed  over  unnoticed.  At  the  small  towns,  such  as  Nice,  Trieste,  and  others, 
there  were  operas,  if  indeed  they  deserved  that  name,  for  thd  singers  were  little 
better  than  those  of  the  streets,  and  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  monaent 
in  England.  But  the  passion  for  music  cannot  be  so  great  in  that  land  of 
song  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose :  for  on  inquiring  in  an^  town  if  the  opera  was 
goo3,  I  was  uniformly  answered,  Oh!  si;  bellissiim  lalU!  and  indeed  in 
j^neral  the  dances  are  more  thought  of,  and  attended  to  in  greater  silence,  than 
the  opera  itself,  in  which,  if  there  is  one,  or  at  most  two  good  performersj, 
and  as  many  good  songs,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  and  the  rest  may  be  as  bad  as 
possible  without  giving;  any  offence.  Yet  the  ballets  are  long  and  wearisome 
m  the  extreme,  absolute  tragedies  in  pantomime  (I  saw  Komeo  and  Juliet 
danced) ;  and  nothing  is  to  me  so  delightful  as  a  really  good  opera." 

Before  M.  D'Egville  was  appointed  ballet-^mast^  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  anterior  to  the  consequent  utter  decHne  iind  fall  of  tbe 
ballet,  we  remember  that  our  young  men,  who  had  been  talking,  with- 
out respite  or  mercy,  during  the  opera,  would  suddenly  stop,  saying — 
*'  Hush,  hush,  the  ballet  has  begun.''  M.  D'Egville  has  found  a  me- 
thod of  curing  them  of  this  bad  practice.  They  mast  interest  them- 
selves now  in  the  opera,  or  in  nothing  at  all.  The  author's  critical 
sketches  are  hit  off  with  considerable  skill,  and  his  anecdotes  are  many 
of  them  particularly  happy. 

Of  Grassini  he  gives  this  account : — 

*'  Grassini,  who  was  engaged  for  the  next  season  as  first  woman  alternately 
with  Mrs.  Billington.  Tnis  very  handsome  woman  was  in  every  thing  the 
direct  contrary  of  her  rival.  With  a  beautiful  form,  and  a  grace  peculiarly 
her  own,  she  was  an  excellent  actress,  and  her  style  of  sins^ing  was  exclusively 
the  cantabile,  which  became  heavy  a  la  longue,  and  bordered  a  little  on  the 
monotonous:  for  her  voice,  which  it  was  said  had  been  a  high  soprano,  was 
"by  some  accident  reduced  to  a  low  and  confined  contralto.  Bhe  had  entirely 
lost  all  its  upper  tones,  and  possessed  little  more  than  one  octave  of  good  na- 
tural notes;  if  she  attempted  so  go  higher,  she  produced  only  a  shriek,  quite 
unnatural,  and  almost  painful  to  the  ear.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  La 
Vergine  del  Sole,  an  opera  of  Mayer's,  well  suited  to  her  peculiar  talents  : 
but  her  success  was  not  very  decisive  as  a  singer,  though  her  acting  and  her 
beautj^  could  not  fail  of  exciting  hi^  admiration.  So  equivocal  was  h^ 
reception,  that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  place  «he  did  not  dare  to  ea« 
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counter  it  alone,  but  called  in  Mrs.  fiillin^ton  to  her  aid,  and  she,  ever  willing 
to  oblige,  readily  consented  to  appear  with  her.  The  opera  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Winter  was  11  Ratto  di  Proserpina,  in  wnich  Mrs.  Billington 
acted  Ceres,  and  Grassini  Proserpine.  And  now  the  tide  of  favour  suddenly 
turned  ;  the  performance  of  the  latter  carried  all  the  applause,  and  her  grace- 
ful figure,  her  fine  expression  of  face,  together  with  the  sweet  manner  in  which 
she  sung  several  easy  simple  airs,  stamped  her  at  once  the  reigning  favourite. 
Her  deep  tones  were  undoubtedly  fine,  and  had  a  particularly  good  effect  when 
joined  with  the  brilliant  voice  of  Mrs.  Billington ;  but  thougn,  from  its  great 
success,  this  opera  was  frequently  repeated,  they  never  sang  together  in  any 
other.  Grassini  having  attained  the  summit  of  the  ladder,  TticEed  down  the 
steps  by  which  she  had  risen,  and  henceforth  stood  alone.  Not  only  was  she 
rapturously  applauded  in  public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  first  society, 
fttiey  caressed,  and  introduced  as  a  regular  ^uest  in  most  of  the  fashionable 
assemblies.  Of  her  private  claims  to  that  distmction  it  is  best  to  be  silent,  but 
her  manners  and  exterior  behaviour  were  proper  and  genteel. 

*'  As  I  before  observed,  it  was  the  comparison  of  these  two  rival  per- 
formers that  discovered  to  me  the  great  superiority  of  Mrs.  Billington  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  singer.  But  as  every  one  has  eyes,  and  but  few  musical 
eairs,  the  superior  beauty  was  the  most  generally  admired,  and  no  doubt  the 
deaf  would  nave  been  charmed  with  Grassini,  while  the  blind  must  have 
been  delighted  with  Mrs.  Billington." 

Braham : — 

"Though  it  seems  needless  to  say  much  of  so  well  known  a  performer, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  a  sinser  of  Braham's  reputation  witnout  some 
remark.  All  must  acknowledge  that  nis  voice  is  of  the  finest  quality,  of  great 
power,  and  occasionally  sweetness.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  has  great 
Knowledge  of  music,  and  can  sing  extremely  well.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  he  should  ever  do  otherwise,  that  he  should  ever  quit  the 
natural  register  of  his  voice  by  raising  it  to  an  unpleasant  falsetto,  or  force  it 
by  too  violent  exertion  :  that  ne  should  depart  from  a  good  style,  and  correct 
taste,  which  he  knows  and  can  follow  as  well  as  any  man,  to  adopt  at  times, 
the  over-florid  and  frittered  Italian  manner;  at  others  to  fall  into  the  coarseness 
■and  vulgarity  of  the  English.  The  fact  is,  that  he  can  be  two  distinct  singers 
according  to  the  audience  before  whom  he  performs,  and  that  to  gain  applause 
he  condescends  to  sing  as  ill  at  the  playhouse  as  he  has  done  well  at  the  opera. 
His  compositions  have  the  same  variety,  and  he  can  equally  write  a  popular 
noisy  song  for  the  one,  or  its  very  opposite  for  the  other.  A  duetto  of  his 
Introduced  into  the  opera  of  Gli  Orazi,  sung  by  himself  and  Grassini,  had 
great  beauty,  and  was  in  excellent  taste."  * 

In  another  department  of  this  publication,  (the  Diary,)  it  was  once 
affirmed  that  Braham  could  sing  well  when  he  pleased  to  sing  well, 
and  that  as  he  aliVays  suited  his  style  to  the  taste  of  his  audience,  and 
generally  sang  in  those  sinks  of  vulgarity,  the  national  theatres,  he 
•rgenerally  sang  ill.  This  proposition  gave  immense  offence  to  the 
inillioDS  who  think  that  Braham's  singing  is  always  perfection,  and  also 
to  two  or  three  persons,  still  more  unreasonable  and  bigotted,  who 
doubt  his  ability  to  sing  at  all.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  opinion  cor- 
roborated by  authority  so  respectable.  We  think  the  better,  both  of 
Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  of  ourselves,  for  finding  that  his  judg- 
ment agrees  with  ours;  and  we  avow  it,  which  is  more  than  men  of  less 
modesty  and  candour  would  do. 

*  Braham  has  done  material  injury  to  English  singing  by  producing  a  host  of 
imitators.  What  is  in  itself  not  good,  but  may  be  endured  from  a  fine  performer, 
becomes  insufferable  in  bad  imitation.  Catalan!  has  done  less  mischief,  only  because 
ber  powers  are  umqiit  and  her  astonishing  execution  unattainable.  Many  men  endeaTOur 
t»  rival  Braham  \  no  woman  can  aspire  to  being  a  Catalaoi. 
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Catalani  :— 

**  Of  this  celebrated  performer  It  is  well  known  that  her  voice  is  of  a  most 
tmoommoD  quality,  and  capable  of  exertions  almost  supernatural.  Her  throat 
seems  endued  (as  nas  been  remarked  by  medical  men)  with  a  power  of  expan- 
sion and  muscular  motion  by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  out  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and  strength  that  are  quite  surprising, 
whUe  its  agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the  scale  in  semi-tones, 
and  its  compass  in  jumping  over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing. 
It  were  to  he  wished  she  was  less  lavish  in  the  display  of  these  wonderful 
powers,  and  sought  to  please  more  than  to  surprise :  but  her  taste  is  vicious, 
ner  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiling  every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest 
delight  (indeed  her  chief  merit)  bemgin  son^  of  a  bold  and  spirited  character, 
where  much  is  left  to  her  discretion  (or  indiscretion)  without  being  confined 
by  the  accompaniment,  but  in  which  she  can  indulge  in  ad  libitum  passages 
with  a  luxuriance  and  redundancy  no  other  singer  ever  possessed,  or  if 
possessing  never  practised,  and  which  she  carries  to  a  fantastical  excess.  She 
IS  fond  oisinging  variations  on  some  known  simple  air,  and  latterly  has  pushed 
Uiis  taite  to  the  very  height  of  absurdity,  by  singing,  even  without  words, 
variations  composed  for  the  fiddle.  This  is  absolute  nonsense,  a  lamentable 
misapplication  of  that  finest  of  instruments,  the  human  voice,  and  of  the 
dcligntful  faculty  of  song.  Whenever  I  hear  such  an  outrageous  display  of 
execution,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  I  never  fail  to  recollect,  and  cordially 
join  in,  the  opinion  of  a  late  noble  statesman,  more  famous  for  his  wit  than 
for  love  of  music,  who,  hearing  a  remark  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  some 
performance,  observed,  that  he  wished  it  was  impossible* 

"  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  Catalani  has  a 
bad  choice  of  music,  and  that  she  prefers  the  compositions  of  inferior  masters, 
written  expressly  for  herself,  to  the  more  regular  of  better  composers.  She 
found  one  here  precisely  to  her  taste  in  Pucitta,  who  had  been  successful  in 
two  very  light,  out  pleasing  comic  operas.  Him  she  employed  to  compose 
for  her  several  serious,  to  which  he  was  unequal :  all  of  them  were  very 
moderate,  La  Vestale  the  best.  She  performed,  however,  in  many  others ; 
Semiramide,  by  Portogallo,  which  she  chose  for  her  d€btit ;  but  it  was  very 
inferior  to  Bianchi's,  Mitridate,  Elfrida,  and,  much  to  her  dissatisfaction.  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  for  she  detested  Mozart's  music,  which  keeps  the  singer  too 
much  under  the  control  of  the  orchestra,  and  too  strictly  confined  to  time, 
which  she  is  apt  to  violate.  Yet  she  first  introduced  to  our  stage  his  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  in  which  she  acted  the  part  of  Susanna  admirably.  In  the  Orazi 
she  performed  the  first  soprano's  part  of  Curiazio,  that  of  the  first  woman 
being  filled  bj  Ferlendis,  a  pretty  good  actress,  at  that  time  first  buffa.  But 
she  totally  disregarded  the  general  effect  of  an  opera,  and  the  cast  of  all  the 
other  characters,  whatever  might  be  the  disadvantage  of  it  to  the  other 
performers,  if  she  was  indulged  in  her  whimsical  choice  of  parts  for  herself. 
Thus  in  Didone,  she  caused  the  part  of  Enea  to  be  done  by  Madame  Dussek, 
who  had  neither  voice,  figure,  nor  action  for  the  character ;  and  in  another 
opera,  she  made  Madame  Dussek  act  the  first  woman's  part,  choosing  for 
herself  that  of  the  first  man. 

**  Catalani  was  now  the  only  performer  of  any  eminence  remaining  in 
England,  and  led  in  both  lines ;  out  as  one  sin/^er  does  not  constitute  an 
opera,-!*  and  neither  her  disposition  would  bear  with  others,  nor  the  extrava- 
gance of  her  annually  increasing  demands  allow  the  manager  to  engage  them, 
she  at  length  quitted  Uie  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1813." 

*  This  bon  mot  has  generally  been  ^ven  to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  I  have  reason  to  ki^ow 
it  was  said  by  the  noble  lord  alladed  to,  of  whom  a  similar  one  is  recorded  confirming 
bis  distaste  for  music.  Being  asked  why  he  did  not  snbscribe  to  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
and  it  being  urged  as  a  reason  for  it  that  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  W  did, 

♦•  Oh,"  replied  bis  lordship,  *'  if  I  was  as  deaf  as  my  brother,  I  would  subscribe  too." 

t  Her  husband,  M.  Valabregue,  was  of  a  very  dmerent  opinion :  he  is  reported  to 
have  weAi,  "  Ma  fsmme,  et  quatre  ou  cinq  poupees,  voila  tout  cs  qa'il  UmW* 
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She  returned  to  the  opera  stage  for  a  few  nights  about  three  or  four 
seasouB  ago^iindsdng  so  ill  in' the  part  of  Susanna,  in  the  Nozze  di 
Figari»>  to  Ronzi  de  Begnis'  Countess,  that  she  was  very  deservedly 
histed.  Her  fault  was  not  from  failure  of  voice,  which  would  only 
have  excited  regret,  but  tIcious  embellishment. 

Of  Curioni,  Zucchelli,  and  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  the  lost  pearl  of  the 
opera,  the  critic  writes  thus  :— 

*'  Thcfirat  tenor,  Curioni,  has  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  voice,  and  is  an 
agreeable  though  not  a  ereat  singer ;  and  Zucchelli,  who  possesses  the  mo!^ 
9oh,  mellow,  and  flexible  bass  voice  I  almost  ever  heard.  Konzi  de  Begnis, 
witli  a  pretty  face  and  pleasing  countenance,  has]  a  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  flexibility,  which  she  mana^  with  considerable  skill  and  taste,  is  a  good 
singer,  and  a  good  actress,  both  m  serious  and  comic  parts.  But  she  deci&dly 
excels  most  ifi  i!he  latter  :  indeed  I  have  rarely  seen  a  better  buffa.  She  mad« 
her  first  appearance  in  II  Turco  in  Italia,  and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  Her 
husband,  De  Begnis,  is  an  excellent  comic  actor." 

Velluti,  Caradori,  and  Bonini : — 

*'  The  first  appearance  of  Signer  Velluti  was  announced  to  take  place,  on 
an  unusual  nient, /or  his  own  benefit,  granted  him,  it  was  said,  on  account  of 
the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  (to  use  a  theatrical  phrase)  in  getting  up  the 
new  opera ;  which  indeed  was  true,  for,  as  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
stage,  ne  entirely  directed  all  the  performances  in  which  he  took  a  part.  As 
he  nad  brought  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  at  Florence,  and  my 
curiosity  was  a  sood  deal  raised  from  the  representation  given  to  me  of  his 
talents,  I  was  induced  once  more  to  enter  a  theatre,  and  was  present  on  thtft 
occasion.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  expected  to  appear,  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  audiences  I  ever  saw,  broken  on 
his  advancmg  by  loud  applauses  of  encouragement.  The  first  note  he  uttered 
gave  a  shock  of  surprise,  almost  of  disgust,  to  inexperienced  ears,  but  his 
performance  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  great  applause  throughout, 
with  but  few  audible  expressions  of  disapprobation,  speedily  suppressed.  The 
opera  he  had  chosen  for  his  debut  was  II  Crociato  in  Elgitto,  oy  a  German 
composer  named  Mayerbeer,  till  then  totally  unknown  in  this  country.  The 
music  was  quite  of  the  new  school,  but  not  copied  from  its  founder  Kossini : 
it  was  original,  odd,  flighty,  and  might  even  be  termed yan/a*/ic,  but  at  times 
beautiful ;  here  and  there  most  delightful  melodies  and  harmonies  occurred, 
but  it  was  unequal.  Solos  were  as  rare  as  in  all  the  modern  operas,  but  the 
numerous  concerted  pieces  much  shorter  and  far  less  noisy  than  Rossini's, 
consisting  chiefly  of  auetts  and  terzettos,  with  but  few  chorusses,  and  no 
overwhelming  accompaniments.  Indeed  Mayerbeer  has  rather  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  the  instrumental  parts  being  frequently  so  slight  as  to  bfc 
almost  meagre,  while  he  has  sought  to  produce  new  and  striking  effects  froda 
the  voices  alone.  The  first  woman's  part  was  filled  by  Caradori,  the  only  singer 
left  who  could  undertake  it,  Pasta's  engagement  having  terminated,  and  her 
performance  jgave  great  satisfaction.  Though  from  want  of  power  she  is  ncft 
to  be  ranked  in  the  first  line  of  prima  donnas,  it  may  truly  be  said  she  is  toitkr 
out  a  fault.  Her  voice  is  sweet,  but  not  strong ;  her  knowledge  of  music  vexy 
great ;  her  taste  and  style  excellent,  full  of  delicacy  and  expression.  In  a  room 
she  is  a  perfect  singer.  Her  genteel  and  particularly  modest  manner,  com- 
bined with  a  very  agreeable  person  and  countenance,  render  lier  a  pleasing 
and  interesting,  though  not  a  surprizing  performer. 

**  To  speak  more  minutely  of  Velluti.  This  singer  is  no  longer  young, 
and  bis  voice  is  in  decay.  It  seems  to  have  had  considerable  compass,  but 
lias  failed  (which  is  extraordinary)  in  its  middle  tones,  many  of  which  are 
harsh  and  eratixig  to  the  ear.  Some  of  his  upper  notes  are  still  exquisitely 
6weet,  and  he  frequently  dwelk  on,  swells,  and  diminishes  them  with 
delightful  fi&ct:   Jik  l«wer  iio«eB  too  are  full  and  mellow,  and  hedisplayfe 
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considefibkark  in  descending  from  the  one  to  the  other  hj  paasa^^  ingcniouaiy 
condriv'ed  to  avoid  those  which   he  knows  to  be  defective.     His  mauaer 
b    florid   without    extravagance,     his    embellishments    (many  of   which 
were  new  tome)  tasteful  and  neatly  executed.  His  general  style  is  the  graztMo^ 
with  infinite  delicacy  and  a  great 'deal  of  expression,  but  never  rising  to  the 
grand,  simple,  and  dignified  can/a^7e  of  the  old  school,  still  less  to  the  least 
aipproach towards  ihelrravnra.    He  evidently  has  no  other,  therefore  there  is  a 
gceat  want  of  variety  in  his  performance,  as  well  as  a  total  deficiency  of  force 
aad   spirit.      Of  the  great  singers  mentione4  before,    he   most  resembles 
Pacchierotti,  in  one  only,  and  that  the  lowest  of  his  styles,  but  cannot  bft 
compared  to  him  in  excellence.     He  is  also  somewhat  like  him  in  figure,  but 
&r  better  looking ;  in  hts  youth  he  was  reckoned  remarkably  handsome.   On 
the  whole,  there  is  much  to  approve  and  admire  in  his  performance,  and  I 
can  readily  believe  that  in  his  prime  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  reputatiou 
he  has  attained  in  Italy,      liven  here,  under  so  many   disadvantages,  ho 
iporoduced   considerable  effect,  and  overcame  much  of  the  prejudice  raised 
against  him.  To  the  old  he  brought  back  some  pleasing  recollections ;  othefs» 
to  whom  his  voice  was  new,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  sensible  ofhismerita^ 
whilst  many  declared  that  to  the  last  his  tones  Rave  them  more  pain  than 
phuisure.  However,  either  from  curiosity  or  real  admiration,  he  drew  crowded 
audiences^  and  no  opera  but  the  Crociato  was  performed  to  the  end  of  tho 
Reason. 

*'  The  next  (of  1826)  began  also  with  the  same  opera,  but  very  di£Eerentlji 
perldmed.  Caradori,  though  still  belonging  to  thecompany»  wa&  unaccount- 
ably removed,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  singer  of  the  name  of 
Bonini,  and  Garcia's  place  was  filled  by  a  performer  below  mediocrity.  The 
Btw  first  woman  havmg  frequently  sung  with,  and  been  taught  by VeHuti, 
was  brought  over  at  his  recommendation  and  desire.  She  was  not  without 
lDerit>  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  were  her  faults ;  but  it  was  impossible 
she  should  please :  neither  her  voice  nor  her  style  had  any  peculiar  excellencQ 
or  defects ;  her  person  was  small  and  very  plain,  and  she  was  no  actress.  She 
was  little  attended  to,  and  though  never  calling  down  disapprobation,  wa^ 
never  applauded.  Velluti's  favour  sensibl]^  declined,  and  in  his  second  opera» 
called  Tebaldo  e  Isolina,  by  Morlacchi,  which  he  considers  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre» 
be  was  much  less  admired  than  in  the  former.  For  his  benefit  this  year^ 
(which  I  also  went  to)  he  brought  out  Aureliano  in  Palmira,  one  of  the  first 
compositions  of  Rossini,  and  the  only  one  of  his  operas  in  which  he  ever  would 
sing.  It  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  best  of  that  master,  as  he  had  not  yet,  io 
his  efforts  at  originality,  fallen  into  that  wild  unnatural  style  which  cnarac- 
terizes  so  many  of  his  works.  There  are  in  it  many  beautiful  melodieau 
and  but  little  of  the  extravagant  ornament  and  cramped  passages  he  subse- 
quently delighted  to  introduce.  Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  hi$ 
compositions,  and  can  remember  them  (which  I  have  professed  I  cannot)  saj 
that  this  opera  has  been  a  nursery  from  whence  he  has  drawn  much  for  hi« 
later  productions,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  good  motivo  in  it  which  he 
has  not  transplanted  into  some  other.  The  first  woman's  part  was  again  filled 
by  Bonini,  a  miserable  representative  of  the  heroic  Zenol^a.  But  I  now 
discovered  why  Velluti  preferred  her  to  any  other  performer.  Pasta  had 
returned  to  England  some  time  before  for  her  usual  short  engagement,  but 
they  never  appeared  in  the  same  opera.  This  was  thought  to  be  occasioned 
by  jealousy  or  rivalry  in  one  or  both:  Velluti,  however,  was  in  the  right  tg 
decline  it.-  She  would  not  only  have  overpowered  him  with  the  strengm  and 
volume  of  her  voice,  but  her  style  was  so  different,  often  so  superior  to  his 
own,  that  they  could  never  have  harmonized  well :  whereas  Bonini,  trained 
by  him,  accustomed  to  sing  with  him,  and  having  acquired  all  his  peculiar 
graces,  was  exactly  suited  to  him  by  equality  of  power,  and  similarity  of  style: 
ID  the  duettos  accordingly  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  unloa  gf 
their  voices." 

The  critique  on  Velluti  is  iDdulgent,  but^  iu  the  maiu^  just;  that  om 
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Caradori  perhaps  a  little  too  laudatory ;  her  chaste  style,  howerer,  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  old  school ;  that  of  Bonini  the 
exact  truth.  And  the  reason  of  the  signor*s  preferring  her  to  Pasta  is 
Tery  sufficiently  explained.  That  person  had  a  great  horror  of  any 
merit  which  might  possibly  come  imto  collision  with  his  own,  and 
would  have  said,  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Valabregue,  **  Moi,  et  quatre  on 
cinq  ponp^es,  voilk  tout  ce  qu'il  faut.'' 

On  the  mismanagement  of  the  opera,  the  author  has  these  judicious 
observations : — 

'*  Whilst  enormous  expenee  is  lavished  in  superfluities,  a  mean  economy 
prevails  in  all  the  inferior  departments,  with  regard  to  secondary  sineers,  the 
chorus  and  orchestra :  the  scenery,  decorations,  and  wardrobe,  are  m  every 
respect  unworthy  of  the  lar^st  theatre  in  the  country.  The  bdlets  too  have 
latterly  been  of  a  very  inferior  description,  scarcely  above  mediocrity.  Such 
arc  the  consequences  of  a  bad  system  of  government,  and  of  the  want  of  a 
manager  conversant  with  the  Italian  stage,  a  good  judge  of  music  and  of 
singers,  acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  and  loreigp  uss^es,  of  liberal  ideas, 
not  sparing  of  expenee,  but  judicious  in  the  application  of  it;  knowing  what 
is  rigiit,  and  firm  in  exercisins  his  authority  to  enforce  it :  in  short,  one  who 
can  act  for  himself,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  ignorance  or  bad  &ith  of 
subordinate  agents.  Such  a  one  only  can  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
theatre  with  success,  and  give  to  the  English  public  a  really  good  Italian 
opera.** 

While  performances,  the  ballet  particularly,  have  been  deterioratings 
the  cost  to  subscribers  has  been  increasing. 

•'  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  are  not  old  enough  to  remember 
it,  that  at  the  penod  when  these  Reminiscences  commence,  and  for  many 
years  subsequent  to  it,  the  price  of  a  subscription  to  a  box  for  Ji/iy  repre- 
sentations was  twenty  guineas  a  seat,  so  that  there  was  a  positive  saving  of 
five  guineas  on  the  season  to  every  subscriber;  and  that  too  when  the  theatre 
was  differently  constructed,  and  the  private  boxes  were  very  few  in  number, 
not  exceeding  in  all  thirty-six,  eighteen,  ranged  in  three  rows,  on  each  side 
of  the  house;  the  front  being  then  occupied  oy  open  public  boxes  (or  amphi- 
thhUre,  as  it  is  called  in  French  theatres)  communicating  with  the  pit.  Both 
of  these  were  filled  exclusively  with  the  highest  classes  of  society,  all,  without 
exception,  in  the  full  dress  then  universally  worn.  The  audiences  thus 
assembled  were  considered  as  indisputably  presenting  a  finer  spectacle  than 
any  other  theatre  in  Europe,  and  absolutely  astonished  the  foreign  performers, 
to  whom  such  a  sight  was  entirely  new.  At  the  end  of  the  performanfce  the 
company  of  the  pit  and  boxes  repaired  to  the  coffee-room,  whicb^was  then 
the  best  assembly  in  London,  private  ones  being  rarely  given  on  opera  nights, 
and  all  the  first  society  was  regularly  to  be  seen  there.  Over  the  front  box 
was  the  five  shilling  gallery,  then  resorted  to  by  respectable  persons  not  in 
full  dress ;  and  above  that  an  upper  gallery,  to  which  the  admission  was  three 
shilling.  Subsequently  the  house  was  encircled  by  private  boxes,  yet  still 
the  pnces  remained  the  same,  and  the  pit  preserved  its  respectability  and 
even  grandeur  till  the  old  house  was  burnt  down  in  1789.  After  its  rebuilding 
the  subscription  was  raised  to  twenty-five  guineas,  and  subsequently  to 
thirty,  but  then  the  number  of  representations  was  encreased  to  sixty,  so 
that  die  admission  never  exceeded  the  usual  pit  price  of  half  a  guinea.  Thus 
it  continued  the  whole  time  that  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  opera.  It  was 
not  till  the  second  year  of  Catalani's  engagement,  when  she  more  than 
doubled  her  demands,  and  obtained  a  salary  wholly  unprecedented,  that  the 
subscription  for  a  whole  box  was  at  once  raised  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
to  three  hundred  guineas.  Thus  has  she  permanently  injured  the  establishment : 
for  the  price,  once  raised,  has  never  been  lowered,  or  at  moat  in  a  very 
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trifling  degree :  and  it  is  become  quite  impossible  for  persons  of  moderate 
incomes  to  afford  so  unreasonable  a  sum  for  a  mere  entertainment.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  custom  of  halving  and  sub-dividinj^  the  subscriptions,  so  that- 
very  few  persons  have  now  the  sole  ownership  ot  a  box.  Hence  too  that  of 
leitiiig  them  for  the  night,  and  of  selling  even  single  tickets  when  not  used- 
by  the  proprietor,  'rhe  evil  of  this  practice  is  evident.  Formerly  every 
lady  possessing  an  opera  box,  considered  it  as  much  her  home  as  her  hou8e» 
and  was  as  sure  to  be  found  there,  few  missing  any  of  the  performances.  If 
prevented  from  going,  the  loan  of  her  box,  and  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
tickets,  was  a  favour  always  cheerfully  offered  and  thankfully  received  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  any  idea  of  payment.  Then  too  it  was  a  favour 
to  ask  gentlemen  to  belong  to  a  box,  wnen  subscribing  to  one  was  actually 
advantageous.  Now,  no  lady  can  propose  to  them  to  give  her  more  thaa 
double  the  price  of  the  admission  at  the  door,  so  that  having  paid  so  exor- 
bitantly, every  one  is  glad  to  be  reimbursed  a  part  at  least  of  the  great. 
expence  which  she  must  often  support  alone.  Boxes  and  tickets  therefore, 
are  no  longer  given,  they  are  let  for  what  can  be  got;  for  which  trafRc  the 
circulating  libraries  afford  an  easy  accommodation.  Many  too  which  are  not 
taken  for  the  season  are  disposect  of  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  almost  put 
ttp  to  auction,  their  price  varying  from  three  to  eight  or  even  ten  guineas, 
according  to  the  performance  of  the  evening,  and  other  accidental  circum- 
stances. I  have  Known  an  instance  of  a  box  being  asked  for  in  the  morning 
for  a  particular  opera,  but  not  taken  on  account  of  the  high  price  demanded  : 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  same  box  was  offered  for  half  the  sum, 
and  then  a^in  rejected  from  the  suspicious  appearance  of  the  tender.  The 
next  mornmg  the  reason  was  discovered  ;  the  opera  had  been  changed.  This 
artifice  requires  no  comment.  In  no  other  theatre  in  any  country  was  such 
uncertainty  of  prices  ever  heard  of:  they  every  where  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
fixed  and  mvanable. 

**  While  the  boxes  are  thus  let  at  prices  so  much  too  high,  admissions  to 
the  pit  are  to  be  purchased  beneath  their  proper  value.  Half-a-guinea  has  at 
all  times  been  the  established  price  for  that  part  of  the  house:  but  by  the 
convenient  accommodation  before  alluded  to,  they  are  now  to  be  bought  for 
inferior  sums  nightly ;  and  if  taken  for  the  whole  season,  for  not  much  more 
than  half  what  it  would  cost  to  pay  the  entrance  money  at  the  door.  This, 
is  as  injurious  and  unfair  to  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  as  the  box  system  is 
to  the  frequenters  of  it.  Besides  these  contrivances  for  filling  the  theatre,  the 
manager  has  recourse  to  issuing  orders  of  free  admission  (varying  in  number 
according  to  circumstances)  that  the  benches  may  be  occupied  on  unattractive 
nights  :  boxes  even  are  frequently  given  away,  or  let  for  trifling  sums,  to 
create  the  delusive  appearance  of  a  crowded  house,  when  in  fact  the  money 
actually  received  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  evening's  expence.*' 

There  is  in  fact  a  varying  price  of  admission  to  the  pit.  When  a 
thin  or  bad  house  is  expected,  cards  of  admission  are  sold  for  eight 
and  sixpence,  and  on  these  nights  that  in  fact  is  the  price  of  the  pit, 
for  few  will  pay  ten  and  sixpence  when  it  is  well  known  that  tickets 
can  be  procured  for  eight  and  sixpence.  When  there  is  attraction, 
this  pasteboard  issue  is  contracted  proportionally,  and  when  Pasta 
performs,  a  card  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  author  proceeds: 

*'  From  all  these  causes  the  whole  style  of  the  Opera  House  is  totally 
changed,  its  audiences  are  of  a  different  deroription,  its  comfort  entirely  Tost. 
The  pit  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  ladies  of  fashion ;  and  latterly,  by  the 
innovations  introduced,  is  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  former  male  frequenters 
of  it.  Those  who  compose  the  best  part  of  the  audience,  and  who  really 
pay  the  fair  price,  coming  late  to  the  theatre,  find  all  the  seats  occupied  by  , 
the  holders  of  orders  and  of  cheap  admissions ;  while  the  boxes,  bemg  fre^ 
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qucntly  filled  by  occasional  hirers  of  them,  aii'ord  no  retreat  to  those  who 
would  visit  the  friends  to  whom  they  properly  belong.*  This  is  an  abuse 
which  the  manager  should  rectify  for  nb  own  sake ;  for  that  of  the  sub* 
dcribers  the  rent  of  the  boxes  ought  to  be  lowered,  if  not  to  their  original 
^riee,  which  may  now  be  impossible,  at  least  to  one  far  beneath  what  is  still 
demanded,  though  the  first  cause  for  raising  it  has  long  ceased.  This  might 
be  done,  if  the  establishment  were  judiciously  managed,  and  its  expences 
reduced  within  reasonable  bounds ;  especially  as  the  term  of  all  the  boxes 
which  were  private  property,  (originally  assigned  to  the  lenders  of  money  for 
rtbuilding  the  theatre,)  is  now  expired,  and  they  are  become  that  of  the 
manager,  by  which  a  very  large  addition  is  made  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscription.  The  only  plea  that  can  be  adduced  for  not  doing  so,  must  be, 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  former  managers  have  phmeed  the 
(K>ncem,  the  vast  debt  yet  unpaid,  and  the  endless  law-suits  in  which  its 
afiairs  are  still  involved.  To  these  difhculties  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
that  an  effectual  remedy  will  be  found,  or  that  the  encumbrances  will  ever 
be  entirely  shaken  off.  Certainly  not  as  the  concern  is  at  present  conducted. 
The  whole  system  is  radically  bad ;  and  nothing  can  restore  the  opera  in  this 
oountry  to  its  former  respectable  and  agreeable  footing,  or  the  performances  to 
that  excellence  which  a  public  paying  so  dearly  has  a  right  to  expect,  but  a 
total  reformation,  an  entire  change  of  proprietors,  of  managers,  of  all  parties 
connected  with  the  theatre,  I  had  almost  said,  hampered  and  embarrassed 
as  it  is,  of  the  theatre  itself." 

Tlie  raffish  composition  of  the  pit  is  likely  to  prove  a  material 
prejudice  to  the  theatre.  The  very  last  article  on  the  opera  which 
appeared  Id  oar  publication ,  closed  with  these  remarks: — ^''We  would 
r^ommend  the  proprietor  to  be  a  little  more  nice  in  the  distribution 
of  his  orders ;  for  if  he  perseveres  in  the  system  of  cramming  the  pit 
with  8hop«-boys9  coxcombs  will  soon  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  be 
seen  there ;  and  then  all  the  world  will  think  it  vulgar  to  be  found 
in  the  pit,  and  as  every  body  cannot  get  into  the  boxes,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  a  large  class  will  cease  to  visit  the  theatre.  The  would-be 
fashionables  will  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  house,  and  grievously 
will  the  treasury  feel  their  absence.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  opera  to  uphold  by  all  means,  the  fashion 
ot  the  pit." — Lond.  Mag.  Marchy  1826. 

The  opera  is  now  the  only  theatre,  the  performances  of  which  are 
not  vulgarized  to  the  very  lowest  level,  and  it  will  share  the  disgrace 
and  the  fate  of  the  other  public  places  whenever  the  mob  feel  their 
strength  in  it.  The  introduction  of  horses  on  the  stage  this  season, 
we  regard  as  a  bad  omen ;  it  is  said  that  there  can  be  no  barm  in 
adding  to  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  while  it  is  secondary,  but  we 
know  from  experience  that  where  the  mob  is  powerful,  the  spectacle 
never  is  long  secondary ;  that  it  always  ends  by  usurping  the  first 
place,  and  excluding  all  the  more  lasting  attractions. 


*  Most  improper  company  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  even  in  the  principal  tiers,  and 
tickets  bearing  the  names  of  ladies  of  the  highest  class  have  been  presented  by  those 
of  the  i4)west,  such  as  used  to  be  admitted  oaiy  to  the  hindmost  rows  of  the  gallery.-^ 
[A  fact  for  which  we  can  vouch. — i2<tt»] 
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DIARY 

<  or    . 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


April  24th.  There  is  often  an  amusing  truth  in  the  representations  of 
vanity.  It  is  frequently  correct  enough  in  the  statenaeut  of  facts,  and 
Ofily  wrong  in  the  flattering  interpretations  which  it  puts  on  them. 

Liord  K ,  a  remarkably  deformed  and  mean-looking  man,  observed 

once  to  another  peer,  "  There  is  something,  my  lord,  in  us  nobility, 
which  certainly  distinguishes  us  from  the  common  herd.  Now,  for 
iji8tance,  when  I  chance  to  walk  through  a  village  where  my  person  is 
entirely  unknown,  every  creature  that  sees  me  pass,  cries  out  •*  there 
goes  my  lordJ"*  My  lord  was  right  in  his  statement,  but  wrong  in  his 
inference.  He  laid  to  the  account  of  his  dignity,  the  distinction  that 
belonged  to  his  deformity.  This  mistake  of  self-love  is  a  frequent 
one.  The  John  Bull,  in  recounting  its  achievements,  having  claimed 
the  merit  merely  of  having,  the  other  day,  saved  the  throne  ;t  and, 
Tom  Thumb  like,  crushed  a  rebellion  of  giants,  (of  his  own  making. 
Lord  Grizzle  would  add,)  states,  that  after  this  exploit, 

"  We  were  about  to  retire  to  our  privacy,  [*  Rebellion's  dead — and 
now  ni  go  to  breakfast,'  says  the  modest  prototype,  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,]  when  the  public  voice,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  called 
upon  us  to  continue  our  labours — and  it  is  not  small  praise  to  he 
able  to  affirm,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  the 
H^hig  and  Radical  press  began  to  wane,  and  was  gradually  purged 
of  its  base  excesses,  whilst  its  coarse  ribaldry  was  for  ever  con" 
signed  to  contempt  and  oblivion** 

.  There  is  undeniably  much  exactness  in  this  representation.  It  is 
true,  that  John  Bull  made  scurrility  so  odious  by  its  prodigal  use  of 
it,  that  others  became  justly  ashamed  of  the  weapon  ;  and  its  ribaldry 
so  outrageously  exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the  press,  that  the  minor 
offences  were  at  once  forgotten.  The  John  Bull  incontestibly  has  the 
merit  of  having  rendered  personality  unfashionable,  just  as  the 
drunken  slave  of  the  Spartans  deterred  the  beholders  of  his  bestial 
extravagances  from  intoxication. 

The  same  paper  is  guilty  of  this  little  indiscretion,  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  reflects  no  discredit  on  its  honesty,  though  much  on  ita 
judgment : — 

To  those  who  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  news- 
paper the  continued  malevolent  attacks  upon  Lord  Eldon,  we  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  following  speech — if  it  may  be  so  called^-deUvered  by  his  lordship  on  Thorsday, 
and  reported  in  that  paper  of  Friday : — 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  would  say  nothing  at  present  upon  the  case,  because  he  ha4 

*  The  vulgar  nick-name  for  a  hump-backed  man. 

t  The  loyal  professions  of  this  paper  are  of  an  amusing  ardour.  They  are  of  that 
unreasonableness  vtrhich  is  considered,  we  suppose,  as  the  best  token  of  sincerity. 
Speaking  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  writer  says  : — **  There  is  not  a  single  pre- 
rogative— scanty  enough  God  knows  in  number — which  we  would  not  lay  down  oar 
lives  to  support.''  Sturgeon  and  whales'  tails  are  among  the  scanty  number ;  and  how 
readily,  cheerfully,  and  nobly,  the  Bull  would  lay  down  life  in  vindicating  the  royal 
rights  to  these  iishy  per^sitea. 
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not  yet  completely  formed  his  determination ;  but  he  would  read  over  the  affidavits 
again,  and  give  his  judgment  to>morrow  morning.  His  Lordship  adverted  to  the  plaa 
pursued  by  Lord  Thurlow,  of  hearing  counsel  in  all  cases,  but  particularly  in  bankruptcy. 
That  noble  lord  had  frequently  told  him  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  hear  counsel, 
and  give  his  decisions,  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  before  the  commission,  in  1783* 
'  With  rapect  to  my  own  case,  (said  his  lordship,  speaking  in  a  veir  low  tone,  dropping 
his  head,  and  apparently  much  affected,)  /  don't  tay  tniLch,  but  I  feel  a  good  deal,  I 
well  know  that  my  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  necessarily  leads  to  delay,  which  T  cannot 
avoid,  I  have  learnt  that  there  is  an  ir^nite  difference  hetvxen  despatching  business  and 
doing  it ;  and  those  who  look  to  the  proceedings  of  this  court  will  say  with  me,  that 
there  is  much  more  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  end  of  a  thing,  tlian  in  getting  rid  of 
it.  The  apology,  therefore,  I  now  make  to  the  public  for  my  defects,  (and  no  man  feels 
them  more  strongly  than  myself,  both  day  and  night,  when  I  am  awake,)  is,  that  my 
anTums  desire  has  always  been  to  take  care  rather  that  T  should  be  finally  right, 
THAN  BE  PRECIPITATE.'  (A  dead  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  room  while  his 
lordship  uttered  these  few  words.)  With  respect  to  the  case  before  him,  he  repeated, 
that  he  would  give  his  judgment  to-morrow  morning/' 

Let  those,  we  say,  who  have  read  the  original  malevolence  of  the  writer  in  the 
Chronicle,  look  to  the  report  now  before  them — they  will  there  see  the  avowal  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  great  man  who  makes  it  has  acted  through  life,  made  at 
taking  leave  of  the  bar.  They  will  there  see  the  noble  sight  of  a  true  patriot,  who, 
unmoved  by  the  scurrility,  unruffled  by  the  vituperation  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
boldly  and  manfully  maintained  his  post,  [and  received  his  salary  of  30,000/.  a  year,] 
through  days  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  until  the  vessel  of  the  state  rode  triumphantly 
and  in  safety ;  and  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  intellect,  and  in  the  possession  of  powers 
that  yet  shall  make  his  enemies  tremble,  has  resigned  thtit  office  to  which  his  libellers 
called  him  venally  attached,  and  which  no  man  ever  filled  more  ably  than  himself,  the 
moment  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously  hold  it — how  unconsciously  yet  how  perfectly 
do  Lord  Eldon's  actions  gi^  the  lie  to  the  calumnies  of  his  libellers. 

Particularly  the  calumny,  that  much  of  the  delay  is  ascrihahle  to  the 
natural  infirmity  of  his  lordship's  mind,  which  disqualifies  him  for  the 
business  of  deciding.  Lord  Eldon  was  indeed  an  excellent  judge, 
having  only  this  one  fault,  that  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  judging,  and 
consequently  doubted  instead  of  decreeing.  Hahes  conjitentem,  Mr. 
Bull — his  lordship  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  you  quote  his  very 
confession  as  giving  the  lie  to  the  calumnies  of  his  libellers  !  This  is 
marvellously  silly.  I  grant,  however,  that  there  is  something  touching 
in  the  described  bearing  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  ingenuous  language 
of  self-condemnation  which  fell  from  him.  Still  it  is  ill-timed.  He 
softens  in  adversity,  while  in  prosperity  he  has  been  hard  as  flint. 
This  is  not  indicative  of  a  noble  mind.  There  is  little  virtue  in  whim- 
pering peccavi  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  As  for  the  eulogium 
pronounced  by  John  Bull  on  our  late  concientious  magistrate,  it  is 
more  creditable  to  the  writer  than  the  subject — it  shows  that  there  is 
some  fidelity  in  the  one,  if  it  fails  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  other— 
and  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it,  that  we  will  subscribe  to  every 
syllable  of  the  panegyric,  if  the  author  will  name  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  good  to  his  country  as  Lord  Eldon  has  thwarted.  We 
talk  of  our  Great  Unknowns,  Great  Unpaids,  &c.  His  lordship's, 
distinjguishing  title  in  history  should  be.  The  Great  Mischief. 

.<—  There  are  certain  phrases  which  are  immense  helps  to  human 
knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  clear  all  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
without  touching  them,  as  with  a  logical  leaping-pole.  A  philosopher 
relieves  himself  of  all  perplexity,  by  calling  an  appearance  a  lu8U8 
natures  ;  a  physician  resorts  to  nerves  ;  a  statesman  meets  national 
distress,  by  terming  it  a  pecuniary  crisis ;  a  thief  styles  robbery 
equitable  adjustment,    A  new  phrase  has  just  been  discovered  in. 
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party  politics,  which  has  wonderfully  serred  all  the  purposes  of  ez- 

plaDatK>Qy  without  explainiog  any  thing.    When  Mr.  Peel  retired  from 

office,  together  with  the  other  six,  it  was  said,  in  answer  to  the  impn-i 

tation  of  faction,  that  he  resigned  for  reasons  personal  to  himself.  No 

one  knew  what  the  reasons  personal  to  himself  were,  or  what  they  were 

like,  or  what  they  were  good  for ;  hut  every  one  felt  that  it  was  perfectly 

satisfactory  to  learn  that  he  resigned/or  reasons  personal  to  himself.* 

It  is  now  given  out  in  the  Chronicle,  that  Lord  Lansdown  delays  taking 

office,  for  reasons  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  himself     Thb  also  is  a 

most  convincing  explanation — not  a  word  more  is  necessary.     We  see 

that  reasons  personal  to  a  man's  self,  are  an  ample  justification  of  his 

running  away  from  office,  and  that  reasons  of  a  nature  peculiar  to 

himself  y  cause  him,  with  equal  propriety,  to  stand  aloof  from  it.    But 

see  how  curiously  the  chain  of  causation  proceeds.     "  Mr.  Tierney. 

and  Lord  Carlisle,''  it  is  affirmed,  ^'  of  course,  delay  also,  until  his 

lordship  joins.*'     His  lordship  delays  for  reasons  of  a  nature  peculiar 

to  himself;  and  Mr. Tierney  and  Lord  Carlisle,  of  course,  delay  also, 

for  reasons  of  a  nature  not  peculiar  to  themselves,  hut  to  Lord  Lans« 

down.     Nothing  can  he  conceived  more  explanatory  than  this ;  and  it 

is  surprisingly  edifying  to  read  newspapers  which  clear  up  perplexing 

appearances  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.     "  What   are   you  doings 

Tom  ? "  asks  the  master,  in  the  old  joke.     "  Nothing,  sir."     "  And 

what  are  you  doing,  Will  ?  "     "  Helping  Tom,  sir."     "  What  are  you 

standing  out  for,   my  Lord   Lansdown  ? "     '<  Reasons   of  a  nature 

peculiar  to  myself,  sir."  And  what  are  you  standing  out  for,  Tierney  V* 

"  For  his  lordship's  reasons,  sir." 

—  It  is  astonishing  what  strides  aldermen  are  making  in  science, 

and  literature,  and  morals.     In  my  last,  I  noted  the  hrilliant  discovery 

of  the  poet  Hudson,  made  hy  Sir  Peter  Laurie.     I  have  now  to  record 

a  no  less  repaarkahle  discovery  in  natural  history,  made  hy  Sir  Claudius 

Hunter,  namely ;  that  sheep  know,  hy  a  certain  instinct,  when  they 

are  ahout  to  he  killed.     As  the  account  of  the  matter  is  extremely 

curious  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  honourahle  to  aldermanic  parts, 

I  give  the  report  entire. 

On  Saturday,  while  Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter  was  sitting  for  the  lord  mayor  at 
the  Mansion -house,  a  complaint  was  made  against  a  butcher  for  cruelty  to  a  sheep. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  ordinary  in  the  case,  until  the  worthy  alderman  com- 
mented upon  tlie  conduct  of  the  butcher  and  the  animal,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
excused  both  for  the  course  they  pursued  towards  each  other.  The  butcher  had 
admitted,  without  hesitation,  that  he  had  punished  the  sheep  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  complainant,  but  then  the  sheep  had,  he  said,  run  away  without  provocatioa 
three  several  times,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  have  knocked  down  a  child,  or  even  a 
man,  if  they  happened  to  come  in  contact.  It  was  impossible  to  overlook  such  conduct, 
and  the  butcher  could  not  restrain  his  anger  any  more  than  other  butchers  could 
restrain  theirs  under  similar  circumstances.  Sir  Claudius  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  candid  manner  in  which  the  butcher  had  acknowledged  the  offence  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  did  him  great  credit,  and  considerably  mitigated  the  degree  of  the  offence. 
'*  But  you  should  have  considered," said  his  worship,  ••  that  you,  as  abutcher^  should 
have  known,  that  nothing  v^as  more  natural  than  for  that  animal  to  run  away  from  yoor 
knife.  Those  animals  have  an  instinct  by  which  they  know  when  they  are  going  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  they  can't  be  blamed  for  trying  to  run  away,  nor  should  they  be 
punished  for  it.  However,  as  you  have  so  candidly  admitted  your  offence,  I'U 
mitigate  the  penalty  from  51.  to  J  /."  The  auditors  heard  all  this  with  as  serious  fiices 
as  if  they  were  all  sheep  themselves. 

*  He  has  since  Parliamentarily   explained ;    and  it  turns  out  that  his  reasons^ 
personal  to  himself,  resolve  themselves  into  a  politico-personal  dislike  to  Mr*  Cannii^i^ 
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There  ia  one  question  which  we  would  fain  have  resolved  by  this  sage 
kniglit;  and  that  is,  whether  aMermea  know  any  one  thiu|f  elihor  by 
instinct  or  any  other  means  ? 

May  \9U  The  subtlety  of  truth  b  so  great,  that  a  cruel  satire 
freqaeutly  finds  its  way  into  a  compliment.  In  praiaiug  the  two  ancient 
Universities,  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  London  University^ 
Mr.  Brougham  professed  himself  as  revering  Oxford  fbr  having  pro- 
duced '^  such  men  as  Copplestone  and  Wheatley,  and  many  others,  ia 
mention  wham  would  rather  bewilder  than  enlighten  his  hearers.** 

This  carries  with  it  either  an  imputation  of  ignorance  to  the 
auditors,  or  an  insinuation  of  the  inutility  of  the  Great  Unnamed's 
labours.  If  they  are  profitable  to  the  world,  why  are  they  not 
valued  l-**if  not,  why  are  they  pursued  f  The  faofte  of  a  chemist  or 
a  mathematician  penetrates  every  factory  and  workshop  ;  that  of  a 
philologist  lives  only  in  an  university ;  the  mention  of  the  names  of 
the  former  speaks  substantial  service  to  society,  the  latter  fall  blanks 
on  the  ear,  **  bewildering  rather  than  enlightening."  it  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  should  have  philologists :  tlie  absurdity  lies  ia  en- 
deavouring to  make  all  men  philologists — that  or  nothing.  There  are 
many  narrow  paths  of  learning  which  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  ;  but  it 
is  preposterous  to  convert  them  into  the  highways  of  general  edu- 
cation, with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
men  in  an  age  can  thread  their  way  to  the  end.  One  balancer  of 
straws  will  serve  a  whole  people ;  and  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to 
see  thousands  of  youths  drilled  to  the  exercise,  and  with  the  full 
assurance,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  attain  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art,  (while  they  would  remain  almost 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  others ;)  and  that  if  they  did  attain  to  pro- 
ficiency, they  would  find  no  demand  or  respect  for  it  in  the  world,  the 
honour  of  course  declining  with  the  rarity.  Is  this  an  argument 
against  classical  pursuits  ?  No  more  than  it  is  an  argument  against 
straw.  Straw  has  its  excellent  uses  ;  we  only  object  to  the  waste  of 
time  and  industry  in  balancing  it  on  the  nose.  Had. we  ancient  uni- 
versities for  the  preservation,  promotion,  and  encouragement  of  skill  in 
straw ;  we  should  doubtless  find  professors  instructing  the  tyro,  not 
in  plaiting  or  weaving  it,  but  in  poising  it  on  the  chin.  This  per- 
formance would  be  the  ambition  of  the  whole  society,  and  on  it  its 
honours  would  be  bestowed.  The  result — ^that  one  balancer  would 
rise  to  delight  the  curious  in  half  a  century,  and  a  million  of  bunglers 
would  be  turned  out  with  prodigious  labour.  Swift's  projector  con- 
trived a  stupendous  machine  for  cutting  cabbages,  only  inferior  to  the 
mode  by  knife  and  hand.  It  is  well  to  have  a  scheme  of  education 
for  keeping  men  barreu;  only  infeiior  to  leaving  them  entirely  unin- 
structed. 

—  The  newspapers  have  in  their  great  goodness  given  the  editor 
of  John  Bull  a  desperate  fit.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  no 
truth  whatever  in  the  story,  which  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  credit ; 
having  observed  that  for  many  weeks  past  our  high  churchman's 
Sunday  homilies  h^ve  savoured,  as  Gil  Bias  says,  diahlement  of 
apoplexy.  The  Examiner  asserts,  that  the  disorder  is  a  chronic  dul- 
uess ;  as  I  have  a  sort  of  kindness  for  the  party,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
believe  it  nothing  worse.  The  Bull,  it  most  be  remarked,  is  just 
now  undergoing  a  transformation  from  a  ministerial  to  an  opposition 
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aniiiiftl)  and  all  creatures  during  the  period  of  such  chang et  are  hi  a 
lieaTy,  torpid  state. 

Stk,  It  is  one  of  the  most  admirahle  features  of  the  faultless  eoiH 
Utitution  of  England »  that  its  peers  are  not  only  qualified  by  inherit- 
Unee  to  make  laws,  hot  also  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  cases  of 
appeal — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  decree  of  a  great  judge,  moot 
learned  in  the  law,  is  called  in  question,  it  is  thought  wise  that  the 
tiTeoiBion  should  rest  with  a  number  of  lords,  who  are,  in  all  human 
)»robability,  neither  learned  in  the  law  nor  in  any  thing  else.  This  is 
one  of  our  many  beautiful  balances.  How  can  skill  be  better  coun- 
terpoised than  by  ignorance.  One  man  who  has  spent  a  life  in  the 
tttvidj  of  the  law,  is  very  properly  supposed  fallible  in  the  administration 
of  it ;  where  are  you  then  to  look  for  those  who  are  competent  to 
correct  his  judgment  ?  Surely  among  a  body  of  noble  persons  who, 
taken  in  the  mass,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  If  boots 
'irere  of  tlie  importance  of  laws  to  society,  an  appeal  would  certainly 
lie  from  Hoby's  fits  to  the  House  of  Lcwds ;  and  it  would  be  con* 
stitutionally  assumed,  that  peers  of  the  realm,  without  ever  having 
liandled  lapstone  or  awl,  are  competent  to  set  aside  the  work  of  the 
craftsman,  and  able  to  shape  and  fashion  Wellingtons  with  more  thaa 
the  perfection  of  regular  journeymen.  Snch  is  the  theory  of  here- 
ditary skill.  It  is,  however,  in  some  degree  cured  in  the  practice. 
There  are  a  few  craftsmen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  take  the 
leading  part  in  the  appellative  jurisdiction ;  and  the  business  Is  la 
effect  entirely  entrusted  to  them,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  almost 
forgotten  that  the  constitution  has  givfen  to  others  a  function  without 
a  qualification  ;  and  in  providing  for  the  performance  of  the  judicial 
duties  of  the  House,  those  men  only  are  named  or  thought  of  who 
are  competent  to  discharge  them.  As  in  a  mixed  company  of  men 
most  of  whom  were  blind,  those  only  would  be  talked  of  as  judges  of 
painting  who  possessed  the  gift  of  sight.  This  habit  of  altogether 
overlooking  the  non-effectives  in  disposing  of  the  forces,  has  extremely 
disturbed  Lord  Holland,  and  lasft  night  he  rose  in  the  House  to  object 
to  the  use  of  '^  Expressions  which  seemed  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
learned  law  lords  sat  in  that  House  to  try  and  decide  appeals.  The 
right  to  try  and  decide  appeals  was  not  limited  to  any  one  noble  lord> 
or  to  any  particular  peers  in  preference  to  the  rest,  hut  resided  in 
every  member  of  that  House  equally.  They  were  all  *  peers,'  and 
that  one  word  showed  they  were  all  equal."  The  right  certainly  of 
trying  appeals  has  been  vested  in  all  by  the  constitution ;  but  surely 
the  modesty  of  nature  must  whisper  tq  some,  that  the  qualification 
does  not  accompany  it.  The  right  of  performing  surgical  operations 
might  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Lords  by  our  all-wise  forefathers ; 
but  would  they  on  the  strength  of  the  right,  have  argued  that  th^ 
arm-and-leg-amputating  faculty  resided  in  every  member  of  that 
House  equally.  "  The  word  ^  peers '  shows  that  they  are  all  equal," 
but  would  it  show  they  were  all  anatomists  ? 

"  It  was  the  duty,"  proceeded  the  noble  lord,  "  of  every  man  in 
that  House,  as  a  lord  of  Parliament,  to  sit  and  assist  in  the  hearing 
of  appeals."  Mungo  in  the  farce  supplies  an  answer  to  the  noble 
lord :  ^^  What  use  me  hear,  when  me  no  understand."  It  might  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  In  that  House  a&  a  lord  of  Parliament  to  ait 
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and  assist  in  the  hatching  of  eggs ;  but  would  any  peer  in  leather 
breeches  think,  that  his  parts  were  adapted  to  such  a  business  ? — No, 
he  would  le&ve  the  matter  to  the  birds  of  the  feather,  avowing  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  his  constitutional  character  and  the 
character  of  his  constitution .;  and  that  though  he  was  assumed  to  be 
by  birth  fit  for  the  offices  of  a  fowl,  yet  he  found  by  experience,  that 
the  volucrine  capacity  had  not  descended  to  him  with  its  duties. 
Instead  of  this,  Lord  Holland  clucks  aloud,  that  because  they  have 
got  some  of  the  black  feathered  tribe  among  them,  expressions  are 
not  to  be  used  calculated  to  make  people  believe  that  those  birds,  and 
not  the  whole  House,  hatch  eggs : — 

'<  It  was  not  because  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  some  learned 
law  lords  among  them,  that  expressions  were  to  be  used  calculated 
to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  make  them  imagine  that  those  learned 
lords,  and  not  the  whole  House,  sat  to  decide  appeals.*' 

It  is  odd  enough  to  see  a  really  enlightened  and  superior  man  thus 
insisting  on  the  assertion  of  fictions,  and  gravely  vindicating  the  sub- 
stance of  shadows. 

—  John  Bull  is  perpetually  under  the  influence  of  some  epidemic 
terror,  and  during  his  paroxysms  of  alarm  there  is  no  tale  which  is 
too  gross  for  his  credulity,  or  too  ridiculous  for  the  excitement  of 
his  grave  fears.  Sometimes — fee-fa-fum — the  French  Revolution  is 
coming ;  sometimes,  that  is  to  say  two  or  three  times  a  year,  when 
the  sun  shines,  all  the  dogs  are  going  mad — 

The  babies  are  bit. 
And  the  moon's  in  a  fit» 
And  the  bouses  are  built  without  walls. 

Sometimes  the  Pope*s  coming  over  (via  Ireland),  to  make  an  ex- 
tinguisher of  the  church  steeple.  Sometimes  he  cannot  be  easy  in 
his  flesh,  because  the  dead  are  disturbed  in  their  graves.  The  last 
of  these  hypochondrineal  symptoms  has  its  origin  in  a  respectable 
feeling ;  but  it  has  been  carried  to  a  most  irrational  extreme ;  and 
the  excitement  is  kept  up  by  the  most  preposterous  means.  The  recep- 
tion of  a  tale  of  terror  we  must,  however,  recollect,  is  vulgarly  in  no 
degree  regulated  by  its  probability — it  is,  to  speak  mathematically, 
as  the  weakness  of  the  party  multiplied  into  the  extravagance  of  the 
fiction.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  seasoned 
for  the  popular  appetite,  and  acceptable.  It  is  unspeakably  provoking 
to  see  the  clumsy  bug-a-boo  which  is  sufficient  to  scare  that  pattern 
of  solidity  and  sober  sense,  John  Bull,  out  of  his  boasted  reason.  We 
copy  from  a  newspaper;  the  account  is  of  that  circumstantiality  so 
presumptive  of  truth : — 

Shocking  Case. — ^The  immediate  neighbours  of  Mrs.  H.  a  most  respectable 
lady*  resident  in  Spcldhurst- street,  Burton -cresent,  were  distressed  on  Thursday 
night  by  the  screams  proceeding  from  the  house,  and  upon  inquiries,  they  received 
the  following  information : — The  husband  of  the  lady  had  been  attended  by  an  apo- 
thecary, residing  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  squares,  and  on  Monday  night  the  JLst 
inst.  the  patient  died.  On  the  Thursday,  the  apothecary  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
upon  its  being  opened  by  a  servant  girl,  be  asked  her  if  the  corpse  did  not  smell 
to  the  degree  of  alarming  herself  and  her  mistress  1  Upon  being  answered,  that  th«j 
us  yet  jierceived  no  smell  to  arise  from  the  body,  the  apothecary  assured  her  of  her 
mistake,  and  desi^d  her  to  run  to  his  house  and  procure  a  little  of  some  white 
(Mywder,  which  he  kept  to  prevent  the  infection  from  the  effluvia  of  dead  bodiet. 
iBunediately  the  unsuspecting  girl  had  gone,  he  proceeded  unootiaMl  to  the  chamber 
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of  tbe  corpse^  nnd  extracted  one  rf  the  eifes,  substituting  the  eye  »f  a  sheep,  [query  bull, J 
wad  cUmng  the  lid  over  it.  Oa  the  retam  of  the  servant,  he  assured  her  that  th* 
lK>dy  was  too  far  gone  to  be  kept  open,  and  he  ordered  her  to  go  immediately  to  the 
undertaker,  at  Somers'-town,  and  to  direct  him  instantly  to  screw  ap  the  coffin.  The 
girl,  however,  went  and  informed  her  mistress  of  the  order,  who  expressed  her 
sarprise  and  strong  disapprobation  at  what  had  occurred.  A  short  time  after,  the 
afflicted  widow  repaired  to  the  chamber  to  ueep  over  the  corpse,  and  vpon  her  kissing  it,  to 
her  horror,  the  socket  of  the  eye  opened,  and  displayed  the  incision  which  had  been 
made,  whilst  the  false  eye  fell  out.  She  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  hysterical 
fits,  in  which  she  continued  all  night,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  another 
medical  person  who  was  sent  for.  The  apothecary  was  ajterwards  ordered  to  replace  thti 
eye,  wheti  he  substituted  one  of  a  different  colour  to  that  of  the  deceased,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  distress  of  the  ajfflicted  lady. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  cirenmstance  of  an  apothecary, 
who  has  in  a  professional  way  killed  the  husband,  casting  a  sheep^s 
eye  on  his  lady ;  but  why  he  should  impose  one  on  the  dead,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  divine.  As  for  the  widow,  she  is  not  the 
first  whose  grief  has  been  (in  the  vulgar  tongue)  "  all  my  eye."  With 
respect  to  the  villainous  substitution  of  an  eye  of  a  different  colour 
"  which  greatly  added  to  the  distress  of  the  afflicted  lady,"  the  annals 
of  horror  contain  nothing  to  equal  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  pick  a 
man's  pocket  of  his  eye,  but  to  send  him  to  his  last  home  with  odds 
and  ends  in  his  head,  is  most  shameful  treatment.  Mathews  sings  a 
song  about  a  child 

Who  was  bom — or  they  lie. 

With  a  wig,  wooden  leg,  and  glass  eye, 

and  the  apothecaries,  if  they  are  suffered  to  have  their  way,  will  surely 
send  us  on  our  last  journey  with  this  sort  of  equipment.  Do  ijot  be  angry, 
John,  we  are  not  treating  revolting  practices  with  levity,  but  the 
fabricators  of  these  improbable  tales  are  making  a  fool  of  you,  honest 
man.  We  reverence  all  your  good  feelings  even  when  they  are 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  the  interests  of  the  world, 
and  we  would  have  apothecaries  respect  the  dead,  as  indeed  they 
ought  naturally  to  do,  for  most  men  respect  their  own  work — we  wiU 
answer  for  ourselves. 

—  fFhat  is  libel?  If  any  man  can  answer  this  question,  it  is 
surely  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Plesis,  who  is  bringing  the 
doctrine  to  that  point  of  perfection  which  will  make  people  feel  its 
nature.  A  sheriff" a  officer  (it  behoves  us  to  be  respectful  in  our 
terms)  of  the  name  of  Levy,  prosecuted  a  man  a  short  time  ago  for 
calling  him  a  bum  in  some  doggerel  rhymes.  The  jury  doubtless 
thinking  the  prosecution  ridiculously  frivolous,  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  though  the  judge  (Best)  had  gravely  charged  thera 
that  the  matter  complained  of  was  a  decided  libel.  A  motion  for  a 
new  trial  has  now  been  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  and  the  rule 
has  been  granted.     The  advocate  stated ; — 

"  That  the  publication  in  question  was  a  gross  libel,  no  person  who 
read  it  could  doubt  for  an  instant ;  the  plaintiff  was  dubbed  with  a 
nick-name,  which  would  descend  with  him  to  the  grave,  and  his 
feelings  had  been  deeply  wounded" 

Imagine,  tender  reader,  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  bailiff  deeply 
wounded  by  the  too  familiar  addition  of  bam!  Wc  remember  some 
farce  in  which  one  of  this  fraternity^  Jemmy  Twitcher  by  name, 
professes  to  be  '^  a  man  of  sentiment,"   and  surely  Levy  must  have 
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been  his  prototype.  Qf  a  troth,  the  finishing  stroke  will  be  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  libel  by  the  decision  that  it  is  a  gross,  malignant, 
and  wicked  libel,  to  style  a  bailiff  a  bum. 

— la  my  last  Diary  I  observed  on  the  barbarous  way  ia  which  good 
stories  are  mangled  in  the  telling.     Here  is  another  example: 

"  The  late  Dr.  Baillic,  when  in  the  hurry  of  great  business,  whea 
his  day's  work,  as  he  was  used  to  say,  amounted  to  seven  teen  hoars, 
was  sometimes  rather  irritable,  and  betrayed  a  want  of  temper  in 
hearing  the  tiresome  details  of  an  unimportant  story.  After  listening 
with  torture  to  a  prosing  account  from  a  lady,  who  ailed  so  little  thi^ 
she  was  going  to  the  opera  that  evening,  he  had  happily  escaped  from 
the  room,  when  he  was  utigetitly  requested  to  step  up  stairs :  it  was  t# 
ask  him  whether,  on  her  return  from  the  o))era,  she  might  eat  some 
oysters.  '^  Yes,  WA'am,"  said  Baillie,  '^shells  and  all.*' — The  Gold" 
headed  Cane* 

This  is  not  the  correct  version.  The  doctor  having  closed  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  commenced  his  descent  of  the  stairs,  wa6 
stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  fair  patient's  sifter  exclaiming : — 

•*  Doctor  Bailfie,  Doctor  Baillie,  my  sifiter  wishes  to  know  whether 
slieiiiay«at  an  oyster  I '^^  \\ti  a  beseeching  tone]]  "Only<w«  oyster. 
Doctor  Baillie?" 

Doctor:  "Yes,  ma'am,  your  sister  may  eat  one  oyster." 

Having  recommenced  his  descent,  he  was  stopped  before  he  got 
to  the  first  landing-place,  with  another  exclamation  from  the  lady,  who 
had  again  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs : — 

Lady:  "Doctor  Baillie,  Doctor  Baillie,  my  sister  wishes  to  knoiB^ 
whether  she  may  eat  two  oysters.     Only  two  oysters.  Doctor  Baillie.*' 

Doctor:  "Aye,  ma'am,  your  sister  may  eat  two  oysters." 

The  Doctor  then  gladly  made  for  his  carriage,  thinking  his  escape 
now  certain ;  but  as  his  foot  was  on  the  step,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
servant,  who  requested  him  to  return  for  a  moment,  as  his  mistress 
had  a  word  more  to  say  to  him.     The  doctor  complied. 

Doctor:  "Well,  ma'am,  has  any  thing  very  extraordinary  occurred 
since  I  saw  our  patient  half  a  minute  ago  !  "  • 

Lady:  "  Oh  Doctor  Baillie,  my  sister  wishes  to  know  whether  she 
may  eat  three  oysters.     Only  three  oysters,  Doctor  Baillie." 

Doctor:  "  Three,  ma'am !  aye  a  barrel,  shells  and  all."  [flinging  oat 
of  the  room.T 

12fA.  Lord  Eldon  had  the  satisfaction  last  night  of  stranglin|p 
the  Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill.  As  it  was  an  egg  'of  improvemeirt, 
he  of  course  crushed  it  under  the  pretext  of  quarrelling  with  the  shape 
of  its  shell.  He  was  vehemently  alarmed  lest  the  clauses  empowering 
the  apprehension  of  offenders  should  lead  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  and 
fearful  that  the  right  of  seizure  might  be  exercised  or  disputed  so 
as  to  produce  fatal  strife.  This  is  the  same  noble  legislator  and 
learned  lawyer,  who,  a  month  ago,  maintained  that  it  was  better  te 
leave  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawfal  or  not  to  shoot  men  bf 
sprtng-guns,  undecided !  He  does  not  see  any  i^reat  barm  in  leaving 
undetermined  the  legality  of  netting  aa  engine  which  will  shoot  aof 
one  without  distinction  who  treads  >ob  a  eertatm  forbidden  sfot<p  iMiit 
he  is  a&xiotts  beyond  i»easttte  to  ^afffieiA  the  bare  |iossibititgr  «kf  « 
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Iray.  Dbputefl  and  struggles  are  thiugs  to  be  avoided  by  all  means  ; 
Imt  spring  guns,  as  they  bite  before  they  bark,  shoot  their  man  at 
•nee  and  have  done  with  it,  arc  liable,  it  seems,  to  less  objection. 
It  vcHiKl  be  dreadful  to  allow  of  a  vagueness  in  the  law  which  might 
iBVolye  two  men  in  a  personal  conflict  in  which  bloody  noses  of 
broken  heads  might  be  given  or  received ;  but  it  is  wise  and  prudent 
to  leave  a  point  unsettled  which  continues  to  people  so  disposed,  the 
liberty  to  shoot  trespassers  without  more  noise  than  the  report  of 
the  piece,  and  more  struggle  than  that  of  the' maimed  sufferer  in  his 
agonies.  In  a  word,  the  law  should  be  scrupulous  and  careful  how 
it  permits  the  seizure  of  offenders  for  fear  of  violence;  but  as  for 
the  shooting  of  thorn  siir  le  champ,  that  is  a  matter  of  inferior 
moment^  the  legality  of  which  may  well  be  left  open  to  discussion 
after  the  destruction  of  a  fellow  creature. 

I4M.  The  Times  declares  that  it  is  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Canning 
be  not  henceforth  an  undertaker  of  useful  reforms.  We  wish  it  had 
chosen  another  word;  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  sound  of 
undertaker,  and  it  suggests  the  idea  of  Mr.  Canning  burying  reforms, 
supported  by  a  long  train  of  mutrs  who  play  the  part  of  friends  to 
the  departed,  without  caring  a  jot  for  tliem  in  their  hoiirts. 

—  The  John  Bull  of  last  Sunday  contained  the  following  repre- 
sentation : — 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  arc  going  too  far  in  attributing  to  Lord  Londonderry 
that  system  [of  foreign  policy]  whicii  has  met  with  unqualified  approbation  in  Par- 
liament^rom  all  parties — but  if  there  be  an  error  in  this  statement  it  arises  not  with  us. 
Mr.  Canning  himself,  who  ought  to  know,  has  distinctly  and  positively  stated  the  fact  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  Monday,  February  ?3,  18^3,  we  find,  in  reply  to  a  compliment  from  Mr. 
Hobhooie,  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  liberality,  this  speech  from  Mr. 
Canning: — 

*•  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  done  the  ministry  the  honour  to  compliment  them  upon  their  conduct,  and  amongst 
the  good  qualities  which  he  had  attributed  to  them,  he  had  praised  their  prudence-— 
be  felt  strongly  that  prudence  forbade  any  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
moment,  and  he  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  repressing,  if  without  impropriety  he 
might  say  so,  any  farther  discussion  on  a  point  which  had  originated  accidentally.  Ha 
should,  however,  act  unfairiq  to  that  government,  in  which  he  was  so  recent  a  partner, 
if  he  did  not  reject  any  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  it,  at  the  expense  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  formerly  been  composed. 

,  "  He  was  compelled,  in  mere  justice,  to  say,  that  upon  his  entering  the  office  which 
he  bad  the  honour  to  fill  [that  of  Lord  Londonderry's]  he  found  the  principles 
upon  which  the  government  had  acted  reduced  to  writing,  and  this  state  paper 
(iff  Lord  Londonderry's)  formed  what  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  the  political  creed  of 
the  country.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  principles  there  laid  down,  and  upon  thit 
ALONE ! ! !  was  foumled  any  claim  which  which  he  might  have  to  credit  from  tht 
House!!!" 

It  is  to  he  remarked,  that  the  words  "  of  Lord  Londonderry's,"  jn 
the  last  parenthesis,  are  thrown  in  by  the  writer,  and  do  not  belong  to 
Mr.  Canning's  speech.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
state  paper  alhided  to,  was  not  the  work  of  Lord  Londonderry.  Mr. 
Pitt  drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Ofl5ce,  and  commonly  consulted  by  his 
disciples  in  power,  who  have  held  it  in  great  reverence,  and  of  oracular 
authority.  We  have  heard  it  affirmed,  that  Lord  Londonderry  copied 
it  out  more  than  once,  to  impress  the  maxims  the  more  strongly  on  his 
mind.     This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  the  document  to  which  Mr. 

Jus3,  IS2T  N 
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Canning  referred ;  er  as  Lord  Londonderry  notoriously  founded  bhn** 
self  on  the  Pitt  scheme  so  laid  down,  any  paper  which  he  drew  op 
mnst^  in  all  probability ,  have  been  shaped  according  tx>  its  prindplesi 
Mr.  Canning  then,  if  he  did  adopt  Lord  Londonderry's-  «tate  |Hi|>ei% 
io  adopting  it,  only  adopted  an  abstract  of  the  Pitt  plan  of  policy^  but 
we  are  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  document  in  question  was.  the 
original  Pitt  chart  itself.  This  assumption  disposes  of  an  objection 
which  it  is  otherwise  not  easy  to  answer  consistently  with  faets^ 
namely ;  how  it  happened  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Londonderry 
and  Mr.  Canning,  has  differed  in  some  very  material  features.  We 
reply,  that  there  is  more  likelihood  of  a  difference  between  the  eonrses 
»f  two  men  taking  one  common  chart  for  their  guidance,  after  an 
interval  of  time,^  than  between  two  men  one  of  whom  immediately 
follows  the  other,  and  under  similar  circumstances  pledges  himself  4^ 
pursue  his  still  strongly  marked  line  of  proceeding.  Charts  instruct 
Us  where  objects  to  be  made  or  avoided  lie ;  but  they  cannot  instruct 
QS  how  to  make  or  to  avoid  them.  Wind  and  weather  must  determine 
iBiioh.  Mr.  Canning,  when  he  came  into  office,  found  the  political 
aspect  exactly  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  principles  having  set  in  with  the  steady  violence  of  a 
monsoon,  but  instead  of  proceeding  in  the  sanr>e  line  of  direction  with 
the  former  pilot,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  determined  to  adopt 
exactly  his  course,  he  quietly  put  the  ship  about,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  his  object  on  the  other  tack.  The  chart  in  the  cabin  may  hare 
been  the  same,  and  yet  the  tactics  and  success  of  them  may  have 
widely  differed. 

■—  The  political  interest  of  the  public  appears  to  be  in  an  inverse 
proportion  with  the  geographical  distance  of  the  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate importance  of  the  subject :  its  moral  concern,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  something  more  than  the  direct  proportion  of  the  distance, 
and  the  inverse  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  our  own  community. 
Political  interest,  for  example,  scarcely  reaches  India,  while  moral 
concern  is  there  in  its  greatest  force,  and  flags  as  it  approaches  home. 
A  statement  of  the  defective  government  of  a  hundred  millions  in  the 
East,  will  not  command  so  much  attention  as  the  case  of  an  apple- 
woman's  stall  oppressively  upset  in  Oxford-street ;  but  let  a  question 
of  ethics  be  agitated,  and  we  consider  the  irregularity  with  an  earnest- 
ness increasing  with  the  space  by  which  it  is  separated  from  us.  Our 
morality,  like  the  good  wife  in  scripture,  fetches  its  food  from  ^far :  it 
is  of  an  essentially  gad-about  genius,  and  delights  in  taking  cognizance 
of  what  is  done  in  other  men*s  houses,  while  our  policy  remains 
chained  to  our  own  doors.  In  St.  Giles's,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  fish-wives  destroy  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  by  pouring  liquid  fire  down  their  throats.  This  is 
very  properly  considered  an  affair  between  the  ladies  and  their 
stomachs ,  and  no  mortal  interferes,  or  thinks  of  going  into  fits  at  the 
idea  of  these  spiritual  suicides.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  round 
diozen  of  widows  destroy  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  year,  by  taking 
Are  outside  instead  of  in  ;  and  half  England  is  weeping,  wailingj?  and 
gnashing  its  teeth,  at  the  scandal.  The  good  people  of  Reading,  for 
want  of  any  nearer  topic  of  concern,  have  just  petitioned  Parliament, 
we  observe,  to  leSa^  toleration  of  the  abore-mentioaed  practice.   Thia 
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fa  surely  mightil^r  absurd.  What  right  have  we  to  violently  interfeM; 
with  the  customs  of  any  people?  What  should  we  say  to  the  Hindoos, 
were  they  the  stronger — and  were   they  to  insist  upon  our  widoWs 

§atting  themselves  to  death,  instead  of  into  becoming  mourning  I 
*hose  of  them  who  cleave  to  the  wisdom  of  theii*  forefathers,  hold  thit 
widows  ought  to  burn  in  honour  of  their  husbands ;  while  we,  a  more 
inoderate  people,  are  satisfied  with  their  disfiguring  themselves  in 
we^ds; 

Qaot  homines  tot  sententiae  suus  cuique  mos. 

Each,  of  course,  holds  the  pra<;tice  of  the  other  in  abhorrence ;  th^ 
b^tt^r  reason  appears  to  be  with  us ;  but  that  will  not  justify  tisl  id 
forcibly  causing  submission  to  it.  Mr.  Canning  will  not  entertain  ih& 
id^a  of  compelling  Protestants  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  vexing 
Catholics  ;  "  because,^'  observes  he,  with  more  point  than  reason,  "  I 
liever  can  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  the  advocate  of  freedom  of  con- 
science, forced  conscience  to  consent  to  freedom."  *  He  thus  holds, 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  Protestants  free  to  gall  and  ann6y  Catholics, 
thaft  t6  put  a  violent  constraint  upon  their  propensities,  and  by  sd 
doing  incur  the  serious  hazard  of  an  epigram.  How  much  stronger  li 
the  casfe  of  the  Hindoo  widows,  who  vex  only  their  own  flesh,  and 
embroil  no  creatures  but  themselves  ?  What  right  have  we  to  rule  thi 
roast,  arid  professing  ourselves  the  champion  of  liberty,  to  refuse  them 
liberty  of  the  stake  ?  Better  far  to  show  therii  the  stiperior  manner  of 
digestit]gf  grief,  prescribed  by  our  customs,  and  reconcile  them  to  life 
by  instancing  the  becoming  effect  of  a  well-imagined  mourning  head- 
dress. A  tasteful  assortment  of  millinery  for  dejected  widows,  would 
have  more  influence  than  volumes  of  prohibitions,  rifid  prove  stronger 
arguments  of  the  benefit  of  survivorship — or  else  the  ladies  of  Hin- 
do^tati  are  marvellously  unlike  the  rest  of  their  lovely  sex.  It  is  oKr 
Way,  h(Mrever,  to  be  incessantly  meddling  with  the  manners  of  eviery 
people  among  whom  we  come,  and  though  ourselves  the  most  blgotted 
race  under  the  sun  to  the  castoms  of  our  forefathers,  yet  if  others  dd 
not  fall  into  our  modes,  if  they  do  not  break  their  eggs  at  our  end,  W6 
talk  of  nothing  but  breaking  their  heads  for  their  accursed  non- 
conformity. All  nations  are  attached  to  their  ancient  forms  and 
habits,  and  declare  their  nolumus  leges  mutari  (which  we  account, 
without  any  distinction  of  cases,  so  universally  respectable  as  regards 
our  own  laws)  in  their  respective  way^.  When  the  Portuguese  tried 
to  convert  the  good  folks  of  ConcObella,  for  example,  from  certaifi 
praiiticeis  considered  not  altogether  consistent  with  morals  or  good 
manners,  *'  the  nobles,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,"  we  quote  frorii 

•  A  conitieit,  we  believe,  unmatched  in  the  puerilities  of  rhetoric,  when  the  gravity 
of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the  speaker  are  taken  into  account.  The  fallacy 
lurks  in  the  word  conscience »  The  peculiar  consciences  of  certain  men  huve  induced 
them,  at  divers  times  and  sundry  places,  to  take  great  liberties  with  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  their  neighbours  ;  but  out  of  respect  to  their  consciences,  Mr.  Cannine,  wd  presume, 
Wobld  dot  have  refrained  from  releasing  the  martyr  from  thfe, stake.  We  woufd  have 
men's  conscienices  free  from  vexation,  and  not  free  to  vex.  There  are  people  in  the 
world  who  take  a  pleasure  in  tormenting.  Whdt  should  we  think  of  the  professed 
friend  of  universal  happiness,  who  said  to  one  of  these  persons,  in  the  very  act  q{ 
iilfiictihg  pain  on  a  fellow  creaturej  "  I  never  can  allow  it  to  be  Hud,  that  the  advocate 
t>f  hk^piness   forced   the  hiippy  tortnfentor  to  consent    to  the  hApplhess  of  tfie 

N2 
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Murray^  ^^'declared,  in  the  most  decided  manner^  that  the  immemorial 
practice  of  the  country  being  to  keep  concubines,  and  eat  human  flesh, 
they  would  on  no  account  renounce  such  valuable  institutions  at  the 
mere  command  of  a  stranger."  What  was  this  but,  "  Nolumus  leges 
Concobellae  mutari  ?  *'  What  was  it  but  that  which  we  hear  every 
day  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  and  not  from  benighted  savages,  but 
from  enlightened  senators,  who  refuse  to  renounce  immemorial 
practices,  valuable  institutions,  sanctioned  and  handed  down  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  a  respectability,  at  least,  not  inferior 
to  the  custom  of  the  concubinage,  and  an  utility  far  less  obvious  than 
the  eating  of  human  flesh,  at  the  mere  command  of  a  stranger  to  their 
order — a  Mill — a  Bentham — a  Huskisson — a  Brougham  ? 

—  We  laugh  at  Irish  eloquence ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Specimens  presented  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  at 
Glasgow,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  surpassed  by  the  Scotch.  There 
18  a  Professor  Sandford,  who,  in  mode  and  flgure,  rivals  any  genius  of 
the  bog  that  can  be  named  ;  and  there  is  a  very  Reverend  Principal 
Macfarlan,  who  speaks,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  like  a  book,  and  that 
too,  a  book  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  Minerva  Press  :  there  is  ako 
the  gifted  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who  excels  Mr.  O'Shiel  in  his 
happiest  moments  of  inspiration.  The  indigenous  Scotch  eloquence 
does  not,  however,  exactly  resemble  the  Irish ;  it  is  rather  of  a  com- 
posite order,  something  between  the  Hibernian  and  the  American — a 
graft  of  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  one  upon  the  much-ado-about-nothing 
substance  of  the  other.  There  is  a  prodigious  heating  of  the  ima- 
gination, blowing  of  bellows,  sounding  of  phrases,  and  hammering  of 
figures  and  metaphors,  expended  on  the  shaping  of  some  trumpery 
piece  of  metal,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  deserving  a  place  in  an  old 
nail-box.  Here  is  an  example  :-^Mr.  Campbell  goes  to  dine  with  the 
good  folks  of  Glasgow;  sensible  people  would  have  said  that  they 
were  very  happy  to  see  him ;  but  an  orator  (Principal  Macfarlan) 
sublimates  the  matter  thus :— Souls  have  melted,  hearts  have  leaped 
«.t  his  poetry ;  he  has  contributed  to  the  purest  and  most  enrapturing 
enjoyments  of  the  world  ;  but  his  hosts  owe  still  more  to  him — namely, 
bis  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Each  of  them,  observed  the 
speaker,  had  had  his  day-dreams ;  but  this  dinner — a  dinner  is,  it 
seems,  a  day-dream  to  an  imaginative  Scotchman,  a  vision, of  the 
mind — ^realizes  all  the  bright  illusions  of  fancy,  roaming  in  fields  of 
visionary  bliss.  At  such  a  dinner,  the  atmosphere  of  poetry,  not  the 
steam  of  haggis,  is  breathed  around  them.  They  rise  for  a  time  above 
the  dull  routine  of  every  day,  roast  and  boiled— tush,  "  occupations/' 
we  should  have  written — and  revel  not  "in  the  choicest  luxuries  of  the 
season,"  as  the  newspapers  have  it,  but  in  a  luxury  of  enjoyment 
purely  intellectual  and  imaginative.  Not  a  bit  of  the  sheep's  head  in 
it.  But  it  will  not  be  believed  that  any  mortal  could  be  so  sublime 
on  a  dinner,  unless  we  produce  the  evidence : — 

^'  What  soul  of  excursive  fancy  and  pensive  musing,  but  has  melted 
at  the  sadly  bewildering  tale  of  O'Connor's  lone  and  lovely  child  ? 
Or  lives  there  a  son  of  Britain,  whose  heart  has  not  leaped  as  at  the 
trumpet's  sound,  to  hail  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  and  glory  in  the 
renown  of  her  mariners?  How  deeply  then  are  we  indebted  to,pne 
who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  augment  a  most  valuable  claw 
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our  purest  and  most  enrapturing  enjo3rment8 !  Yet  we  owe  still  mor« 
to  our  distingaished  countr3rn]an.  We  owe  to  bis  presence,  and  hia 
kind  acceptance  of  our  invitatiorty  the  pleasure  of  this  day's  raeetinf . 
Each  of  us  has  had  his  day-dreams — his  happy  moments  of  bright 
illusion,  in  which  his  fancy  soared  above  the  dull  realities  of  life,  at  d 
roamed  in  fields  of  visionary  bliss.  As  we  advance  in  years,  the 
crushing  and  wasting  pressure  of  earthly  engagements,  the  incessant 
toils  of  this  hard-working  world,  render  such  moments  of  iudulgenoo» 
if  they  revisit  us  at  all,  like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between.  |^Thia 
gives  an  afflictiug  idea  of  the  rarity  of  dinners  in  the  North.]  But 
when  we  meet  on  this  day,  these  gay  visions  must  return  in  ufl  their 
greenness  and  freshness,  [the  "  greenness  "  of  the  fat  of  turtle,  and 
the  ^*  freshness  ^^  of  fish, — visions  of  the  gormandizing  mind,]  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  is  breathed  around  us.  We  rise  for  a  time 
above  the  anxious  cares,  the  dull  routine  of  our  every-day  occupations> 
and  revel  in  a  luxury  of  enjoyment  purely  intellectual  and  imaginative. 
This  enjoyment  also  we  owe  to  the  society  of  our  justly  celebrated 
friend." 

Mr.  Campbell  upon  this  declared,  that  if  his  guardian  angel  had 
come  to  him  with  a  blank  book,  wherein  to  write  his  history,  he  could 
not  have  bespoken  any  thing  better  than  this  particular  dinner, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  fish  and  soup,  &c.,  but  more  politely  referriug 
to  the  reception  of  the  donors  thereof.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  poet  delivered  himself  of  this  outrageously  unreasonable  sen* 
timent,  in  which  he  desires  to  sec  the  Scotch  peasantry  ploughing  away 
in  college  gowns. 

*^  Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  classic  literature,  when  we 
think  of  the  mighty  genius  of  that  heaven-taught  ploughman  Burns, 
we  must  all  hide  our  diminished  heads,  and  shrink  back  appalled. 
Yet  when  I  drink,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished bard  of  our  native  Scotland,  and  pray  that  his  mantle  may 
descend  on  the  peasantry  of  his  country,  I  have  now  formed  so  many 
strong  college  ties,  that  I  cannot  help  indulging  a  sly  wish  that  this 
mantle  should  have  some  resemblance  to  a  college  gown." 

All  this,  however,  is  surpassed  by  his  address  in  character  of  lord 
rector,  to  the  youth  of  the  Glasgow  University,  on  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes.  Before  we  give  the  speech  of  the  Magnus  Apollo,  we  must 
quote  a  deliciously  na'ive  passage  from  the  report  of  the  ceremonial. 

*'  All  those  allusions  which  the  learned  professors  yV?/^  it  necessary 
to  make  to  the  high  poetical  fame,  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  lord 
rector,  were  received  with  the  most  boisterous  cheering." 

Here  is  the  profound  harangue  of  the  master-spirit: — 

"  Students, — After  the  high  excitement  of  this  interesting  day,  I 
know  that  you  must  be  fatigued,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  in  me 
to  detain  you  long  with  the  valedictory  address  from  this  bench,  with 
which  it  is  customary  to  conclude  your  sessions. 

"  I  wish  to  address  you  in  terms  of  cheerfulness  as  well  as  succinct- 
ness, for  although  the  spectacle  we  have  now  witnessed  has  touched  on 
some  chords  of  my  breast  that  vibrate  deeply  and  tenderly^  yet. 
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altogether,  its  inflaence  impels  me  to  give  vent  only  to  glad  and 
gratulatory  feelings.     [No  flogging.'] 

^^  Students — and  all  present,  I  trust  I  may  obtain  credit  for  that 
sincerity  which  would  not  stoop  to  angle  even  for  your  popular 
favour  y  wWi  tbewormdsh  bait  of  flattery  ;  and  in  the  event  of  having 
been  disappointed  with  the  state  of  your  studies,  I  was  prepared,  in  a 
Irank  and  temperate  manner,  to  have  told  you  so :  but,  independently 
of  what  I  have  seen  this  day  in  your  favour,  I  have  gone  into  your 
classes,  I  have  heard  your  satisfactory  examinations,  and  spirited 
exercises-r-your  professors  favoured  ine  with  the  sight  of  many  of  your 
MS.  essays  [which  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  New  Monthly].  I 
have  spent  days  in  perusing  them,  and  I  can  declare  to  you,  upon  my 
honour,  that  /  regard  you  as  a  body  of  students  decidedly  superior 
to  that  generation  to  which ,  thirty  years  ago,  I  thought  it  no 
discredit  to  belong,     [Wonderful  laddies !] 

**  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  so  high  among  you,  that,  if  I  were  able, 
I  would  not  wish  to  raise  it  higher.  The  touching  fact  has^even 
reached  me,  that  some  promising  young  men  of  your  number,  have 
injured  their  health  by  excessive  application  to  study.  To  this 
circumstance,  affecting  as  it  is,  let  me  not  seem  hard-hearted  in 
8a,ying,  that  we  ought  not  to  attach  too  much  importance." 

Certainly  not.  As  the  old  woman  remarked  on  the  sermon,  *^  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it's  not  true." 

^^  If  it  be  true,  that  at  the  Southern  Universities  cases  annually 
occur  of  individuals  being  plunged  into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the 
horrors  of  failure  in  obtaining  academic  distinctions,  I  beg,  with 
all  my  unfeigned  respect  for  those  illustrious  bodies,  to  be  pardoned 
for  suspecting  that  they  carry  the  high-pressure  system  of  competition 
a  little  too  far." 

Did  ever  mortal  listen  to  the  like  ?  We  have  indeed  heard  of  two 
who  went  mad  by  reason  of  excessive  drinking,  not  at  the  fountain  of 
l^l^ming,  but  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Anon  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  admonish  the  poor  laddies  in  this 
strain : — 

**  At  the  close  of  your  labours,  all  of  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  that 
you  should  give  a  jubilee  to  your  buoyant  spirits  and  social  affections, 
and  that,  liberated  from  care,  you  should  return  to  home-felt  delights, 
to  sportive  exercises,  and  exhilirating  rustic  excursions.  When  tasks 
a^e  over,  why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  tpithin  him,  '  sit 
li^e  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? '  Go  forth  then,  under  the  sniile 
of  summer,  and  enjoy  the  native  vigour  of  your  limbs  among  the  hills 
of  our  native  land,  breathing  the  freshness  of  her  air,  and  listening  to 
the  pleasant  din  of  her  floods,  or  to  the  melody  of  her  birds,  and  her 
pastoral  music." 

Imagine,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  ludicrous,  the  snuffy  old  grand- 
father of  a  Glasgow  youth,  cut  in  alabaster.  The  exhortation  is 
altogether  as  excellent  as  it  was  necessary — ^but  for  it  the  laddies  would 
inevitably  have  forgotten  holidays,  and  studied  themselves  to  stone. 
It  reminds  us  of  an  old  naval  story,  in  which  an  officer  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  command  his  crew,  when  their  boat  is  upset,  to  swim  for  the 
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shore,  jadging,  that  but  for  his  timely  order  to  the  contrftry,  they  would 
contuuie  standing  out  to  sea,  to  the  best  of  their  corporal  abilities,  as 
if  Botiiing  had  happened. 

We  observe  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  London  University  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Campbell ;  this  is  a  mistake.  The  idea,  we  have  been 
informed  on  excellent  authority,  originated  in  aiM>thor  quarter.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  the  merit  of  having  adopted  it,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote with  a  zeal  which  far  outstripped  wisdom,  and  would  have  proved 
the  ruin  of  any  scheme  of  less  innate  vigour.  Imagining  it  to  be  his  own 
child,  in  the  fondness  of  his  heart,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  judg-» 
ment,  he  crammed  and  stuffed  it  with  mawkish  trash,  to  the  unspeak-^ 
able  distress  of  those  interested  in  its  thriving,  and  who  had  th^r 
doubts  whether  any  strength  of  constitution  could  endure  such  per« . 
nicions  nursing.  Cradled  as  it  was  in  the  New  Monthly,  we  all  feared 
that  it  would  be  rocked  to  its  last  rest,  and  the  droning  of  the  poet's 
*f  hush-a-by,"  soui^ded  in  our  ears  like  a  dirge.  It  has,  however^ 
mirvived  Campbell's  care.  Like  many  a  healthy  babe,  it  hais  been 
reared  by  spoon. 

\9th.  Every  now  and  then  some  delicious  little  anecdote,  or  naive 
admission  escapes,  which  wonderfully  exalts  our  ideas  of  the  devotion 
of  legislators  to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Brogden  stated  the  other 
night,  in  the  House,  that  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  member 
'-  for  Sun-ey,  requesting  his  attendance  in  the  Arigna  Mine  Committee, 
(of  which  he  was  a  member,)  on  a  particular  day.  The  answer  of 
the  honourable  member  was,  that  ^^  he  could  not  attend,  for  he  was 
going  to  see  a  prize-pig  at  Smithfield  ! "  Duty  required  him  to  assist 
at  the  inspection  of  a  boa  constrictor  in  Westminster,  but  the  illicit 
enjoyment  of  a  porker  prevailed  ;  Bacon  triumphed  over  Brogden. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  temptation  of  swine-fiesh  has  proved 
too  strong  for  the  persuasion  of  the  Jew.  After  having  supped  full 
of  such  a  Hebrew  mess  as  the  Arigna  mine  transaction,  the  holy 
Palmer  perhaps  thought,  that  some  pork  would  be  a  refreshing  Christiail 
sight,  and  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  according  to  the  unclean  aniidal. 
Last  night  Lord  Salisbury  very  naivelif  objected  to  the  committal  of 
the  Com  Law  Bill  on  the  25th,  because  that  would  be  the  day  of  the 
Oaks !  Such  are  the  considerations  which  weigh  with  legislators,  and 
turn  awry  the  current  of  a  nation's  business.  The  House  of  Commons 
once  adjourned  for  Vestris's  benefit,  when  Miles  Peter  Andrews  (if  we 
remember  right)  got  up  in  some  wrath,  and  declared  that  it  was  to» 
iMid  that  honourable  gentlemen  should  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  eountryy 
and  give  half  a  guinea  ^^  to  see  a  man  stand  on  one  leg,  who  could 
stand  much  better  upon  two,  when  very  likely  they  would  not  give  half 
a  crown  to  a  poor  sailor  wh6  had  only  one  leg  to  stand  on." 

20th.  The  John  Bull  is  vehemently  anxious  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  should  be  sent  to  jail,  for  speaking  of  "  half  a  dozen 
silly  old  noodles  of  lordSy  who  repeat  the  lesson  taught  them  like 
parrots,  that  they  can  have  no  confidence  in  an  administration  formed 
like  the  present ;"  and  further,  in  order  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  punishment,  it  very  methodically 
quotes  the  respective  ages  of  eight  noblemen  whom  it  has  compli* 
mentarily  picked  out  of  the  whole  House,  as  the  individuals  necessarily 
eoming  under  the  aforesaid  description  of  noodles,  namely ;  Marquis 
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Londonderry^  Earl  Manvcrs,  Earlof  Abingdon,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  tb^ 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Marquis  Salisbary,  Lord  Ellenborougb,  Earl 
Wincbelsea.  This  is  handsome  and  friendly  in  the  Ball — snatching 
the  fooFs  cap  from  the  extended  hand  of  the  Chronicle,  he  rashes  with 
it  to  his  particular  friends,  not  exactly  the  seven  sages,  but  the  eight 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  clapping  it  on  the  head  of  one,  in  the 
inaniier  of  Grinialdi  in  a  pantomime,  he  cries  out  "  to  call  this  pretty 
ybung  creature  a  silly  old  noodle  indeed !  What  a  shame  I  He*9 
sweet  sixteen ;  A^,  one— one  year  more ;"  and  so  on  with  the  rest.* 
The  charge  of  age  is  certainly  completely  repelled  by  the  Bull;  but 
respecting  that  of  silliness^  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  ;  and  as  for  the 
noodleism,  he  has  himself  applied  it.  The  ideas  of  the  eight  being 
so  antiquated,  marked  so  unequivocally  with  the  feebleness  of  seuility, 
we  must  presume  that  they  came  into  the  world  as  Sir  John  Falstaff 
declares  he  did,  with  a  grey  head  and  a  round  belly,  and  that  they 
have  anticipated,  in  the  periods  of  youth  and  manhood,  the  most' 
melancholy  features  of  age,  combined  with  the  fretful  passions  of 
childhood. 

Having,  in  our  Diary  of  this  month,  quoted  Murray's  Account 
of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  are  induced  to 
4tttract  the  more  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  them  as  books* 
abounding  with  curious  matter,  and  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  considering  their  merits  and  the  date  of  their  publication. 
Compilations  and  abridgements,  are  performances,  which,  however 
tisefui,  are  seldom  held  in  much  honour ;  there  are  qualities  in  these 
works  however — ^a  judgment  in  the  selection  of  statements,  {facts^ 
we  cannot  always  say,)  and  a  point  in  the  narration  of  them — which, 
as  they  raise  them  above  the  ordinary  style,  should  rescue  them  from 
the  common  lot  of  their  class.  The  summaries,  and  extracts  from 
the  early  voyagers  and  missionaries  are  particularly  curious.  We 
shall  cite  by  way  of  example,  part  of  the  account  of  an  embassy 
from  the  Pope,  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary. 

His  holiness  alarmed  at  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  into  Poland 
and  Russia,  after  the  death  of  Ziugis,  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  despatch  some  churchmen  in  quality  of  ambassadors,  to  ad- 
monish the  khan  against  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
conflict  of  pretensions  between  the  Pope  and  the  khan  is  amusing 
and  edifying.  It  is  delightful  to  see  one  ambitious  absurdity, coming 
Into  contact  with  another,  each  sensibly  struck  with  the  monstrosity 
of  the  other,  and  blind  to  its  own  enormity.  The  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  a  Tartar  army  advancing  on  Syria ;  their  head  was  Ascelin  a 
Franciscan : — 

Their  only  qaalification  was  an  awful  and  unbounded  veneration  for  the  Pope,  who 
appeared  to  them  raised  to  an  infinite  height  above  other  mortals,  and  to  whose  will, 
when  .they  should  announce  it,  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  mightiest  monarchs  were 
l>ound,  and  might  be  expected,  to  pay  implicit  obedience.  With  these  dispositions, 
they  set  oat  in  search  of  an  anny  of  Tartars.  They  found  one,  accordingly,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  and  marched  up  to  the  camp  in  a  very  intrepid  manner. 
As  sboQ  as  the  fnars  were  seen  approaching,  several  of  the  Mogul  chiefs  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  demanded  who  they  were  or  whence  they  came.  Ascelin  replied, 
that  he  was  ambassador  from  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  a  father.  At  this  response,  visible  dissatis- 
iGution  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  the  Tartars ;  however,  they  merely  said,  in 
•a  ironical  tonoi  **  Since  your  Pope  ia  ik>  great  a  personage,  ho  will  doubtless  know 
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that  th^  Kkan  it  tbe  son  of  God,  by  whom  tlie  dominioD  of  the  earth  has  be<fn 
oouunitted  to  him ;  and  that  he  has  ordered  Batliy  in  the  norths  aud  Baiochnoy  here, 
to  reoeiTe  similar  honours  with  himself/'  The  fiiar  had  so  little  jadgmeut  as  to  make  • 
the  following  reply:  he  said,  "that  the  Pope  had  never  heard  of  the  Khan,  or  of 
Balothiioy,  or  of  Bathy,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  there  existed  any  such 
pjnaoBS.  All  he  knew  was,  that  there  was  a  strange  and  barbarous  people,  called 
Tartars,  who  came  ravaging  and  destroying  all  whom  they  met,  particularly  Christians ; 
and  his  purpose  was  to  exhort  them,  tliat  they  should  repent  of  their  past  wickedness, 
and  cease  to  destroy  the  people  of  God."  However  ungracious  this  reply  might 
appear,  it  was  received  without  any  comment,  aud  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Khan.  The  Tartars  then  changed  their  clothes,  and  came  out  to  ask  what  presents 
the  ambassadors  brought  from  the  Pope  to  their  master.  The  friars,  with  the  same 
courtesy  and  prudence  as  before,  answered,  "  that  their  master  was  accustomed  to 
receive  presents  from  all  men,  but  never  to  give  any  to  his  best  friends,  fiir  less  to 
strangers  and  infidels.''  This  was  contrary  to  every  idea  prevalent  in  the  East,  where 
the  smallest  chieftain  expects  that  no  one  shall  approach  without  some  present.  The 
Tartars,  however,  made  still  no  remark,  but  merely  carried  in  the  report  to  Baiothnoy. 
Having  changed  their  clothes  a  second  time,  they  again  came  out,  asking,  how  they 
dared  to  present  themselves  before  their  master  without  making  a  present,  as  was 
done  by  every  one  else ?     The  friar  stated,  that  the  rule  was  irrevocable;  but  that 


provided  they  would  conform  to  the  Khan's  regulations,  by 
all  who  approached  him  or  any  of  his  deputit  s  were  directed  to  make  three  genuflections 
before  him.  The  ambassadors  being  visibly  startled  by  the  proposal,  a  Cremonese 
fiiar,  who  had  resided  here  for  some  time,  slept  forward  aud  assured  them,  that  this 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  but  merely  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  which  was  paid  by  every  one  to  the  prince  as  a  mighty  sovereign.  ITie  friars, 
however,  having  retired  for  a  consultation,  decided,  that  it  would  be  a  ep^und  of 
shame  to  themselves,  and  of  scandal  to  all  Christendom,  if  they  should  perform 
such  an  act  of  idolatry  to  a  heathen  ;  and  that  they  would  endure  every  extremity 
rather  than  submit  to  it.  This  resolution  they  announced  to  the  Tartars,  adding, 
however,  if  their  prince  and  th«mselves  would  become  Christians,  tliat,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  they  would  perform  the  required  genuflexions.  At  this  pro- 
position, the  rage  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  hitherto  been  Covered  under  a  veil  of 
decorum,  burst  all  bounds.  They  told  them  tliat  they  would  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
make  themselves  Christian  dogs  like  them ;  and  froze  them  with  horror  by  adding, 
that  the  Pope  was  a  dog.  Ascelin ,  attempting  to  reply  to  these  invectives,  was  silenced 
by  loud  cries  and  menaces ;  and  tbe  chiefs  immediately  repaired  to  the  council  which 
had  been  called  by  Baiothnoy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  treatment  which  might 
appear  best  merited  by  the  deportment  of  the  embassy. 

At  this  assembly  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed.  Some  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  friars  should  be  flayed  alive,  and  that  their  skins,  stuflfed  with  hay, 
shouid  be  sent  to  the  Pope ;  others  suggested,  that  they  might  be  kept  till  the  next 
battle  with  the  Christians,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  it,  so  as  to  fall  by  the  hands 
of  their  own  countrymen.  A  third  advised,  that  they  should  be  whipped  through  the 
camp  and  forthwith  put  to  death.  To  Baiothnoy,  in  his  present  mood,  the  most 
prompt  punishment  ap)>eared  the  most  eligible;  he  therefore  issued  orders  that 
sentence  of  death  should  be  executed,  without  a  moment's  delay,  upon  the  whole 
party.  In  this  fearful  predicament,  an  interposition  was  made  by  that  female  humanity 
which  has  so  often  been  the  subject  of  just  panegyria. 

The  priDcipal  wife  of  Baiothnoy  intercedes  for  the  lives  of  these 
discreet  sons  of  the  church,  and  succeeds  in  saving  them. 

The  chiefs,  however,  again  waited  upon  them  to  negociate  as  to  the  measure  of 
respect  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  their  prince.  The  friar  stated,  that  partially 
taking  oflf  their  bonnets,  and  bowing  the  head,  was  the  utmost  extent  which  their 
conscience  could  permit  them  to  go.  The  chiefs,  however,  were  deeply  scandalized 
to  see  them  kneeling  before  their  crucifix,  and  exclaimed,  you  worship  wood  and 
stone,  and  will  you  not  do  the  same  to  the  representative  of  the  ruler  of  mankind  ? 

The  Tartars  took  peculiar  delight  in  taunting  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope, 
which  appeared  always  to  be  the  most  sensible  point.    They  asked  how  many  armies 
this  prince  fhaintained,  and  what  was  the  number  of  each  ?  how  many  battles  he  had . 
gained?  how  many  kingdoms  he  had  conquered  1   aud  finally,  whether  he  had  any 
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kingdom  at  all  1  No  Mtiflfrctory  answers  being  retarned  to  any  one  of  tli^r  questioBS, 
they  indignantly  enquired,  how  they  could  presume  to  compare  such  a  personage  to 
the  great  klian,  who  had  subdued  kingdoms  innumerable,  and  whom  the  remotest 
eitremities  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  obeyed?  Ascefin  laboured  hard  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Papal  dommion ;  but  found  it  impossible 
to  inspire  these  "barbarous  aud  brutal  men"  with  any  due  respect  for  such  a 
potentate. 

At  last  they  were  dismissed^  with  the  khan's  manifesto  of  his  creed, 
and  also  a  letter  horn  Baiothnoy  to  the  Pope,  which  we  think  exqui- 
site, hoth  in  point  of  hrief  simplicity  of  style,  and  suhlimity  of 
pretension.  The  Pope  must  needs  have  marvelled  at  finding  a  claim 
to  authority  more  visionary  and  grasping  than  his  own. 

One  of  these  letters  was  from  the  Khan  to  Baiothnoy,  and  was  called  a  "letter 
of  God/'  It  began  in  the  following  terms,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
ptofessibn  of  Tartar  faith.  **  By  order  of  the  living  God,  Zingis  Khan,  the  son  of 
God,  mild  and  venerable,  saith  thus :  God  is  high  over  all  and  immortal,  but  on 
earth  Zingis  Khan  is  the  only  lord.''  It  goes  on  to  instruct,  that  this  truth  should 
be  proclaimed  to  the  fciithest  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  along  with  it,  the 
dreadful  punishments  that  would  fall  upon  those  who  should  disobey  this  uniyersal 
and  rightful  dominion.  The  other  letter  was  from  Baiothnoy  to  the  Pope,  and 
contained  the  follovving  very  unceremonious  expressions.  *'  Know,  Pope,  that  your 
messengers  have  come  to  us,  and  have  given  your  letters,  and  have  held  the  strangest 
discourses  that  ever  were  heard.  We  know  not  if  you  eave  them  authority  to  speak 
as  they  hare  done  ;  but  we  send  you  the  firm  commandment  and  ordinance  of  God, 
which  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  remain  seated  in  your  land  and  heritage,  you,  P(^e, 
must  come  to  us  in  your  proper  person,  and  do  homage  to  him  who  holds  just  sway 
over  the  whole  earth.  And,  if  you  do  not  obey  this  firm  command  of  God,  and  of 
him  who  holds  just  sway  over  the  whole  earth,  God  only  knows  what  may  happen." 

Godinho's  journey  from  India  to  Portugal  in  1663,  contains  some 
matter  which  has  diverted  us  much.  The  account  of  his  voyage 
from  Surat  to  Gomhroon  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  exhihits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  absurdities  in  a  mixed  company  of  Gentoos, 
Mahometans,  and  Christians.  We  can  conceive  no  better  association 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  annoyance,  than  that  described. 

The  Gentoos'  religiously  quartering  their  vermin  on  their  Christian 
neighbour;  their  troubles  concerning  the  cow;  the  manner  of  getting 
lid  ef  cahns  by  means  of  hanging  out  a  wooden  horse  with  a  tail  like 
a  flute  ;  and  also  of  treating  gales  produced  by  horsing  it  over  much ; 
and  the  Mahomjetan  theological  theory  of  storms ;  all  are  exquisite 
examples  of  superstitious^  absurdity,  and  remind  one  of  the  best 
scenes  in  Vohaire's  Zadig. 

Godinbo  set  sail  from  Surat  with  a  Moorish  captain  or  necoda,  accompanying  a 
mi^d  crew  of  Gentoos,  Mahometans,  and  Christians.  As  the  vessel,  on  first 
quitting  the  harbour,  carried  too  much  sail,  it  sunk  on  one  side,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  rushed  in,  which  caused  a  dreadful  alarm  ^  and  the  air  rung  with  confused 
cfies  ef  Rama,  Vishnu,  Mahomet,  Allah,  Deos.  Some  of  the  sails,  however, 
being  taken  down,   the  shipwaD  lighted,  and  all  the  tumult  ceased^     Dniing  the 


open  deck,  where  he  had  close  by 
personages  felt  a  natural  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the  swarms  of  insects  which 
in^sted  them ;  but  their  religion  forbade  them  to  kill  any  living  creatures,  or  even  to 
plunge  them  into  the  sea.  They  made  it  a  point  of  conscience,  therefore,  to  tlirow 
the  whole  upon  our  traveller's  bed,  which  happened  to  be  most  conveniently  situated 
for  that  purpose ;  or  if,  at  his  earnest  intreaty,  they  made  them  light  upon  the 
ground  immediately  contiguous,  they  were  at  least  never  long  of  finding  ^eir  wa^  up 
to  him.  The  unhappy  Godinho,  who  enjoyed  not  a  moment's  rest  day  nor  night, 
could  think  only  of  one  remedy :  he  held  them  up  and  exhibited  thetn  put  to'dmit& 
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ui  Um  nMMit  eniel  attiUMr,  fondly  hoping  that  thk  catastrophe  of  their  rerered  inaects 
weqld  impel  them  to  find  lome  safer  oeposit.  TheGentoos,  hewerer,  coolly  oheerred, 
that  the  blood  was  upon  his  head,  and  that  they,  havrng  removed  them  in  safety  fraaa 
their  own  psamises,  could  not  be  responsible  for  his  harbaroas  conduct.  Godmho 
would  haipe  been  too  happy  had  they  shewn  equal  sang  fh)id  upon  another  occasion. 
A  fine  lit  cow  haying  been  handed  up  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  captain  was  preparing 
tak^  it,  and  Godinho  agreeably  anticipated  this  relief  from  the  insipidity  of  their 
vcmetahle  diet.  The  Gentoos,  however,  hastened  and  implored  on  their  knees  the 
life  of  this  animal,  which  they  venerated  almost  as  a  divinity.  Finding  the  captain 
Tory  reluctant,  and  only  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  a  large  bribe,  they  consolted 
together,  and  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  den^anded.  The  cow  was  men  led  off, 
te  the  deep  dismay  of  our  author,  but  the  inexpressible  triumph  of  the  natives,  who 
crowded  round,  kissed,  and  congratulated  her  on  this  deliverance,  as  if  she  had  been 
not  only  9,  human  being,  but  their  nearest  and  dearest  friend.  This  joy  was  soon 
converted  into  sadness,  wben  next  day  the  cow  died.  A  long  period  of  mourning  and- 
festing  followed,  at  the  end  of  which  they  burst  into  violent  invectives  against  the 
necoda  and  our  traveller,  whom,  from  the  anxious  wish  shewn  by  them  to  kUl  and  eat 
this  object  of  their  fond  adoration,  they  could  not  help  suspecting  of  some  share  in 
its  sudden  decease. 

These  might  be  considered  as  minor  evils  so  long  as  the  weather  continued 
auspicious  ;  but  after  about  sixteen  days  of  favourable  sailing,  a  dead  calm  came  on. 
The  necoda,  according  to  the  superstitious  babits  general  in  the  East,  never  dreamt 
of  ascribing  this  occurrence  to  any  natural  or  accidental  cause,  but  conceived  tl^at 
it  could  arise  only  from  some  guilt  attaching  to  the  persons  whom  he  had  received  on 
shipboard.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  that  all,  of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  religion* 
should  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution  in  its  waters.  He 
accordingly  threw  himself  in  foremost,  and  was  fhllowed  by  all  the  Moors  and 
Gentoos.  Our  traveller  felt  exceedingly  disinclined  to  this  ducking,  especially  as 
sharks  were  numerous,  and  had  nearly  devoured  one  of  the  crew  during  the  process. 
The  necoda,  however,  overruled  every  objection,  and  evidently  shewed  that  he 
cone^dered  them  as  subjects  standing  peculiarly  in  need  of  the  lustration.  They  had 
thus  no  alternative  but  to  get  themselves  completely  soused  in  the  salt  water.  The 
purification  being  thus  regularly  and  completely  effected,  the  sea  remained  in  exactly 
the  Mime  state  as  before.  Something  else  must  therefore  be  tried ;  and  the  master 
brought  out  a  little  wooden  horse  with  a  long  tail  like  a  flute,  which  he  hung  over 
the  stem  of  the  vesseL  Tbis  proved  much  too  effectual  a  remedy ;  for'Wiule  the 
horse  was  hanging,  a  north  wind  arose  and  began  to  blow  with  the  most  alarming 
violence.  This  surprising  change  our  author  could  account  for  only  by  supposing  that 
the  devil,  tired  of  bis  compact  to  furnish  wind  and  calm  on  demand,  had  resolved, 
by  giving  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  discourage  further  applications.  The  wind  blew 
Wiith  such  fury  that  in  a  day  and  a  half  they  found  themselves  off  the  soutbem  coast 
of  Arabia,  between  Curia  Muria  and  the  shore.  The  necoda  made  haste  to  bring  in 
lua  horse  ;  but  the  devil,  satisfied  with  having  overfulfilled  one  branch  of  his  compact, 
broke  entirely  the  second.  The  tempest  became  always  tbe  more  violent,  and  they 
were  in  hourly  danger  of  striking  against  the  shore,  which  would  bave  been  perilous 
tQ.  all,  and  fatal  to  our  author,  who  expected  nothing  but  death  from  the  bigotted 
natives.  In  this  distress,  the  Gentoos  came  forward  and  undertook  to  extricate  the 
vessel.  They  drew  out  from  a  basket  an  image  of  Kama,  with  one  large  and  two 
small  bells,  and  carrying  them  to  the  stern,  continued  for  many  hours  sounding  the 
bells«  singing,  dancing,  and  kneeling  before  the  idol;  at  the  same  time  covering 
themselves  with  a  certain  red  and  odoriferous  dust,  and  repeatedly  throwing  a  coco 
against  the  wind.  Tbese  rites  continued  till  midnight,  when  the  benefit  derived 
from  them  was  found  to  consist  solely  in  the  amusement  and  the  exercise  afforded  to 
their,  luqgs,  the  elements  continuing  e^cactly  in  the  same  state  as  before.  Mortified 
at  this  failure,  and  taunted  by  the  rest  of  the  crew,  their  minds  reverted  to  the  fkte 
of  the  cow,  of  which  they  could  never  acquit  our  author  and  the  necoda,  and  th^ 
bec^fpe  mpifi  and  more  convinced  that  some  high  deity  had  been  incacnated  iu  it^ 
form,  under  whose  vengeance  they  were  now  suffering.  Meantime  the  wind  continn^d 
always  increasing,  and  they  were  driven  farther  and  father  idong  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  attempt  to  enter  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  pilo# 
protested,  that  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Babel-mandeb  would  be  not  only. 
v|in,  but  fatal*  Happily,  at  the  end  of  sii^  days^  without  any  visible  caii^,  the 
tempest  ceased ;  and  the  wind  became  not  only  moderate,  but  favourable.  They 
retraced  their  steps  along  the  Arabian  coast,  and  entered  the  Persian  Gulf.    Here 
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the  master  was  preparing^  to  land  at  Muscat,  in  compliance  witb  the  general  wishes 
of  the  crew;  but  our  author,  by  reminding  him  of  a  former  engagement,  and  by 
presenting  a  sum  of  money,  prevailed  upon  him  to  proceed  to  Camaraon  (Gombroon). 
Soon  after,  another  tempest  arose,  much  more  dreadful  than  the  former,  from  which 
they,  had  so  recently  escaped.  One  blast  swept  away  all  the  sails,  and  left  the 
vessel  with  its  bare  masts.  There,  was  not  a  person  on  board  who  did  not  give 
himself  up  for  lost;  for  the  shore  being  entirely  composed  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
left  no  hope  but  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  1'he  scene  was  truly  terrible.  The 
screams  of  the  women  and  children,  the  cries  of  the  mariners,  the  roaring  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  the  ciash  of  thunder,  and  the  blaze  of  lightning,  were  all  mingled 
together.  The  Moors  loudly  declared,  that  their  prophet  had  justly  punished  the 
necoda  for  having  declined  going  to  Muscat  at  the  request  of  an  infidel,  in  which 
reproach  the  Geutoos,  though  always  viewing  the  cow  as  the  main  origin  of  the  evil, 
hesitated  not  to  join.  Amid  these  alarms  and  altercations,  the  sea  suddenly  calmed, 
and  they  were  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  reach  the  port  of  Gombroon. 
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This  theatre  has  not  been  quite  so  well  attended  lately.  What 
can  be  the  reason  ?  for  If  Perlet  went,  Laporte  came.  During  a  short 
interregnum  between  Laporte  and  Perlet  there  was  hardly  anybody  at 
the  theatre,  and  that  is  a  wonder  too,  for  they  have  some  very  nice 
little  actresses  there,  and  some  very  pretty  women — but  Perlet  was 
the  fashion,  and  Perlet  certainly  filled  the  house,  and  Perlet  is  un^ 
questionably  a  very  good  actor ;  however,  he  put  no  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  managers,  because  he  took  too  much  out  for  his  own 
salary.  Laporte  we  think  equally  good,  on  the  whole,  as  Perlet ;  in 
some  things  better,  in  some  worse.  The  latter,  perhaps^  is  a  more 
quiet  and  natural  actor.  Laporte's  humour  is  broader.  They  have 
both  one  charm  which  recommends  them  mightily  to  an  English  au- 
dience— they  both  speak  very  distinctly ;  Laporte  more  so  than  Perlet ; 
one  never  lost  a  word  of  the  former,  and  very  few  of  the  latter. 
Talking  of  an  English  audience,  by  the  by,  Laporte  will  never  do  any 
thing  on  the  English  stage  :  his  performance  is  clever,  very  clever,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  consider  the  great  difficulties  he  must  have  had  to 
overcome  as  a  foreigner  ;  but  he  appears  out  of  his  place  in  English 
parts.  His  manner  of  speaking  appears  to  us  like  that  of  an  English 
actor  playing  a  French  part,  and  giving  the  accent  correctly,  and 
without  caricature,  as  Mathews  does  sometimes.  He  has  made  no  hit, 
we  see,  at  Drury  Lane ;  he  will  do  better  at  the  Haymarket,  perhaps ; 
we  most  sincerely  wish  he  may,  for  he  is  indeed  an  admirable  actor. 
We  only  wish  him  back  at  his  little  theatre  in  Tottenham-street, 
where  he  acquired  so  many  laurels,  and  so  much  popularity. 

Pelissi6  is  a  good  actor,  and  therefore  we  will  forgive  his  thinking 
so  himself.  We  have  heard  ladies  call  him  handsome — and  he  cer- 
tainly coincides  with  that  opinion  also.  He  is  eminently  happy  some- 
times in  parts  which  require  a  little  touch  of  sentiment ;  nor  is  he  at 
all  deficient  where  broad  humour  is  required.  What  a  capital  German 
he  makes.  Marcus  has  about  the  ugliest  physiognomy,  perhaps,  that 
ever  was  presented  to  the  fair  and  smiling  faces,  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain  ;  but  he  is  not  a  bad  actor.     Manager  Cloup  has 
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his  share  of  ugliness :  he  certainly  is  not  so  ugly,  neither  is  he  so  clever 
asM.  Marcus.  Daudel,  Allix,  and  the  rest  seldom  offend;  hut  then 
we  are  English  critics  of  French  actors.  Frenchmen,  perhaps,  woald 
not  be  so  easily  satisfied. 

But  think  of  our  English  gallantry  ;  we  have  placed  the  men  hefore 
the  women,  though  in  point  of  attraction  they  are  infinitely  behind 
them.     Does  it  not  strike  every  Englishman  at  the  French  theatre 
here,  that  in  point  of  dress,  deportment,  and  style,  the  French  actresses 
are  as  superior  to  our  English  ones  (generally  speaking)  as  English 
actors  are  to  the  French  of  that  gender,  in  the  same  particulars. 
French  women  understand  this  kind  of  thing  so  much  better  than  the 
English.     Who  has  not  seen  and  admired  the  piquant  Constance,  the 
gazelle^eyed  Maria,  the   lively    Sidalie,  the   pretty  Petit,   and    the 
stately  St.  Leon.     We  cannot  class  Degligny  among  the  ornamental 
ones ;  but  she  is  decidedly  the  most  useful.     The  theatre  could  not 
exist  without  her :  she  is  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Davenport,  or  Mrs.  Harlowe, 
bat  better  than  either — her  round  face  and  black  eyes  we  always  hail 
with  pleasure,  as  the  harbingers  of  laughter.    The  young  ladies  behind 
the    scenes  say  she  plays  a  scold  remarkably  well ;  but  then  she 
has  something  to  do  with  the  management,  and   these  young  ladies 
give  plenty  of  opportunities  to  Madame  Degligny  of  bringing  her  peculiar 
talent  into  action.     Constance  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  with  a  great 
deal  of  merit  as  an  actress  and  a  singer ;  indeed  she  is  the  only  one 
at  the  theatre  who  sings  at  all  well.     She  has  plenty  to  do,  for  she 
plays  every  evening  in  almost  every  piece.     Now,  if  they  would  put 
Maria  a  little  more  forward,  they  would  be  the  means  of  doing  her  a 
great  deal  of  good,  for  she  wants  practice.     As  yet  her  beauty  is  her 
chief  recommendation;  but  we  are  sure  she  would  improve.    What  has 
Agarithe  done,  that  they  never  let  her  play  now?  that  she  can  play 
well  and  with  spirit  we  know ;   for  we  have  seen  her  do  some  things 
very  cleverly.     Montigny  left  the  theatre  because  they  would  never  let 
her  play,  and  Agarithe  most  likely  will  follow  her  example,  for  she  is 
ever  sighing  for  the  delights  of  her  belle  France,  and   complains 
of  being  dreadfully  ennuy^e  in    this  triste  country ;    and  that   is 
strange  too,  her  love  of  admiration  can  make  her  happy  as  it  does 
every  French  woman,  and  she  and  Maria  have  plenty  of  lovers  to 
sigh  around  them.  Mademoiselle  St.  Leon  is  very  handsome,  and  looks 
most  likely  what  she  is,  very  amiable ;  but  she  is  very  seldom  on  the 
stage,  for  the  little  Vaudeville  parts  are  not  in  her  line.     She  came 
out  at  the  Odeon,  in  Paris,  some  time  ago,  in  Racine's  Phedre ;  and 
if  we  may  credit  the  French  papers,  was  eminently  successful.  She  played 
Cleopatra  too,  and  Le  Corsaire  said,  very  well.     No  doubt  she  would 
look  the  part  to  admiration.     There  is  an  obscure  French  paper  pub- 
lished in  London,  which  has  abused  this  poor  girl  in  the  most  filthy 
and  indecent  manner,    (well  done  French  gallantry!)  and  yet  this 
same   paper  bepraised   her  vehemently  only  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
previously.     One  week  the  wi-iter  said,  she  looked  so  handsome,  and 
was  so  extremely  well  dressed   in    Alcmena,   that  one  could  easily 
conceive  "  Jupiter  falling  in  love  with  such  a  woman,"  or  some  such 
words  ;  and  the  next  week  she  was  hideous,  disgusting,  deformed,  and 
without  a  grain  of  taste  or  talent.    The  poor  girl  might  have  expected 
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xhore  generous  treatment  in  a  strange  land  from  one  of  her  o^tii 
nation. 

We  have  not  said  a  word  of  Mademoiselle  Daudel ;  she  is  inimi- 
table in  her  way,  and  plays  and  looks  a  talking  servant  maid  d  met* 
veille  :  how  well  she  fills  her  part  in  the  *^  Bourgeois  Gentilhomnde.*' 
But  enough  of  the  French  theatre.  Those  who  go  there,  seldom  de- 
part discontented,  which  is  more  than  one  can  always  say  of  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane. 
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We  should  not  be  sui'prised  to  hear  that  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
have  voted  the  thanks  of  the  house  in  a  hogshead  of  sugat,  to  the 
author  of  Hamel.  The  warmth  of  its  sentirtiehts  seem  exactly  to  cor- 
respond with  the  temperameht  of  that  angry  convention,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Antilles.  Writers  on  slaves  and  coffee,  methodists  and 
planters,  seem  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  liquor  of  the  islands: 
sueh  wrath  against  missions,  such  virulence  against  ministers,  can 
only  be  bred  of  rum.  We  can  picture  the  author  of  Hamel  in  a  hous^ 
of  bamboo,  with  a  hurricane  behind  him,  and  a  tall  green  bottle  oi 
rum  before  him  ;  flourishing  his  pen  with  one  hand,  and  lashing  hislegd 
with  a  cat-o'-riine-tftils  in  the  other.  The  rum,  the  hurricane,  and  the 
scourge  together,  excite  a  storm  of  passion,  which  fortunately  finds 
a  vent  at  the  point  of  his  pen,  or  an  earthquake  in  Jamaica  might 
resultj  more  serious  in  its  consequences  than  the  importation  of  a 
ship-load  of  tracts,  or  a  convulsion  of  slaves.  There  are  mild  ani-^ 
mals  that,  on  hearing  some  obnoxious  sound,  will  instantly  become 
fufiousj  gnfeeh  their  teeth,  and  howl.  Th«  authd#  of  Hamel  we  take  to 
be  an  agreeable,  good-natured  man,  placid  and  tolerant  on  common 
occasions,  but  still  we  know  one  word  that  would  at  any  nlioment 
throw  him  into  fits.  Let  some  of  his  friends  try  the  experiment  oA 
this  well-meaning  planter,  for  such  we  take  him  to  be.  Let  them  catch 
him  in  his  blandest  mood,  let  the  talk  be  of  a  rise  in  sugar,  a  brisk  sale 
of  coffee,  of  the  beauty  of  Quadroons,  and  the  delights  of  an  iced  bowl 
of  artfully  compounded  rum  punch,  drunk  amidst  the  cooHng  breezes  of 
a  tropical  evening,  in  an  arbour  of  tropical  trees-^let  them,  even  at  stich 
a  moment,  whisperilffe^Aode^^  in  his  ear^^and  watch  how  his  eyes  will 
begin  to  roll — his  teeth  to  grind-^his  hands  to  clench, — listen^-hcm^ 
he  will  call  for  his  tablets. — See,  how  he  will  brandish  his  pen,  and  write 
down  the  canting  rascals.  It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how  far  a  man's 
interests  operate  upon  his  intellects.  This  good  man,  because  BVL^ek 
is  low  and  preaching  high  upon  his  plantations,  positively  believes  thfe 
devil  to  be  the  principal  missionary,  arid  all  those  who  go  roaring  ahottt 
the  islands  seeking  whom  they  may  convert,  to  be  his  liege  im]^B.  Th^ 
this  was  his  creed  we  saw  in  his  Tour  in  Jankaica ;  but  then  he  W& 
not  so  angry  but  that  we  could  laugh  with  him~-iii  Hamel^  we 
confess  we  laugh  at  him.  In  the  former  work  he  charmed  ud  by 
bis  specimens  of  canting  slaves,  spluttering  a  jumble  of  gospel  dffid 
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gibberbh — but  here  he  has  taken  a  burnt  stick,  and  daubed  a  grimy 
outline  of  the  devil  as  parsons  paint  him,  and  written  under  the  figure 
of  blackness  the  name  of  Roland,  the  missionary.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
the  author  is  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow  when  he  is  not  in  a  rage,  and 
no  writer  has  described  the  manners  and  the  climate  of  the  country  of 
the  Antilles  so  well  as  he  has  done,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to  do. 
But  he  must  permit  himself  to  cool,  and  he  must  concoct  his  story  with 
a  littliB  more  care ;  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  labor  lim<B,  and  when 
he  has  written  what  he  thinks  a  particularly  fine  sentence,  he  must 
strike  it  out.  When  he  feels  that  he  has  raised  too  high  a  note — ^when 
he  finds  he  is  breaking  down  in  a  metaphor  or  a  figure,  let  him  use  his 
pen  transversely,  instead  of  perpendicularly ;  he  will  be  astonished  to 
•ee  the  improvement  thus  effected. 

'  We  say  all  this  to  him,  because  we  like  him — whom  the  critic  loveth 
he  chasteneth,  and  because  we  think  him  one  of  the  most  original  and 
jftble  writers  that  ever  combined  a  knowledge  of  sugar-canes  and  lite- 
rature. Exaggeration  is  his  great  fault,  and  to  men  of  his  temperament 
a  natural  one.  When  he  has  had  more  experience  in  writing,  and 
iearned  to  feel  the  effect  of  words,  he  will  produce  a  truly  good  thing. 
The  story  of  Hamel  is  not  the  best  part  of  it,  and  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  it.  Our  object  shall  be  to  select  three  or  four  speci- 
mens, which  shall  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  writer's  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time  find  the  reader  a  pleasant  quarter-of-an-hour's  occu- 
pation. 

We  should  observe,  though  it  is  not  very  material  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  extracts,  that  the  subject  of  the  novel  is  a  grand  projected 
rising  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  fomented  by  the  missionary  Roland^ 
and  the  Obeah  man  Hamel,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  a  hug€$ 
swarthy  African,  named  Combah,  to  be  king  (or  Brutchie,  in  Coto- 
mantin  language)  of  the  island. 

The  novel  opens  with  the  journey  of  Roland  into  the  interior  to  be 
present  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  malcontents  at  a  deserted  plantation^ 
He  is  thus  seen  to  take  his  way,  accompanied  by  his  little  black  boy. 

.  The  rider  was  accoutred  in  a  black  coat,  cut  straight,  or  it  might  be  of  a  'dingy  grey, 
.'  with  black  cloth  buttons,  and  a  waistcoat  of  the  same.  His  trowsers  were  of  broWtt 
holland,  tucked  into  a  huge  pair  of  spatterdashes,  buttoned  abore  his  knee,  as  a 
defence  against  tlie  bites  of  musquitos.  He  wore  a  large  brimmed  hat,  slouched  by 
many  a  tropical  shower,  and  rendered  rusty  by  constant  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun, 
although  at  present  he  carried  an  umbrella  secured  in  the  straps  of  a  portmanteau 
moimt»d  behind  him  on  his  horse's  crupper ;  and  his  great-coat,  of  the  same  somhref 
hue  as  his  other  vestments,  was  fastened  upon  his  saddle  bow.  He  was  attended  by 
a  bare-legged  negro  boy  on  foot,  dressed  in  an  Osnaburg  frock  and  drawers,  whiclr, 
with  a  glazed  hat  on  his  head,  formed  the  whole  of  his  costume.  The  boy  hung  on 
sometimes  to  his  master's  stirrup,  that  he  might  keep  pace  with  the  horse ;  and  some- 
times,  falling  into  the  rear,  brought  himself  up  by  grasping  the  animal's  long  tail ;  n 
liberty  the  beast  admitted  with  an  occasional  affectation  of  elevating  his  croupe  tcni 
lowering  his  ears, — ^intimations  that  he  had  a  right  to  kick  (tliough  he  did  not  at 
present)  as  well  understood  by  young  Cufify  as  expressed  by  the  horse. 

The  youngster's  features  scarcely  harmonized  with  those  of  his  very  demure  and 
■lelancholy-looking-master,  whose  pfile  and  cadaverous  countenance  indicated  some- 
thing more  than  bodily  mortification  and  fatigue.  His  eyes,  black  and  penetraidttg, 
were  shadowed  by  brows  that  had  once  been  dark  as  the  skin  of  Ida  follower,  but  now, 
with  the  locks  that  striked  in  white  lines  from  under  his  huge  castor,  exhib^ed  the 
mingled  hues  of  black  and  grey ;  his  nose  was  sharp  and  acqniKne ;  and  his  mouth, 
though  rather  of  the  largest,  by  no  means  badly  formed,  was  furnished  with  a  set  of 
shout  but  regular  teeth ,  as  white  as  those  of  Cuffy,  whose  happy  physiognomy  bespoke 
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the  innocence  and  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  relieved  that  of  the  spectator  from  the 
sympathy  of  sadness  inspired  hy  the  looks  of  the  white -faced  traveller. 

A  storm  overtakes  the  missionary  on  his  way ;   the  torrents  sweep 

down  his  horse  and  his  attendant,  and  he  narrowly  escapes  drowning 

himself,  hy  taking  refuge  in  a  cave,  which  he  reat'hes  hy  means  of 

great  exertion. 

"  This,"  thought  he,  "  is  at  least  the  ahode  of  man :  runaway  slave.  Maroon,  or 
rohber,  I  will  yet  claim  his  hospitality  ;  my  situation  cannot  be  worse,  and  what  have 
T  to  lose  ?  But  where  is  the  tenant  of  the  dwelling'?  Here  are  plantains  too,  not 
long  roasted,  and  rum  ;  and  what  are  these  ?  "  he  added,  taking  up  some  garments 
that  lay  on  the  floor,  a  cantoo,  and  an  instrument  of  music,  a  bonjaw.  **  Let  us  at 
least  summon  the  master  of  the  cave.  What  ho !  hilloh !  "  The  voice  died  away 
unheeded,  and  the  traveller  listened  to  its  echoes  until  he  felt  almost  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  disturb  the  silence  again.  Yet  he  mustered  courage  to  exert  his  voice  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  though  as  at  first  inefifectually.  Sufficiently  removed  from  the 
storm  without,  to  hear  no  more  of  it  than  an  occasional  murmur  which  stole  along  the 
vault  he  had  penetrated,  too  faint  to  cause  him  any  further  concern,  his  own  voice  was 
^reverberated  on  his  ears  with  a  force  from  which  he  shrank  within  liimself,  so  painful 
was  it  to  his  oppressed  and  agitated  neives.  He  called  no  more ;  but  conforming 
himself  with  a  philosophical  moderation  to  the  hour  and  the  scene  in  which  he  found 
himself,  he  trimmed  the  fire  ;  took  off  his  wet  clothes,  which  he  wrung  and  disposed 
around  it ;  attired  himself  in  the  cantoo  of  his  invisible  host ;  and  wrapping  his  feet 
in  a  blanket  which  lay  beside  it,  helped  himself  from  the  calabash  of  rum,  and  put 
some  of  the  plantains  on  the  fire  again  to  warm.  He  had  seated  himself  on  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  as  he  took  a  second  taste  of  the  rum  calabash,  surveyed  at  his  leisure,  by 
the  cheerful  blaze  he  had  made,  the  extent  and  furniture  of  his  apartment. 

This  is  the  result  of  his  ohservations. 

In  a  recess  stood  a  couple  of  spears,  one  solely  of  hard  wood,  whose  point  was 
rendered  still  harder  by  fire  ;  the  other  was  shod  with  iron  and  rusted  appareutly  with 
blood ;  a  bamboo  rod,  ten  feet  in  length  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  leaned  against 
the  rock  beside  them,  carved  or  tattoed  from  end  to  end.  In  another  angle  of  the 
vault  was  a  calabash  filled  with  various  sorts  of  hair,  among  which  it  was  easy  to 
discriminate  that  of  white  men,  horses,  and  dogs.  These  were  huddled  together,  and 
crowded  with  feathers  of  many  birds,  especially  those  of  domestic  poultry  and  wild 
parrots,  with  one  or  two  of  tlie  spoils  of  a  macaw.  A  human  skull  was  placed  beside 
this  calabash,  from  which  the  teeth  were  missing ;  but  on  turning  it  up,  the  traveller 
found  them  with  a  quantity  of  broken  glass  crammed  into  the  cerebellum,  and  covered 
up  with  a  wad  of  silk  cotton,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  out.  There  were  several  other 
skulls  in  a  second  recess,  some  perfect,  some  which  had  been  broken  apparently  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  many  of  them  serving  as  calabashes  or  boxes  to  hold 
the  strange  property  of  the  master  of  the  cave  ;  one  was  a  receptacle  for  gunpowder, 
which  the  inquisitive  traveller  narrowly  escaped  inflaming  ;  a  second  contained  bullets 
and  shot  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  old  nails  and  pieces  of  rag  ;  and  from  a  third  he 
saw  with  no  little  horror  a  black  snake  uncoil  itself  the  moment  he  touched  it.  There 
were  three jnuskets,  all  old  and  out  of  order;  a  pistol  and  two  cutlasses,  disposed  on 
different  ledges  of  the  rock ;  a  large  conch-shell  fitted  with  a  belt  of  mahoe  bark,  to 
be  worn  over  the  shoulder,  hung  from  a  projection,  with  several  other  pieces  of  rope 
made  of  sinular  materials,  to  which  were  attached  rings  of  wood  and  hollowed  stones, 
perhaps  intended  for  amulets  or  charms.  A  lamp  of  clay  at  last  arrested  his  attention ; 
It  had  carved  on  it  some  rude  figures,  and  was  filled  with  oil  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
having  a  wick  formed  of  the  fibres  of  the  plantain  stalk.  This  the  intruder  took  the 
liberty  of  illuming,  to  assist  him  more  conveniently  than  did  his  flickering  fireband  iti 
the  farther  search  he  seemed  disposed  to  prosecute.  By  the  help  of  this  he  espied  a 
pair  of  shoepatters,  a  sort  of  coarse  sandal,  and  a  red  cloak  resembling  the  South- 
American  poncho.  Some  salted  fish  was  suspended  from  a  part  of  the  roof,  with  a 
large  calabash  of  sugar,  and  another  of  coarse  salt ;  and  an  earthen  jar  contained  no 
small  store  of  salted  pork.  There  were  several  pieces  of  jerked  hog  hanging  from  a 
stick  placed  across  this  recess,  to  one  of  which  he  helped  himself  witliout  ceremony ; 
and  thinking  he  had  made  sufficient  search  for  the  present,  returned  to  the  fire,  oa 
which  he  heaped  fresh  fuel,  raking  forward  the  embers  to  cook  his  meat ;  placed  a 
lamp  on  a  shelf  of  the  rock  full  in  his  view;  and  taking  a  gombali  for  his  stool,  sat 
down  very  deliberately  to  hia  supper.    He  ate  with  no  sparing  appetite ;  and  the  mm 
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which  he  quaffed  as  his  thirst  prompted  him,  refreshed  his  hody  and  composed  his 
inind  so  happily  and  so  gradually,  that  what  with  that  and  his  fatigue,  the  soIa,ce  of  the 
fire  and  the  fUmes  of  his  digestion,  he  at  last  slipt  gently  from  his  gombah,  which  now 
served  him  for  a  pillow,  rolled  himself  op  iii  his  blanket,  and  fell  into  a  profound  Bleeps 

« 

This  is  the  cave  of  the  Obeah  Man  Hamel.  The  missionary  having 
an  exti'emely  bad  conscience,  of  course  dreams.  A  denion  id  playing 
the  devil  with  him. 

The  only  sound  which  escaped  the  lips  of  the  demon  was  that  of  his  own  name 
•—Roland  f  Roland ! — articulated  in  a  Toice  of  mingled  triumph  and  revenge-^ 
Roland ! 

The  traveller  started  frOm  his  dream,  as  if  he  had  been  roused  by  the  sting  of  4 
scorpion.  He  sat  upright  for  an  instant,  and  stared  wildly  around,  scarce  recollecting 
his  own  identity  or  situation ;  but  What  was  his  amazement,  not  to  say  horror,  on  per* 
ceiving  before  him  the  very  figure  of  the  demon  of  his  dream,  or  a  figure  which  his 
fancy  so  quickly  substituted  for  him,  that  the  idea  of  the  fifst  was  as  if  by  magie 
resolved  and  condensed  into  that  which  he  beheld  1 

This  figure  stood  before  the  lamp,  whose  rays  served  to  define  the  outline  of  hb 
person  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Of  his  features  little  or  notliing  could  be  seen, 
tacept  the  light  gleaming  from  his  eyeballs.  He  stood  in  an  attitude  which  the 
dreamer's  fears  quickly  determined  to  be  the  menacing  posture  of  the  demon  from 
which  he  had  shrunk ;  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  elevated,  the  left  hand  leaning 
on  a  bhmboo  staff.  "  In  the  name  of  God  or  Devil,**  cried  Roland  impatiently^ 
•*  who  or  what  art  thou  1 " 

The  figure  relaxed  in  its  positiotl,  lowered  its  right  hand,  advanced  a  step  forward 
with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  and  replied  in  a  mild  and  alniost  mttsicd  tone  of 
voice — **  Master — what  you  will." 

Sttch  is  our  first  introduction  to  the  person  who  rivals  the  missionary 
as  the  hero  of  the  story.    He  is  thus  farther  described  : — 

This  dealer  in  magic,  for  he  was  no  less  a  personage^  was  of  a  slight  and  degant 
make,  though  very  small  of  stature,  being  considerably  under  the  middle  size*  His  age 
was  at  least  sixty ;  but  the  lines  which  that  had  traced  on  his  features  indicated,  not^ 
withstanding  his  profession,  no  feeling  hostile  to  his  fellow  creatures^  at  war  with 
human  nature,  or  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  was  attired  in  a  South  American 
poncho,  which  had  once  been  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  fastened  round  his  waist  by  a 
thin  leathern  girdle  ;  and  his  head  was  decorated  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  tied  in 
the  fashion  of  a  turhib.  He  was  barefooted,  and  without  any  offensive  weapon  ;  for 
such  the  bamboo  wand  on  which  he  had  leaned  could  hardly  be  denominated.  He 
moved  with  an  elasticity  uncommon  for  his  years ;  and  his  manner  indicated  on  his 
part  perfect  confidence,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  guest  or  his  putpose.  Yet  it  was 
but  too  evident  to  Roland,  that  the  negro  had  evaded  his  questions  as  to  the  magic 
talents  or  qualities  of  some  one  who  frequented  the  cave  ;  but  as  the  use  of  Obeali  is 
denounced  by  law,  however  despised  by  white  men,  he  could  not  attach  any  particular 
consequence  to  such  evasion,  norjustify  himself  in  expecting  any  confession  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance  to  the  professors  or  participators  in  this  blmd  sort  of  necromancy, 
if  it  may  be  so  called. 

Another  personage  who  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history,  is 
Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  exterior  man  is  thus  happily  hit  off  :— 

At  any  other  time,  at  least  upon  a  serious  occasion,  his  costume  and  appearance 
would  have  excited  a  smile  even  on  the  negro  faces  which  were  now  turned  on  him  j 
for  both  almost  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  In  the  hurry  of  quitting  his  chambet  at 
the  commencement  of  the  storm,  he  had  put  on  a  long  dressing  gown  of  chintz  or  dark 
figured  cotton,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  since  torn  off  by  his  efforts  and  struggles 
in  contending  against  the  elements^  so  that  it  had  become  a  sort  of  spencer,  which  gav^ 
Uy  view  a  pair  of  black  silk  breeches,  with  large  Spanish  silver  knee-buckles,  matched, 
though  scarcely  surpassed,  by  another  pair  of  the  same  metal  on  his  shoes.  He  was 
some  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  his  hair,  a  mixture  of  brown  and  grey,  was  combed  fro^i 
off  his  face  with  such  accuracy  and  perseverance  to  form  a  queue,  tied  close  up  to  hil 
occiput,  that  it  seemed  to  drag  with  it  all  the  muscular  part  and  power  of  his  cheeks^ 
forehead,  nose,  and  mouth ;  so  that  many  of  bis  acquaintance  were  accustomed  to  fancy 
lie  never  could  shut  his  eyee  without  letting  go  his  pigtail. 
June,  1827.  O 
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In  another  style  is  the  following  description  of  a  Quadroon  beauty. 
We  presume  the  good  planter  has  been  run  away  with  by  some  tender 
recollections^  or  Jamaica  is  better  worth  visiting  than  we^  iu  our 
simplicity^  imagined. 

The  figure  which  lay  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  Obeah  man  and  his  brown- 
laced  companion,  was  really  in  a  deep  sleep.  Her  skin  was  nearly  as  white  as  that  of 
any  European,  of  a  clear  and  animated  hue,  the  roses  glowing  upon  her  cheeks — a 
blush  no  doubt  occasioned  by  her  sleep  ;  and  her  forehead  was  shaded  by  some  of  the 
prettiest  brown  curls  that  ever  graced  the  brows  of  a  Quadroon  damsel.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  of  course ;  but  the  long  black  eyelashes  which  like  portcullises  guarded  those 
portals  of  her  heart,  or  mind,  or  genius,  or  whatever  it  may  hereafter  appeal'  to  be, 
that  the  portals  betrayed  when  they  were  open, — had  been  designed  by  nature  with 
such  attention  to  symmetry,  and  to  what  we  have  lean^ed  from  our  ancestors  to  consider 
beautiful,  that  even  Hamel,  vnth  all  his  mountain  of  arcana  on  his  mind,  could  not  look 
on  them  altogether  unmoTed,  or  insensible  to  the  charms  which  the  younger  of  the 
spectators  contemplated  with  a  more  fervid,  a  more  passionate  feeling.  Her  eyebrows 
were  also  black  as  ebony,  thin,  and  arched  with  a  precision  that  art  can  seldom 
imitate,  at  least  on  living  subjects.  Her  lips  were  twice  as  rosy  as  her  cheeks,  like  two 
pieces  of  polished  coral ;  and  the  ensemble  of  her  face  was  certainly  as  engaging  as 
anything  that  had  ever  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Obeah  man  on  this  side  of  the  great 
Auantic.  The  damsel  was  dressed  in  male  attire ;  videlicet,  a  blue  jacket  of  woollen 
doth,  with,  a  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  white  jean,  which  witli  her  shirt  were  white  as 
snow ;  a  pink  handkerchief,  tied  loosely  round  the  collar  of  the  latter,  was  tucked 
through  a  button  hole  into  her  bosom.  Her  head  was  bare  ;  but  a  straw  hat  which 
she  had  worn  lay  on  the  ground  beside  her,  appearing  to  have  fallen  off  in  her  sleep* 
Her  feet  were  also  naked,  as  if  she  had  shaken  off  a  pair  of  shoes  with  which  they  had 
been  encumbered ;  but  they  were  as  round,  as  neat,  and  as  exquisitely  modelled,  as 
any  that  Sebastian  had  ever  yet  beheld.  So  also  were  her  hands,  on  one  of  the  fingers 
of  which  she  wore  a  ring  by  which  that  brovni  gentleman  would  have  recognised  her» 
if  he  had  not  already  divined  from  her  physiognomy  that  she  was  Michael,  the  pretty 
soubrette  from  the  mansion  of  his  late  host,  Mr.  Guthrie.  This  discovery  he  kept 
however  to  himself;  and  when  the  Obeah  man  said  with  a  sigh,  **  What  a  pretty 
creature!  ** — (it  was  said  in  a  whisper) — Sebastian  replied  only  by  another,  a  longer, 
deeper-drawn,  and  rather  impassioned  sigh,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head,  as  if 
to  express  his  perfect  accordance  with  tli^  remark  of  the  conjuror.  He  was  not  so  old 
as  Hamel  by  at  least  thirty  years. 

'*  What  can  be  her  busmess  here  ?  "  thought  the  younger  of  the  spectators.  **  And 
what  a  poor  disguise !  Or  rather,  why  has  she  assumed  this  masculine  attire,  for  it  is 
no  disguise?" 

^*  There  is  love  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  said  the  Obeah  man  in  a  whisper.  *'  These 
Mulattos  and  Mestees  think  of  nothing  else,  from  the  hour  in  which  they  are  weaned 
from  their  mothers'  breast  until  time  has  wasted  away  every  trace  of  their  beauty ;  and 
then  they  console  themselves  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  transports  they  have 
enjoyed. 

•*  From  the  mother's  breast  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  master,  yes :  their  motliers  breathe  it  into  their  very  souls  with  every  kiss 
which  they  impart  to  them,  and  fill  their  heads  with  the  anticipation  of  the  charms 
they  will  possess,  and  the  conquests  they  will  make,  and  the  riches  they  will  acquire, 
by  their  connexion  with  some  great  bnckra  planter.  Yet  avarice  is  not  their  ruling 
passion,  efren  in  old  age.  My  life  upon  it,  this  young  girl  is  in  love  witli  some  white 
gentleman — ^for  they  always  aspire :  ambition  goes  at  least  hand  in  hand  with  love-^ 
ambition  of  distinction,  of  being  above  the  pity  at  least  of  all  their  friends  and  rivals, 
if  not  of  being  an  object  of  their  envy.  How  sound  she  sleeps,  poor  child ! — Shall  I 
leave  her  to  your  care  ?  " 

There  is  something  picturesque  in  the  few  touches  in  these  lines, 

descriptive  of  a  tropical  evening ;   and  of  the  same  kind  of  writing 

Hamel  contains  much  equally  good : — 

The  sun  was  setting — (he  sinks,  in  the  Tropics,  as  if  Phaeton  always  attempted  to 
guide  the  steeds  of  Apollo) — and  his  long  rays,  shot  from  the  ridges  of  the  western 
mountains,  gleamed  on  the  giant  shafts  of  the  cotton>trees^-( wands  which  would 
have  been  almost  stout  enough  for  Milton's  hero)— and  on  their  long  streamers,  bang- 
ing moUoaless  in  the  hecahned  atmosphere*    The  distant  8e»  was  nst  subsiding  into 
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repose — scarce  a  wave  mnrmured  ;  the  crickets  tliought  it  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  the 
bat  and  the  owl  thought  it  time  to  get  up ;  a  few  beetles  and  cock -roaches  were  in 
the  same  mood ;  but  the  lizards  still  scampered  about  the  road,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  came 
canteiing  on,  now  flashing  their  grey  jackets  in  the  sunbeams,  now  whisking  their 
long  tails  into  the  shaded  bushes,  and  into  the  chinks  of  the  rocks. 

We  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion — and  we  cannot  do  better  thau 
close  our  extracts  with  a  picture  of  a  party  of  rebel  slaves,  collected 
as  a  kind  of  body-guard  about  their  king  Combab.  The  Brutchie 
has  just  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Mr.  Gutbrie's  daugbter,  for  the 
black  monarch  must  have  a  white  queen^  and  the  party  are  now 
watching  the  pursuit  in  the  mountains : — 

They  came  up,  at  length,  with  a  party  of  their  comrades,  who  were  squatted 
beside  a  sort  of  tent  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock,  which  rose  above  the  rest  of  the 
plain  sufficiently  high  to  afford  a  view  over  this  wilderness  of  grass,  and  of  any  party 
or  person  who  might  attempt  to  make  towards  it.  The  Brutchie  was  saluted  as  their 
monarch ;  and  they  accosted  the  young  lady  with  an  affectation  of  great  politeness, 
which  was  extended,  though  with  less  ceremony,  to  the  soubrette.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  about  a  dozen  individuals,  including  two  women,  who  laughed  immoderately 
at  the  approach  of  Joanna,  yet  still  as  if  they  designed  no  direct  offence  in  giving 
way  to  their  mirth  ;  for  on  being  called  to  account  for  it  by  some  of  the  males,  they 
begged  pardon,  and  retired.  These  gentry  were  all  very  scantily  clad ;  and  their 
costume,  of  rather  a  ridiculous  order,  would  have  excited  the  mirth  of  a  beholder  on 
any  other  occasion.  I'heir  garments  were  mostly  stolen  perhaps,  and  in  many  cases 
seemed  designed  by  the  wearers  rather  for  ornament  than  use.  One  man,  for  instance, 
had  crammed  his  head  into  the  laced  cap  of  a  child ;  another  wore 'an  old  regimental 
coat,  without  any  thing  under  it  but  his  black  skin,  and  a  blue  apron  or  petticoat 
round  his  waist :  a  third  had  an  old  cocked-hat,  with  no  other  vestment  than  a  pair 
of  drawers ;  and  a  fourth  wanted  soles  to  a  pair  of  military  boots,  with  which  he  was 
equipped,  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  dragoon  helmet  which  almost  overshadowed 
his  eves,  as  naked  as  any  of  the  heroes  of  baron  David,  and  indeed  not  much  unUke 
his  Komulus,  or  Leonidas,  as  to  costume ;  those  warriors  being  clad  in  some  such 
fashion,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  helmets  and  sandals,  whereas  this  sable  warrior  had 
a  helmet  and  boots.  There  was  not  a  shirt  among  the  party.  One  or  two  had  ragged 
frocks,  and  some  made  but  a  very  slender  sacrifice  to  decency.  Miss  Guthrie  and 
her  maid  were  more  than  once  horrified  at  their  appearance,  so  whimsical  and  savage 
did  it  seem.  Yet  the  individuals  were  not  uncourteoas — ^nor  even  less  than  polite. 
They  were  drinking  coflfee  and  eating  cocoes  on  their  arrival,  and  after  rising  to 
receive  the  new  comers,  they  ushered  the  females  into  the  tent,  and  brought  to  each 
of  them  a  small  calabash  of  the  former,  and  a  plate  full  of  smoking  plantains,  with 
a  little  pot  of  salt  butter,  and  a  couple  of  pine  apples ;  and  having  commended 
them  to  the  care  of  their  own  women,  closed  the  tent,  and  left  them  to  their 
own  thoughts. 


HISTORIETTES, 
BY   THE   AUTHOR   OP   "  THE    ENGLISH   IN   ITALY."* 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  who  is  accountable  also  for  the  work 
entitled  "  The  English  in  Italy,"  is  reported  to  be  a  man  of  rank.  A 
very  degenerate  son  of  aristocracy  must  he  needs  be,  thus  repeatedly 
to  sully  the  purity  of  his  high  name  by  contact  with  the  press.  The 
yet  untinctured  members  who  have  not  lost  caste  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  foul  blot  in  his  escutcheon,  and  will  be  apt  to  reflect  with  pride  on 
their  own  unblemished  honours.  We  are,  however,  happy  enough  to  think. 


♦  Historiettes,  or  Tales  of  Continental  Life,  by  the  Author  of  '*  The  English  in 
Italy."    In  three  Volumes.    London.    Saunders  and  Otley«    1827. 
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that  for  the  scorn  of  these  rigid  upholders  of  the  integrity  of  ancient 
discipline,  he  will  find  ample  compensation  in  the  tacit  sympathy  of 
many  even  in  his  own  class,  who,  like  himself,  have  offended  in  seasoning 
the  inanity  of  aristocrat ical  pleasures  with  a  sprinkling  of  literature  ; 
and  to  whose  tastes,  information  and  mental  energies  the  present  work 
ill  nicely  accommodated.  Forheyond  the  mere  act  of  pnhlishing,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  indicates  an  unfashionable  craving  after  literary 
distinction.  There  are  no  elaborate  efforts  to  gain  applause,  no  anxiety 
to  avoid'  critical  censure.  The  reflections  are  not  immeasureably 
|)rofoilnd,  nor  the  incidents  unbecomingly  exciting ;  the  stories  are  com- 
mon-place enough  to  exempt  their  author  from  the  imputation  of  being 
over-skilful  in  his  craft,  and  the  style  is  sufficiently  negligent  to  evince 
him  no  very  practised  offender.  If  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  peers,  the 
fair  verdict  would  be,  guilty  of  publishing,  but  without  any  inordinate 
pretensions  to  authorship.  The  very  title  of  the  work  corroborates  the 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  writer — ^^  Historiettes" — a  name 
indicative  of  the  fugitive  and  autoschediastic  nature  of  the  composition. 
It  is  clear  that  the  author  contemplated  only  a  very  brief  existence  for 
his  fictions,  or  he  would  have  endowed  them  with  a  more  enduring  title ; 
for  no  work  could  be  expected  to  go  down  to  posterity  under  so  slender 
an  appellation.  Nor  in  christening  his  production  by  an  ephemeral 
name  do  we  tliink  that  he  has  done  it  injustice.  We  take  it  as  the 
author  intended  it— -a  contribution  to  the  light  reading  of  the  year — 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  those  viands  that  are  made  to  be  devoured 
at  a  meal,  and  grow  stale  if  kept  till  the  morrow. 

As  we  intend  a  recommendation  of  these  high-born  Historiettes  to 
the  tea-tables  of  our  readers,  we  shall  crave  the  liberty  oi  a  iew  words 
to  guard  against  disappointment  by  defining  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mendation. And  here  we  would  have  them  take  especial  note  that  the 
work  is  not  to  be  applied  in  a  case  oi  ennui.  We  have  tried  it,  and  found 
it  to  aggravate  the  disorder.  The  cure  of  listlessness  demands  sharp 
remedies ;  the  patient  must  be  excited,  or  startled,  or  perplexed,  or 
provoked,  or  stung,  or  inflamed.  These  pieces  of  noble  authorship  are 
sedatives,  not  stimulants.  But  should  the  reader  be  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  and  in  good  humour  with  himself;  if  he  have  spent  the  day 
to  some  purpose,  or,  just  as  well,  imagine  he  has  so  spent  it,  and  be 
therefore  in  a  state  of  agreeable  excitation  to  commence  with ;  he  will 
find  the  writer  of  the  Historiettes  an  agreeable  companion  for  the 
evening,  with  enough  of  good  in  his  conversation  to  dispose  an  un- 
critical person  to  be  indulgent  to  that  which  is  naught. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  manufacturer  of  fic- 
tions that  we  would  venture  to  commend  the  noble  author  to  our  readers. 
The  Historiettes  are  the  merest  apologies  for  stories  we  just  now  re- 
member to  have  met  with.  Besides  being  fabricated  of  the  most  com- 
mon-place materials,  they  are  woefully  botched  and  bungled,  with  a 
great  deal  of  cold  extravagance^  and  many  attempts  at  dramatic  effect 
as  imbecile  as  the  acting  of  an  Italian  singer  at  the  opera.  Like  that, 
the  Historiettes  divert  only  by  their  utter  want  of  plausibility.  But 
truth  to  say,  the  author,  when  "  doing  his  story,'*  is  tedious — tiresome— 
a  bore.  The  originality  of  his  conceptions  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  of  the  five  stories  comprised  in  these  volumes,  one  is  built 
upon  a  hackneyed  case  of  seduction,  the  second  on  a  worn-out  stage 
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dtratagem,  the  third  on  a  lottery  ticket,  the  fourth  on  a  change  of 
children  at  nurse,  the  fifth  on — ^we  have  forgotten  what.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  execution,  it  shall  suffice  to  present  a  passage,  which 
exemplifies  the  author*s  competency  to  deal  with  strong  passions  and 
agitating  events.  The  scene  is  from  the  "  Regicide's  Family,"  and 
will  explain  itself.  It  opens  with  a  picture  somewhat  resembling  the 
portrait  of  Douce  Davie  Deans  in  his  afflictions,  sitting  at  his  ingle 
nook,  and  shown  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  "  shining  motty 
through  the  reek."  The  hands  stretched  over  the  cold  stove,  is  a  touch 
of  nature  and  well  expresses  intensity  of  affliction.  But  all  the  rest 
is  of  a  kind  to  need  the  most  charitable  construction  that  can  be  put 
upon  it. 

As  we  entered  the  house,  Breque  himself  sate  in  his  arm  chair  opposite  the  mde 
poele,  or  stove,  that  formed  the  fire-place  of  the  apartment.  It  was  a  chill  day  upon 
these  heights,  though  autumn  drew  not  yet  near  to  its  close  :  and  the  old  man  sate 
witli  hands  stretched  forth,  as  if  to  gather  heat  from  the  stove,  that  was  yet  without  fire. 

He  started  from  his  reverie,  as  he  beheld  us,  but  instead  of  rising,  he  n^erely  waved 
his  arm,  and  pnt  it  from  him,  signifying  that  we  should  begone,  and  not  intrude  upon 
his  solitude.  Com^lie,  however,  continued  to  advance.  The  old  man  struck  his  hand 
upon  his  head  as  fretfully,  as  if  he  had  been  disturbed  in  a  dream  of  pleasure  ;  and 
then  in  abstraction,  more  than  in  anger,  for  he  scarcely  looked  to  note  who  we  were, 
he  seized  the  arm  of  Corn61ie,  to  put  her  gently  forth  from  the  door.  His  countenance 
seemed  to  say,  I  need  no  idle  visits  of  consolation. 

Corn^lie  seized  the  arm  that  forced  her  along,  and  hanging  from  it,  said,  ♦'  Let  me 
stay,  and  speak  with  you,  Sir ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  La  Versiere." 

As  if  he  had  discovered  that  he  held  a  viper,  th^  old  man  loosened  his  grasp,  and 
recoiled;  -------- 

**  Go  away,"  cried  he,  stamping,  **  quit  my  house,  my  mountains,  fly,  or  I  cannot 
resist — if  it  once  more  were  thy  brother,**  and  he  ran  forward  and  seized  her,  whilst  I 
stood  betwixt  him  and  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  compelled  him  to  loose  his  hold, 
*•  J  would,  I  would — '*  and  disengaged  from  Com61ie,  he  took  from  the  wall  a  knife,- 
of  that  vulgar  and  horrid  land,  which  was  daily  imbrued  in  the  blood  ofhisfiock, 

"  Would  you  assassinate  a  woman,  and  within  your  own  walls  ?"  cried  I  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  vainly  endeavouring  to  urge  Corn^lie  to  retire. 

**  No,  no,'*  roared  he  ;  **  but  it  is  pleasure  to  think  what  I  might  do, — and  do  in 
justice — 'twould  be  but  blood  for  blood." 

"  Think  it  not, — ^my  brother  has  not  been  guilty  of  blood,"  said  Com6Ue. 

**  Where  then  is  Paul,  my  son?" 

"  Has  he  too  perished?'*  asked  T,  wishing  to  draw  from  the  old  man  how  much  of 
his  misfortunes  he  knew,  and  at  the  same  time  inciting  him  to  vent  his  sorrow  and 
resentment  in  words. 

"  Hath  he,  sir  ?  Ask  at  home,  or  of  this  girl, — ^look  here"< — and  he  displayed  the 
tattered  rags  of  the  unfortunate  youth's  garment — "  look  here — ^my  son's  bday,  my 
own  flesh — was"  and  the  old  m^n  sui^k  faint  in  his  chair. 

**  Oh  Heaven  !'*  cried  Comehe,  in  agony,  &c. — The  Regicide's  Family ,  voL  i. 

Over  the  dialogue  too  we  doubt  the  reader  will  often  weary,  for,  with* 
out  being  very  clever  at  it,  our  entertainer  is  unluckily  addicted  to  that 
mode  of  writing.  One  of  his  pieces  he  has  thrown  almost  entirely  into  a 
dramatic  form,  and  conversation  to  a  great  extent  pervades  the  rest. 
We  infer  that  h^  conceives  it  to  be  a  kind  of  composition  well  adapted 
to  his  powers ;  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  a  different  opinion.  An 
agreeable  talker  we  can  readily  imagine  th^  author  to  be,  and  a  pleasant 
correspondent.  What  he  says  in  his  own  person  is  usually  easy  and  un-? 
affected,  bearing  the  stamp  of  good  sense  and  replete  with  good  nature, 
occasionally  shrewd  and  for  the  most  part  savouring  of  observation. 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  imaginary  persons  converse  with 
propriety.  As  long,  indeed,  as  the  latter  serve  as  mere  mouth-pieces 
for  the  utterance  of  the  author^s  sentiments,  they  do  well.     But  when 
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he  essays  the  dramatic  vein,  and  w(  u^'l  iiave  thr^m  talk  in  character,  tlicy 
become  intolerably  affected ;  a  vice,  we  dar^  be  sworn,  utterly  foreign 
to  his  own  conversation.  But  such  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
trying  to  adapt  one's  language  to  a  character  assumed  without  power 
strongly  to  conceive  it.  Sir  Walter  himself  sometimes  misses  his  aim, 
when  venturing  on  unexplored  ground.  His  polite  talkers,  for  example, 
and  particularly  his  kings,  tctrarchs  et  id  genua  omne^  are  often 
affected  beyond  measure.  How  will  the  reader  of  the  Historiettes  feel 
disponed  to  the  noble  author  after  the  perusal  of  the  annexed  dialogue  ? 
Our  blood  ran  cold  as  we  read.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a 
man  of  elegant  taste  and  good  sense  guilty  of  such  atrocious  affectation. 
The  scene  is  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 

As  the  youth  was  aloDe,  shrunk  retiringly  into  a  window,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Comte  D'Artois,  who  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  conversation  respecting 
the  present  troublous  times.  The  Count  interrupted  die  person  witli  whom  he  was 
talking,  to  accost  the  pensive  youth. 

"  VVe  may  need  you,  D'Erlach,"  said  he,  *'  you  and  your  faithful  Swiss." 

"  It  will  be  a  proud  moment  for  D'Erlach,"  replied  the  youth,  kindling,  '*  when 
he  can  save  a  Bourbon,  but  a  sorrowful  one  for  your  highness." 

"  Bravely  said,  my  stripling,"  said  the  Queen. 

"  His  gallant  father  spoke  in  him,"  rejoined  the  Count ;  '*  I  would  the  Crovm  of 
France  had  many  such  supporters  as  the  bear  of  Bem,,for  all  republican  (Jiat  she  be.'* 

*'  Come  hither,  D'£rlach,"  said  the  Queen.     **  What  years  have  you,  boy  V* 

**  Sixteen  winters." 

"  Hear  the  hardy  Swiss,"  said  Madame  de  Polignac.  "  A  Frenchman  would  have 
counted  his  years  by  summers." 

•*  I  have  seen  but  one,"  rejoined  young  D'Erlach. 

*'  How  now,  Sirj  what  is  your  riddle  ?"  said  the  Queen. 

"  J  am  but  one  short  year  your  Majesty*s  servant." 

A  murmur  of  applause  burst  from  the  circle,  which  most  of  the  assembly  had  formed 
round  the  Queen. — The  Fall  of  Bern^  vol.  ii. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue  when  at  the  worst.  The  following 
Is  better,  and  a  little  above  the  average.  It  is  a  conversation  between 
an  old  French  conventionalist  living  in  exile  pnd  the  traveller  himself; 
for  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  these  as  veritable  romances 
as  ever  by  wildness  of  fiction  merited  the  title,  that  the  author  is  not 
afraid  to  act  a  part  in  them  in  his  own  proper  person. 

We  walked  along  for  some  time  in  silence,  which  in  any  other  situation  might  to 
such  new  acquaintances  have  been  embarrasang.  But  the  lovely  scene  was  excuse 
sufficient  for  abstraction  ;  and  both  of  us  looked  and  listened  to  the  brawling  Doubs, 
and  towards  the  picturesque  banks  which  overhung  it  on  tlie  opposite  side,  if  not  with 
similar  thoughts,  at  least  with  countenances  similarly  expressive. 

**  Those  banks  are  France,"  observed  I,  inquiringly,  **  and  these  meads  are 
Switzerland?" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  my  companion. 

"  What  a  scene  for  an  exile,  to  wander  near  and  behold  the  limits  of  his  country, 
yon  soil  that  he  must  not  tread,  yon  barrier  that  he  dare  not  pass ! " 

**  Are  you  an  exile,  sir  1 "  demanded  the  old  man. 

**  At  best  but  a  voluntary  one." 

*<  It  is  pity  that  your  isle  is  not  blessed  with  revolutions,  political  convulsions,  and 
idl  the  sublime  consequences  of  parties  struggling  for  life  as  well  as  power ;  for  exile 
seems  to  appear  to  Englishmen  the  very  sublime  of  their  sad  and  romantic  pleasures. 
All  that  ye,  insular  pilgrims,  seem  to  want  of  happiness,  is  a  fair  excuse  for  being 
unhappy." 
.    I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  unexpected  sally. 

**  Now  I  am  an  exile,  and  from  that  land  you  contempIatOi"  continued  the  old 
Frenchman;  **  and  yet  neither  bank  nor  stream  inspires  the  sentiments  which  you 
would  lend  me  as  an  imaginative  being." 

"  At  first,  however,  you  must  have  experienced  such,  though  habit  since  has  worn 
away  the  feelmg." 
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'*  There  yoa  are  wrong.  'Tis  one  of  those  that  habit  and  indulgence  would  increase. 
But  I  am  a  cosmopolite,  and  knovir  no  country ;  and  what  1  lose  thereby  in  romance 
and  in  your  respect,  t  gain  in  quiet." 

"  And  has  banishment  filled  you  with  no  regrets  1  ** 

**  A  few — ^my  evening's  wrbet,  and  my  journal — ^my  sunny  walk  in  the  Jardin  det 
PloAta,  and  my  solitary  chamber  au  quatrieme  overlooking  the  bustle  of  the  Fauboui^ 
St«  Antoine — an  old  mend's  conversation  too — ^my  children,  they  may  suffer,  they 
liave — ^but  the  yoimg  may  bear  their  own  sorrows." — 71^  Regicide's  Family,  vol.  i. 

Of  individual  character  there  are  very  few  scattered  traits,  and  those 
but  slightly  marked.  The  old  French  conventionalist,. with  his  imper- 
tui'bable  philosophy  and  impenetrable  hardness  of  belief,  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  character,  but  even  he  is  only  a  faint  impression.  The 
German  students  also  in  the  preposterous  fiction  called  "  The  Castle  of 
the  Convent  Lake"  in  v/hich  our  author  figures  as  hero,  are  not  without 
some  features  hy  which  they  are  recognizable.  Their  pretty  notion  of 
settling  affairs  of  government  by  a  stroke  of  the  dagger  is  certainly 
characteristic.  But  they  are  not  singular  in  this.  The  young  gentle- 
men of  Italy,  we  are  aware,  are  for  measures  as  summary  and  decisive, 
and  are  equally  sagacious  in  their  views  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

It  was  too  hot,  and  too  short  a  time  past  noon,  for  idlers  at  least  to  have  been 
sauntering ;  and  we  heard  the  voices  of  the  collected  band  bursting  in  unison  from  th<^ 
cavern  mouth,  as  we  approached  it,  singing  Schiller's  well-known  song  in  the  Robbers ; 

Ein  freyes  leben  fuehren  wir, 
£in  leben  voUer  wonne, 
Der  wald  ist  unser  Nachtquartier, 
Bey  Sturm  und  wind  hautieren  wir» 
Der  mond  ist  unser  Sonne,  &c. 

A  roving,  jovial  life  lead  we, 

A  life  right  full  of  pleasure ; 

Our  home  is  'neath  the  wild  wood  tree. 

By  storm  and  night  our  trade  ply  we. 

The  moon  of  our  day  's  the  measure,  &c« 

'*  Fritz,  my  knave,  friend,  captain,  brother,"  were  the  different  salutations  that  my 
companion  received  from  his  different  comrades.  They  all  embraced  him,  question^ 
him,  expressed  their  gladness  and  his  welcome  by  many  extravagant  shouts,  gambols, 
and  cant  expressions ;  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  him  in  the  latter  occult  tongue, 
that  baffled  all  my  powers  of  comprehension.  It  of  course  concerned  me;  and,  altera 
time,  I  was  made  the  object  of  welcome  too. 

What  is  a  German  welcome,  however,  without  feasting  1  The  repast  of  the  studeatf 
was  spread  forth,  not  scanty  nor  Spartan ;  and  I  was  not  so  very  much  surprised,  a« 
without  previous  observation  I  might  have  been,  to  recognise  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave 
several  renmants  of  pasties  and  dishes,  that  had  adorned  the  yesterday's  dinner  of  the 
castle  table.  The  pocket-knives  and  fingers  of  the  company  made  speedy  work  with 
the  Count's  viands  ;  and  conversation  languished,  or  else  was  limited  to  ejaculations^ 
until  the  company,  wiping  their  knives  upon  Uie  remnants  of  their  black  bread, 
produced,  and  commenced  pouring  libations  from  bladders  full  of  Jlheniah. — The 
Castle  of  the  Convent  Lake,  vol.  iii. 

In  the  story  of  the  Regicide's  Family  we  meet  with  a  colonel  of  Napo- 
leon's, Girouette,  a  name  significant  of  the  character; "  a  frank^  gay,  fa- 
scinating fellow,"  says  the  author,  and  as  he  says  it,  wo  must  helieve  him ; 
hut  it  is  purely  matter  of  belief — we  have  no  demonstration.  The  only 
trait  we  remember  peculiarly  attributable  to  the  supposed  character, 
is  his  way  of  backing  out  of  a  connexion,  the  prudence  of  which  he  had 
begun  to  question.  He  first  affects  jealousy,  and  then  to  get  an  excuse 
for  taking  a  French  leave,  presents  himself  early  one  morning  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  pretended  object  of  his  suspicions,  and  requests  him 
*'  to  descend  with  him  to  the  garden,  and  satisfy  him  by  defend) 
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himself  against  his  sahre.*'  Prosper  d'Hami^res,  an  aristocrat  by 
birth,  a  jacobin  by  principle,  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  waves  of  the 
Revolution  till  he  is  fairly  lodged  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Switzerland,  exhibits  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  borne  with  na- 
tional good  temper  not  unworthy  of  the  admirable  Picard.  He  and  an 
old  intimate  encounter  each  other  by  accident  in  the  mel6e  of  a  battle, 

"  You  Lave  made  yourself  a  prisoner,  Sir,  for  my  sake/'  said  the  Frenchman,  out 
of  breath  ;  **  onr  men  are  between  you  and  yours,  and  there  is  no  escape." 

^'  We  will  try  that,"  replied  Eugene,  again  raising  his  sword. 

'*  Not  another  blow,  D  Eriach,  it  is  thou.  And  I  am  tired  of  belabouring  my  best 
and  only  friend." 

"  Prosper-  D'Humieres— the  Vicomte — 1  should  say,  the  Comte  D'Humieres," 
successively  correcting  himself,  ejaculated  Eugene. 

"  Corporal  Prosper,  if  it  please  yon,  citizen  Bernese."  -------A  De,  just 

the  one  letter  once  pronounced,  would  strip  me  of  my  galons  i 

D'aucune  chevalerie 
Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sur  velii^ ; 
Je  suis  vilain,  et  tres  vilain, 
Je  suis  vilain,  vihun. 

**  Be  it  so.  Prosper*  B«it,  ^ood  God,  what  an  hour  you  force  me  to  listen  to  banter ! 
My  country — " 

'^  Bah !  *'  interrupted  the  corporal,  '*  I  am  sicl^  of  ^he  word  patxie,  I  never  hevf 
found  of  mo\ith,  or  prpduce  of  pen,  that  it  dothi  not  come  first  and  last.  lathee, 
lament  some  other  woe.  The  world  is  the  brave  man's  country." — The  FdU  rf  Bern, 
vol.  ii. 

The  following  is  an  a9iusing  stroke  of  character.  Ossian,  one  of  the 
regicidal  family,  is  an  ardent  disputant  and  a  disciple  of  the  French 
school  of  morals  and  religion,  with  whom  the  traveller,  an  orthodox 
churchman,  had  often  held  an  argument. 

He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  too  inde&tigable  in  his  pursuit  of  argument  or  opinion : 
and  I  have  started  to  find  him  at  my  bed-side  ere  sun-rise,  ready  to  commence  the 
moment  I  opened  my  eyes,  with,  "  What  you  said  is  very  true,  but  then  I  cannot  but 
think—" 

^'  Pray,  when  did  I  say  any  such  thing! " 

«*  Last  night  befiore  we  sepanited."-r— I^  Regicide's  Family,  vol.  i. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author's  conceptions  of  individual  character 

pan  be  pronounced  only  very  faint,  and  his  power  of  drawing  very 

feeble.     His  strength  seems  to  consist  in  the  perception  of  national 

peculiarities,  in  remarking  upon  which  he  discovers  a  praiseworthy 

candour  and  liberality.     He  has  lived  abroad  long  enough  to  rub  off 

all  the  more  obnoxious  of  our  ins\ilar  prejudices.    He  may  be  believed 

on  the  evidence  of  the  present  work  when  he  says,  that  ^^  though  an 

Englishman,  he  has  divested  himself  of  all  that  pertains  to  one  so  born, 

e35cept  the  core.'^    Accordingly  he  addresses  himself  once  or  twice  to 

correcting  vulgar  opinion  on  one  or  two  points   of  n9,tio9al   char 

racter.    We  trust  that  the  Quarterly  reviewer  of  Madame  Genlis — 

the  last  who  trunnpeted  English  impeccability  and  continental  depra-; 

vity — ^will  not  flail  to  remark  the  view  taken  of  the  subject,  in  a  point 

of  prime  importance,  by  a  ca.ndid  and  well-informed  traveller  of  our 

ewn  country. 

Floryille  h^re  related  to  me  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  story  of  the  previous  n^ghtit 
That  was  all  love  and  romance,  this  all  debt  and  d^cuhies ;  a  smgular  story,  be  it 
remarked,  for  a  young  Frenchman  to  tell,  prudence,  economy,  and  honour  in  pecuniary 
matters  being  as  mudi  the  characteristic  of  the  young  French,  aa  the  very  contrary  i» 
9f  the  greater  part  of  the  young  EDgU8h."-^il  Week  at  Tourt,  vol.  i. 

We  sojrowfuUy  cQnfesj»  our  belief  that  this  is  true ;  and  as  sorrow- 
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fttUy  belieye  that  the  source  of  the  aptitude  of  our  young  country  folks 
to  contract  dehts  and  of  their  inaptitude  to  pay  them>  is  to  he  found  in 
our  schools  and  universities.  The  allowance  usually  made  hy  parents 
is  large  enough  to  create  in  their  absent  children  a  strong  desire  for 
more  indulgences  than  it  can  purchase  them ;  whilst  the  mercenary 
tempers  of  tradesmen,  and  the  neutrality  of  teachers  and  tutors,  afford 
a  facility  to  running  into  debt  too  great  for  youthful  morality  to  with- 
stand. As  long  as  the  parental  purse  continues  to  be  an  ultimate 
resource,  secure  in  the  last  event  of  things,  young  spendthrift  un- 
scrupulously lays  it  under  contribution.  But  the  propensity  to  incur 
debts  decays  not  with  the  decay  of  means  to  answer  them.  When 
his  old  resource  is  withdrawn,  he  trusts  to  remote  prospects  or  pos- 
sible contingencies  or  just  nothing  at  all ;  for  he  who  ran  into  debt 
at  his  father's  expense  will  hardly  hesitate  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
a  stranger.  Yet,  with  so  many  examples  of  this  beam  in  our  own 
eye,  we  must  needs  be  for  plucking  motes  out  of  our  neighbour's  eye. 
But  prudence  in  the  disposal  of  the  means  of  life,  for  which  the  French 
are  so  exemplary,  lies  at  the  root  of  morality.  A  nice  and  accurate 
sense  of  meum  and  tuum  in  all  their  bearings,  and  in  the  minutest 
particulars,  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  and  the  proverbial  generosity 
of  Englishmen,  a  quality  more  splendid  than  useful,  is  a  poor  set-off 
against  the  want  of  that  sense.  The  generous,  however,  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  English  character ;  and  it  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
following  short  dialogue. 

«*  But,  Florville,  before  we  part,  I  have  mentioned  to  my  friend  here,  your  friend  too, 
I  trust,  what  you  mentioned  to  me.  He  is  a  monied  rascal,  and  might  unjewishly 
ponvenience  you.'* 

'*  Nay,  a  year  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  repay  it," 

**  How  much  might  it  be  V* 

♦•  It  is  much." 

**  Nay — ^is  it  five  hundred  louis  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  francs — more — double  the  sum." 

"  A  thousand  francs  only, — and  a  good  fellow's  peace  at  stake  for  such  a  sum! 
My  dear  fellow,  you  shall  have  it  in  one  second." 

The  astonishment  of  poor  Florville  was  as  great  as  his  pleasure. — A  Week  at  Town, 
▼ol.  i. 

As  for  the  domestic  affections,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  un- 
usually predominant  in  English  homes,  we  may  learn  by  looking 
abroad  that  they  flourish  even  in  fickle  France.  The  following  tes- 
timony of  our  unprejudiced  traveller,  who  understands  the  two  coun- 
tries better  than  the  reviewer  of  Madame  Genlis,  offers  a  contradic- 
tion to  our  preconceptions  too  flat  to  be  put  up  with,  were  it  not  too 
true  to  be  gainsaid. 

It  is  a  delightful  scene  to  see  parents  and  children  meet,  when  they  are  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  Let  me  add,  this  is  much  more  and  oftener  the  case  in  France  than  it  is  with  us. 
There  may  be  the  same  affection  perhaps,  but  it  is  more  sombre  and  tacit ;  such  ties 
with  us  want  the  tenderness  and  devotedness,  which  they  possess  on  the  continent. 
We  are  more  animal  in  this  department  of  our  domestic  affections ;  we  rear  with  love» 
with  attention,  but  no  sooner  find  our  offspring  independent  of  us  in  reason  and  strength* 
than  we  turn  them  forth  to  form  other  affections,  and  a  domestic  circle  for  themselves. 
The  child  of  a  French  parent  may  be  said  to  be  never  weaned. — The  Regicide* s  Famity, 
vol.  i. 

A  just  appreciation  of  national  character  is  manifest  in  many  other 
passages,  in  which  the  author's  liberality  and  discernment  are  credi- 
table alike  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding.   His  view  of  the  present 
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geocraiion  of  French  officers,  which  sets  them  in  a  light  much  more 
amiahle  than  iosalar  prejudices  arc  prepared  to  conceive  possible  of 
Frenchmen,  will  be  recognized  for  true  by  all  who  happen  to  have 
obseri^ed  their  manners  and  habits  when  quartered  in  proirincial  towns. 
The  total  absence  of  all  osteusible  means  of  killing  time,  at  least,  of 
what  an  English  subaltern  would  allow  to  be  legitimate  means,  is  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  their  condition.  To  whatever  principle 
in  their  moral  or  physical  constitution  we  are  to  ascribe  it,  assuredly 
the  ability  to  exist  independently  of  such  excitements  as  alone  make 
country  quarters  endurable  to  English  officers,  renders  them  much 
more  agreeable  neighbours  than  ^^  our  aiu  caterpillars  **  of  the  line. 

I  know  not,  from  my  soul,  how  the  officers  of  a  French  regiment  contrive  to  kill 
time.  They  are  no  martinets,  and  discipline  hangs  as  loose  on  them  as  do  their 
uniforms*  Drink  they  do  not,  and  few  of  them  know  half  so  well  as  our  subalterns  the 
difference  between  plain  Medoc  and  first  rate  Lefitte.  They  have  neither  race-horses, 
game-cocks,  nor  hull-dogs,  on  which  to  stake  a  month's  pay  ;  and  save  dominos,  or  in 
superlative  good  quarters,  hilliards,  they  have  games  neither  of  skill  nor  chance. 
They  are  eimer  such  canaille,  or  else  taken  for  granted  to  be  so,  that  chateaus  and 
society  around,  empty  as  are  the  first,  and  scant  as  is  the  latter,  are  quite  preserved 
against  their  admittance.  And  how,  in  short,  they  do  contrive  to  live,  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  conception  of  any  of  our  military  dandies. 

They  are,  however,  a  grown  and  goodnatured  race  of  schoolboys,  hrethren  and  com- 
rades in  every  sense  of  die  word,  without  any  of  the  cat-o*-nine  tails'  austerity  of  out 
field-officers  when  addressing  an  inferior  in  rank.  Then  have  they  no  vying  in  cox* 
combry  or  expense,  in  nought,  iu  fact,  save  address  at  their  weapon,  and  forwardness 
in  the  field. — A  Week  at  Tours,  vol.  i. 

^^  They  are  either  such  canaille^  or  else  taken  for  granted  to  be 
so;" — without  meaning  to  detract  from  their  respectability,  we  may 
add  that  the  former  is  most  generally  the  matter  of  fact.  In  appearance, 
in  bearing,  as  in  uniform,  there  is  no  immeasurable  interval  between 
the  subaltern  and  the  private.  The  latter,  it  is  evident,  wants  only 
the  consciousness  of  rank  and  a  coat  of  finer  cloth,  to  be  pretty 
much  upon  a  par  with  his  officer.  Every  Frenchman  is  a  gentleman, 
by  the  grace  of  God — that  we  are  aware  of;  but  the  close  approximation 
of  privates  and  officers  may  be  ascribed  to  a  less  disputable  origin, 
the  one  being  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  other.  A  French 
officer  seldom  converses  with  a  military  man  from  our  side  the  channel 
without  betraying  this  fact  by  an  interrogatory  expressive  of  sur- 
prise,— ^*  What,  did  you  enter  the  iirmy  an  officer?  " 

Whilst  our  author's  remarks  upon  national  peculiarities  are  under 
consideration,  we  will  adduce  another  trait  in  the  French  character 
noticed  by  him  which  we  believe  to  be  genuine,  and  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  particularized  before.  The  passage  occurs  not 
far  from  the  one  last  quoted,  in  the  silly  piece  called  "  A  Week  at 
Tours,"  and  may  be  introduced  without  troubling  the  reader  with 
any  explanation.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  depression  of 
spirits  remarked  in  the  French,  when  under  *^  the  spell  of  our  blue- 
eyed  blondes,"  is  far  from  being  confined  to  our  neighbours.  We 
Would  defy  any  man  of  any  nation,  least  of  all  excepting  our  own,  to 
bear  up  against  the  influence  of  the  "  airs"  and  "  apathy  "  in  question ; 
or  under  similar  circumstances,  to  converse  in  any  other  than  terms 
the  most  "  blank  and  puerile."  There  are  but  few  who  will  be  disposed 
to  deny  this. 

The  Mordaunts  made  their  appearance  at  the  evening  promenade ;  hy  the  side  of 
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Sophia  was  Florville,  who  endeavoured  to  entertain  her  with  remarks  upon  her  robe, 
bonnet,  shoes,  ril>ands,  &.C.,  none  of  which  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  English  girl 
to  converse  or  reply. 

Frenchmen,  who  are  so  much  at  home,  at  their  ease,  and  so  truly  delightful  with 
females  of  their  own  nation,  that  understand  their  light  badinage,  and  as  light  serious- 
ness, are  sadly  awkward  in  addressing  or  entertaining  females  of  another  nati<Mi, 
especially  the  English,  whose  apathy,  whose  airs,  whose  assumed  caprices  they  can 
never  fathom  nor  understand.  If  they  captivate  some  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  and 
that  they  do,  the  marriage-registers  of  the  Mairies  of  the  English  quarters  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere  can  testify,  it  must  be  chiefly  by  the  magic  of  their  name,  the  charm  of  their 
etranget6,  for  uothmg  certainly  can  in  general  be  more  blank  and  puerile  than  their 
wit,  more  childish  than  their  discourse,  nothing  more  unimposing  than  their  whole 
manner  and  converse,  when  fascinated  by  the  spell  of  our  blue-eyed  blondes.  Even 
the  mercurial  spirits  of  the  French,  so  proverbially  inexhaustible  amongst  one  another, 
sink  and  disappear,  when  they  are  amongst  us.  They  seem  the  nightingales  in  the 
rook*s  nest,  of  Quarle's  emblems.  They  are  so  mome,  so  sombre,  so  well-behaved, 
that  the  general  verdict  passed  seems  to  be,  that  the  French  are  a  very  grave  nation*-* 
A  Week  at  Tours,  vol.  i. 

But  it  is  not  the  French  character  alone^  which  the  author's 
dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  temper  has  enahled  him  to  see  in  a 
true,  and,  occasionally,  in  a  novel  light.  Though  still  possessed  of 
the  "  core  "  of  an  English  heart,  he  has  sojourned  ahroad  long  enough 
to  look  back  upon  his  own  countrymen  with  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner. 
By  favour  of  this  rare  advantage,  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  travelling 
Englishmen,  in  which  there  is  not  a  stroke  for  whose  accuracy  the 
witness  within  will  not  vouch.  Besides  the  discrimination  it  manifests, 
we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  solution  of  an  inconsistency  which  we, 
as  well  as  others,  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  satisfactorily  to 
reconcile. 

They  are  famous  marchers,  or  rather  wheelers  by  the  way-side,  but  know  not  how 
to  pitch  their  tents  for  ever  so  short  a  season,  or  to  be  happy  therein.  Their  exploring 
voyages  for  the  most  part  resemble  that  of  the  dove  from  the  ark — they  find  no  dry 
ground  for  a  resting-place,  till  they  return  to  the  little  floating-ark  of  an  isle,  whence 
they  set  forth. 

Once  forced,  however,  to  become  a  citizen  of  tlie  world,  none  becomes  more  fully  so 
than  a  Briton ;  and  as  none  are  more  eager  and  greedy  after  the  gross  pleasure  of 
galloping  across  a  continent,  than  they  are  at  first,  so  none,  after  some  years  of  foreign 
life,  bejome  better  adapted  for  enjoying  travel  in  detail.  The  man  of  what  nation  will, 
so  readily  as  an  Englishman,  fling  himself  alone  among  strangers,  or  isolate  himself  in 
solitary  scenery  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  single  Frenchman,  with  all  the  love  of  that  nation 
for  the  picturesque,  wending  his  way  alone  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alpsi  The 
Germans,  with  all  their  enthusiasm,  travel  in  hordes.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  that  frank  and  simple  country,  feeling,  be  it  ever  so  marked,  ever  so 
wrought  up,  has  no  need  of  either  secresy  or  modesty.  But  in  England,  where 
the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  German  is  united  with  that  prevalence  of  ridicule  and 
morbid  dread  of  it,  generally  considered  characteristic  of  French  society,  sentiment 
must  necessarily  be  cherished,  and  enjoyed  in  soUtude.  This  is  the  true  reason,  that 
in  travel  so  many  individuals  of  our  nation  contradict  the  national  character,  by  throwing 
themselves  amongst  strangers,  losing  themselves  in  foreign  life,  and  spending  their 
days,  staff  in  hand,  along  the  mountain-paths,  and  in  the  cottages  and  chaiets  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  a  paradox,  I  have  often  heard  foreigners  wonder  at,  and  wonder  at 
moreover  not  only  as  a  paradox,  in  being  opposed  to  national  charaeter,  but  being 
contrary  to  received  opinion,  that  an  Englishman  is  always  an  Englishman,  his  tongue^ 
his  feelings,  and  even  his  least  habits  indefeasible. 

There  is  truth,  however,  in  both  observations — ^in  the  vulgar  one,  and  in  its  con- 
tradiction. At  our  first  setting  forth,  we  are  all  the  insular,  prejudiced,  proud,  shy, 
selfish-seeming  beings,  that  the  ridicule  of  continental  envy  can  depict  us.  Nay,  if  we 
return  immediately,  we  return  little  better.  But  let  us  tarry  abroad.  Let  the  novels 
of  mere  travel  wear  off;  let  us  be  unconnected  witli  home  by  family  or  profession, 
deprived  of  the  hopes  of  any  such  connexion,  even  as  I,  who  wnte,  by  having  attained 
a  certain  age  withput  having. made  such  provisions,  and  scorning  to  turn  back  for 
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them.  To  such  a  man,  tlie  wide  world  is  the  only  home,  for  there  he  eojoys  all  the 
advanti^es  of  his  freedom,  and  is  not  reminded,  as  every  object  in  his  native  home, 
did  he  dwell  there,  would  not  fail  to  bring  to  his  recollection,  that  his  is  a  life  manqui, 
wanting  in  fact — or  that  he  has  let  pass  the  streams  of  love,  of  ambition,  of  all  the 
ways  of  worldly  happiness,  beyond  recal,  and  that  while  his  contemporaries  are  win- 
ning or  have  won  the  noblest  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  he  sate  down  content  with 
an  anticipated  blank.  To  such  a  man,  his  native  land  is  a  huge,  staring,  unanswerable, 
and  never-dying  reproach,  far  beyond  my  enduring  at  least ;  and  here,  therefore,  in 
this  foreign  land,  I  have  become  most  at  home.  Every  thing,  that  should  be  strange, 
is  familiar,  and  all  that  should  be  familiar,  strange.  If  1  hear  but  an  English  voice, 
it  has  to  me  the  wildest,  most  outlandish  sound,  and  jars  upon  my  ear. — Introduction, 
vol.  i. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  noble  author  appears  disposed  to 
canvass  national  character  with  more  candour  than  national  insti- 
tutions^  The  "  organ  of  veneration,"  so  powerful  in  Englishmen 
towards  all  existing  establishments,  is  occasionally  made  manifest. 
The  most  marked  demonstration  is  comprised  in  some  remarks  upon 
French  education,  which  read  more  like  the  misrepresentations  of  a 
Quarterly  reviewer,  carping  at  Scotch  systems  and  professors,  than 
the  strictures  of  an  enlightened  traveller.  "  Like  all  young  French- 
men," he  observes,  "  Ossian  La  Versi6re  had  had  no  education  what- 
ever; none,  at  least,  of  what  we  should  call  education.  He  had 
acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin,  &c."  It  would  gratify  us  to  be  told, 
what  it  is  we  call  education  ;  for  we  had  all  along  imagined,  that  a 
smattering  in  Latin  and  a  less  smattering  in  Greek,  was  precisely 
what  in  England  was  called  education.  Undoubtedly  it  is  all  the 
education  which  nine  out  of  ten  carry  with  them  to  college ;  and  it  is 
more  than  the  education  which  the  greater  portion  of  that  nine  bring 
away  with  them  from  college.  The  traveller  speaks  with  infinite 
contempt  of  the  sort  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  France.  Grant  it  as  puerile,  as  chimerical,  as  he  represents  it  to 
be — ^will  the  French  be  able  to  improve  their  system  by  imitating  ours  ? 
At  one  of  our  grand  establishments,  we  believe  that  no  philosophy  is, 
generally  speaking,  imbibed ;  and  what  sort  of  philosophy,  we  would 
ask,  is  brought  away  from  the  other?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is 
little  more  than  the  philosophy  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  of  the 
"  Asses'  Bridge."  The  French  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
upon  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  history  of  their  country. 
This  discipline  is  pathetically  deprecated,  as  "  plunging  young  minds 
into  the  labyrinth  of  politics,  without  the  clue  of  moral  principle  to 
guide  them."  Is  not  this  a  fragment  of  the  Quarterly  Review?  At 
any  rate  it  is  canty  unworthy  a  liberal-minded  man.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  such  flimsy  prejudices  clinging  to  an  understanding,  that  has  been 
strong  enough  to  throw  off  so  many  which  are  usually  thought  to  be 
more  closely  inwoven  in  the  minds  of  our  generation.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  whereabouts  in  our  own  schools  or  universities  we  are  to 
look  for  the  moral  clue  that  is  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the 
*'  labyrinth  of  politics ;"  or  to  whom  is  delegated  the  task  of  providing 
it.  And  yet  they  lecture  there  upon  history  and  political  economy ; 
and  there  too,  as  the  supposed  noble  author — once  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker  in  the  "  Union  " — must  remember, "  young  minds  " 
are  permitted  to  debate  fierce  and  long  on  political  questions. 

If  the  state  of  literature  can  afford  any  just  criterion  by  which  to 
pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  different  systems  of  education,  the  French 
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mode  deserves  not  the  sweeping  censure  which  our  author  has  passed 
upon  it.  The  labours  of  literary  men  there  are  directed  to  better 
purposes  than  the  labours  of  the  same  class  of  men  here.  A  writer  of 
no  higher  powers  than  he,  who  here  spends  his  force  upon  a  flimsy 
imitation  of  a  Waverley  romance  and  studies  history  but  as  an  adjunct 
to  fiction,  is  there  found  patiently  investigating  some  period  of  his 
country's  annals,  and  employing  his  imagination  to  embellish  his  narra- 
tive. If  the  fruits  of  the  French  system  be  histories  like  those  of  Thierry 
and  Mignet,  and  the  fruits  of  the  English  system  be  historiettes  like 
those  of  the  author  before  us,  we  entreat  him  to  think  more  kindly  of 
lectures  and  lecturers  upon  revolutions  and  government. 

This  little  bit  of  nationality — perhaps  the  last  which  an  English- 
man, superstitiously  attached  to  the  memory  of  his  college  and  uni- 
versity, can  divest  himself  of — ^raust  be  regarded  only  as  an  e^Tception 
to  the  author's  general  liberality  of  sentiment.  As  he  is  understood  to 
be  one  of.  the  judices  nati-^the  hereditary  wise  men  of  our  blessed 
constitution,  it  is  refreshing  to  remark  in  him  any  indications  of  a  just 
way  of  thinking  on  political  subjects.  There  occur  here  and  there  iit 
the  work  expressions  which,  if  we  were  not  too  sanguine,  betoken  no 
friend  to  quarter-sessional  justice,  game  laws  and  corn  monopoliesi 
At  any  rate,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  politics,  his  head  and  heart  are 
evidently  right.  It  is  true,  he  has  given  us  in  "  The  Fall  of  Bern," 
the  wonted  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  picture  of  revolutionary  frenzy ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  scion  of  one  race  of  nobility, 
that  he  should  calmly  philosophize  on  the  demolition  of  another.  And 
even  here  there  is  evidence  of  a  discriminating  mind  ;  and  a  stroke  or 
two  of  truth  which  appear  worth  recording. 

The  hideous  ruf&ans  roamed  tliroughout  the  scene  of  magnificence,  with  which  they 
tliemselves  formed  the  most  striking  contrast,  panting  for  blood  and  plunder ;  still  it 
was  evident  that  the  mob  was  French,  for  in  all  their  licentiousness,  little  was  devas- 
tated ;  no  ornament  wantonly  defaced,  unless  it  wore  the  insignia  of  the  tyrtint,  as 
they  called  Loui<).  Pictures  and  tapestries,  mirrors  and  china  vases,  hung  untouched 
upon  the  walls,  or  stood  on  gilded  pedestals  unharmed.  In  this  the  French  seem  to 
differ  from  the  mob  of  other  countries,  who  in  general  love  mischief  more  than  crime. 
The  direct  contrary  was  observable  throughout  the  Parisian  troubles  of  that  epoch  -  -  - 

'J'he  mad  rabble  round  were  shouting  their  revolutionary  songs,  with  their  universal 
refreiuy  or  chorus  of  blocd,  in  which  numbers  always  joined  : — the  most  general  was 
the  well-known  one  of  Ca  IrOf  Les  Aristocraies  a  la  Lanierne^  And  the  sanguinaxy 
precept  was  not  confined  to  expres«ion,  for  at  every  turn  they  grouped  around  some 
individual  of  more  decent  apparel  than  usual,  or  of  nobler  mien,  and  caased  them 
immediately  to  account  for  such  suspicious  appearance.  Auy  passenger,  witli  at  ail  a 
sacerdotal  look,  stood  in  even  greater  peril.  Of  the  chance  suspected,  some  ran,  some 
stood  and  expostulated,  charmed  the  mob  with  tlieir  eloquence,  or  stumbling  in  their 
harangue,  fell  victims  for  lack  of  oratory.  The  most  successful,  however,  were  those 
who  took  the  cruel  sport  in  good-humour,  and  parried  off  blows  by  jests.  Wit,  next  to 
crime,  was  the  best  safeguard. — The  Fall  of  Bern,  vol.  ii. 

Once  out  of  the  hearing  of  "  revolutionary  songs/*  the  traveller 
enjoys  the  free  use  of  his  own  good  sense;  and  he  allows  it  freo 
scope,  even  where  an  hereditary  senator  might  have  been  expected  to 
restrict  its  operations. 

Amongst  the  many  and  important  political  truths,  which  came  to  light  and  to  ftill 
proof  during  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  none  more  completelj 
established,  than  the  total  wortblessness  and  ineptitude  of  a  government  purely  09 
principally  aristocratic,  to  support  the  state  through  a  trying  crisis.— TA*  Fall  of 
Bent,  vol.  ii. 
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Zurich,  more  commercial  than  any  of  its  Bister  cities,  was  therefore  attached  to 
independence  on  more  solid  principles  than  the  mere  honour  which  spirited  up 
Bern« — Ibid, 

"  Tt  is  the  curse  of  republics  surrounded  by  monarchies,  that]the  wealthy,  the  illus- 
trious, and  the  high-descended  of  the  former  must  turn  to  the  countries  of  the  latter 
for  their  sentiments,  for  a  model  of  their  demeanour,  in  search  of  a  firaternity,  in  short, 
which  they  have  not  at  home." 

'*  Then  was  the  Ostracism  of  the  Athenians  wise,'*  observed  Eugene. 

"  It  was,"  replied  his  parent.  And  -a  pause  ensued,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation  for  that  time. — Ibid, 

The  traveller  Iq  Prussia  upon  Ihe  Rhirte,  boasts  his  - "  habitual 
freedom  of  allusion  to  kings  and  tetrarchs,  their  serving  men  and 
serving  women."  He  could  not  have  bethought  himself  of  his  propen- 
sity in  a  more  favourable  spot.  As  far  as  he  has  e:iercised  his  liberty, 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  it ;  only  we 
think  he  might  have  found  more  frequent  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  monarch  of  Prussia  might  devote  some  of  the  revenues  of  these,  his  richest  and 
newly  acquired  territories,  to  the  completion  of  this,  their  proudest  monument  [the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.]  He  is  prodigid  of  favour  and  complaisance  to  the  archbishop 
and  to  the  Catholic  dignitaries  of  the  old  electorate,  greatly  indeed  to  the  discontent  of 
the  Lutherans  of  this  region.  The  completion  of  the  cathedral  would  be  something 
more  solid,  than  the  military  honours  which  his  ordounance  allows  to  the  archbishop. 
But  then  a  hundred  recruits  per  annum  the  less  would  be  drilled — and  what  axe  arts 
and  antiquities  compared  with  the  drill  1 

Bayonets  and  tobacco !  these  are  all  the  sights  and-sounds  in  Prussia,— 

Tutto  e  Corpo  di  guardia,  ovunque  movi 

Per  Terma  Prussia  a  ingrati  passi  il  piede ; 

Ne  profumi  altri,  che  di  pippa,  trovi. 

La  tutti  i  sensi  Tirannia  ti  fiede ; 

Che  il  tabacchesco  fumo,  e  i  tenti  sgherri. 

Fan  che  ognor  1'  uom  la  odora,  e  porta,  e  vede. 

But  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Prussia.  Her  police  I  have  ever  found  the  least 
impertinent  of  any  nation.  Victor  Cousin,  the  philos(^her,  whom  it  held  in  durance 
for  mouths  without  a  cause,  was  quite  fascinated  with  its  attentions,  and  declared 
German  gend'armes  the  most  amiable  of  constables. — The  Rhine,  vol.  iii. 

The  following  reflections  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  German  statesman, 
and  breathed  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  very  truly  hit  oflf  the 
pseudo-liberal  and  would-be  popular  despots  of  the  continent. 

"  You  see,  sir  Englishman,  what  public  life  is  in  the  lands  of  despotism.  Office, 
character,  consideration,  are  all  held  on  the  oriental  tenure  of  being  accompanied  with 
good  fortune  and  success.  The  merits  of  a  man,  his  past  character,  his  talents  are  never 
weighed,  when  by  accident  he  trips." 
"  Yet  the  character  I  have  heard,  even  from  you  yourself,  of  your  monarch — " 
**  Nay,  talk  not  of  the  liberal  inclinings  of  despots  ;  they  do  but  coquet  with  free- 
dom, like  Alexander  of  Russia.  A  thorough,  honest  tyrant  were  better  far  than  their 
capricious  fits  of  acting  Trajan.  They  are  sick  of  the  sweet,  power,  at  times,  and  would 
flavour  it  with  that  agreeable  bitter,  popularity.  ITiey  are  the  amiable  in  their 
morning-frocks,  and  not  the  less  despots  the  next  hour  in  their  robes  and  sceptres. 
Besides,  they  always  delegate  their  power,  and  never  their  benignity.  And  tyranny, 
instead  of  being  mildened  by  transmission  from  hand  to  hand,  becomes  from  the  process 
rather  distilled  into  its  most  concentrated  spirit." — The  Castle  of  the  Convent  Lake, 
vol.  iii* 

He  somewhere  speaks  of  "  the  free  government  which  Louis  thought 
either  proper  or  prudent  to  octroy  to  his  people."  This  spirt,  we 
suppose,  proceeds  from  the  lively  genius  of  the  great  nation  itself, 
still  true  to  its  old  character.  It  has  a  bad  government  to  be  sure ; 
our  author  contends  that  France  must,  of  necessity,  be  always  ruled 
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by  the  Sejani — ^but  then  the  bad  goveinment  serves  to  make  good 

jokes  upon. 

As  a  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the  author  of  the 
Historiettes  offers  some  pretensions.  But  his  work  contains  more 
evidence  of  his  capacity  to  enjoy,  than  of  his  power  to  describe  the 
great  works  of  nature  among  which  he  has  laid  the  scenes  of  his 
fictions,  and  where,  no  doubt,  he  beguiled  the  less  interesting  portions 
of  his  tour  by  concocting  these  Historiettes.  The  following  are 
judicious  remarks,  which  if  fairly  applied  in  one's  own  case,  would 
have  explained  the  reason  of  many  a  disappointment  vainly  attributed 
to  other  causes. 

The  beauties  of  Nature  are  never  so  gratifying  as  when  they  seem  to  present  them- 
selves by  chance. — To  go  absolutely  and  with  pleasure  prepense  in  search  of  a  prospect, 
makes  the  feeling  which  it  excites  cold  and  artificial, — ^it  limits  the  enjoyment  to  the 
eye  merely,  and  shuts  out  that  noble  accompaniment  of  thought,  which,  had  one 
stumbled  by  chance  upon  such  a  scene,  could  not  have  been  wanting. — The  Regicide's 

Family,  vol.  i. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted,  if  these  chefs  d*<Buvre  of  Nature's  arrangement  or  caprice 
are  most  productive  of  pleasurable  sensations  :  their  effect  is  too  overpowering,  too 
absorbing,  too  exclusive  of  that  accompanying  train  of  thought,  which  oft  heightens  the 
charm  of  less  romantic  spots  far  above  that  of  places  more  famed  and  sought,  "  You 
cannot  both  eat  your  cake,  and  have  it,"  saith  tlie  proverb  ;  and  so  can  you  not  enjoy 
aught  in  anticipation  without  diminishiug  the  sum  of  final  pleasure,  and  converting  a 
portion  of  it  into  disappointment.  This  perhaps  is  the  secret  of  the  frequent  failure  of 
Nature's  choicest  scenes  in  producing  their  efifect. — Ibid, 

The  following  is  his  boldest  effort  at  description.  The  subject  is 
grand,  and  might  excuse  a  much  less  successful  attempt  to  convey  an 
idea  of  it,  than  the  present.  The  travellers,  that  is  to  say,  our 
author  and  his  heroes,  are  pursuing  their  way  with  difficulty  among 
the  ravines  of  the  Swiss  mountains. 

One  of  these  we  encountered,  which  proved  a  very  ravine  of  ice  ;  and  we  descended 
into  its  depths  and  ascended  in  the  same  manner  by  steps,  which  the  hatchet  of  Oscar 
instantaneously  formed.  It  was  a  novel  and  no  agreeable  situation,  to  find  oneself  in 
its  depth,  chill,  blue  barriers  rising  up  on  each  side,  and  the  murky  cloud  shutting  out 
sky  and  sun,  a  fit  vaulting  for  such  a  dungeon. 

As  we  regained  the  snowy  surface  of  the  mountain's  side,  we  emerged  fromtlie  cloud, 
which  rolled  in  white  voluminous  folds  beneath  us,  illuminated  by  the  bright  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  The  valleys  below  were  hidden  from  our  view,  whilst  the  heights  of 
the  snowy  Alps  above  lifted  themselves  up  in  awful  solitude.  We  could  now  descry, 
and  we  felt  awe  in  doing  so,  the  particular  appearance  of  these  unseen  and  unapproach- 
able summits,  the  bleached  granite  peaks,  against  which  the  scarcely  whiter  snow- 
drifts lay  couched — the  wide,  irregular  summit,  which  to  the  eye  below  had  seemed  a 
peak,  and  which  now  appeared  a  broad  round  scalp,  with  a  roll  of  snow  around  its 
ridge,  hke  a  fillet  or  a  crown.  The  sky  was  no  longer  of  that  light,  transparent  blue, 
which  cheers  the  upturned  looks  of  men — ^it  was  of  a  deep,  blackening,  awful  hue,  and 
seemed  repulsive  of  the  audacious  glance,  that  dared  Co  scan  its  depUis  so  near.  The 
utter  solitude  was  the  most  awful  of  the  smisations  awakened  by  the  scene,  for  our 
steps  upon  the  "  crumping  snows,"  were  but  those  of  insects  mtruding  upon  such 
vastness  ---------------- 

As  we  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  a  sudden  gust  from  below  rushed  upwards, 
and  penetrating  the  cloud  that  still  rolled  beneath  us,  made  a  rent  in  it,  as  it  were, 
and  opened  for  us  a  vista  to  the  valley.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  phenomena  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Deep  through  the  vapoury  cloud,  which  rolled  and  closed  gradually 
round  the  breach  made  in  its  mass,  we  descried  the  gay  fields  and  groves,  and  with 
some  difficulty  the  torrent  below,  the  sun  shining  on  the  depth  of  the  valley,  as  upon 
us,  whilst  the  pent  of  the  mountain  side  that  we  descried  beneath  lay  under  the  shaaow 
of  the  cloud,  except  where  the  slanting  rays  penetrated  through  the  breach. — 7^ 
Regicide's  Family,  vol.  i« 
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Whatever  be  the  merit  of  this  and  similar  essays,  the  traveller  never 
bores  his  readers  with  the  picturesque,  like  the  disciples  of  the 
Waverley  school.  Indeed,  his  great  merit  throughout  is,  that  he  is  not 
tiresome.  He  passed  lightly  from  topic  to  topic,  and  from  scene  to  scene ; 
and  if  he  fails  of  producing  any  powerful  e£fect>  at  least  he  does  not 
weary  us  by  the  pains  he  is  at  to  produce  it.  In  one  respect,  perhapsi 
a  little  more  labour  might  have  improved  his  work,  without  rendering 
it  more  elaborate^  He  writes  fashionably,  that  is,  carelessly,  and 
although  the  style  is  easy,  agreeable  and  often  elegant^  and  though 
we  would  not  have  had  its  loose,  gliding  sentences  too  tightly  screwed 
up  and  turning  too  stiffly  on  their  hinges,  yet  still  we  must  object  to  a 
laxity  that  often  amounts  to  a  total  want  of  legitimate  connexion. 
Many  sentences  are  so  rude  as  would  oblige  the  reader,  if  he  were 
very  anxious  for  the  meaning,  to  run  them  over  a  second  time,  an 
unpardonable  fault  in  light  reading,  where  the  sense  should  be  as 
perceptible  through  the  medium  of  language,  as  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
of  a  clear  spring.  The  author,  no  doubt,  was  resolved,  and  rightly  so, 
at  any  rate,  to  avoid  being  laborious ;  but  in  respect  of  style,  it  is  the 
reward  of  labour  to  hide  itself  under  the  facility  which  it  gives.  From 
inany  of  Washington  Irving^s  admired  historiettes  take  away  the 
polished  ease  of  the  language,  and  they  will  sink  to  the  level  of  our 
author's;  scarcely  happier  in  incident,  or  character^  or  description, 
and  far  less  happy  in  moral  and  political  observation. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observcy  that  we  have  seldom  seen  so 
much  good  sense,  liberality^  acuteness  of  observation  and  powers  of 
composition,  united  with  so  much  poverty  of  imagination,  and  puerility 
In  the  conception  of  character  and  incidents.  If  we  have  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  possesses  talents  of 
one  kind,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  those  of  another.  He  has  every 
qualification  requisite  for  making  an  instructive  and  amusing  traveller ; 
be  has  not  a  single  qualification  requisite  for  making  an  instructive  or 
amusing  novelist.  Let  him  then  abandon  fiction,  and  confine  himself 
to  observation.  He  has  one  good  property ; — his  merits  and  his  failings 
are  his  own ;  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  entirely  aui  generis ^  and  we 
thank  him  that  he  has  not  given  us  what  there  is  now  a-days  but  too 
much  reason  to  anticipate  on  all  occasions,  a  second-rate  Waverley 
romance,  or  a  first-rate  Fashionable  novel. 
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We  have  been  guilty  of  an  omission  towards  our  readers.  In  not 
having  sooner  informed  them  that  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller  on  the 
Continent,  of  which  so  many  amusing  parts  appeared  in  our  Magazine 
of  the  last  year,  has  been  published  in  a  collected  and  completed 
shape.  To  those  who  read  the  part  which  appeared  in  The  London 
Magazine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  rest,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  Italy,  is  equal  to  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  travellers  who 
may  be  useful — those  who,  by  long  residence  in  a  country,  are  enabled 

•  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  ;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Continent. 
By  Thomas  Jefferaon  Hogg,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    1827. 
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to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cotidition  of  a  people^  and 
those,  whose  minds  heiug  excited  hy  the  first  obvious  differences  in 
national  manners,  catch  the  traits  of  character  which  long  acquaint- 
ance makes  us  overlook  as  trivial.  For  hasty  travellers  to  perform 
their  task  well,  more  acuteness  and  clearness  of  perception  is  requisite 
than  they  commonly  bring  to  the  task,  and  the  books  which  they 
execute  become  mere  guides,  and  bad  ones ;  imperfect  catalogues  of 
pictures,  erroneous  measurements  of  buildings,  fade  descriptions  of 
scenery,  with  some  traditional  observations  on  national  character, 
which  characterize  the  nation  of  the  traveller  himself  more  than  the 
nation  which  he  describes.  In  fact  a  man  is  not  made  fit  for  writing  a 
book,  merely  because  he  travels ;  but  when  he  is  on  other  accounts,  fit 
to  speak  and  be  listened  to,  the  observations  which  are  excited  even  by 
the  most  ordinai7  route  abroad,  can  seldom  fail  to  be  interesting. 
Mr.  Hogg  has  talents  which  would  make  a  journey  from  London  to 
York,  or  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Whitechapel,  or  from  any  place 
to  any  other  where  human  beings  could  be  seen  in  the  intermediate 
space,  new  and  amusing.     Italy  needed  such  a  travelled. 

After  all  the  mawkishness  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  Italy,  unhappy  whether  praised  or  abused — o  vinci- 
trice  0  vinta — the  sentimentality  about  art ;  the  sentimentality  about 
processions  ;  the  sentimentality  about  climate,  and  the  sentimentality 
about  morals,  it  is  as  agreeable  to  hear  the  observations  of  a  man  who 
walks  with  his  eyes  open,  his  mind  unprejudiced,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
quackery  in  his  heart,  as  it  would  be  to  taste  a  glass  of  port,  after 
being  nauseated  with  an  overdose  of  constantia,  or  frontignac.  t 

The  weakness,  if  we  may  term  it  so,  of  the  author  is  an  excessive 
hatred  of  priests,  carried  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  justice.  On 
every  priest's  head,  from  the  Pope  to  the  begging  friar,  a  caput 
lupinum  is  set.  Wherever  one  shews  himself,  he  is  butchered  without 
remorse.  The  agents  of  the  police,  who  are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
annoying,  scarcely  fare  better.  The  following  trait  of  these  function- 
aries in  Rome  justifies  a  little  indignation  : — 

«  Friday,  November  18.— I  went  first  to  the  police  about  my 
passport ;  they  had  not  sent  it  to  the  office ;  I  was  therefore  required 
to  call  again.  They  readily  gave  me  the  address  of  a  secretary  of 
legation  ;  but  that  of  a  noble  lady,  who  had  the  good,  or  bad  fortune 
to  be  of  a  family  opposed  to  the  government,  and  friendly  to  human 
freedom  and  happiness,  they  would  not  give :  they  pretended  not  to 
know  the  names  of  her  father  or  husband ;  but  impertinently  said,  that 
they  were  the  names,  perhaps,  of  some  tradesmen ;  as  if  a  foreigner 
were  to  inquire  in  London  at  the  alien  office  for  the  residences  of  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Holland,  and  were  to  be  answered,  with  a  spite  not 
less  ludicrous  than  pitiful, — really  we  never  heard  of  such  people ;  that 
old  woman  selling  apples  there  is  called  Grey,  she  perhaps  can  inform 
you  where  her  relations  live ;  and  the  only  Holland  we  know  is 
Holland  the  cat's-meat  man,  he  will  pass  this  way  presently  with  his 
barrow,  and  you  can  there  deliver  your  letters  to  him." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  severe  justice  on  a  priest : — 

"  I  looked  at  the  outsideof  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  walked  at 
least  a  mile  out  of  the  gate  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
June,  1827.  P 
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Wfie6  I  ^t  thcfte,  a  vile  priest  would  not  let  me  see  them,  Imt  said  it 
Wa6  6oihe  feetst-day,  and  prated,  or  preached,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
te  show  the  that  he  had  reason.  He  said  that  he  had  refused  to  admit 
Ihe  wiffe  of  the  Russian  ambassador ;  and  added,  ^  You  are  a  foreigner, 
knd  therefore  must  know  her.'  Such  was  the  simplicity,  or  stupidity, 
of  fhe  monk:  you  are  a  foreigner  from  Patagonia,  and  must  therefore 
kn<i#  Mrs.  Smith  of  Hornsey." — Vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

The  following  is  an  admirable  trait  of  a  modern  Roman  author  :— 

*'  1  found  Vasi's  Itinerary  of  Rome  a  most  useful  book  ;  as  I  had 
an  early  edition,  it  had  the  amusing  dedication,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
later  editions  ;   this  unique  composition  runs  thus  :-— 

*  A  San  Pietro, 

Principe  degli  Apostoli, 

Prime  Vicario 

Di  Gesu  Cristo, 

e  gran  protettore 

della  citt^  di  Roma, 

Mariano  Vasi, 

Antiquario  Romano, 

cd  Academico  Etrusco 

di  Cortona, 

la  presentc  opera 

d.  d.  d.' 

^^  It  is  said  that  the  venerable  antiquary  dedicated  the  first  edition 

to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;  but  as  that  gracious  person  ungraciously 

forgot  to  give  him  the  usual  fee  of  five  louis,  and  as  he  could  not  find 

any  one  else  who  would  pay  that  sum,  he  dedicated  it,  in  despair,  to 

the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 

"  That  such  a  thing  should  be  perpetuated  in  Rome,"  Mr.  IL 
observes, "  shows  the  state  of  the  public  intellect  and  the  Roman 
character  better  than  twenty  Corinnas.*' 

There  ils  good  sense  in  the  following  remarks  on  executions>  though 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subjet ;  that  on  confessions  is  new  as 
well  as  perfectly  satisfactory : — 

"  Persons  often  adinite  those  institutions  which  they  liave  not,  and 
of  which  they  have  no  opportunity  to  see  the  defects.  In  England  I 
have  heard  sensible  persons  remark  that  the  guillotine  is  a  more 
humane  punishment  than  hanging,  which  is  odious  and  disgusting ; 
here  I  found  that  people  are  in  love  with  hanging ;  they  complained  of 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  said  that  the  body  jumps  about,  and  is 
convulsed,  after  the  separation  of  the  head.  All  unnecessary  pain  to 
the  unhappy  criminal  i^ould  be  avoided  ;  but  a  punishment,  which  19 
meant  chiefly  as  a  warning  to  others,  is  not  the  less  effectual  because 
it  is  shocking.  Rome  was  thrown  to-day  into  a  bustle,  most  unusual 
in  such  a  quiet  place,  by  the  execution  of  two  men  for  stabbing  a 
person  who  was  a  member  of  some  secret  society,  and  whom  they 
fiudpected  of  an  intention  to  betray  them.  They  met  death  with  great 
fortitude ;  as  they  were  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  one  of  them  spoke  to  a  girl,  who  was  his  sweetheart,  and  was 
sitting  at  a  window  ;  she  immediately  fainted. 

**  There  was  a  considerable  delay  in  consequence  of  their  not  con- 
fessing, which  is  here  considered  a  necessary  prelude  to  execution.  I 
aiii  told  that  the  trial  is  always  in  secret ;  that  even  the  accused  is 
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not  present ;  the  public,  therefore,  can  never  be  satisfied  that  t2i€ 
sentence  is  just.  If  the  investigation  be  perfectly  public,  and  conducted 
^  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  why  require  a  confession,  which  is  generally  extorted 
by  unworthy  arts  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  party  about  to  be 
hanged  should  be  pleased  with  the  prospect  before  his  eyes ;  the  opera- 
tion is  not  intended  for  his  gratification,  but  for  the  benefit  of  society ; 
it  is  not  to  please,  but  to  displease  him,  that  to  a  certain  degree  trouble 
is  taken  and  expense  incurred.  Then  why  do  we  endure  the  odious 
hypocrisy  of  making  him  say,  I  die  contented  ?  If  that  were  true,  civil 
society  would  say  to  him — Oh,  you  wish  to  be  hanged,  do  you? — th^n 
we  will  not  hang  you,  because  our  object  is  to  punish  you  !  It  is  only 
the  conviction  that  this  assertion  is  false,  that  makes  it  tolerable. 
The  best  reparation  that  a  person  in  such  a  situation  can  make  for  the 
crimes  he  has  committed,  is  not  to  say,  I  die  contented,  but,  I  die 
exceedingly  discontented,  and  with  extreme  reluctance ;  I  assdVe  all 
Christians,  that  the  condemned  cell  is  a  dismal  habitation,  much  worse 
than  I  had  supposed ;  that  a  near  prospect  of  the  new  drop  is  most 
uninviting ;  and  even  the  assurance,  that  in  five  minutes  after  the 
platform  falls  I  shall  certainly  be  in  heaven,  which  the  ordinary  always 
makes  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  to  persons  in  my  situation,  is, 
I  find,  but  poor  consolation." — Vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hogg  says,  that  a  punishment  is  effectual,  because 
it  is  shocking  ;  but  when  it  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  shocking,  it 
is  an  infiiction  on  society,  as  well  as  a  punishment  to  the  criminal. 
There  are  many  punishments,  on  other  accounts  perhaps  advisable^ 
that  policy  would,  on  this  account,  condemn ;  for  instance,  the  con- 
stant exposure  of  criminals  in  chains  in  the  public  streets.  These 
spectacles  of  misery  cannot  be  witnessed  without  pain,  unless  habit 
deprives  them  of  their  effect,  and  if  it  does,  it  deprives  them  of  their 
utility  also.  We  would  rather  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  crimis 
once  a-year  by  losing  a  pocket-handkerchief,  than  be  reminded  of  it 
^very  day  by  the  public  exhibition  of  disgusting  punishments.  People 
too  readily,  also,  sympathize  with  criminals,  if  there  be  any  appearance 
of  cruelty  in  punishments,  and  you  then  lose  more  in  the  uncertainty  of 
the  infliction,  than  you  gain  in  the  terror. 

The  following  fact  is  worth  noting  as  of  practical  importance  ;  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  mentioned  before : — 

«« I  observed  that  many  of  the  arches  in  this  building  (an  amphi- 
theatre) were  composed  of  large  earthen  vessels  walled  together, 
instead  of  bricks  or  stones ;  and  on  pointing  out  the  peculiarity  to  my 
friend,  who  was  better  informed  on  those  subjects  than  myself,  he  told 
me  that  it  is  very  common  in  ancient  Roman  works  for  the  sake  of 
lightness;  as  it  must  answer  that  purpose  effectually,  and  as  the 
strength  of  a  spherical  earthen  vessel,  and  its  power  of  supportipg 
mere  pressure,  is  great ;  I  should  conceive,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  modern  structures.'' 

Mr.  Hogg's  remarks  on  the  Pantheon  are  worth  quoting : — 

^^  Tuesday,  November  29. — Of  the  Pantheon,  the  portico  is  noble ; 
tai  the  interior  more  striking  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen :  it 
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been  objected,  that,  by  reason  of  the  shortness,  or  lowness^  of  what 
may  be  called  the  cylindrical  part,  the  effect  of  the  cupola,  or  hemi- 
spherical part,  is  heavy  ;  that  it  seems  to  overlay  the  rest ;  but  the 
chief  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  the  edifice  is  the  great  effect  whicli  the 
cupola  produces  ;  if  the  walls  that  support  it  were  raised,  this  would 
be  diminished.  It  is  impossible  to  do  two  incompatible  things,  to  have 
a  cake  and  to  eat  it :  where  the  cupola  is  hoisted  up  on  high,  as  in  St, 
Peter's,  and  our  St.  Paul's,  the  effect  of  other  parts  may  be  increased, 
but  that  of  the  cupola  itself  is  lost.  The  whole  of  the  light  being 
admitted  through  the  round  hole  at  the  top,  is  a  beautiful  arrange- 
ment ;  that  the  hole  should  be  open  pleases  me  much ;  and  the 
naked  sky  appearing  through  it,  connects  the  internal  with  the  external 
world  in  a  noble  manner.  At  night,  when  all  within  is  perfectly  dark, 
the  moonlight  that  comes  quietly  through,  must  be  soft  and  pleasing ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  stars,  gently  creeping  across  the  zenith :  even  the 
rain,  pouring  down  upon  the  pavement,  is  grand  ;  the  distance  between 
this  aperture  and  the  walls  is  such,  that  they  may  be  adorned  with  all 
that  is  costly  in  art,  and  will  remain  undamaged,  whilst  the  shower 
rattles  upon  the  marble  floor,  which  is  gently  inclined  to  the  centre, 
and  there  pierced  with  holes,  so  that  the  rage  of  the  elements  glides 
away  without  injury.  A  patch  of  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  must 
strike  the  eye  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence  ;  the  small  tract  that  is 
exposed  to  the  storms  is  more  frequently  white  with  haM" — ^VoLii. 
p.  42. 

^  We  are  tempted  to  copy  the  following  fact,  concerning  the  compo- 
sition of  the  celebrated  ruins  at  Paestum,  connected  as  it  is  with  a 
striking  observation  on  the  state  of  the  population  of  Italy : — 

"  Whilst  we  viewed  the  ruins,  we  were  attended  by  a  guard  of  three 
dirty  soldiers,  whom  we  found  in  the  cottage  where  wc  dined  ;  they 
quietly  stood  by  and  said  nothing,  and  did  not  ask  for  money ;  but 
three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants  were  most  indefatigable  in  tormenting 
us  for  charity  all  the  time ;  they,  most  uncharitable  souls,  had  not  the 
charity  to  suffer  us  to  see  in  peace  what  we  had  come  so  far  to  see. 

"  The  stone  of  which  these  buildings  are  formed,  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  buildings  themselves ;  it  is  called  travertine,  and  is  evidently 
formed  of  petrified  straws,  canes,  and  reeds ;  that  is,  the  deposit  upon 
these  substances  has  hardened  into  most  durable  stones  ;  the  straws, 
canes,  and  reeds  have  perished,  but  they  have  left  their  forms  impressed 
on  the  stone.  Travertine  is  an  indurated,  calcareous  deposit  from 
water,  and  has  its  name  from  the  Teverone,  or  Anio,  near  which  river 
it  is  found  in  abundance.  The  ancients  called  it  tiburtine,  that  is,  of 
Tibur,  or  Tivoli.  Our  ultra  octagenerian  led  us  to  a  large  pillar  near 
the  river,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  formation ;  the  striating, 
or  fluting  of  the  reeds,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  many  places.  The 
stones  are  of  the  colour  of  cork,  and  full  of  flaws  and  holes,  so  large 
that  you  may  put  your  hand,  or  fist,  into  them  ;  the  cork  models, 
therefore,  represent  these  temples,  even  more  faithfully  than  other 
buildings. 

"  When  we  had  finished  our  observation  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 
we  sat  on  a  wall  till  the  carriage  came  up;  the  descendants  of  the 
luxurious  Sybarites  kept  steadily  begging  all  the  time.    I  questioned 
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one  of  them,  a  little  boy ;  he  told  me,  that  his  name  was  Hilary,  that 
he  was  ten  years  old,  that  his  father  was  dead,  his  mother  alive  ;  that 
he  had  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  had  no  small  money ;  it  had 
all  been  begged  away  long  ago  ;  but  T  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
I  had  in  my  pocket ;  at  first  he  put  it  into  the  crown  of  his  puritanical 
hat ;  but  he  soon  took  it  out,  and  commenced  eating  it  with  a  tone  of 
feeling  that  convinced  me  the  boy  was  hungry,  but  he  did  not  look 
miserable.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  learned  something  of  his 
mode  of  life ;  but  I  got  on  slowly  with  his  Calabrian  dialect,  and  the 
carriage  soon  drove  up. 

"  It  is  generally  prudent  in  Italy,  at  least  for  persons  who  have  a 
prejudice  against  being  starved  to  death,  to  carry  some  bread  in  their 
pockets  ;  I  have  frequently  given  part  of  it  to  beggars  as  a  test,  that  I 
might  estimate  their  poverty  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received : 
1  have  always  found  that,  however  stale  it  might  be,  it  was  an  accept- 
able donation.  When  I  have  been  at  my  solitary  meal  at  an  inn,  two 
or  three  famished  cats  have  often  come  about  me,  with  thin  flanks, 
asking  looks,  and  hungry  mewings ;  if  I  threw  a  crust  of  bread  to 
them,  far  from  rejecting  the  offer,  as  in  England,  they  would  scramble 
for  it  and  devour  it  greedily  ;  wherever  I  found  that  the  cats  would 
fight  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  I  was  convinced  that  there  were  many 
empty  stomachs  near,  both  of  men  and  animals,  and  that  hunger 
reigned  lord  paramount." — Vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

4 

Mr.  Hogg's  account  of  the  closing  of  the  holy  door  at  Rome,  at  the 
end  of  the  jubilee,  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  unlike  any  that  has  yet 
been  given  by  any  historian  of  the  Pope's :— • 

*^  At  four  punctually  the  sound  of  trumpets  was  heard ;  a  procession 
issued  from  the  church,  passing  through  the  holy  door  ;  in  the  midst 
was  the  Pope  ;  he  was  also  clothed  in  white,  and  wore  a  gold  mitre, 
or  fool's  cap,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ugly ;  he 
seated  himself  on  his  white  throne,  and  remained  quiet  for  some 
minutes ;  he  was  greeted  with  loud  hisses,  which  are  here  a  token  of 
respect,  and  command  silence.  He  then  descended  and  performed 
some  ceremonies  ;  I  did  not  distinctly  see  them  ;  but  if  they  were  not 
childish,  foolish,  and  unmeaning,  I  beg  pardon  of  his  holiness,  for 
forming  an  erroneous  estimate  of  their  importance.  He  returned  to 
his  throne  ;  there  was  some  music :  1  must  say,  that  the  old  gentleman 
did  all  in  his  power  to  make  himself  agreeable :  he  read  us  some 
prayers,  and  even  sung  us  a  song,  attempting  at  the  end  a  regular 
flourish,  than  which  nothing  could  be  worse  ;  whether  his  infallibility 
extends  to  chess,  backgammon,  and  whist,  I  cannot  decide ;  it  certainly 
does  not  include  vocal  music.  I  sincerely  pitied  the  poor  old  man  ;  he 
looked  the  picture  of  death,  and  had  been  raised  from  his  bed  to 
personate  St.  Peter,  to  deceive  nobody,  and  to  make  a  few  Englishr' 
stare :  he  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  robes  ;  his  cum- 
brous mitre  oppressed  his  aching  head  ;  he  raised  his  heavy  eyes,  and 
his  bloodless  liands,  and  seemed  to  say, — how  painful  are  hypocrisy, ^ 
folly,  and  fraud,  to  a  sick  and  dying  man ;  Why  had  he  not  strength  of 
mind  to  strip  off  his  gilded  trumpery,  and  standing  up  in  a  plain  black 
coat,  to  say — may  God  bless  you  all,  good  people,  and  forgive  me ;  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  the  cheat,  let  me  go  home,  and  lie  in  bed^  i 
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cower  over  the  fire,  till  I  die  ?     The  cardinals  came  about  him  in  a 
fawning  manner,  and  changed  a  part  of  hb  dress. 

"  As  to  the  closing  of  the  door,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed ;  we 
had  expected  to  ^^  hear  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick : ''  the  Italians 
are,  and  always  have  been,  unrivalled  masons ;  and  we  hoped  to  have 
seen  the  Pope,  with  native  bricklaying  genius,  boldly  smack  the  mortar 
on  the  holy  threshold,  plant  a  brick  in  the  midst  of  it^  loudly  knock  it 
into  its  place  with  the  handle  of  his  trowel,  and  then,  with  the  point, 
neatly  shave  away  the  projecting  mortar,  and  so  on,  toties  quoties  ; 
applying  from  time  to  time  the  plumb-line,  with  the  knowing  look  of  a 
master  mason,  to  see  that  all  was  square,  until  the  holy  aperture  was 
rendered  impervious  by  a  fair  brick  wall.  But  alas  !  we  beheld  only 
the  feeble  pottering  of  an  impotent  and  fumbling  old  man :  he  blessed 
the  golden  trowel  with  its  handle  of  mother  of  pearl ;  he  blessed  the 
mortar,  he  blessed  the  bricks ;  the  poor  old  creature  blessed  every 
thing  that  came  in  his  way ;  but  whoever  wished  to  build  either  a 
pig-stye  or  a  wall,  would  choose  a  workman  who  blessed  less,  and 
effected  more.  He  contrived  to  lay  three  bricks  in  the  holy  door-way, 
using  his  mortar  sparingly,  as  if  it  had  been  lip-salve  ;  the  door  was 
then  closed  symbolically,  a  white  satin  curtain  decorated  with  a  cross 
in  golden  embroidery  was  drawn  over  it ;  it  was  like  the  rest,  a  type, 
that  IS,  a  falsehood.  The  stopping  up  the  extraordinary  road  and 
short  cut  to  divine  favour  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon, 
whether  in  token  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  no  one,  not  even  the  gunners  them- 
selves, knew.  The  holy  father  returned  to  his  throne,  and  with  much 
theiatrical  gesticulation,  gave  us  his  blessing,  which  concluded  the 
business.'^ 

The  remarks  on  the  Italian  language,  at  the  close  of  a  passage  on 
a  play  at  Padua,  are  new,  but  we  cannot  admit  them  to  be  just.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  Italians  is  slow,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  indolent ; 
every  letter  is  sounded. 

^^  At  nine  we  went  to  the  theatre ;  a  fine,  handsome  edifice ;  neat, 
clean,  and  cheerful ;  it  was  full,  too  full,  as  we  could  only  find  standing 
room  in  the  pit.  I  had  heard  that  the  ladies  of  Padua  are  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  want  of  beauty ;  1  do  not  doubt,  however,  that 
they  are  very  amiable  ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  ugliest  audience  I  ever 
saw,  even  in  Dublin. 

"  The  play  was  Medea ;  the  great  roaring  woman  who  enacted  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  was  making  the  loudest  and  the  most  frightfully 
odious  noise  I  ever  heard.  In  comparison  with  the  Italian,  the  French 
tragedy  is  simple  nature.  It  seems  to  argue  a  strange  imbecility  of 
intellect,  that  can  be  pleased  with  such  extravagant  and  monstrous 
Mint,  and  be  delighted  with  an  opera ;  in  the  latter,  the  overture  and 
the  songs  may  be,  and  generally  are^  veiy  beautiful ;  it  is  only  the 
rest  of  the  stuff  that  is  groaned,  squeaked,  or  whined  out,  with  a  most 
tiresome  monotony,  that  is  utterly  detestable;  but  in  the  tragedy 
there  is  no  good,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  bad  is  to  be  tolerated.  -  A 
few  minutes  of  the  tragic  theatre  will  cure  any  man's  conceit,  who  still 
imagines  that  the  Italian  language,  as  spoken,  is  most  harmonious ; 
and  will  convince  him,  that  of  all  tongues,  it  has  the  least  of  harmony ; 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  uttered,  arises  from  the  defective  articulation  of 
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the  Italians  ;  their  organs  of  speech  are  so  imperfect,  and  thfiy  are  ^o 
indolent,  that  they  have  turned  the  Latin  into  a  i^rt  of  child's  lan- 
guage, for  their  own  use ;  a  babe  cannot  say  mother,  it  ther^ore  says 
mamma ;  or  good  bye,  which  is  changed  into  tat& :  th«s,  for  pectu^^ 
they  say  petto ;  for  domina,  donna ;  {or  Jloree,fiori.'*'^Y 61.  ii.  p.  t2ii. 

The  following  scene  with  a  student  of  Padua  and  a  flax-dresser,  m 
a  vettttra,  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  the  farce  of  real  life  ia  Italy. 

"  The  student  drew  from  his  pocket  what  he  called  a  divine  work, 
and  insisted  on  my  reading  it ;  I  complied.  It  was  an  oration  that 
had  been  delivered  two  or  three  days  before,  in  a  church  at  Padua, 
by  an  Abate  Barbieri,  in  honour  of  the  benefactors  to  the  house  of 
industry,  or  hospital  for  the  poor.  The  speech  was  deficient  in  good 
taste,  but  not  in  a  certain  kind  of  talent ;  and  was  a  caricature  of  the 
style  of  Chateaubriand,  in  mawkish  sentimentality  and  false  brilliancy ; 
and  so  full  of  apostrophe  to  the  shades  of  benefactors,  to  diseoaselate 
widows,  weeping  orphans,  and  blind  beggars,  that  apostrophe  was  no 
longer  itself — it  ceased  to  be  turaing  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
discourse — there  was  nothing  but  apostrophe ;  and  the  reverend  orator 
walked  through  his  sermon  sideways,  like  a  crab ;  to  read  it,  indeed, 
was  to  ride  upon  a  very  apostrophizing  mule,  which  would  follow  every 
thing  but  its  own  nose. 

"  The  admiration  of  the  young  man  for  this  tawdry  stuff  gave  me  a 
low  opinion  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  university  of  Padua ;  tt  i« 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  a  German  university;  and  hardly 
unworthy  of  Oxford.  A  flax-dresser,  the  flax  still  sticking  to  his  coat, 
who  was  walking  along  the  road,  made  a  bargain  with  the  vetturino, 
and  got  inside ;  he  was  scarcely  seated,  before  the  student  insisted  on 
his  reading  the  divine  oration :  the  worthy  map  with  inuch  good-nature 
consented,  and  went  regularly  through  it ;  only  remarking  at  t^  top, 
middle,  and  bottom  of  eveiy  page,  Corpo !  e  iunga — stupmndkt' 
mente,  Body  o'  me  !  'tis  long — stupendously." 

If  the  listeners  to  sermona  had  as  much  candour  aiS  the  4a^*dre^ser^ 
they  would  always  join  chorus  in  the  same  renaark* 

The  abhorrence  of  priests,  and  of  the  vexatictns  of  despotic  govern- 
ments, which  shine  forth  ijQ  Mr.  Hogg's  book,  Qind  whiphjsso  o^te;!  the 
occasion  of  a  bitter  jest,  is  not  the  least  useful  part  pf  the  woilc.  Wfi 
have  taken  up  too  much  of  late  the  character  or  a  qov^laisAut  people^ 
who  are  xeady  to  find  every  thing  excusable  luidcr  which  other  pepple 
suffer ;  to  pass  by,  without  anger,  enormities,  frauds,  abusQ3,  and 
exactions ;  to  put  up  even  with  a  small  share  of  sufferjing  from  them^ 
is  considered  the  part  of  a  well-bred  nation.  It  w^s  by  a  contrary 
course  that  English  literature  formerly  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
on  Europe ;  it  was  by  the  remarks  of  our  writers,  not  on  national 
peculiarities,  but  on  defective  institutions,  on  the  abuses  of  prie^thood 
and  despotism,  as  much  as  by  the  example  of  our  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  an  effect  was  produced  upon  Frauce,  and^  through  Jranc^ 
on  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  of  which  we  have  seen  some  of  the  goog 
effects.  We  are  glad  Mr.  Hogg  has  restored  to  travellers  the  ancient 
custom  of  calling  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  knave  a  knave. 

There  are  some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  courts  of 
criminal  judtice  in  f  raace,  which  ase  very  ingemoiifi,  and  well  worth 
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considering,  on  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
Mr.  Hogg,  as  a  lawyer,  leans  perhaps  too  much  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions, but  he  gives  much  better  reasons  for  adhering  to  our  own 
rules  than  we  have  before  seen.  We  do  not  think  them  conclusive. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject,  however,  would  make  us  deviate  too 
much  from  that  conciseness,  which  we  admire  in  our  author.  We 
cannot  help  giving  as  a  conclusion,  a  reflexion  on  persecutions,  eli- 
cited by  the  theatre  at  Turin. 

"  There  have  been  many  violent  persecutions  for  matters  of  opinion 
and  conscience,  which  appear  to  concern  but  little,  any  one,  save  the 
wearers :  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  for  eating  garlic.  We  should 
suppose,  d  priori,  that  a  traveller,  who  came  to  a  square  in  Madrid, 
and  found  there  a  man  burning,  and  was  informed,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  that  it  was  for  being  a  Jew,  like  his  father  before  him,  and 
because  he  paid  a  little  too  much  respect,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
flesh,  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  would,  probably, 
think  the  reason  for  kindling  the  fire  insufficient ;  but,  if  he  were  told 
that  the  criminal,  although  often  warned  of  the  consequences,  would 
persist  in  eating  garlic,  and  afterwards  going  into  public  places,  we 
should  imagine,  that  he  would  cry,  '  That  is  right ;  if  you  run  short 
of  faggots,  I  will  give  you  a  few ;  help  yourselves  from  my  wood-stack ; 
I  will  lend  you  my  wife's  new  pair  of  bellows,  to  blow  up  the  fire  and 
singe  the  monster ! '  But  experience  and  history  contradict  specula- 
tions, which  to  our  reason  appear  to  be  so  probable." — ^Vol.ii.  p.  266. 
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This  is  a  prodigiously  clever  poem,  with  only  one  fault,  that  it 
cannot  be  read.  It  is  extraordinarily  smart,  but  of  a  miserable 
sameness ;  and  when  we  have  admired  the  cleverness  of  one  page,  we 
have  exhausted  our  admiration  of  the  whole  volume.  The  author's 
poetry  is  like  a  musical  snuff-box,  it  goes  off  at  score  with  a  tune  and 
variations,  and  we  exclaim,  vastly  pretty  indeed ;  it  strikes  up  the 
same  strain  again,  and  we  cry,  pish !  a  third  time,  and  we  fairly  shy 
it  out  of  window.  One  thing  there  is  uncommonly  good  in  it,  and 
that  is  the  free  use  of  proper  names,  with  delicious  asterics  and 
dashes  in  the  middle  of  them,  just  to  break  the  personality.  When 
noble  individuals,  persons  of  quality,  to  employ  the  phrase  of  our 
forefathers,  are  mentioned  with  a  smartness  equalled  by  few  waiting- 
women,  and  in  verse  rivalled  by  no  bellman,  all  readers  of  taste, 
discretion,  and  knowledge  of  things,  are  in  raptures.  For  our  parts 
we  are  come  to  that  pass  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  smartness 
and  the  verse,  and  read  Boyle's  Court  Guide,  sections  Grosvenor, 
Berkeley,  and  Portman  squares,  with  extreme  delight  and  much  polite 
edification.  Indeed  we  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the  Age  newspaper,  as 
the  spelling  and  style  are  more  scholar-like.  One  of  these  days  we 
design  turning  the  Court  Guide  into  an  exceedingly  biting  and  un- 
justifiably severe  satire,  which  will  have  a  wonderfully  extensive  sale 
(ask  Colburn)  merely  by  means  of  giving  a  cruelly  sharp  epithet,  and 

*  May.Fur.  In  Four  Cantos.    London*    Ainsworth.    1827. 
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a  cruelly  bad  line  to  every  name  of  note.  Our  chief  reason,  indeed, 
for  disparaging  the  incomparable  cleverness  of  May  Fair,  is,  that  we 
purpose  doing  something  on  the  same  plan,  only  better.  We  had 
scarcely  committed  this  rash  confession  to  paper  before  we  encoun- 
tered a  line  which  has  thrown  us  into  the  depths  of  despair — ^it  is 
inimitable : — 

"  The  C— h— e— I,  S— ft— n,  V— v— 1.'*— p.  94. 

That  is  not  to  be  surpassed  we  feel,  and  we  sicken  with  envy;   pine 

and  die  as  we  feel  it.     Three   proper   names,    and   only  one  line ! 

Matchless : — 

"  The  C— h— e— I,  S— ft— n,  V— v— 1." 

We  could  repeat  it  for  ever.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  tonmsh, 
furiously  fashionable,  as  the  precieuses  say,  to  cram  so  much  good 
company  into  so  small  a  space.  We  therefore  abandon  our  design 
on  Boyle's  Court  Guide,  confessing  that  we  cannot  excel  this  coup  de 
maitre,  and  declaring  ourselves  too  proud  to  sing  second  to  the  swan 
or  sparrow  (whichever  it  may  be,  for  we  are  no  judges  of  birds,)  even 
of  May  Fair.  And  now  that  there  is  no  rivalry  between  us,  we  feel 
a  return  of  our  wonted  justice,  and  like  less  men  of  the  ermine. 
Chancellors,  Chief  Justices,  and  such  rubbish,  having  no  temptation 
to  hold  the  scales  awry,  we  take  a  pride  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  impartiality.  And  now  we  look  again  at  the  book  we  find  excel- 
lent things  in  it,  and  we  espy  a  whole  passage  of  pleasant  satire, 
and  containing  no  plagiarisms  from  the  brass  plates  on  big  doors.  It 
is  pointed  against  the  late  opposition,  and  their  delicate  distress.  For 
ourselves  (for  we  too  are  politicians)  we  may  truly  say,  like  Mr.  Har- 
mony in  the  play,  "  that  we  always  loved  Mr,  Canningy  though  we 
never  said  so."  What  is  the  use  of  declaring  one's  admiration  for  a  man 
before  he  is  in  a  station  worthy  of  it.  When  he  is  placed  upon  a  hill, 
it  is  time  to  bombard  him  with  praise — to  set  him  in  a  blaze  of  adula- 
tion.    But  to  return,  as  the  French  say,  to  our  mutton  : 

No  man  of  sense  will  ever  swop 
His  conscience  till  he  knows  his  shop  : 
The  balls  may  shine,  the  cash  be  ready. 
He'll  wait  to  see  the  partners  steady. 
Not  wishing  to  receive  a  shock 
By  sudden  deficit  of  stock, 
JNo  matter  whether  lace  or  lawn 
For  which  he  put  his  soul  in  pawn. 
Yet,  'tis  the  deuce  for  politicians 
Wishing  to  better  their  conditions ; 
Accomplished  men  prepared  to  sing 
Heaven  save  the  rabble,  or  the  King ! 
To  live  in  awkward  times  that  pose 
A  genius  'twixt  the  ayes  and  noes ; 
To  keep  the  patriotic  sense. 
When  England  wants  it !  in  suspence. 
And  see  their  tra£Sc  at  a  stop. 
Until  they  know  which  is  the  shop ! 

If  fierce  on  one  side  or  on  t'other, 

A  moment  may  your  fortunes  smother ; 

And  the  feeble  partizan, 

Whoever  wins,  is  under  ban. 

Tis  pleasant  to  see  dext'rous  fools 

Thiu  alippmg  'twizt  the  party  stools ! 
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For  m«,  wkoie  multitade  of  siiii 
Is  always  friendly  to  the  ins  ; 
Whose  eloquence  by  instinct  spouts 
Against-those  criminals  the  outt-^ 
A  patriot,  Burdett  to  the  bone, 
Rarolved  to  call  my  soul  my  own  ; 
A  loftier  specimen  of  Brutus, 
I  hate  to  live  in  medio  tutus. 
Long  with  a  pension  to  be  tried. 
And  trample  on  the  falling  side. 

And  though  (for  years  in  Opposition) 

We  scorn  the  language  of  contrition  ; 

And  fifty  times  would  rather  beg, 

Tlian  to  the  Premier  make  a  leg ; 

Yet  if  he  makes  the  first  advances. 

Men  should  not  throw  away  their  chances  : 

And  though  we*d  rather  die  than  sink 

To  ask  the  thing  in  pen  and  ink ; 

Yet  if  he  thrusts  one  into  place, 

To  serve  one's  country's  no  disgrace. 

'Tis  true  ii>e  now  and  then  abused  him. 

But  those  were  trifles  that  amused  him ; 

'Tis  miderstood  that  ayes  and  noes 

May  differ  without  being  foes. 

Perhaps,  in  some  obscure  debate. 

Some  evening  when  the  house  sat  late. 

We  dropt,  in  party's  usual  way, 

Something  we  quite  forgot  next  day  ; 

Some  local  jest,  some  random  hit,  ^ 

Some  nonsense  tbat  then  pass'd  for  wit. 

But  hurry,  heat  of  argument ; 

Not  that  one  likes  the  word, — repent. 

Yet,  even  in  party's  fiercest  fever,  ' 

We  always  thought  him  monstrous  clever ; 

Though  H — e  might  growl,  and  T — m-y  sneer. 

The  truth  was  neither  here  nor  there. 

Through  N-wp — t's  squeak,  and  B-xt-n's  pmte. 

We  felt  the  leader  of  the  State. 

The  idle  world  might  call  it  satire,—- 

The  world  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

But  things  in  such  a  way  presented 

By  greatness  never  are  re^sented ; 

Mere  drops  between  the  cup  and  lip  : 

Your  wisest  men  will  sometimes  trip  : 

In  short,  'tis  known,  your  first-rate  minds 

Give  all  offences  to  the  winds. 

This  is  vastly  well  indeed.  Pointed  and  tripping,  a  quality  in  which 
the  writer  is  generally  deficient,  for  his  verse  commonly  goes  with  a 
plaguy  scrambling  limp,  a  kind  of  string-halt.  He  is  not,  in  truth, 
a  Thomas  Moore,  in  rhyme  or  persiflage,  nor  does  he  come  within 
ninety  degrees  of  him.  He  is  rather  a  Luttrel.  A  good  thing  in  a 
little  way.  Very  superior  tahle-heer—- Moore  liqueur.  A  drench  of 
the  one  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  its  flavour,  while  a  sip  of  the 
other  fills  all  the  sense  of  the  palate  with  a  pleasant  sting,  and  makes 
the  system  glow  to  the  finger's  ends.  Comparisons  such  as  these  are 
commonly  unfair ;  hut  when  a  versifier  talks  lightly  of  Moore,  and  actu- 
ally has  the  impudence  to  speak  of  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  exact  style  of 
Goldsmith's  Beau  Tibhs,  as  "  oldSidncy,****  a  pleasant  creature  as  lives ; 
but  now  growing  pursy  and  polemical  to  a  painful  degree/'  we  are 
irresistibly  tempted^  per  £rb  aut  ne&B,  to  bring  him  to  hiB  true  bearings. 
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We  can  allow  no  persons  but  our  lionoured  selves  to  take  liberties 

with  men  of  this  stamp.     And  with  Sidney  Smith  we,  even  we,  haT€i 

never  presumed  to  meddle.     Moore,  to  be  sure,  we  have  tumbled  and 

touzeled  about  once  or  twice,  but  more  in  the  way  of  friendly  romping 

than  rudeness  or  disrespect.     We  laugh  at  him  as  a  historian,  but  love 

him  as  a  poet.     The  proper  game,  "  the  small  deer,"  fit  for  the  author 

of  May  Fair,  is  such  as  he  very  happily  quizzes  in  the  following  passage, 

the  gentry  whom  we  have  dubbed  the  Pretenders,  the  Sayings  and 

Doings,  Vivian  Grey,  Granby  folks — men  who  brag  of  dinners  which 

they  never  ate,  and  show  their  invention  in  the  imagination  of  wines. 

'Tis  dinner !  silence  all,  and  state. 

Long  footmen,  peeresses,  and  plate, 

A  sprinkling  of  tbe  guards — ^some  lovers. 

My  memory  fails  me  in  the  covers — 

I  leave  them  to  those — gentlemen, — 

Who  wield  the  '*  fashionable  "  pen ; 

Historiographers  of  pies. 

Who  lay  the  carte  before  your  eyes. 

Adepts  in  all  the  tribes  of  jelly. 

The  very  toughest  names  they  '11  spell  ye. 

Through  all  the  p^te-climaz  soar. 

From  poisson  up  to  perigord  ; 

Or  stretching  still  a  higher  strain. 

Touch  the  rognons  a  la  champagne. 

Then,  as  their  lofter  genius  shines. 

Amaze  your  feelings  with  the  wines ! 

The  St.  Peray,  La  fitte — Ltmelle, 

You  think  the  bouquet  meets  your  smell ! 

La  Rose,  Leoville,  Letonr,  Preignac, 

You*d  swear  you  had  them  at  your  back ! 

The  Sillery,  cool,  delicious,  still, 

Yoo  feel  your  whole  machinery  thrill ! 

The  pink  champagne,  rich,  creamy,  sparkling. 

You  see  the  room  around  you  darlding  ! 

llie  king  of  cups,  the  grande  Bourgogne, 

You  feel  your  whole  Beven  senses  gone  1 

Though,  says  the  R-g-rs,  at  his  age 

He*d  like  a  little  Hermitage. 

But  others,  the  superior  works. 

Give  you  exact  the  spoons  and  forks. 

So  that  if  spoon  or  fork  be  miss'd. 

The  butler  buvs  them  for  a  list. 

Nay  others,  ahler  than  them  both. 

Square-inch  the  table  and  the  cloth ; 

(Of  Algebra -the  fine  appliance. 

The  modem,  mighty  march  of  science  !) 

Tell  you  how  many  of  them  dined  ; 

How  many  valets  stood  behind. 

How  many  buttons  on  their  coats. 

How  many  sauce  and  butter  boats ; 

How  many  fair  ones  fill'd  their  glasses. 

Who  bumpers  it !  who  sips,  who  passes  !-^ 

L^ng  live ! — ^ye  wonder  woxicing  works. 

Where  something  for  all  palates  links,— 

For  sixpence,  where  the  hungrysinuer. 

Miss  what  he  may,  will  find  a  dmTier. 

And  all  from  footmen  up  to  eooks. 

Own  yovL  the  very  book  of  books ! 

Here  we  stop,  but  not  without  confessing  our  persuasion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  aboye  expression  of  our  opinion,  May  Fair  will  be 
a  popular  and  admired  poem  for  the  next  three  weeks,  or  more.    We 
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have  ourselves  indeed  heard  it  hugely  eommended  by  some  persons  of 
bad  judgment,  a  sign  which  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  a  work. 
Most  judicious  was  Moliere  in  reading  his  comedies  to  his  cook. 
Whenever  we  observe  a  certain  class  of  people  approving  a  pro- 
duction, we  are  sure  it  will  prosper,  because  that  class  is  so 
immensely  large  a  one.  There  are,  indeed,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
really  wise  men  in  the  world.  Three  of  them  write  in  this  Magazine, 
Canning  is  the  fourth,  the  fifth  is  a  great  philosopher,  who  is  said  to 
exist  among  the  Kamschatdales,  and  of  the  being  of  the  sixth  we  have 
as  yet  no  certain  knowledge.  But  should  Mr.  Canning,  by  any  accident, 
retire  from  office,  we  shall  find  him  out  by  his  succeeding  to  the  Pre- 
miership. 


ALEXANDER'S  JOURNEY  FROM  INDIA  TO  ENGLAND.* 

It  is  an  ordinance  of  the  priesthood  of  the  empire,  a  visit  to  which 
Lieut.  Alexander  describes  in  his  book,  that  they  shall  subsist  entirely 
on  the  labour  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  race 
of  travellers,  that  little  more  is  necessary  for  their  success  than  the 
exercise  of  their  feet.  A  pair  of  stout  calves  seem  naturally  to  produce 
a  fine  healthy  quorte:  with  a  pair  of  eyes  the  traveller's  accomplish- 
ments are  undoubtedly  complete.  That  Mr.  Alexander  is  so  far 
supplied  with  these  latter  necessaries  he  has  determined  to  prove  to 
the  world,  by  prefixing  his  portrait ;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  study  of 
his  features,  a  spelling  of  his  titles,  and  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
travelling,  we  may  consider  ourselves  regularly  introduced  to  the 
Lieutenant,  and  commence  our  journey  together  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  good  companionship.  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  a  slight 
acquaintance,  we  must  expect  no  very  profound  remarks,  no  very  enlarged 
knowledge,  no  very  brilliant  wit ;  but  a  lively,  good  sort  of  young  man, 
who  can  draw,  and  chatter,  and  scribble,  and  laugh,  and  ride,  and  look 
wise  upon  occasion,  is  not  a  fellow-traveller  to  be  despised. 

On  the  16th  October,  1825,  Lieutenant  Alexander  took  leave  of  his 
"  much  esteemed  friends,"  at  Madras,  and  sailed  for  Rangoon  in  a 
transport,  conveying  troops  to  join  the  army  then  occupied  under  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  in  the  invasion  of  Burmah.  The  vessel  he  sailed 
in  was  the  Earl  Kellie,  five  hundred  tons,  and  was  exceedingly  crowded, 
there  being  a  soul  on  board  for  every  ton.  There  were  many  bodies 
in  the  ship,  however,  to  which  souls  are  not  usually  assigned.  Swarms 
of  cockroaches  and  centepides  infested  it,  and  some  of  the  latter 
were  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  the  deck  at  night  presented  a  curious  scene.  All  the 
European  soldiers  slept  on  deck.     The  amusements  of  the  day  seem 

*  Travels  from  India  to  England,  comprehending  a  visit  to  the  Burman  Empire,  and 
a  Journey  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey,  &c.  In  the  year  1825-36, 
containing  a  Chronological.Epitome  of  Uie  late  Military  Operations  in  Ava :  an  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  present  Mission  from  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  to  the 
Court  of  Tehran,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Causes  and  Events  of  the  existing  War  between 
Bussia  and  Persia :  with  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and 
illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plates.  By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.  lieut.  late 
H.  M*s  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  attached  to  the  Suite  of  Colonel  Macdonald  Kinnier, 
IC.L.S.  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Tehran.  London.  Parbury,  Allen>  anrf 
Co.     1827.    4to. 
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to  have  compensated  for  the  suffocation  of  the  uight ;  the  tahle  was 
amply  supplied ;  in  the  intervals  hetween  meals  the  voyager  read  and 
sauntered  heneath  the  thick  awnings.  In  the  evening  the  men  sat  in 
circles  on  the  decks^  amusing  themselves  with  songs  and  stones. 
Mirth  and  hilarity  reigned  on  hoard,  though  now  and  then  diversified 
with  British  ejaculations  on  the  slow  motion  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's description  of  this  part  of  his  voyage  fills  the  mind  with  soft 
and  agreeahle  ideas,  and  is  really  very  pleasant  reading. 

Whilst  the  vessel  was  in  smooth  water,  a  practice  took  place  which 
cannot  he  too  much  recommended.  The  men  were  exercised,  by  being 
marched,  and  made  to  run  round  the  decks,  to  the  sound  of  lively 
music:  the  men  were  thus  kept  in  high  health,  and  the  manceuvre 
afforded  almost  as  much  amusement  as  "  quizzing  the  pioneers." 
Gymnastic  exercises  might  be  advantageously  added  to  the  marching 
and  running.  During  the  evening  the  officers  had  their  share  of 
exercise  in  dancing  or  fencing,  and  rowing  round  the  vessel  in  the 
jollyboat.  On  the  12th  November,  in  sight  of  Little  Andaman  Island, 
a  monstrous  fish  of  the  genus  raia  made  its  appearance ;  its  length,  says 
Mr.  Alexander,  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth 
nearly  the  same.  Being  much  in  want  of  water,  the  vessel  anchored 
off  Little  Andaman  Island,  and  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Alexander,  and 
six  stout  lascars,  landed  in  search  of  it.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  came  upon  a  party  of  natives,  lying  on  their  bellies,  behind  bushes, 
armed  with  spears,  arrows,  and  long  bows,  which  they  bent  at  the  party 
in  a  threatening  manner. 

'  The  Lascars,  as  soon  as  they  saw  tbem,  fell  back  in  great  consternation,  levelling 
their  muskets,  and  running  into  the  sea  towards  their  boat*  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
we  could  prevent  the  cowardly  rascals  from  firing ;  the  tyndal  was  the  only  one  who 
stood  by  the  chief  mate  and  myself.  We  advanced  within  a  few  paces  of  the  natives, 
and  made  signs  of  drinking,  to  intimate  the  purpose  of  our  visit.  The  tyndal  (the 
steersman)  salaamed  to  them,  according  to  the  different  modes  of  salutation ;  he  spoke 
to  them  in  Malang,  and  other  languages ;  they  returned  no  answer,  but  continued 
crouching  in  their  menacing  attitude,  pointing  their  weapons  at  us  wherever  we  turned. 
I  held  out  my  handkerchief  towards  them,  but  they  would  not  come  from  behind  the 
bushes  to  take  it.  I  placed  it  upon  the  ground,  and  we  retired  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  pick  it  up  ;  still  they  did  not  move. 

I  counted  sixteen  strong  and  able-bodied  men  opposite  to  us,  many  of  them  veiy 
lusty ;  and  further  on  six  more.  They  were  very  different  in  appearance  from  what 
the  natives  of  the  Great  Andaman  are  described  to  be,  namely,  a  puny  race.  The 
whole  party  was  completely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  stout  man,  nearly  six  feet 
in  height,  who  was  standing  up  along  with  two  or  three  women  in  the  rear :  he  wore 
on  his  head  a  red  cloth,  with  white  spots.  They  were  the  most  furious  and  wild- 
looking  beings  I  ever  saw.  Their  hair  was  frizzled  or  woolly  ;  they  had  flat  noses, 
with  small  red  eyes.  Those  parts  of  their  skin  which  were  not  besmeared  with  mud 
(to  defend  them  probably  from  the  attacks  of  insects)  were  of  a  sooty  black  colour; 
their  hideous  faces  seemed  to  be  painted  with  a  red  ochre. 

On  returning  to  the  island,  with  a  subaltern's  party,  they  discovered 
another  and  a  larger  party  of  natives. 

^  Advancing  towards  the  spot  at  which  they  were  pointing,  we  discovered  a  party  of 
sixty  OS  seventy  of  the  natives  waiting  in  ambush  our  approach.  We  went  towards 
them,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  show  us  another  proof.  So  little  intention  had  we  of 
molesting  or  injuring  them,  that  we  had  brought  with  us  several  looking-glasses,  cloth, 
and  baubles  to  give  them.  However,  we  had  no  sooner  got  within  fifteen  yards  of 
them  than  we  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  struck  several  of  us.  I 
received  a  scratch  in  the  leg,  which  lamed  me  for  several  days  after.  We  immediately 
extended  the  files  to  skirmishing  order,  and  returned  with  a  round  of  musketry,  which 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  them.    Fixing  bayonets,  we  then  charged  them ;  bvt 
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they,  well  knowing  the  intricacies  of  the  jungle,  and  being  extremely  nimble,  succeeded 
in  not  only  effecting  their  escape,  but  also  in  carrying  off  the  disaUed  of  their  party. 
We  were  brought  up  by  a  deep  pool,  and  saw  them  making  off  on  the  other  side, 
shooting,  Yahun  !  Yahun  ! 

After  this  encounter  the  party  penetrated  into  a  jangle,  of  which 
the  description  is  good. 

We  advanced  about  a  couple  of  miles  without  seeing  any  more  huts,  or  natives,  and 
no  quadrupeds  of  any  sort.  The  wood  into  which  we  penetrated,  and  in  which  the 
bugle  alone  kept  us  together,  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  disnud  that  can  possibly 
be  conceired ;  it  was,  indeed, 

*'  Nemus  atrum  horrenti  umbr&." 

The  trees  were  of  great  height,  in  many  places  thickly  interwoven  with  rattans  and 
bushrope.  The  sunbeams  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  entangled  foliage,  the  atmos- 
phere, in  consequence,  bore  the  semblance  of  twilight.  The  broad  boughs  hang  rich 
with  heavy  dew*drops,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  a  damp  and  pestilential  vapour, 
occasioned  by  the  rotting  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit,  with  which  the  swampy  ground  was 
thickly  strewed.  The  death-like  stillness  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  solitary 
parrot,  winging  its  noisv  flight  overhead  ;  but  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  our  vegetable 
canopy,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  gain  even  an  imperfect  view  of  him.  Numerous 
snakes  were  observed  stealing  along  amongst  the  bushes.  From  several  we  had  narrow 
escapes ;  those  we  succeeded  in  killing  were  all  furnished  with  poisonous  fangs,  and 
many  bcnre  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  coluber  prester,  or  viper,  but  generally  th^ 
were  spotted. 

After  this  excursion,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  repast,  a 
strong  party  of  the  natives  stole  down  upon  them,  and  threw  in  a  shower 
of  arrows,  which  killed  one,  and  severely  wounded  three  soldiers. 
They  continued  skirmishing  with  them  till  sun-set,  for  the  savages 
made  repeated  attempts  to  cut  off  the  pioneers  engaged  in  getting 
water.  At  length  the  party  got  on  hoard  at  midnight,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  laden  with  hows,  arrows,  shells.  Sec.  The  Andamaners  have 
always  been  described  as  a  stunted  and  half-starved  race,  with  which 
Mr.  Alexander's  account  of  bift  antagonists  by  no  means  agrees.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  they  arc  so  hostilely  disposed  towards  strangers, 
for  from  oui*  present  connexion  with  the  Burmese  empire, extensive  inter- 
course is  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  Little  Andaman  island  would  form 
a  convenient  watering-place,  besides  furnishing  materials,  according  to 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  building  and  refitting  ships.  We  are  however  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  last  piece  of  information,  for  had  the  Little  Anda- 
man contained  a  good  supply  of  teak  wood,  the  only  wood  we  believe, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  which  is  adapted  for  ship-building,  so 
much  pains  would  scarcely  have  been  taken  to  conciliate  the  Burmese, 
from  whom  alone  it  could  be  had,  for  the  use  of  the  shipwrights  of 
Calcutta.  Colonel  Symes,  in, his  embassy  to  Ava,  declares  it  wholly 
impossible  to  build  a  durable  ship  in  the  Ganges,  without  the  teak 
timber  of  Burmah. 

On  the  21st  Nov.  the  voyager  first  saw  the  Elephant,  a  grove  of  Jirees 
at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  noble  Irawaddy,  which  goes  up  to 
Rangoon.  This  town  is  twenty-four  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
river.  The  land  on  each  side  is  low,  and  covered  with  jungle,  out  of 
which  rise  at  intervals  the  black  spires  of  the  trumpet-shaped  praws 
or  temples.  Behind  and  beyond  it  is  seen  the  magnificent  steeple  of 
the  richly-gilded  praw  of  Sho6  Dagoon — the  most  splendid  and  beauti- 
ful of  temples. 

Owing  to  the  prohibition  against  building  houses  of  brick,  except 
the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  the  houses  of  the  priests,  the  appearance 
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of  Burmese  towDS  is  by  no  means  imposing.  The  wooden  buildings 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  seen  from  it,  resemble  ancient  barns, 
behind  which  is  the  stockade.  In  the  back  ground  towers  the  Great 
Sho6  Dagoon,  in  the  midst  of  its  subordinate  spires;  for  near  a  great 
national  pagoda  it  is  usual  for  every  Burman,  when  he  has  acquired  a 
competency,  to  erect  a  smaller  pagoda  on  the  model  of  the  huge  one. 
These  vary  much  in  size,  and  in  value  and  splendour ;  but  as  it  is  more 
meritorious  to  build  a  new  one  than  to  repair  an  old  one,  the  sight  of 
these  temples  in  ruins  is  very  common.  Bells  are  attached  to  each 
pagoda,  and  tinkle  as  moved  by  each  breeze,  the  eflfect  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly soft,  composing,  and  conducive  to  that  quiet  and  holy  state 
of  abstraction  which  the  Burman  considers  as  the  supreme  good.  Mr. 
Alexander  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  gilded  temple,  surrounded  with 
lofty  pagodas  ;  and  after  the  crowd  of  a  transport,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  sea,  found  the,  soft  influence  of  the  bells  especially  delightful.  The 
ornaments  which  the  British  had  placed  there  were  not  exactly  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  scene — a  breastwork,  and  two  long  twelve- 
pounders.  Of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  Mr.  Alexander  gives  a  lively 
character. 

The  inhabitants  are  stout  and  athletic ;  the  men  are  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  seldom  taller,  with  straight  muscalar  limbs ;  the  women  are  rather  diminutive, 
but  well-formed  Jn  every  respect  except  the  nose,  which  is  commonly  flat.  Both  sexes 
are  of  a  copper  colour :  they  are  lively  and  inquisitive  ;  they  smoke  segars  constantly ; 
almost  all  of  them  read  and  write  ;  and  having  no  prejudices,  they  are  readily  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  and  civilization.  The  women  are  not  immured  at  home  tike  those 
of  Hindoostan ;  they  superintend  the  domestic  economy,  and  weave  their  own  and 
their  husbands'  cloths :  ibe  latter  are  checks  of  different  patterns,  resembling  tantems. 
llie  men  wear  a  single  cloth  tucked  round  their  loins,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knee ; 
the  loose  part  is  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  strongly  resembling  the  ancient  mode  of 
dress  amongst  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Both  the  men  and  the  women  wear  the  hair  of 
the  headlong,  but  eradicate  with  pincers  the  hair  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body :  the 
men  have  neither  whiskers  nor  mustachios.  The  head-dress  of  the  men  is  a  handker- 
chief twisted  round,  entwined  in  the  hair  in  front,  and  tied  in  a  knot.  Sandals  are  worn 
on  the  feet,  consisting  of  a  sole  of  leather  fixed  on  the  foot  by  two  straps,  which  unite 
at  the  great  toe.  The  dress  of  the  women  barely  serves  the  purpose  of  decency ;  it 
consists  of  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth,  worn  over  the  breasts,  and  tucked  in  at  either  side ; 
in  walking  one  leg  is  always  exposed.  Over  the  lower  robe  is  worn  a  loose  vest  with 
^leeves  (commonly  white),  which  reaches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  hair  of 
tlie  women  is  divided  in  front,  and  tied  in  a  knot  behipd,  in  which  flowers  are  entwined. 
Men  and  women  attain  the  age  of  puberty  before  they  marry.  Those  who  can  afford 
it  bum  their  dead ;  but  the  poorer  classes  make  a  narrow  hole  in  the  ground,  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  having  tied  up  the  corpse  in  a  mat,  thrust  it  in  sideways,  first  car- 
rying it  three  times  round  the  hole  or  grave  ;  they  then  throw  the  earth  over  it,  tramp- 
ling it  down  hard.  I  observed  massive  tombstones  in  several  parts  of  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  which  had  been  placed  over  the  ashes  of  poonghees,  or  inferior  priests. 

Males  and  females  have  holes  in  the  lobes  of  both  ears,  in  which  they  stick  their 
segars ;  they  dye  their  teeth  and  the  edges  of  their  eye -lashes  with  antimony.  The 
greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  a  Burman,  is  to  take  the  lighted'cheroot  from  your 
mouth  and  present  it  to  him ;  he,  immediately  after  placing  it  in  his  cheek,  performs 
the  shUw,  or  salaam  with  both  bauds.  They  are  very  fond  of  drinking  tea  and  brandy 
with  Europeans,  and  eat  and  drink  with  them  without  the  least  scruple.  When  the 
men  and  women  quarrel  they  fight  it  out,  the  men  with  their  fists  and  the  ladies  with 
their  slippers ;  they  despise  the  Hindoos  for  confining  their  contests  to  abuse,  without 
coming  to  blows. 

They  account  it  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  growth  of  animals  to  be  deprived  of  the 
maternal  milk,  wherefore  they  never  milk  their  kine,  which  consequently  excel  in  size 
those  of  Hindoostan.  The  children  are  suckled  for  a  couple  of  years ;  and  I  have  seen* 
a  child  after  taking  its  fill  from  the  nipple,  smoke  a  segar  with  great  relish. 

The  men  are  tattooed  very  closely,  from  the  waist  to  below  the  knee,  with  differeat 
figures  of  animals,  charms,  &c. }  I  saw  a  woman  with  the  whites  of  her  eyes  tattooed. 
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Their  peculiar  manners  and  customs  are  hastily  run  over  by  Mr.- 
Alexander ;  nevertheless,  the  sketch  of  them  is  curious  and  instructive. 

Pickled  tea- leaves,  the  areca  nut,  and  betel  leaf,  are  chewed  ;  and  the  grades  of 
rank  are  denoted  b^  the  betel-box  being  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  wood,  as  well  as  by 
the  articles  of  furniture  and  dress.  The  Burmans  are  extremely  curious  in  examining 
the  texture  of  the  clothes  worn  by  Europeans ;  they  approach  in  a  respectful  manner, 
and  feel  the  dress  all  over.  For  an  old  red  jacket,  pr  a  piece  of  broad-cloth,  a  Burmaa 
would  part  with  every  thing,  even  his  wife  for  a  season. 

Of  their  complaisant  disposition,  in  this  respect,  the  European  officers  availed  them- 
selves ;  most  of  them  having  one,  and  some  two  Burman  wives,  who  proved  very  faith.- 
ful,  and  made  excellent  servants.  They  were  purchased  for  fifty  or  sixty  rupees  :  some 
of  the  ladies  have  Aoglo-Burman  children.  The  disproportion  of  females  to  males,  in 
the  population  of 'the  Burman  empire,  owing  probably  to  the  wars  which  have  occurred 
there,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  custom  amongst  the  Burmans  of  selling  their  wives 
and  daughters,  particularly  the  latter. 

Dr.  Buchanan  mentions  a  curious  custom  of  the  physicians  in  this  country,  which  did 
not  occur  to  my  observation.  He  says  that  tlie  parents  of  a  young  woman  attacked  by 
a  dangerous  illness  enter  into  compact  with  a  doctor,  who  undertakes  to  cure  her  under 
the  following  conditions :  namely,  if  she  lives,  she  becomes  the  property  of  the  doctor ; 
if  she  dies,  he  pays  her  value  to  the  parents.  He  adds,  that  the  number  of  fine  young 
women  he  saw  in  the  house  of  a  doctor  at  Meaday,  made  him  think  that  the  practice 
was  very  common. 

The  Burmans  are  not  of  the  penurious  disposition  of  the  Bengalees,  but  live  as  well 
as  their  means  afford.  They  foolbhly  expend  considerable  sums  upon  their  spiral  or 
trumpet- shaped  temples,  where  they  bury  images  of  silver.  All  the  smaller  temples 
about  Rangoon  (of  which  there  are  several  thousands)  have  been  picked  by  the  Euror 
peans,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  silver  Gandmas.  Few  steps  were  taken  to  check  this 
very  culpable  practice.  . 

The  Burmans  are  very  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  They  have  bands  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  circles  of  gongs,  drums,  and  pieces  of  bamboo  of  different  lengths  fixed  ojjl 
3tmg8,  which  being  struck  with  a  short  stick,  produce  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a 
piano  ;  the  effect  on  the  water,  on  a  moonlight  night,  is  very  fine.  Their  dancing  con- 
sists of  turning  round  slowly  on  one  spot,  and  gracefully  moving  the  arms  and  hands  in 
circles. 

The  food  of  the  Burmans  is  prinoipslly  rice,  to  which  they  add  animal  food  when 
they  can  get  it,  though  they  are  pr^bited  from  slaughtering  domesticated  animals. 
Napee,  prepared  from  putrid  sprats  and  other  fish,  is  a  favourite  sauce  with  their  rice. 
They  also  use  a  soup  made  from  the  stem  of  the  young  plantain  tree.  The  lower  orders 
are  extremely  abusive  ;  the  common  terms  are  "  na  lee"  "  swpak  loo,"  "  ni  maggi  loo- 
lak"  &c.,  which  are  too  indelicate  to  admit  of  translation.  When  they  challenge  one 
another  to  fight,  they  strike  their  left  arm  at  the  elbow  with  the  right  hand,  exclamiing, 
"youkya!"  or ''here's  a  proper  man  for  you  !"  In  their  boat-races  they  exclaim, 
"  youk  ya  laky  /"  and  *'y«yla  wallahy  !  "  which  are  all  terms  of  defiance. 

The  arms  of  the  soldiery  are  muskets  without  bayonets,  swords, 
and  spears.  They  carry  their  powder  in  a  horn,  and  sometimes  in  a 
dried  pumpkin,  or  a  long  cloth  bag.  The  weapon  they  use  best  is  the 
gijenal,  or  swivel,  which  they  fire  with  great  precision.  The  dar,  or 
sword,  is  a  truly  Homeric  weapon ;  it  is  used  for  building  houses, 
fighting,  or  preparing  food.  The  handle  is  the  same  length  as 
the  blade,  so  that  they  can  hold  it  with  one  or  both  hands,  and  strike 
a  powerful  blow.  The  main  arm  of  his  Majesty  of  the  Golden  Feet  is, 
however,  the  war-boats — every  village  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
that  runs  through  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  is  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number.  The  common  length  of  these  boats  is Jifty  or  sixty  feet. 
They  are  rowed  or  paddled  by  thirty  or  forty  men  ;  they  carry  also  a 
few  soldiers  with  a  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  the  prow.  Our  war-boats 
could  never  get  near  them  ;  the  steam-boat  alone  tired  out  the  rowers, 
and  when  she  came  up  with  them,  they  jumped  overboard :  for  the 
Burmese,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  are  excellent  swimmers. 
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This  is  Mr.  Alexander's  description  of  the  great  Sho6  Dagoon/  of 
which  he  has  given  a  good  drawing. 

The  great  praw,  or  pagoda,  is  the  Sho6  t)agoon,  or  golden  temple.  It  is  situated 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  Rangoon.  Leaving  the  town  by  one  of  the  north- 
em  gates,  a  broad  fosse  is  crossed  by  a  causeway  ;  the  road  then  gradually  f^scenda^ 
between  rows  of  smaller  pagodaK,  till  the  eminence  is  reached  on  which  stands  tha 
Sho6  Dagoon,  occupying  the  highest  of  three  platforms.  The  building  is  octagonal  at 
the  base,  and  spiral  at  the  top,  and  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  ir  height; 
It  is  highly  gilt.  On  the  top  is  a  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work,  surmounted  by 
a  vane,  and  a  small  globe  of  glass :  bells  are  hung  round  the  lower  part  of  the  tee. 
There  are  no  apertures  in  the  building,  which  is  solid  throughout.  Xt  has  small  niches 
around,  which  contained  images  of  marble  and  wood  ;  but  these  have  been  removed  to 
England,  India,  or  elsewhere.  It  was  truly  melancholy  to  observe  the  ravages  which 
bad  been  committed  on  the  smaller  pagodas  surrounding  the  Sho6  Dagoon :  one  alone,' 
amongst  thousands,  was  preserved  from  pillage,  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
the  Madras  artillery. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  pagoda  is  a  beautiful  pavilion,  gilt  and  picked  out  with 
crimson,  containing  an  image  of  Gandama,  of  such  gigantic  dimensions,  that  an 
English  officer  placed  his  couch  where  he  reposed,  in  its  left  hand !  < 

At  the  time  Mr.  Alexander  arrived  in  Burmah,  the  British  general 
had  advanced  beyond' Prome,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire.^ 
A  detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery  having  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  that" 
had  been  agreed  on,  and  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  Mr. 
Alexander  volunteered  to  accompany  it.  In  passing,  up  the  river,  the 
mosquitoes  caused  excessive  torment.  Whole  squadrons  of  these  insects 
issuing  from  the  high  reeds  which  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  bit  the 
poor  Europeans  through  sheets  and  long  drawers.  .  f  A  cavalry  officer 
affirmed  that  he  found  no  protection  against  them  in  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches ;  an  infantry  soldier  declared  they  had  bit  him  through  his 
breast-plate ;  an  artillery-man,  to  crown  the  joke,  asserted  that  he 
could  not  secure  his  head  by  thrusting  it  jMo  a  mortar  I  "  Upon  reach- 
ing Yan-Yan-Chinia,  the  main  branch  oflhe  mighty  Irawaddy,  then  a  . 
mile  in  width,  its  breadth  varies  from  one  mile  to  five,  all  the  way  ta 
Ava.  The  bed  of  the  Irawaddy  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  indurated  by  the 
petrifying  property  of  the  river,  which  produces  this  change  upon  all  mat- 
ter subject  to  its  operation.  From  the  mud  of  the  rivgj:,  in  any  part 
of  its  course,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  gold-dust  may  be  washed. 
As  Mr.  Alexander  was  sailing  up  the  stream,  discussing  a  plate  of  rice 
and  salt  fish,  he  saw  descendiug  the  river,  a  crow  sitting  and  feasting 
upon  a  dark-looking  substance.  It  was  an  evidence  that  our  troops 
were  beyojid  this  point ;  it  proved  to  be  the  corpse  of  a  European  sol- 
dier, dressed  in  a  check  shirt :  the  bead  had  been  chopped  off  at  Hen-* 
zada,  a  large  t6wn  in  which  were  many  temples  and  wooden  bridges. 
The  chief  wore  a  naval  uniform,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
Captain  Alexander,  of  the  Alligator.  He  shewed  his  commission, 
which  ran  as  follows:  ^^  Shok  ma  Praw,  chief  magistrate  of  Hen^* 
zada,  having  drank  the  waters  of  fidelity  to  the  British  Flag, 
wears  the  knife  in  his  girdle  from  this  date,  September  fourth, 
1825.*' 

In  the  pools  and  backwaters  after  passing  Henzada,  were  dead  bo- 
dies in  every  stage  of  decay,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  together. 
Passing  Sho6geen,an  extensive  town,  they  observed  it  to  be  filled  with 
women  and  children.     The  Burmese  authorities  keep  the  familiei  of 
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tke  men  drafted  into  the  army,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity :  in  case  of 
cowardice  or  desertion,  vengeance  is  unrelentlessly  inflicted  upon  the 
innocent  women  and  their  children. 

The  banks  of  the  river  were  infested  with  parties  of  hostile  natives. 
Upon  single  boats  being  discovered,  or  canoes  weakly  manned,  the 
spies  spring  a  wooden  rattle  with  four  clappers,  sounding  exactly  like 
those  which  are  tied  round  the  necks  of  bullocks,  to  prevent  their 
straying  into  the  jungle.  On  hearing  the  signal,  the  plunderers  rusl> 
out  in  their  boats,  and  not  only  rob  but  murder  or  mutilate  those  who 
fall  into  their  hands.  Near  Mnouzeay,  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Alex- 
ander arrived  at  this  point  of  the  river,  Dr.  Sandford  and  Lieutenant 
Bennett  of  the  Royals,  were  taken  prisoners.  They  were  coming  from 
Prome,  sick,  and  having  imprudently  landed  in  order  to  breakfast, 
several  men  approached  them,  one  at  a  time,  presenting  fowls,  vegeta- 
blies,  &c.,  till  about  a  dozen  had  collected,  who  suddenly  threw  a 
noose  round  their  necks,  and  dragged  them  into  the  jungle.  A  China- 
man, who  saw  what  passed  by  concealing  himself  behind  a  bush, stated 
that  the  Burmese  stripped  the  two  officers,  and  tormented  them  by 
thrusting  sticks  into  their  bodies.  The  Burmese  seem  to  have  treated 
the  Europeans  as  the  Spaniards  treated  their  French  invaders.  Whilst 
walking  along  the  bank,  Mr.  Alexander  observed  the  recent  corpse  of 
im  European,  with  a  spear-wound  in  the  chest,  and  a  stake  ariven 
tiirough  his  neck :  also  another  impaled.  The  scenery  up  the  river, 
until  the  detachment  arrived  at  Prome,  is  described  as  enchanting. 
The  country  on  the  banks  consisted  of  hills  covered  with  wood  to  their 
summits,  and  broken  into  beautiful  undulations :  the  noble  Irawaddy, 
a  mile  wide,  winding  between,  its  margin  fringed  with  foliage,  and  its 
bosom  resembling  an  extensive  lake  studded  with  islands,  forming  al- 
together a  scene  of  the  most  picturesque  description.  At  Prome,  Mr. 
Alexander  stayed  some  time ;  an  attack  on  the  town  was  daily  expected; 
The  entertainment  of  the  British  officers  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  very  enviable  description,  neither  their  amusements  very  varied. 

The  eYenine  after  my  arriTal  at  Ftome,  whilst  ntting  at  the  door  of  the  house  wher^ 
X  resided,  I  observed  an  English  ofSicer  stealing  towards  me,  armed  with  a  formidaUe 
spear,  making  his  approaches  cautiously,  aiu  partly  concealing  himself  behind  a 
|mling.  He  seemed  bent  on  some  bloody  deed,  and  I  began  to  look  about  for  some 
weapon  to  meet  his  attack,  if  possible,  parHms  armis  ;  when  suddenly  he  dashed  firom 
his  hiding  place,  and  hurled  his  spear  at  a  paiiab  dog  reposing  in  fancied  security 
upon  a  dunghill.  The  weapon  grazed  the  animal's  back,  and  it  ran  howling  to  thie 
jungle.  TMs  was  one  of  the  most  active  recreations  of  Uie  subalterns  at  Prome.  In 
the  moonsoon,  when  the  water  flowed  beneath  the  elevated  houses  in  which  they 
lived,  they  amused  themselves  by  fishing  with  a  line  let  down  betv^reen  the  planks  of 
tiie  floor,  as  they  lazily  reclined  on  their  cots  (whilst  a  Burman  was  tattooing  their 
skin,)  or  rowed  about  from  house  to  house  in  small  canoes. 

At  Prome  several  horses  of  the  body-guard  and  many  head  of  cattle 

are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  leeches  in  the  viscera,  which  they 

received  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  jungle  grass  in  which  these 

leeches  exist  in  great  numbers.    At  this  place  our  traveller  had  an 

opportunity  of  witnessing  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  waters 

of  the  Irawaddy  convert  foreign  bodies  into  stone.    The  pioneers  on 

attempting  to  remove  a  house  built  on  massive  teak  found  the  edge  of 

their  axes  all  turned.    Although  the  house  had  only  been  built  ten 

years,  and  the  pillars  were  only  under  water  three  months  in  the  year 

aming  the  moonsoouj  the  pillars  were  petrified  throughout. 
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Within  a  very  short  time  after  Mr.  Alexander's  arrival  at  Prome 
the  peace  was  concluded,  the  terras  of  which  are  well  known,  and 
there  being  nothing  more  to  do  our  traveller  travelled  hack. 

On  going  down  the  river,  Mr.  Alexander  observed  that  the  prisoners 
that  his  party  had  taken  in  passing  up,  had  been  crucified,  in  ter- 
rorem,  by  the  commander  of  the  district.  Does  he  mean  the  British 
military  commander  ?  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  native 
manner  of  inflicting  punishment:—- 

The  culprit  is  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  (which  is  commonly  an  open  spot  oa- 
the  banks  of  die  river,)  where  a  bamboo  grating  is  set  up,  to  which  his  extended  l^gt^ 
and  arms  are  tied  ;  sometimes  he  is  made  to  kneel  in  front  of  the  grating,  and  the 
hands  alone  are  pinioned  to  it.  The  eyes  of  the  culprit  are  not  hound.  So  that  he 
witnesses  all  the  appalling  preparations  for  his  death.  The  ezecuticmer,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  red  cloth  crossing  the  hody  over  one  shoulder,  and  armed  with  a  dot' 
or  sword,  whinh  he  holds  in  both  hands,  retires  about  twenty  yards  from  the  crimiiMil, 
and  making  a  rush  at  him,  inflicts  a  frightful  wound  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  iAi» 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  which  exposes  the  viscera:  a^ 
piercing  shriek  follows  the  hlow,  which  is  not  immediately  fatal,  the  culprit  lingering 
sometimes  for  several  hours  after.     This  is  tlie  punishment  for  heinous  offences. 

The  most  common  punishment  for  more  trivial  crimes  is  decapitation  hy  a  single 
stroke  of  tlie  dar;  or  a  target  is  painted  on  the  naked  hody  of  the  culprit,  wno  is  fixied 
to  a  tree  and  fired  at«  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  executioners  miss  their  object,  after 
a  certain  number  of  shots,  (which  they  are  very  fMty  to  do  if  well  bribed,)  he  Is 
permitted  to  escape.  It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  the  apparent  uncc^cem  which 
the  Burmese  exhibit  when  led  to  execution ;  they  smoke  a  segar  on  the  way,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  till  the  fatal  moment. 

At  length  Mr.  Alexander  leaves  Rangoon  in  H.  M.  S.  Champion, 
Capt.  Stoddart,  in  company  with  Capt.  (since  Colonel)  Snodgrass,  (of 
whose  niarrative  of  the  Burmese  war  we  have  already  given  an  ac* 
count,)  with  the  peace  despatches.     Nearly  hidf  the  crew  of  th»^ 
Champion  (100  strong)  were  in  the  hospital;  almost  all  the  men  whio 
had  gone  up  the  river  had  suffered  severely  from  the  bites  of  the  mosqiu- 
toes,  which  had  caused  obstinate  ulcers ;  some  of  them  had  actualljf 
lost  their  limbs  from  mortification  having  ensued.    We  are  at  a  lo0S- 
to  account'  for  the  excessive  unhealthiness  of  our  troops  during  the; 
Burmese  war.    The  mortality  was  excessive ;   and  were  we  to  look; 
only  at  the  nature  of  the  country — it  consisting  chiefly  of  water  and 
watery  rice-grounds— it  might  not  be  necessary  to  look  farther.    But' 
the  testimonies  of  all  writers  previous  to  the  war  are  in  favour  of  th6 
salubrity  of  Burmah ;  and  Dr.  Judson,  the  American  missionary,  who 
lived  many  years  at  Rangoon,  the  spot  so  fatal  to  our  soldiery,  de« 
clares  it  to  be  the  healthiest  part  of  all  the  East ! 

The  Champion  set  sail :  in  the  Gulph  of  Martaban,  a  suspicious  sail 
hove  in  sight,  which,  when  afterwards  captured,  proved  to  be  an 
American^  laden  with  arms  and  warlike  stores  for  the  Burmese ! 

Calcutta,  at  which  Mr.  Alexander  soon  arrived,  has  been  often 
described.  Our  traveller,  however,  loses  no  opportunities,  and  thus 
sketches  the  appearance  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  in 
public,  and  the  promenade  of  our  Indian  capital. 

The  appearance  of  Lord  Amherst  on  this  scene  did  not  exactly  correspond  with 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Governor- General  of  India,  though  it  accorded' 
with  his  unassuming  character.     He  rode  in  plain  clothes,  on  a  white  horse,   not 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  attended  by  a  single  aid-de-camp,  and  a  couple  of  troopen 
of  the  body  guard,  who  wei%  dressed  in  red  hussar  jackets,  with  ^silver  lace,  leather 
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breeches,  and  long  boots,  caps,  and  feathers.  His  lordship  is  a  short  and  spare>niade 
man,  his  coinplexion  sallow,  his  hair  grey.  Lady  Amherst  appeared  in  better  style, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  an  aid -de-camp,  in  a  smart  carriage  and  four ;  an 
escort  of  the  body  guard  attended  in  front  and  rear.  The  vehicles  on  the  course  were 
oi  every  build,  from  the  dashing  London  to  the  humble  buggy.  Some  of  the  ladies 
sported  fire-arms,  and  were  unbonnetted :  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  promenaded  in  white*, 
jackets,  without  hats.  Rich  natives,  haboos,  and  others,  were  lounging  in  their 
coaches :  aAiougst  them  I  observed  the  representative  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  &c..  Leaving  the  course,  I  took  a  turn  on  the  Strand,  the  str^t 
which  leads  along  the  river,  and  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  more  sober  and  unosten- 
tatious portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  I  observed  several  beautiful  American  ladies. 
With  their  golden  diadems,  the  lower  parts  of  their  faces  muffled  in  white  veils,  who. 
were  enjoying  in  their  carriages  the  cool  breeze  from  the  river. 

■  Mr.  Alexander,  after  remaining  some  time,  determines  on  proceeding 
to  England  ;  he  accordingly  takes  a  passage  in  the  Glorioso,  a  country 
sliip,  bound  for  Bombay,  whence  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  the  overland 
route  to  England.  On  the  voyage  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
which  appears  from  the  description  to  have  been  of  that  exciting  kind 
which  does  good  to  a  torpid  liver. 

The  following  night  we  had  vivid  lightning  :  and  at  noon,  on  the  2d  of  April,  whilst 
in  latitude  9®  30',  near  Cocliin,  heavy,  dense,  and  threatening  clouds  collected  in  the 
horizon.  At  4  p.  m.  there  was  a  dead  calm.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  sea  began 
to  rise,  with  a  long  swell  from  the  north-east;  the  clouds  grew  dark  and  louring,  and 
at  length  hung  in  a  gloomy  canopy  overhead.  The  wind  began  to  blow  in  gusts,  with 
the  lower  scud  driving  rapidly  along.  On  a  sudden  a  rushing  and  howling  sound  was 
heard  astern,  and  on  looking  towards  the  east,  we  saw  the  water  lifted  up  in 
white  foam,  and  advancing  towards  us  at  a  furious  rate  like  a  wall.  The  utmost 
donfusion  prevailed  on  board  :  the  Lascars  ran  about  stupified  with  fear.  All  at  once, 
before  a  single  sail  could  be  taken  in,  a  terrific  gust  took  the  ship,  and  laid  her  on  her 
beam  ends.  I  expected  the  masts  to  go  by  the  board  every  instant :  the  upper  ones 
bent  like  willows.  The  top-gallant  and  top  sail-handyards  were  let  go,  but  the  wind 
^sras  so  strong  that  the  yards  would  not  come  down  the  caps  ;  and  we  rushed  on  through 
a  tremendous  sea,  with  the  spring  washing  clean  over  the  bows,  and  pitching  bowsprit 
under.  The  sea  was  coming  in  at  the  lee-ports,  when  suddenly  all  the  sails  went 
streaming  in  ribbons,  with  the  exception  of  the  fore-topsail,  and  the  ship  righted  :  the 
main  topsail  sheet  broke,  and  the  mainyard  tilted  right  up  and  down.  The  lightning 
all  this  time  was  darting  round  the  mast-heads,  and  with  the  thunder  almost  deprived 
US  of  sight  and  hearing ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  paralyzed 
with  fright  at  our  perilous  situation. 
'  The  storm  continued  to  rage  for  several  hours ;  and  though  we  had  only  one  sail  to 
carry  us  on,  we  continued  to  fly  through  the  water.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and 
the  vessel  seemed  to  be  driving  through  a  sea  of  liquid  fire,  sending  out  long  streams  of 
Ught  from  her  bows.  A  hand  on  the  main-top  sung  out,  "  A  ship  on  fire  to  windward !  " 
Turning  our  eyes  to  that  quarter  we  beheld  a  great  blaze  several  miles  off,  which 
continued  to  gleam  fearfully  in  the  horizon,  and  all  at  once  disappeared  ;  it  was  an 
Arab  ship,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the  light  we  saw  was  a  signal  of 
distress. 

At  ten  p.  M.,  the  storm  having  nearly  subsided,  grog  was  served  out  to  the  lascars, 
who  were  quite  exhausted,  nodding  and  falling  asleep  on  the  yards  while  unbending' 
the  remains  of  the  sails.  The  Mussulmans,  though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  took 
off  the  liquor  without  scruple.  The  tyndals  requested  that  the  light  might  be  previ- 
ously removed,  "  for  then,"  said  they,  "  we  don't  know  that  we  are  drinking  forbidden 
iiquor." 

From  Bombay  our  voyager  sails  up  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bushire.' 
We  observed  nothing  new  or  very  remarkable  in  the  author's  account 
of  his  voyage ;  unless  it  be  his  account  of  the  pearl  divers,  which,- 
though  not  new  altogether,  is  new  to  us  in  the  particular  of  their 
l)€ing  used  as  spring-hunters. 
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Near  them  are  the  celebrated  pearUbanks,  where  any  person  is  allowed  to  'fish 
between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  September.  The  divers  are  arabs,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  collect  the  pearl  oysters  is  as  follows :  The  diver,  having 
stripped  himself,  compresses  his  nostrils  with  wooden  pincers :  he  then  slings  round 
bis  neck  a  small  basket,  capable  of  containing  two  dozen  shells,  and  jumping  over- 
board, places  bis  feet  on  two  crossed  double-headed  shot,  attached  to  a  rope,  which  hi^* 
holds.  His  companions  in  the  boat  lower  him  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  he  touches  th^ 
bottom  he  quits  the  shot  and  rope,  which  are  hauled  up.  Ailer  having  filled  his  basket* 
he  ascends  without  assistance  to  the  surface.  The  divers  sometimes  meet  with  springs- 
of  fresh  water  at  the  bottom  :  at  Bahreen  in  particular,  where  the  only  water  used  for 
drinking  on  board  the  cruizers  is  procured  by  sending  a  man  down  three  or  four  fathom* 
with  a  musket-barrel,  which  he  fills  and  brings  up.  .       ,.  -; 

The  country  through  which  the  remaining  portion  of  the  traveller's 
route  extends,  though  much  better  known  than  Burmah^  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  pursue  his  steps.  But 
Burmah  and  Persia  are  too  much  for  one  article.  We  shall  reserve* 
the  latter  for  another  opportunity,  when  we  design  to  review  the 
narrative  of  the  present  writer  in  conjunction  with  those  of  some  other 
recent  travellers  in  Persia. 
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The  malady  of  memoir-writing  continues  to  rage  in  the  dramatic 
corps.  We  expected  with  some  confidence,  that,  poor  0*KeeflPe  would 
have  been  its  last  victim.  The  "  Recollections ''  .of  that  o'erwroughfe 
veteran  appeared  symptomatic  of  a  decline.  Two  volumes  so  harmless, 
so  senile,  so  somniferous,  could  not,  we  imagined,  fail  to  take  oJlTlhe 
edge  of  the  distemper.  But  we  were  mistaken ; — it  has  broken  out 
with  fresh  vigour  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dibdin.  The  appetite  of  the 
reading  public  for  theatrical  gossip  must  be  good ;  and  hence  the  aliment 
that  feeds  the  disorder.  If,  however,  decayed  dramatists :  find  it  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  last  benefit  from  the  public,  they  have  an  apology 
for  yielding  to  the  infection.  But  the  public  might  consider,  whether 
a  tax  in  behalf  of  their  old  servants  would  not  be  a  more  commodious 
and  agreeable  way  of  obtaining  the  same  end.  ^  The  biographer  would 
be  spared  the  labour  of  writing,  and  the  public  the  trouble  of  readn 
ing,  what  can  bring  neither  credit  to  the  one,  nor  amusement  to  .th« 
other.  .    * 

This  we  consider  to  be  true  of  the  recent  theatrical  biographeri 
generally.  lu  a  quantity  of  chaff,  there  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  felP 
grains  which  diligent  sifting  may  not  extricate  from  the  rubbish.  Thiai 
though  sparingly,  was  the  case  with  Kelly  ;  the  grain  was  more  abuB's 
dant  in  Reynolds;  even  in  O'Keeffe,  a  good  seeker  might  haye  de^ 
tected  a  stroke  or  two  of  humour — Irish,  of  course — and  Mr.  Dibdi^ 
is  not  without  his  good  things — ^would  there  were  more  of  them i 
JBut  the  compensation  for  time  wasted  is  small — to  those,  at  least, 
who  have  a  better  way  of  spending  their  leisure  than  making  May* 
flies,  or  swinging  on  gates.  With  this  order  of  men,  the  gpssip.of 
Kelly,  O'Keeflfe,  &c.  may  have  a  value:  and  itjs  for  them,  we  sup* 

*  The  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Dibdin,  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Covent  Gv^tOi, 
Dmry  Lane,  Haymarket,  &c.  and  Author  of  the  Cabinet,  &c.  London ;  Colbtmi, 
1827.  2  vol. 
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pose,  the  publisher  caters.  If  he  had  sought  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general >  he  would  have  put  a  visiting-card  before  each  of  his  auto- 
biographers,  and  have  said,  "  There,  Mr,  O'Keeffe,  or,  there,  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  &c.  pray  write  out  all  the  good  things  you  know."  Should 
these  narrow  limits  have  been  spumed  at,  the  difference  was  still  wide 
between  the  compass  of  a  visiting-card  and  that  of  two  volumes  octavo. 
Mr.  Dibdin,  for  example,  we  would  have  allowed  as  many  pages  for 
bis  good  things,  as  he  has  filled  with  the  list  of  his  <^  plays,  operas, 
farces,  and  pantomimes,  &c.  &c. ; "  and  the  type  need  not  have  been 
small. 

'  It  will  not  require  many  words  to  characterize  this  last  piece  of 
autobiography.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  the  family  it  belongs  to— ^ 
bollow  mirth,  tame  vivacity,  villainous  puns,  barren  jests,  snatches 
of  plays  ill-applied,  with  poverty  of  matter,  and  an  incessant  effort  to 
torture  common-place  events  into  dramatic  incidents.  These  are  the 
clistinguishing  features  of  Thespian  autobiography.  The  ^<  Life  and 
Times  of  Frederic  Reynolds"  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this 
**  funny"  species  of  composition.  Mr.  Dibdin  is  not  so  mercurial, 
bat,  nevertheless,  he  often  forces  his  heavy  and  reluctant  Minerva 
into  a  harlequin  step.  The  vocation  of  these  dramatists  in  their  youth 
was  to  manufacture  jokes,  and  from  a  costive  wit  to  extort  matter  of 
laughter  for  the  galleries.  Their  vocation  is  gone,  but  the  bad  habit 
it  engendered  remains ;  and  hence  autobiography — ^the  most  amusing 
kind  of  writing — has,  in  their  hands,  grown  as  dull  as  the  drama, 
which,  since  Sheridan's  time,  has  been  the  dullest  of  all  imaginable 
things. 

lliis  efiervescence  of  forcsd  spirits — as  lasting  and  substantial  as 
the  froth  with  which  the  knowing  tapster  crowns  a  pot  of  stale  beer— - 
afficts  the  reader  with  intolerable  ennui ;  a  feeling,  which  if  it  be 
superseded  at  all,  yields  only  to  a  profound  melancholy. 

Cyidren  are  usually  beguiled  by  the  laugh  of  the  comedian  into 
lieBeving  him  the  happy  fellow  he  appears  upon  the  stage ;  but  a  little 
further  acquaintance  with  him,  corrects  their  misconception.  It  is 
easy  to  surmise,  that  the  calling  of  a  writer  to  the  theatres  must  of 
all  others  be  harassing  and  vexations ;  and,  from  its  excessive  pre- 
eariousness,  calculated  to  plunge  the  lightest  spirits  into'  despondency. 
Yet  these  gentlemen  of  the  modem  drama  would  have  us  conceive 
them  souls  of  mirth  and  fellows  of  infinite  fun,  who  jested  at  disap- 
pointment and  found  food  for  merriment  in  their  own  miseries.  Alas! 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  gay  and  light-hearted  tone,  which  they 
deem  becoming  their  vocation,  are  as  distressing  as  the  grimaces  of  the 
poor  clown,  whose  face  looks  any  thing  but  beef-steaks  and  bottled 
porter.    The  history  of  a  dramatist's  life,  if  it  faithfully  reflected  the 

Engs  of  disappointment,  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the  difficulties, 
itresses,  hopes  and  fears,  the  brief  joys  and  ever-impending  glooms 
aecessarily  incident  to  it,  would  be  an  instructive,  and,  at  all  events, 
an  amusing  narrative. 

And  even  though  these  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  are  care- 
fully dressed  in  a  garb  of  BEierriment,  the  naked  reality  does,  notwith- 
standing, sometimes' peep  out  at  elbows,  and  guide  us  to  the  truth. 
Poor  bUnd  O'Keeffe  led  upon  the  stage  to  return  thanks  for  a  benefit. 
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(almost  the  latest  of  hia  reminiscences,)  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  after 
the  wreck  of  all  his  hard-earned  gains,  compounding  with  Mr.  Morris^ 
of  the  Haymarket,  for  a  clear  benefit,  and  an  engagement  for  Mrs. 
Dibdin,  '^  as  superintendant  of  the  ladies'  wardrobe,  though  at  a  very 
trifling  salary,"  are  quite  enough  to  "  pluck  out  the  heart  of  their 
mystery." 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  early  life  is  a  repetition  of  the  old* 
story.  First  subjected  to  a  Cumberland  classic,  who  taught  Virgil 
^  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  thick  stick,"  he  is  next  the  stage-bit  ap- 
prentice, with  a  head  always  in  theatricals,  never  in  his  business;, 
indentured  to  a  matter-of-fact  upholsterer,  (now  Sir  William  Rawlins^) 
who  went  to  the  play  only  when  he  could  get  an  order;  the  master: 
looking  up  to  the  mayoralty,  the  apprentice  to  the  boards  of  the 
**  Royalty  Theatre,"  as  the  apex  of  human  ambition.  Views  so  op- 
posite could  not  fail  to  make  an  early  breach  in  the  engagement 
subsisting  between  them.  The  issue  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  after 
his  manner ;  and  we  beg  to  present  the  reader  with  the  passage,  as  » 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Thespian  style. 

"  One  fatal  day,  in  still  more  fatal  hour,  (I  assure  you,  mOral  reader,  it 
was  the  first  so  improperly  dedicated,)  when  I  ought  to  have  been  makinj^ 
out  a  bill  of  parcels,  I  was  busily  employed  in  construeting  a  lovely  ,littU» 
hell,  (nothing  like  those  at  the  west  end,  though  1  was  apprenticed  at  Fish-* 
mongers'-hall,)  but  one  meant  to  represent  the  last  scene  of  The  Uhertme- 
Destroyed — ^when  Sir  William  unexpectedly  entering  on  the  scene,  played, 
the  devil  in  a  style  I  never  anticipated.  In  his  infernal  wrath,  he  shivered 
theatre,  scenes,  and  machinery  to  atoms  ;  burnt  seas,  razed  palaces,  dispersed 
clouds,  piled  temples  upon  rocks,  mingled  cottages  with  the  celestial  abodes 
of  Olympus,  threw  Vesuvius  at  Kamschatka,  and  consumed  all  upon  the 
kitchen-fire:  then, — 

"  Heavens !  wbile  I  tell  it,  do  I  livel 
He  smote  me  on  the  cheek ! 

and  that  with  so  much  marked  determination,  at>d  such  frequent  repetition, 
that,  unable  to  cope  with  the  common-councilman's  wand  of  office^  (and  a 
stout  one  it  was,)  as  Zanga  again  says, — 


it 


I  did  not  stab  him  then. 


For  that  were  poor  revenge: 

but  after  u|)setting  a  few  piles  of  massy- furniture  in  my  retreat,  (for  I  knew 
the  knight  in  embryo  would  stop  to  pick  every  article  up,)  1  left  him  master 
of  the  neld  ;  and  having  made  up  my  mind  to  seek  civic  protection  from  what 
I  then  deemed  civic  feirocity,  I  reached  Guildhall  by  lorced  marches,  and 
poured  my  griefs  into  the  bosom  of  the  chamberlain ;  not  the  chamberlaiti 
from  whom  I  have  since  so  frequently  obtained  his  lordship's  license  for  mai^ 
a  score  of  major,  and  minor,  and  melodramatic  bandings,  but  John  Wilkes 
himself;  who,  after  I  had  most  pathetically  enlarged  on  the  cruelty  of  a 

governor  (we  scorned  in  our  establishment  to  own  a  master)  in  not  allowing 
is  articled  youn§  gentlemen  (apprentice  was  ir^fra  dig,)  to  waste  said  gover- 
nor's time  on  their  own  amusements, — I  showed  my  marks;  pourtrayed  the 
desolation  and  entire  destruction  of  my  property^  the  nature  of  whicn  I  mi- 
nutely described ;  and  indignantly  concluded  by  demanding  a  summons  for 
my  oppressor  to  attend,  ana  be  made  a  terrible  example. 

"  *  I  grant  you  a  summons  with  pleasure^  young  gentleman  !'  replied  the 
chamberlain,  whose  eye  appeared  directed  to  another  person,  '  and  I'll  tell 
you  why :  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  master  will  tell  the  story  another  way^ 
and  I  am  anxious  to  know  wfiether  I  ought  to  fine  him>  or  send  you  to 
Bridewell."'— Vol.  i.pp.  1^8—30. 
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At  the  hearing  before  the  chamberlaiD,  the  only  remarkable  circtim- 
stance  was,  that  ^^  while  the  worthy  magistrate  exhorted  Sir  William, 
he  appeared  to  be  looking  full  at  me,  and  while  he  admonished  me^ 
his  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  Sir  William/'  This  singularity,  perhaps, 
prevented  the  worthy  chamberlain^s  admonition  from  taking  efifect,  for 
the  next  step  recorded  is  a  moonlight  flitting  to  Margate,  which  place 
**  young  Dibdin  "  had  selected  for  the  scene  of  his  first  dramatic  attempt. 
Armed  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Covent-Garden,  he  presents 
himself,  nothing  doubting,  before  the  proprietor  of  the  Margate  play- 
house, whom  he  found  on  the  stage  alone — 

"  A  very  comical,  goodnatured-looking  man,  in  a  jacket  and  trousers, 
busily  employed  in  painting  ji  scene  to  be  exhibited  that  evening  in  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  new  play  of  *  Such  Things  Are.'  I  presented  him  the  already  opened 
letter*  whicli  he  graciously  took  with  one  hand,  and  a  pretty  ample  pinch  of 
snuff  with  the  other;  and  having  glanced  his  eye  over  the  billet,  he  said — t 
*  I*m  borry,  my  son !  *  (his  usual  address  to  all  his  younger  actors)  *  very' 
sorry,  my  son  !  tnat  Booth  did  not  write  to  me  before  he  put  you  to  the  trouble 
of  a  journey :  it  so  happens,  we  are  full,  very  full,  full  to  an  overflow,  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven  1  could  say  we  were  ever  so  before  the 
curtain ! '— r*  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir? '  I  asked'. — *  The  best  you 

Sossibly  can,  my  son  !  * — *  And  what  is  that,  sir? ' — *  I  never  give  advice,  and 
on*t,  m  future,  mean  to  take  it :  look  at  that  scene,  my  son !  I  began  it 
yesterdajr  at  rehearsal — the  actors  crowded  round — each  advised  me  how  to 
improve  it—  I  bowed  to  eveiy  opinion,  adopted  every  hint :  I  had  begun  it 
as  a  grove ;  and  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  it  now,  you'll  find  it  1% 
a  street.' " — Vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 52. 

He  is  recompensed  for  this  disappointment  by  an  opportunity  of 
coming  out  at  Eastbourne,  not  in  Norval,  the  part  to  which  he  had 
aspired,  but  in  "  Poor  Jack,"  to  which  the  sentence  of  the  manager  had 
consigned  him. 

*'  I  had  just  entered  the  room,  and,  to  show  my  *  fitness  for  the  morrow's 
strife,'  addressed  the  manager  with 

"  Never  tiJl  now  stood  I  in  such  a  presence : 

Yet,  trust  me,  Norval  ne'er  shall  shame  thy  favour. 
But  blood  of  Douglas  shall  protect  itself  i — 

*  Bravo !  '  he  cried,  '  bravo,  my  friend,  you'll  make  a  hit,  I'm  sure ;  but  it 
won't  be  in  Douglas.  I  am  really  sorry  you  can't  come  Out  in  that  part;  for 
Mrs.  Lushington,  the  great  banker's  lady,  has  sent  to  desire,  &c.  -  -  -  • 
and  you  shall  come  out  in  Poor  Jack  ! " — Vol.  i.  p.  71. 

The  critique  of  a  gentle  North  Briton  upon  the  acting  at  Eastbourne^ 
does  not  imply  a  very  advanced  state  of  the  art :  the  remarks  savour 
of  the  "  dear  country." 

*' '  Your  theatre,*  said  the  bonny  Scot,  '  is  unco  sma',  and  far  behind  the. 
elegance  and  propriet)^  o*  our  great  hoose  at  Edinburgh ;  and  tho*  ye  were 
vara  judeecious  in  acting  Maister  Home's  beautiful  poem  o' Douglas,  yer 
actors  are  ower  indifferent  or  careless  i'  their  parts ;  and  there  is  na  ane  o' 
them  to  compare  wi*  Maister  Digges,  i'  the  Scotch  metropolis ;  and  1  saw, 
years  back,  the  cockney  callant  that  pretended  to  ac  Glenalvon,  was  aye 
putting  an  H  tul  every  vowel  that  began  his  words ;  and  when  he  told  Leddy 
Kandolph  he  was  a  /^altered  man,  I  coudna  help  wushing  the  fallow  hanged  * 
i'  doonright  gude  earnest.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  75. 

A  more  advantageous  engagement  shortly  after  oflFered  itself  in  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Baker,  "  of  the  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Maidstone,  Feversham,  Deal,  and  other  theatres!"     This 
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lady's  corps  "  being  on  a  salary  establishment,  and  not  a  joint-stock 
concern,  ranked  considerably  above  the  Dover  association,"  to  which 
he  had  recently  belonged.  The  company,  in  the  course  of  its  length- 
ened circuit,  had  reached  Deal  when  the  new  recruit  joined  it ;  but,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  lady  manager,  she  was  only  "  filling  up  the  time^ 
and  keeping  her  people  together,  just  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  odq 
might  say,  till  her  new  great  grand  theatre  at  Canterbury  should  be 
quite  finished."  Of  our  author's  Thespian  connexions  no  one  appears 
to  us  more  worthy  of  commemoration  than  this  motherly  manager  of 
twenty  theatres,  whose  homely  kindness  he  must  often  have  painfully 
missed  in  his  dealings  with  the  cold  dignitaries  of  the  London  theatre9 
— the  Harrises  and  Morrises,  (not  to  mention  the  sub-committee,  and 
iiis  "  obedient  servant,"  Douglas  Kinnaird,)  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently connected. 

**Mrs.  Baker,  on  my  first  announcing  my  name  in  her  presence,  asked, 
without  waiting  a  reply,  whether  1  was  not  very  young  on  the  stage,  whether 
I  had  got  a  lodging,  and  whether,  after  my  journey,  I  did  not  want  some 
money ;  adding,  with  her  usual  rapidity  of  utterance,  *  I  am  sure  you  do,  and 
1  won't  have  my  young  men  get  in  debt  in  the  town  :  here  is  a  week's  salary 
in  advance,  all  m  silver  :  show  the  Deal  people  a  little  of  this,  and  they  will 
be  sure  to  be  civil  to  you  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  rest  of  it.'  " — Vol.  i.  pp. 
101—102. 

*'  This  good  lady,  who  read  but  little,  and  had  learned  no  more  of  writing 
than  to  sign  her  name,  had  been  left  a  widow  without  any  resources  but  hei 
own  praiseworthy  (and  I  am  happy  to  add,  profitable)  stock  of  industry :  she 
was  at  this  time  beginning  to  realise  the  very  considerable  property  she  since 
died  possessed  of." — Vol.  i.  pp.  93 — 94. 

**  The  indefatigable  priestess  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene  went  every  morn* 
ing  to  market,  and  kept  the  box-book,  on  which  always  lay  a  massy  silver  ink-* 
stand,  which,  with  a  superb  pair  of  silver  trumpets,  several  cups,  tankards, 
and  candlesticks  of  the  same  pure  metal,  it  was  tne  lady's  honest  pride  to  say 
she  had  paid  for  with  her  own  hard  earnings:  she  next  manufactured  the  daily 
play-bill,  by  the  help  of  scissors,  needle,  thread,  and  a  collection  of  old  bills; 
cutting  a  play  from  one,  an  interlude  from  another,  a  farce  from  a  third,  and 
sewed  them  neatly  together;  and  thus  precluded  the  necessity  of  pen  and  ink^ 
except  where  the  name  of  a  former  actor  was  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  and 
then  a  blank  was  left  for  the  first  performer  who  happened  to  call  in,  and  who 
could  write,  to  fill  up.  A  sort  of  levee  for  those  or  her  establishment  who 
had  business  with  her,  while  others  were  rehearsing  on  the  stage,  (for  her 
dwelling  was  generally  in  the  theatre,)  filled  up  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing. Her  family,  consisting  of  a  son,  two  daughters,  (one  of  the  young  ladies 
being  the  Siddons  and  Jordan,  and  the  other  the  Crouch  and  Billington  of  the 
company,)  together  virith  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Gardner  the  manager,  and  some- 
times a  favourite  actress  or  actor,  were  added  to  the  dinner  party,  which  no 
sooner  separated,  than  Mrs.  B.  prepared  for  the  important  five  hours'  station 
of  money-taker  at  box,  pit,  and  gallery  doors,  which  she  very  cleverly  united 
in  one  careful  focus,  ana  saved  by  it  as  much  money  in  her  lifetime  as  I  lost 
at  the  Surrey  theatre  in  six  or  seven  years.  When  the  curtain  dropped,*  she 
immediately  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  with  the  receipts  of  the  evening  in  ^ 
large  front  pocket,  leaving  always  a  supper-table  substantially  covered  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Twice  a  week,  when  the  theatre  was  not  open,  a  pleasant 
little  tea  and  card-party,  concluding  at  an  early  hour,  filled  up  the  timc^ 
which,  on  other  evenings,  was  allotted  to  the  business  of  the  theatre^  When 
Mrs.  Baker  (who  had  many  years  previously  only  employed  actors  and  actrespeai 
of  cherry-wood,  holly,  oak,  or  ebony,  and  dressed  and  undressed  both  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  herself,)  first  engaged  a  living  company,  she  not  only 
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used  to  b^t  the  drum  behind  the  scenes^  in  Richard,  and  other  martial  plays, 
but  was  occasionally  her  own  prompter^  or  rather  that  of  her  actors.  As  has 
before  been  hinted,  ner  practice  in  reading  had  not  been  very  extensive;  and 
one  evening,  when  her  manager,  Mr.  Gardner,  was  playing  Gradus,  in  the 
Ifarce  of  *  Who's  the  Dupe,  and  imposing  on  Old  Doiley,  by  affecting  to 
vpeak  Greek,  his  memory  unfortunately  failed  htm,  and  he  cast  an  anxious 
eye  towards  the  prompteress  for  assistance.  Mrs.  B.  having  never  met  with 
so  many  syllables  combined  in  one  word,  or  so  many  such  words  in  one  page 
as  the  fictitious  Greek  afforded,  was  rather  puzzled,  and  hesitated  a  moment ; 
^hen  Gardner's  distress  increasing  by  the  delay,  he  rather  angrily,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  exclaimed,  *  Give  me  the  word,  madam.'  The  lady  replied,  *  It's  a 
hard  word,  Jem.' — *  Then  give  me  the  next.' — *  That's  harder.' — *  The 
next?' — '  Harder  still.'  Gardner  became  furious ;  and  the  manageress,  no 
less  so,  threw  the  book  on  the  sta^,  and  left  it,  saying, — '  There,  now  you 
haave  'cm  all,  you  may  take  your  choice.' " — ^Vol.  i.  p.  96 — 97. 

**  I  remember  one  very  crowded  night,  patronised  by  a  royal  duke  at 
Tunbridge-Wells,  when  Mrs.  Baker  was  taking  money  for  three  doors  at 
6nce, — ^her  anxiety,  and  very  proper  tact,  led  her,  while  receiving  cash  from 
one  customer,  to  keep  an  eye  in  perspective  on  the  next,  to  save  time ;   as 


ticket 
dear, 

pocket.' — '  To  be  sure  you 

)iave !  take  ^ux  Royal  Highn^s8*s  woM :  let'  his  Royal  Highiiess  p^s :  his 
Royal  Highness  has  left  his  ticket  in  his  other  coat  pocket.'  EcUUs  de  tire 
followed  $  and  I  believe  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  evening  found  more 
entertainment  in  the  lobby  than  from  the  stage." — Vol.  i.  pp.  «26— 227. 

The  good  lady  had  some  difficulty  in  consenting  to  relinquish  Mr. 
Dibdio,  and  his  '^  Snug  Little  Island,"  that  drew  the  <<  great  grand  " 
q«ality  folk  to  her  theatres.  On  going  to  take  a  friendly  leave  of  her, 
he  found  her  *•  busy  among  the  market  people  before  the  door,  driving 
hard  bargains  for  some  uncommonly  fine  butter,  fresh  from  the  dairy." 

**  I  announced  my  business,  and  begged  to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pretending  to  have  forgotten  all  that  had  passed,  the  good  lady  askea  what  I 
meant;  and  while,  in  the  warmth  of  my  recapitulating  our  cause  of  quarrel, 
t  happened  to  extend  my  hand  towards  ner,  --.-..  she  clapped  a  Savoy 
leaf,  containing  a  two-pound  lump  of  butter,  in  my  open  palm,  and  said, — 
'  Take  that  home  to  your  wife,  and  ask  her  whether  she  can  get  half  so  good, 
or  hsdf  so  much,  for  double  the  price  in  London.  If  you  want  a  week's 
sidary  in  advance,  take  it ;  send  away  the  coachman ;  and  don't  talk  nonsense 
about  going  to  town.  The  mayor,  and  all  the  'great  grand'  quality,  are 
coming  to-night,  and  can't  tio  without  the  *  Snug  Little  Island.'  What  do 
you  write  such  things  for?  You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  all  my 
actors.'  "—Vol  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

It  was  to  the  <^  Jew  and  the  Doctor"  that  our  author  owed  his. 
iatrodnctioa  to  Gov^t  Garden.  Some, friend  of  Mr.  T.  Harris  had 
ipiliiessed  the  jtuccess  of  that  performance,  in  the  hands  of  Dowton,  oa 
the  Maidstone  boards^  and  reported  so  favourably  of  it,  that  the  great 
tmktk  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it,  and  desired  it  might  be  transmitted,  in 
ihich  a  way  as  to  secure  it  from  the  danger  of  being  mislaid,  which  *^  Mr. 
fiL  waff  sorry  to  find  was  the  case  with  a  piece  Mr.  D.  had  sent  him 
ioaie  time  aga"  All  England  was  at  that  tune  agog  with  the  news  of 
8ir  Horatio  Neho&'a  vktory  at ,  the  Nile.  Our  author,  to  conciliate 
yet  mere  the  good  will  oi  the  proprietor,  wrote  to  him  to  Announce  that 
\»  «<  had  Jlni&hed  a  drama  in  one  act,**  on  the  subject  of  the  victory. 
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(though,  truth  to  say,  "  he  had  not  written  a  line^')  and  would  **  send 
him  it,  if  he  would  acdept  of  it."  "  If  he  should  accept  it,''  very 
properly  asked  Mrs.  Dibdin,  "  what  will  you  do  ?  "  "  Write  it,"  was  my 
reply.  The  answer  was  a  wish  to  see  the  "  petite  piece,*  so  to  work 
went  our  author,  and  "  The  Mouth  of  the  Nile"  was  duly  transmitted 
by  post.  The  play-wright  as  duly  followed,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  was  appointed  for  reading  the  piece  in  the  green-room.  And 
now  might  our  author  look  back  with  regret  to  motherly  Mrs.  Baker, 
her  rouleaus  of  silver,  pound  of  butter,  *«  great  grand"  quality  folks, 
and  good-natured  Kentish  critics,  among  whom  his  word  had  used  to 
law. 

**  Before  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  at  Tun  bridge- Wells  I  could  read,  or 
speak,  or  sing,  without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  for  there  all  I  did  was 
right ;  but  the  actors  of  the  Theatre-Royal  Covent-Garden  were  to  me  a 
much  more  formidable  auditory.  ------- 

"  The  dreaded  morning  at  length  came ;  and,  nearlv  a  stranger  to  all,  I 
found  myself  seated  amons  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Incledon,  J.  Johnstone^ 
Townsend,  Simmons,  Miss  Walcun,  Miss  Sims,  Mr.  Attwood,  (who  was  to 
compose  the  new  music,)  Mr.  Farley,  (who  was  to  superintend  the  melo- 
dramatic part  of  the  bagatelle,)  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  kindest,  most  gentlemanly, 
and  cleverest  stage-manager 

*•  My  little  life  hath  known. 

"  I  observed,  as  many  a  terrified  canditate  for  the  bays  had  done  before  and 
since,  on  similar  occasions,  *  This  is  an  awful  moment,  gentlemen  1 " 

*•  Mr.  Fawcett, — 'Very ;  but  you  are  among  friends.' 

•*  Mr,  Lewis, — *  You  are  just  at  the  edge  of  a  cold  bath ;  plunge  in  over- 
head, without  fear,  and  in  qne  moment  you  will  find  it  quite  pleasant.' 

*•  Thus  encouraged,  I  read,  *  with  ^ood  emphasis  and  good  discretion  ;* 
and  as  I  had  adapted  the  principal  comic  songs  to  known  airs,  I  sang  them 
as  they  occurrea.  Fawcett  seemed  much  pleased;  Incledon  observed,  no 
man  could  write  a  song  like  my  father;  and  when  I  had  finished,  each,  in 
tolerable  good-humour,  except  one,  took  the  part  allotted,  and  said  *  Good 
morning!'  The  part  which  remained  on  the  table  was  an  Irishman,  in 
which  were  two  songs.  Mr.  Johnstone  had  walked  out  with  Mr.  Lewi9» 
the  latter  desiring  me  to  wait  his  return ;  pending  which,  Incledon  re-entered 
the  room,  and  said,  without  stopping  for  breath, — '  My  dear  lad ;  that  you 
possess  some  talent,  no  man  that  is  a  man — of  judgment  can  deny :  I  adore 
your  father ;  and,  my  dear  boy !  you  have  got  tne  mark  of  the  beast  on  you, 
as  well  as  he  has.  Then  why,  my  dear  Tom  Dibdin !  (I  love  the  name; 
for,  in  short,  it  is  a  name — that  is  a  name)  though  your  &ther  is  abused  by  many 
a  composer  who  is  no  brick-maker  himself,  (but  his  '  Lads  of  the  Village 
will  live  longer  than  ypu  or  I,  my  boy  I)  and  that  makes  me  ask  you — you, 
who  have  heard  me  sing  *  Black-eyed  Susan*  and  the  •  Storm,' — the  *  Storm,"^  my 
boy ! — how  you  could  think  of  writing  me  such  a  d— d  diabolical  part  as  this? 
not  but  what  I'll  do  it  from  respect  to  Tommy  Harris,  and  yourself,  and  your 
father's  talent ;  and  because  I'm  sure  you  can  never  have  heard  me  open  *  the 
Messiah,'  or  sing  *  Old  Towler.'  Come  to-night,  and  listen,  and  then  y<m'H 
know  how  to  do  the  next  better;  but  now  Jack  Fawcett  has  got  the  best 
songs  here — and  the  thing  will  do  d— <t  well ;  so  keep  tip  your  spirits^  and 
I'll  get  Jack  Davy  and  Buly  Shields  to  compose  something  for  yon  shcdL  be 
wortn  writing  to.' 

"  This  was  uttered  with  rapidity,  and  all  that  Hch  eccentricity  of  maimer, 
which  many  have  imitated,  and  few  have  equalled.  His  exit  prevented  jny 
reply ;  and  really  I  felt  so  awkwardly,  and  so  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to 
laugh  or  take  offence,  that  I  hardly  was  conscious  of  the  re-entrance  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  announced  his  regret  that  Mr.  Johnstone  could  not  be  preraikd 
on  to  play  in  the  piece ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  actor  in  the  theatre,  whe 
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Stood  prominent  in  Irish  characters,  Mr.  Lewis  advised  me,  from  having 
heard  me  read  it,  to  attempt  the  part  myself;  to  which  (fearful  of  not  getting 
my  piece  acted  at  all)  I  reluctantly  consented." — Vol.  i. — pp.  227 — 230. 

Such  was  our  author's  debut  as  writer-of-all-work  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden.  The  nature  of  this  conuexion  was  as  follows: 
lie  was  to  receive  five  pounds  a  week  the  whole  year  round,  for  the 
production  of  a  pantomime  and  a  one-act  piece,  on  any  subject  of 
momentary  interest,  annually.  It  is  with  no  small  self-complacency 
that  our  play-wright  speaks  of  his  facility  in  composition.  When  a 
prologue  or  epilogue  was  wanted,  it  was  a  standing  joke,  he  tells  us,  to 
say,  "  Write  to  Tom  Dibdin,  and  you'll  get  it  by  return  of  post/* 
This  rapidity  of  execution  enabled  him  to  bring  out  several  pieces,  in 
addition  to  those  for  which  the  theatre  had  contracted,  and  the  profits 
thence  arising  constituted  the  largest  part  of  his  annual  gains.  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  regularly  stated  the  prices  he  obtained  for  his  successive 
works ;  and  has  even  obliged  us  with  a  bill  of  each  year's  receipts. 
From  this  we  learn  that  his  first  year's  profits  amounted  to  upwards  of 
400/.,  his  next  to  upwards  of  600/.,  and  so  on  progressively,  till  the 
sum  total  reached  the  satisfactory  amount  of  1500/.  In  a  word,  his 
connexion  with  the  Theatre  Royal  was  in  one  shape  or  other  so  productive 
as  to  allow  him,  after  he  had  been  seized  by  the  unlucky  ambition  of 
ruling  a  theatre  of  his  own,  to  lose  18,000/.  upon  the  Surrey. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  Autobiography,  and  it  forms  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  whole,  is  chiefly  commercial.     It  particularizes 
the   making  and  selling  of  every  piece   he   manufactured ;    and   is 
founded,  doubtless,  upon  the  authority  of  his  day-book  and  ledger. 
If  his  example  be  followed  up  by  dealers  and  chapmen  in  other  lines 
of  business,  what  a  career  may  this  species  of  commercial  biography 
run !     For   why  should  not  Mr.  Dibdin's  old   master.   Sir  William 
Rawlins,  the  upholsterer,   write   his   Recollections,   as   well   as    Sir 
William's  old  apprentice,  Mr.  Dibdin,  the  play-wright?    His  day-book 
and  ledger  are  of  equal  authority,  and  would  supply  him  with  materials 
equally  ample  and  equally  interesting.     As  for  example  : — ^^  This  day 
I  disposed  of  the  cabinet,  with  cedar  shelves,  for  150/.,  independently 
of  the  ivory  handles  and  gold  ornaments,  which  netted  about  150/. 
more."     Or,  "  made  a  four-post  bed,  expecting  that  Mr.  Harris  would 
become  a  purchaser ;  which  he  having  declined,  Mr.  Fawcett  informed 
me  might  probably  be  very  acceptable  to  Messrs.  Colman  and  Co.  of 
the  Haymarket,  to  whom  it  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  imme-^ 
diately  accepted.     Fearful  of  risk,  not  being  perfectly  easy  as  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Colman  and  Co.,  I  wrote  to  desire  security 
for  the  200/.  purchase-money. — N.B.    Realized  60/.  by  this  trans-J 
action."     Or,  "  had  an  order  from  Mr.  Harris  to  make  a  one-leggecl 
mahogany  table.     Next  day  he  sent  for  me  to  say,  that  a  table,  with 
but  one  leg,  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  and  begged  I  would  make 
it  with  two  legs.     This  did  not  at  all  meet  my  ideas  ;  however,  I  was 
pei*suaded,  though  not  convinced,  Mr.  Harris  throwing  in  the  ar^^ 
mentum  ad  hominem,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  for  a  t\vo-legged 
table  twice  the  price  of  a  single-legged  table:  I  therefore  went  to  jmy 
shop,  and  set  to  work  afresh,  &q.     N.B.  The  table  returned  to  ipe,.^ 
few  days  after,  to  be  reduced  to  one  leg,  Mr.  Harris  finding  that  it  did 
not  stand  well  upon  twoJ**    We  need  make  no  more  citations  from  the 
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day-book  of  Sir  William  Rawlins,  to  show  what  cQpious  materials 
that  gentleman  possesses  for  writing  a  biography  of  himself.  Erery 
piece  of  furniture  he  made  or  sold  has  its  little  history ,  in  which  the 
reader  of  taste  cannot  but  find  considerable  interest/  And  yet  more 
enlarged  must  be  his  pleasure  in  tracing  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
Sir  William's  property ;  and  contemplating  the  summary  of  each  suc- 
cessive year's  net  receipts.  And  what  has  been  said  of  Sir  William's 
means  of  instructing  and  delighting  the  world,  is  no  less  true  of  other 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  both  in  the  same  and  different  lines  of 
business.  So  that  the  reading  public  has  a  prospect  before  it  of  a 
series  of  Mercantile  Reminiscences,  by  the  most  eminent  tradesmen,  as 
long  as  that  of  the  late  dramatical  autobiographies.  With  a  view  to 
encourage  the  more  distinguished  persons  in  the  upholstery  business 
and  other  departments  of  trade,  to  favour  the  world  with  their  Recol- 
lections, we  shall  here  present  them  with  a  sample  of  a  Play-maker's 
Reminiscences. 

'*  1  had  now  completed  seven  seasons  at  Covent-garden  to  the  handsomely- 
expressed  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Harris  in  particular ;  and  having 
thus  as  it  were  served  my  time  out  faithfully,  (much  more  so  than  I  had  done 
with  Sir  William,)  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Harris,  reauesting  an  advance  of  one 
pound  per  week  salary  for  myself,  and  one  pouna  additional  per  week  for  my 
wife  :  my  salary  would  then  be  six  pounds  weekly  through  the  year;  Mrs. 
Dibdin's  four  pounds,  playhouse  pay,  as  it  is  technically  termed;  which 
means  four  pounds  for  every  week  of  six  nights  on  which  the  theatre  is  open, 
or  rather  135.  4c?.  every  play-ni^ht  through  the  season  :  this  request  was 
instantly  acceded  to :  and,  I  believe,  I  voluntarily  promised  not  to  ask  for 
another  rise  till  I  had  seen  out  another  seven  years.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
stating,  that  Sadler's  Wells  was  fast  repaying  its  own  purchase-money. 

**  In  the  summer  Mr.  Colman  applied  to  me  for  a  three-act  comeoy;  and 
as  a  balance  for  the  black  cloud  which  had  hung  over  the  *  White  Plume,' 
I  had  the  happiness  of  presenting  him  with 'the  play  of  *  Five  Miles  Off,  or 
the  Finger  Fost;'  which,  thougn  not  produced  till  the  Qth  of  July,  1806^ 
was  performed  thirty-five  nights  during  tne  \tiy  short  remainder  of  the  Hay-. 
market  season.     1  again  made  a  previous  bargain  to  be  insured  in  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  hit  or  miss,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  three  benefits, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  July  sun,  would  have  been  very  precarious 
indeed.     Maugre  the  weather,  however,  the  profits  of  my  nights  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  ------   I  sold  the  copy-right  of 

•  Five  Miles  Off'  to  Barker  for  one  hundred  pounds,'* 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say,  whether  the  literary  interest  of 
the  upholsterer's  biography,  of  which  we  gave  specimens  above,  falls 
one  jot  below  that  of  the  play-wright,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  We 
do  not  profess  any  vehement  regard  for  the  modern  drama;  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  its  admirers  have  reason  to  be  aggrieved  at  the 
mode  in  which  its  history  has  been  handled  by  its  authors.  Mr.  D. 
has  indeed  entirely  misconceived  the  vein  in  wliich  it  became  him, 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  to  compose  his  memoirs.  The  language  and 
sentiments  are  exclusively  those  of  a  dealer  and  chapman ;  and  what> 
Mr.  Dibdin  said  in  jest,  these  Memoirs  seriously  repeat  in  every 
page;— 

**  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing, 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 

If  any  edification  at  all  is  to  be  derived  from  the  work,  considered 
as  a  history  of  the  drama  of  these  times,  it  can  only  arise  from  onx 
observing  the  mode  in  which  modern  plays  are   concocted.     It  is 
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apparent,  that  as  much  as  possible  of  mereenary,  and  as  little  a6 
possible  of  dramatic  spirit  enters  into  their  composition.  And  not 
only  is  the  character  of  the  piece  affected  by  the  interested  speculationa 
of  the  play-wright,  but  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  is  greatly 
modified  by  those  of  the  proprietor  and  performers.  Mr.  Dibdin's 
pieces,  In  the  course  of  reading  and  rehearsing,  appear  to  hate  suf- 
fered innumerable  alterations  and  additions,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  views  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  jealousy  of  actors.  The  dramatist 
seems  as  often  to  have  worked  upon  their  suggestions,  as  to  have  been 
guided  by  any  original  conceptions  of  bis  own.  His  business  was  to 
Jit  them  with  parts,  and  if  the  parts  did  not  fit,  the  pieces  were  sent 
home  to  be  altered.  Often  a  particular  part  would  be  regarded  by 
the  performer  it  was  intended  for,  as  not  roomy  enough — ^not  sufficiently 
wide  to  give  him  full  swing  and  scope  for  action.  Other  parts  again 
would  be  thought  by  those  for  whom  they  were  not  intended,  as  too 
roomy — needlessly  wide.  Hence  arose  bickerings  and  jeidousies. 
The  more  powerful  actors  were  propitiated  by  additions,  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker ;  and  the  whole  performance  eked  out,  botched,  and 
curtailed,  till  its  parts  were  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
were  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  Memoirs  abundantly  account  for  the  degradation  of 
the  modern  drama.  We  are  not.  aware  that  he  possessed  original 
genius,  or  much  dramatic  spirit ;  but  with  whatever  portion  endowed, 
he  was  not  at  libertv  to  manage  it  unmolested.  If  a  drama  worthy  of 
being  named  with  those  of  former  times  should  ever  again  take  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  it  must  eome  from  a  pen  remote  from  the  influence 
of  actors  and  managers. 

To  illustrate  this  subject,  and  exemplify  the  miseries  of  a  play- 
maker  to  the  theatres,  we  shall  adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Mr. 
Dibdin.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  rehearsal  of  *^  Tfao 
Cabinet,'^  a  favourite  of  its  composer's,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
designating  himself  on  the  title  page  as  its  author.  ^'  The  Cabinet/' 
however,  had  nearly  been  marred  by  the  jealousies  of  its  principal 
supporters. 

**  In  the  course  of  rehearsing  *  The  Cabinet,*  I  met  with  innumerable 
difficulties  respecting  the  son^,  &c.  Incledon  and  Braham  were  to  be  kept 
equally  in  the  fore-ground :  if  one  had  a  ballad,  the  other  was  also  to  have 
one;  each  a  martial  or  hunling-sone;  each  a  bravura;  and  they  were  to  have 
a  duett,  in  which  each  was  to  lead  alternately.  I,  however,  managed  so  at 
not  to  af&ct  the  general  construction  of  the  opera,  although  I  wrote  nearly, 
twenty  different  subjects  for  music  before  I  satisfied  every  one :  several  of 
these  were  to  suit  ^e  difficult  taste  of  Madame  Storace,  who  one  morning 
was  so  (more  than  usual! v)  hard  to  please, — that  taking  my  manuscript  out 


entered :  he.soon  stepped  between  the  dignity  of  the  sin^r  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  author;  and  harmony  was  completely  restored.  let  *  The  Cabinet* 
^ve  me  infinitely  less  trouble  than  any  opera  I  subsequently  produced.  *  Zuma/ 
in  particular,  had  so  many  additional  and  lumecessary  scenes  written  for  the 
introduction  of  bravuras,  concerted  pieces,  &c.  and  became  so  altered  in  the 
essential  parts,  of  its  story,  (which,  when  accepted  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  by 
him  pronounced  the  most  consistpndy  interesting  plot  I  had  ever  eiven  him,} 
that,  when  produced,  it  bo  more  resembled  its  former  self,  than  'she  Stoops 
to  Conquer*  would  be  like  the  *  Batde  of  HeKham.' " 
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The  author  should  hare  called  to  mind  what  Mr.  Mate  of  the 
Margate  theatre  had  said  to  him  long  ago  ; — he  might  have  profited 
hy  the  hint.  "  Look  at  that  scene,  my  son !  I  hegan  it  yesterday  at 
rehearsal — the  actors  crowded  round — each  advised  me  how  to  improte 
it — ^I  howed  to  every  opinion,  adopted  every  hint :  /  had  begun  it  aa. 
a  grove  ;  and  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  it  now,  you' II 
find  it  is  a  street ! " 

Through  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Mattocks  our  author  had  the 
honour  ( "  for  such  it  certainly  was,*'  *)  of  heing  elected  by  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  write  a  vaudeville^  which  was  to  be  represented 
for  the  amusement  of  their  Majesties  at  Frogmore.  Tliis  passage 
throws  further  light  upon  the  state  of  the  modem  drama,  and  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  that  affect  it: — 

**  I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  felt  for  the  distinction,  how  much  I 
thanked  Mrs.  Mattocks  for  her  participation  in  my  feelings,  and  how  eagerly 
I  inquired  who  were  to  represent  the  dramatis  personae  of  what  I  might 
prevail  on  my  Muse  to  elicit.  Mrs.  Mattocks  said,  *  there  need  only  be  three 
principal  parts,   which  would  be  acted  by  herself,  Mr.  Quick,  and  Mr. 

*  If  it  was  not  honmir,  it  certainly  was  not  profit. 

**  It  was  farther  intimated  to  me,  on  calling  in  Soho-square,  that  I  was  to  receira 
THREE  GUINEAS  foi  the  picce.  I,  in  great  astonishment,  stated  to  Mrs.  Mattocks,  first; 
that  in  the  few  days  since  my  seeing  her,  I  had  finished  the  piece  completely,  and  paid 
cue  guinea  to  a  copyist  for  making  a  fair  transcript ;  and,  anticipating  her  wish,  another 
guinea  for  writing  out  the  parts :  and,  secondly,  that  although  it  was  but  a  one-act 
piece,  I  could  not  accept  what  was  offered  for  it ;  nor  was  I  desirous  of  any  other 
remuneration  than  the  distinguished  honour  of  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
august  party  to  be  present,  and  of  having  the  happiness  to  render  the  humble  efifort  <d 
my  Muse  acceptable  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  Mrs.  Mattockit  lepHed,  it  was  quito 
impossible  the  piece  could  be  accepted  on  any  terms  but  that  oCpimiiient,  aodithat  whfti 
was  offered  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  e3q>enses  of  the  intenaed  f&te*  I  thercffoM 
began  to  take  leave ;  when  Mrs.  Mattocks,  perceiving  I  had  the  manuscripts  and  cofuef 
of  the  parts  with  me,  begeed  I  would  reconsider  the  matter,  which  I  said  was  un- 
necessary, as  I  should  feel  but  too  mudi  honoured  in  presenting  my  drama  as  a  dutiful 
tribute  of  respect,  but  could  not  accept  payment  beneath  what  Uie  mintmitm  of  a  mi^or 
theatre  would  have  given  me.  '  Then,  said  Mrs.  Mattocka,  '  confide  in  me :  I  wHXl 
shield  you  ^m  the  idea  of  havipg  meant  any  offence;  and  you  shall  have  reason  to  b^ 
satisfied.'    Witli  this  assurance  I  left  the  copies. 

"  Some  days  afterwards,  I  again  saw  Mrs.  Mattocks,  who  pot  a  paper  ia  my  hmi. 
and  left  me :  it  contained  five  guimeas,  out  of  which  I  baa  paid  two,  besides  the 
expense  of  visits  to  town,  &c.  &c." 

Mr.  Dibdin  has  taken  his  revenge  topon  the  Princess,  and  the  regt  of  the  royal 
amateurs  of  Frogmore.  As  long  as  these  Reminiseences  shall  suivive,  so  long  will  ths 
munificence  of  the  court  of  George  III.  to  the  modem  drama  be  upon  record.  And  at 
if  to  guard  against  the  possibility,  of  his  royal  employer's  splendid  remuneratioii  being 
forgotten,  he  has  even  inserted  it  in  the  summary  of  toe  year's  .total  receipts,  a# 
thus  :— 

"  Profit  on  Mrs.  Mattocks's  commissioii  i  vis. 

Received  for  piece  « •  •  .^5    5    0 

Paid  copying  mnuscript,  ^1     10 
Dittoparts    ••••••••••     110 

2    S    0 

3    3    0" 

This  was  not  forgotten  on  the  part  of  our  play-wright,  his  motto  beine,  no  pay  no 
work.  "  A  twelvemonth  after,"  he  tells  us,  "  Mrs.  Mattocks,  one  night  m  the  green- 
room, whispered  in  my  ear,  ynth  one  of  her  very  comic  laughs,—'  Pve  got  you  another 
job  !'  I  begged  till  next  day  to  consider ;  and  wrote,  by  Mr.  Lewis's. advice,  that  aa  a 
one«act  piece  at  Covent-garden  would  produce  me  fifty  pounds,  T  hoped  I  was  m4 
presuming  in  declining  to  undertake  one  elsewhere  under  thirty  pounds,  eq;>ecia%  as 
I  viras  then  much  occnmed :  to  thU  I  re<ieiv€d  no  answer  ;  *  and  so  ends  the  history  .of 
the  Haunted  Tower."^ 
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Elliston.  She  entreated  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  character  to  be 
assigned  to  heVf  as  she  had  need  enough,  God  knew !  of  eyery  assistance  an 
author  could  afford  her;  while  Quick  was  such  a  favourite  of  His  Majesty, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  makean^  thing  tell.'  <  And  Mr.  Elliston,  madam?  ' 
asked  I,  *  he  is  a  gentleman  I  know  little  of:  in  what  does  his  forte  consist?' 
'  O,  my  dear  sir!  the  king  has  seen  him  somewhere,  at  Weymouth,  or  Chel* 
tenham, — and  rather  likes  him  ;  so  he  will  do  well  enough  as — a — sort  of  a— 
the  se7itleman  of  the  piece' — *  Which,*  1  replied,  *  it  is  not  easy  to  make  86 
good  a  part  as  the  others;'  this  the  lady  assented  to,  treating  it  as  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  Just  then  Mr.  Quick  entered  the  room,  and  many  com^ 
pliments  passed  between  the  veteran  pair.  Finally,  I  had  my  instructions  as 
to  the  length,  &c.  of  the  projected  drama,  and  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  whenr 
I  detailed  the  momentary  thoughts  which  struck  me  as  presentmg  an  outline* 
on  which  to  form  it.  On  bidding  adieu,  Mr.  Quick,  m  spite  of  my  oppo- 
sition, insisted  on  seeing  me  down  stairs;  and  with  the  street-door  in  his 
hand,  and  the  richest  comic  expression  in  his  eye,  whispered,—*  Take  care  of 
ine,  and  don't  give  that  woman  all  the  cream.'  " 

The  "  Jevf  and  Doctor/'  the  piece  which  had  pleased  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Kent,  and  which  had  bceii  the  means  of  introducing  its  author 
to  the  London  stage,  was  put  in  great  danger  by  Mr.  Harris's  complai- 
sance to  a  favourite  actress.  Yet  with  a  rare  felicity,  it  seems  to  have 
passed  the  ordeal  untouched. 

'*  Mrs.  Mattocks  (who  I  much  feared  would  refuse  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Changeable)  seemed  in  high  spirits,  laughed  more  than  all  the  rest,  said  itw:as 
the  best  attempt  since  Mrs.  Inchbald's  comedy  of  "  the  Midnight  Hour," 
wished  her  part  was  longer,  and,  on  mv  offering  an  epilogue  by  way  of  make- 
weight, appeared  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr.  Knight  made  some  scruples  about 
Changeable,  but  Mr.  Lewis,  by  some  means,  put  him  into  better  humour. 
John  Emery  and  Charles  Farley  received  with  the  greatest  good-nature  the 
trifling  characters  of  Old  Bromley  and  William ;  and  one  lady,  whom  I  had 
known  from  a  child,  moved  with  graceful  dignity  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  part  of  Emily  on  the  table. -- 

*'  Within  a  few  days  of  the  farce  appearing,  Mr.  Harris,  just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing town,  begged  (from  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  piece)  that  I  would 
add  something  more  for  Mrs.  Mattocks  in  the  chamber  scene,  or  at  least  in 
the  last  scene,  which  I  promised  to  do  :  but  after  working  at  it  twenty-four 
hours,  I  found  that  whatever  any  other  author  might  have  done,  I  could  make 
no  improvement ;  and  went  in  despair  to  Mr.  Lewis,  to  ask  what  1  should 
say  to  Mr.  Harris  on  his  return.  •  Say  ?  say  nothing,'  replied  Mr.  Lewis  : 
•  Mr.  Harris  is  too  much  your  friend  to  wish  to  give  you  unnecessary  trou- 
ble: he  has  so  much  just  now  to  think  of,  that  ten  to  one,  if,  at  next  rehear- 


being 

such,  I  wished  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  even  when  they  were  against  my  own. 
He  came  to  the  next  rehearsal ;  stayed  till  the  last  moment ;  and  when  the 
farce  was  finished,  clapped  me  on  the  back,  and  said,  *  Very  well !  well  done, 
my  boy !  you  have  done  it  now  just  as  I  wished  :  quite  another  thing!  "  and 
away  he  went,  Mr.  Lewis  lookm^  at  me  with  his  archly-arched  eye-brows 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  followed  his  principal." 

Another  offspring  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  muse,  to  speak  his  own  language, 
was  not  equally  fortunate.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Incledon  proposed 
tampering  with  the  "  Mouth  of  the  Nile,"  the  piece  oflfered  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris before  a  line  had  been  written,  and  the  proprietor  was  contempla- 
ting a  more  serious  innovation. 

'*  The  next  day  Mr.  Harris  sent  for  me,  and  observed  that,  as  a  one-act 
piece,  *  the  Moutn  of  the  Nile'  would  do  little  for  the  theatre  in  case  of  sue? 
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cess;  and  be^ed  I  would  make  a  preceding  act  of  pahtoihimic^toiy^  founded 
on  some  incident  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  pre* 
vious  to  Nelson's  arrival.  This  did  not  at  all  meet  my  ideas :  the  value  of  the 
trifle  we  were  rehearsing  was  to  arise  entirely  from  its  immediate  production^ 
while  all  ranks  were  enthusiastically  delighted  with  every  thing  and  any  thipff 
that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  our  navy ;  and  now  to  write  a  new  act,  ana 
wait  for  more  scenery  and  rehearsals,  was  to  me  a  complete  omen  of  failure. 
1  fancied  I  saw  my  air-built  castles  once  more  in  the  dust,  and  regretted 
leaving  my  humble  but  {happy  rustic  pre-eminence  among  the  good-natured 
Kentisii  critics:  I  was,  however^  per8uaded>  though  not  conyiocedi  Mr. 
Harris  throwing  in  the  argumentumaa  kominem,  that  a  tw<Htct  piece  would  be 
hereafter  valued  by  his  treasurer  at  twice  the  price  of  the  present  single  act,  I 
therefore,  went  to  my  lodgings,  and  set  to  work  afresh/' 

"  The  new  Erst  act  of '  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile,'  being  quite  finished  and 
sufficiently  rehearsed*  both  acts  made  their  appearance  befbre  the  audience ; 
and,  as  my  fears  had  truly  prophesied,  one  act  nod  no  sooner  come  out  tkanituferti 
in  again :  all  that  part  of  the  piece  which  I  had  originally  written  by  return  of 
post  from  Tunbndge- Wells  was  very  successful,  and  repeated  thirty-two 
nights  that  season,  and  several  times  during  the  year  following/' 

The  rehearsal  of  the  above  piece,  the  first  Mr.  Dibdin  Submitted  to 
the  critics  of  the  green-room,  led  him  to  remark  that  obliquity  in 
their  way  of  judging,  to  which  he  owed  all  his  subsequent  difficulties. 


'*  At  the  reading  of  all  new  pieces,  performers  very  frequently  measure  the 
merit  of  the  proposed  drama  b^  the  value  of  their  own  individual  parts  in  it ; 
and,  without  meaning  any  oflence  to  professors  whose  talents  have  laid  me 
under  so  many  years  of  obligation, — -1  can  assert,  that  I  have  heard  opi- 
nions of  a  play  given  on  the  staircase,  while  the  actors  were  descending;  from 
the  reading-room,  so  totally  opposite  to  each  other, — that  until,  by  atter  ex- 
perience, I  discovered  the  cause,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  believe  that  men  of 
education  and  merit  could  be  so  much  at  variance  on  a  subject  they  ought  to 
be,  and  were  generally,  pretty-equal  judges  of." 

And  again,  on  the  mention  of  his  **  School  for  Prejudice,^'  in  which 
Mr.  Munden  had  declined  the  part  of  ^  Old  Liberal/^  and  Was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  by  Mr.  Harris  to  tolerate  it,  he  remarks  that — 

"  Although  every  performer  in  .this  play,  during  rehearsal,  expressed  them-' 
selves  much  pleased  with  it  as  a  whole,  yet  there  was  not  a  single  incident 
but  what  was  marked  out  by  one  or  other,  confidentially,  as  the  ordy  dangerous 

Eart  of  the  comedy;  no  two  persons  naming  the  same  objection ;  so  that 
ad  I  cut  out  all  I  was  advised  to  do,  I  must  have  omitted  the  whole  play 
which  some  may  think  woiild  have  been  better  for  the  public/' 

Thus,  what  with  the  jealousies  of  actors  and  the  pecfmiary  viewai 
of  proprietors,  our  author's  muse  was  seldom  left  to  litter  unmolested; 
the  necessary  consequence,  however,  of  his  having  let  her  out  to  hire 
at  a  weekly  stipend.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the  known  and  neces*' 
sary  evils  of  his  condition,  dangers  tmforeseen  sometimes  occurred,  in 
the  anticipation  or  interference  of  rival  authors.  For  etample,  a  lit^ 
tie  musical  piece,  the"  Naval  Pillar,"  brought  out  in  1799,  had  nearly 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  principal  support,  the  character  of  a  Quaker^ 
inimitably  acted  by  Munden,  from  a  cause  of  this  natare. 

'*  On  the  first  night  of  the  piece,  I  had  the  honour  of  beine  Inttoduced  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who  left  us  tete-a-tete  in  Mr.  Harris's  private 
box. 

"This  talented  lady  expressed  considerable  surprise  that  1  should  possess 
nerve  sufficient  to  be  preseiU  at  the  first  representation  of  my  own  farce  J  1 

June,  1827.  R 
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acknowledged  it  might  be  rather  fool-hardy,  and  imply  a  lack  of  diffidence  or 
-sensibility ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  butterfly  which  was,  in  case  of 
condemnation^  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  was  too  volage  to  be  worth  alarm, 
'  and  were  it  otherwise,'  I  added,  *  I  never  could  trust  a  friend's  report  with 
respect  to  how  a  piece  might  be  received ;  as,  in  case  of  failure,  the  truth 
would  be  much  softened  down ;  and  should  alteration  be  necessary,  I  oup^t 
personally  to  witness  the  fault,  in  order  to  be  a  better  judge  of  whai  remedy 
should  be  applied/  I  ventured,  too,  to  remark  to  the  authoress,  that,  thougo 
not  earlier  introduced,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  very  near  her  when  ikg 
"Witnessed  the  first  night  of  her  comedy  of  'Lovers'  Vows,'  to  which  she 
made  no  r^ly>  as  the  new  piece  was  just  commencing.  She  paid  it  much 
more  attention  than  I  thougtit  it  deserved,  till  after  Munden's  Quaker  had 
excited  considerable  laughter ;  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  suddenly  turned  from  the 
stage  to  me,  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  of  '  material  consequence,'  if  I 
Were  to  omit  that  Quaker,  in  toto,  on  the  following  night.  I  did  not  dare  to 
^xpres^  myself  with  such  colloquial  vulgarity  as  to  say  I  considered  my  Hab- 
bakuk  as  the  'fiddle  of  the  piece;'  but  respectfully  replied,  that  it  was  of  the 
most '  material  consequence'  to  me  to  retain  so  powerful  a  support  to  my 
weakly  of&pnng.  Tne  lady  observed,  *  it  was  very  unfortunate,'  and  soon 
after  quittea  the  box,  which  Mr.  Lewis  shortly  after  re-entered ;  and  having 
seated  himself  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  unoccupied  place,  told  me  that  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  was  shortly  to  bring  out  a  comedy  called  *  the  Wise  Man  of  the  East,** 
in  which  were  a  whole  family  of  Quakers;  and  appvehensive  of  being  antici- 
pated by  my  bantling,  the  lady  had  requested^Mr.  Harris  to  ask  me,  what,  in 
fact,,  he  did  not  think  exactly  fair  to  do,  and  therefore  commissioned  Mr. 
Lewis  to  bring  the  fair  authoress  and  me  in  contact,  in  order  that  she  might 
essayher  own  influence :  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  she  had  not  heara  of 
my  Broadbrim  till  that  very  day,  or  I  much  fear  I  should  have  been  pro- 
▼ailed  on  to  sacrifice  so  leading  a  feature  of  my  own  piece  to  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  her  play,  which  was  quite  as  successful  without  my  assistance." 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  perils  undergone  by  a  piece 
from  its  first  reading  to  its  first  public  representation,  what  rubs,  what 
crosses,  what  impediments,  what  danger  of  being  strangled  behind  the 
curtain,  and  what  danger  of  being  damned  before  it,  our  wonder  is  not 
that  so  many  pieces  fail,  but  that  any  should  succeed.  As  we  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  furnish  a  chapter  of  dramatic  miseries  arising  from 
causes  within,  to  make  it  completie  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  illustra- 
tive of  those  arising  from  without.  In  the  December  of  1802,  Mr. 
Dibdin,  in  the  course  of  his  duty, was  preparing  the  opera  called  **  Fa- 
mily Quarrels'*  for  representation,  and  as  usual,  met  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties as  to  despair, "  not  of  retaining  the  original  outline  of  the  piece^ 
but  of  bringing  it  before  the  public  in  any  shape  at  all."  Among  other 
obstructions,  Mr.  Fawcett  was  not  to  be  contented  without  a  song 
written  particularly  for  himself,  and  a  song  moreover  that  should  cele- 
brate, or  satirize,  we  know  not  which,  the  beauties  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion. This  the  sons  of  Israel  took  amiss,  and  intimated  by  prior 
notice  to  the  author  their  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Fawcetfs  intended 
ftong. 

**  I  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  Harris,  who  bade  be  me  of  good  cheer,  but 
by  no  means  to  thmk  of  withdrawing  the  song;  particularly  as  Mr.  Fawcett 
declared  he  was  by  no  means  afraid  to  sing  it.  Mr.  Harris  added  that  he  had 
hardly  fever  brought  out  a  piece  at  any  period,  without  its  being  preceded  by 
anonymous  threats;  and  my  staunch  friend  Lewis  said,  « If  there  really 
le  a  conspiracy  against  the  opera,  that  conspiracy  will  be  the  making  of  it : 
for  I  don't  thmk  a  London  audience  ever  errs  in  its  judgment,  and  am  quite 
«ure  they  will  never  suffer  any  party,  however  numerous,  to  wrest  their  nght 
of  judgment  from  them.*  '* 
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*^  Under  these  impressions  we  took  the  field,  nine-tenths  of  the  theatre 
laughing  at  our  apprehensions.  The  enemy  came,  however,  in  great  force» 
and  by  too  early  a  manifestation  of  hostility  put  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
audience  completely  on  their  guard.  Before  the  first  song,  a  predetermination 
of  opposition  was  alarminely  evident;  and  in  allusion  to  a  purchase  I  was 


you !  take  it  avay !  take  it  to  Sadler's  Veils ! '  The  impending 
grumbled,  and  subsided,  and  grumbled  aeain,  till  the  appearance  of  Fawcett 
in  his  'Jewish  gaberdine'  proved  the  chosen  moment  for  commencing  aa 
uproar,  which,  but  for  the  subsequent  O.  P.  row,  of  noisy  memory,  would 
never  have  been  equalled.  The  sone  was  sung  and  encored,  bnt  not  heard, 
nor  was  any  of  the  following  part  ofthe  opera,  or  the  words  in  which  it  was 
announced  for  repetition." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  340 — ^342. 

The  most  successful  production  of  our  author's,  and,  indeed^  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  was  the  celebrated  pantomime,  "  Mother  Goose"  Its 
history  previous  to  representation  is  rather  remarkahle.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Difodin  had  grown  weary  of  that  part  of  his  engagraaeat  which 
entailed  upon  him  the  production  of  the  Christmas  pantomime,  aad 
Mr.  Harris  had  consented  to  accept  an  annual  farce  in  lieu  of  it. 

*'  Durins  eight  years  I  had  been  at  Covent-Garden,  the  pantomimia 
usually  took  five  or  six  months  preparation;  and  1  now  observed,  with  some 
degree  of  wonder,  during  my  usual  summer  visits  to  the  theatre,  no  *  note  of 
preparation,'  no  ma^ic  '  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights '  of  trip  and 
and  leap ;  and  was  still  more  surprised,  (nay,  astonished,  and  not  a  litde  vexed 
into  the  bargain,)  when,  not  more  than  six  weeks  before  Christinas,  Mr.  Haxris 
knocked  at  my  door,  and  returned  the  compliments  ofthe  day  with — *  WdU 
my  dear  Dibuln  !  we  cannot  do  without  a  pantomitne  from  you,  ^ter  all.'  I 
was  thunderstruck. — *  From  me,  sir  ?  a  pantomime,  and  to  be  acted  in  six 
weeks?  it  is  impossible.  I  grant  I  might  write  one;  but  how  is  its  scenery 
to  be  painted  !  what  time  for  machinery,  practice,  composing  the  music,  &c. 
&c.  ?  * — '  Well,  but  have  you  not  some  sketches  by  you  ?  * — *  Yes,  sir,  I  havfc 
shown  them  to  you  often;  and  strongly  recommended  one  in  particmlar^ 
which  you  have  for  five  years  refused.* — *  O,  what,  that  d— d  Motkjpr  Gooecw 
whom  you  are  so  wedded  to !  let's  look  at  her  again :  she  has  one  recom- 
mendation :  there  is  no  finery  about  her;  and  the  scenery^  in  general*  is  too 
common-place  to  take  up  much  time ;  so,  e'en  set  every  body  to.  work  ■:  t 
need  not  again  see  the  manuscript.  I  will  speak  to  Farley,  and  you  must  lose 
no  time.' — *  But,  sir,  our  late  agreement,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  mf 

way '  '  You  are  too  good  a  fellow  to  talk  about  agreements  when  I  want 

you  to  do  me  a  service ;  and  as  &r  difficulties,  you  shan't  meet  witii  any ;  I 
won't  sufter  it  Here  (giving  me  his  whole  hand)  call  every  body  about  you» 
and  order  every  thing  you  like :  I  cannot  expect  you  to  effect  much,  espe- 
cially with  such  a  suQect :  but  do  the  best  you  can.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  397 — ^398. 

Mr.  Dihdin  did  the  hest  he  could,  for  he  retained  for  Mother  CkK)6a 
the  inimitahle  Grimaldi.  However,  Mr.  Harris  had  so  little  hope  of 
the  forthcoming  pantomime,  that  he  attended  b«t  one  rehearsal,  wheil 
he  came  accompanied  hy  Mr.  John  Kemble.  Both  gentlemen  seemed 
mighty  indifferent  respecting  the  fate  of  the  piece,  though  destined^  as 
Mr.  Dibdin  boasts,  ^^  to  pot  many  thousand  pounds  into  their  pockets ; 
I  believe  more,  rather  than  less,  than  twenty.^'  We  wonder  that  Mr. 
Dihdin  did  not,  after  this,  propose  to  christen  his  "  Mother  Goo«e,** 
the  "  Golden  Goose."  Yet  from  Mr.  Harris,  he  says,  who  had  always 
rejected  it,  he  never  met  the  usual  cheering  clap  on  the  hack,  by  which 
the  proprietor  was  wont  to- express  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  This 

R2 
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was  ungenerous,  and  as  would  seem  from  Mr.  Dibdin,  not  coosiatent 
with  the  proprietor's  usual  behaviour.     As,  for  example  ;— 

♦*  On  the  19th  of  February,  1800,  my  Muse  was  caught  tripping,  and  my 
farce  of  *  True  Friends'  had  nearly  proved  very  inimical  to  my  interests :  it 
was  acted  but  6ve  nights  ;  but  though  a  failure,  it  produced  me  one  feeline 
of  genuine  pleasure.  .  .  -  -  -  Mr.  Harris  paid  me  more  than  ususa 
attention ;  and  one  ni^ht,  when  adversity  came  '  hissing  hot '  from  pit  and 
gallery,  kindly  helped  me  on  with  my  great-coat,  and  exclaimed, — *  Aa 
audience  is  seldom  wrong ;  but  in  this  case,  my  dear  Dibdin !  I  cannot 
imagine  why  they  hiss  :  can  you  ? '  I  laughingly  told  him  I  supposed  they 
were  angry  because  the  farce  was  over.'* — Vol.  1.  pp.  265 — 266, 

The  clap  on  the  back  alludes  to  Mr.  Harris's  mode  of  signifying  his 
entire  approbation  ;  the  inferior  degrees  of  which  he  used  to  express 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  shook  hands, 

"  He  seldom  paid  a  compliment,  or  found  a  fault ;  but  passed  over  what  he 
thought  ineffective  by  doubling  the  leaves  down  so  as  to  cancel  it ;  and  where 
he  was  pleased  with  a  passage,  would  say,  '  Let's  have  a  little  more  like  this/ 
Qn  meeting,  he  used  to  shake  hands  with  his  little  Bnger ;  and  at  partings 
gave  one,  two,  or  three  fingerb,  in  proportion  to  the  approbation  he  meant 
to  bestow  on  what  he  had  read  ;  but  to  be  favoured  with  his  whole 
hand,  denoted  a  perfect  climax  of  applause,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
*  Good  boy!  good  boy !  *  During  my  nrst  few  months'  intercourse  with  hinv» 
these  gradations  of  his  approval  or  dissent  (as  connected  with  my  future 
advancement  or  failure  iu  the  theatre)  usually  had  an  evident  effect  on  my 
spirits  during  the  day ;  and  my  wife,  guessing  the  state  of  the  theatrical 
•thermometer,  has  remarked,  when  any  extreme  of  depression  or  exhilaration 
occurred,  that  I  came  home  *  as  cold  as  a  little  finger,'  or  '  as  happy  as  a 
handful.'  " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  298 — ^299. 

With  motherly  Mrs.  Bakei-'s  warm  handful  of  butter  fresh  in  his 
memory,  we  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Harris's  cold  little  finger  should 
have  depressed  his  spirits. 

The  list  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  various  kinds,  mannfactured  by  our 
Indefatigable  play-wright,'  for  the  use  of  the  different  theatres  with 
which  he  was  connected — and  he  seems  to  have  had  something  to  do 
with  every  one  of  them  in  turn — covers  no  fewer  than  ten  pages  of  small 
print!  "  Dibdin/*  said  John  Kemble  to  him,  as  they  were  travelling 
together  in  a  post-chaise,  after  a  long  pause  in  the  conversation, "  how 
many  pieces  for  the  stage  have  you  written?  "  "  About  fifty,*  I  believe, 
sir,"  was  the  reply, "  or  probably  a  greater  number."  Kemble  again 
pansed,  as  if  to  consider,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  What  a  misfortune !  " 
Then  leaning  back,  he  relapsed  into  another  pause,  which  lasted  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  <<  What  a  misfortune  ! "  repeats  the  author 
to  himself,—"  Did  he  mean  for  me  or  the  public?"  As  the  fairest 
mode  of  putting  the  question  to  rest,  he  decides  that  the  public  and  he 
ought  to  be  set  down  as  equal  sharers  in  the  supposed  misfortune ;  and 
we  think  it  an  equitable  decision.  The  course  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
reflections  m'ay  be  conjectured  to  have  run  thus: — "Mr.  Thomas 
Dibdin  has  written  fifty  pieces  !  more  by  half  th^n  some  of  our  most 
voluminous  dramatists  have  produced  ;  and  more  by  two-thirds  than 
many  great  geniuses  have  accomplished.  The  lion  and  the  nobler 
beasts  propagate  their  species  only  after  long  intervals,  and  bear  but 

•  Only  t  fourth  of  the  number  to  which  they  eventually  amounted. 
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cue  at  a  time  ;  the  inferior  acimals  and  vermin  litter  swarms.  What 
a  misfortuue  for  the  public,  when  its  taste  is  so  low  as  to  tolerate  such 
a  writer !  What  a  misfortune  for  the  author,  when  his  necessities  are 
such  as  to  oblige  him  to  write  for  such  a  public ! " 

It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  exclamation  sprung  out  of  a 
train  of  thought,  originating  in  a  remoter  source  than  the  subject  of 
the  present  conversation.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  with 
Kemble  to  brood  over  a  topic  that  had  been  started,  long  after  those 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  had  abandoned  it.  The  course  of  these 
secret  reflections  was  often  indicated  by  some  mal-apropos  expressiou, 
which,  while  it  betrayed  the  subject  of  his  reverie,  occasioned  not  a 
little  mirth  by  its  utter  irrelevance  to  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Dibdin  was  successively  prompter  and  half-manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  after  its  last  resurrection  from  its  ashes.  In  these  twb 
capacities  he  acted  under  two  successive  sub-committees,  in  the 
first  of  which,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  in  the  last,  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird,  ap- 
pear to  have  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  We  have  given  so 
copious  a  chapter  of  the  author's  miseries,  that  we  have  but  little 
space  for  those  of  the  prompter  and  of  the  manager.  They  are  to  be 
found,  however,  in  considerable  abundance.  First,  as  to  the  prompter ; 
whose  place,  he  tells  us,  is  the  remotest  possible  from  a  sinecure : — 

**  He  has  to  do  his  duty  to  the  public,  and,  if  he  can,  to  please  managers 
and  actors ;  the  first  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  do,  the  latter  impossible,  if 
the  said  prompter  be  a  man  of  probity.  Now  I  had  two  managers  to  please, 
who  seldom  pleased  each  other;  and  as  I  could  never  please  more  than  one 
at  a  time,  1  had  hard  work  to  *  carry  my  dish  even ; '  and  if  I  accomplished 
this,  there  was  a  higher  power,  and  a  still  more  difficult  one  to  please,  in 
the  chief  man  of  the  ruling  committee " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  9*  ^0. 

**  Again,  whenever  a  part  is  given  out  for  study,  which  the  performeir 
thinks  either  beneath  or  unsuited  to  his  or  her  abilitie6,^-all  the  resentment 
felt  on  the  occasion  is  uttered  in  presence  of  the  prompter,  (who  must  never 
be  a  tell-tale,)  on  the  managers  and  proprietors ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  higher  powers  are  extremely  anery  when  the  prompter  neglects  to  en» 
force  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  excuses  any  member  of  the 
theatre  from  his  pr  her  duties;  he  has  the  same  troubles  to  encounter,  iii  a 
minor  degree,  with  painters,  mechanists,  wardrobe-keepers,  and  band ;  and, 
in  fact,  has  all  the  arduous  tasks  of  stage  management  to  perform,  without 
being  entitled  to  the  credit  or  proBts  of  any  of  them." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 

And  then  for  the  more  direct  and  peculiar  sweets  of  the  office :— • 

**  I  have,  on  a  severe  winter's  day,  been  on  Drury  Lane  stage,  with  one 
play-book  after  another  in  my^  benumbed  fingers,  from  ten  in  the  morning 

till  near  five  in  the  afternoon. The  actors  and  actresses,  up' to 

the  chin  in  surtouts  and  pelisses,  by  briskly  treading  the  stage,  could  now 
and  then  keep  themselves  from  being  frozen  to  its  boards;  but  it  is  the 
prompter's  positive  duty  to  stand  still  and  steady  on  his  post."— Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

If  the  poor  prompter  stole  home  for  an  hour  to  warm  himself  by  his 
own  fire-side,  his  quarters  were  liable  to  be  beaten  up  by  a  half-angry 
message  from  the  theatre,  importing,  that  the  head  of  the  sub-coni- 
mittee  had  called  in  the  interval,  and  finding  nobody  there,  had  left 
word, "  it  was  very  hard  the  prompter  at  least  could  not  be  found  at 
his  post,  and  begged  that  Mr.  T.  Dibdin  might  be  told  as  much." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  a  change  of  administration  en- 
sued, and  Mr.  Dibdin  was  elevated  from  the  post  of  prompter  to  that 
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of  half-manager.  He  had  now,  as  he  says,  five  masters  and;  a  coad- 
jutor to  go  on  peaceably  with,— -a  thing  not  to  be  expected. 

Foar  of  his  "  masters  '*  were  disposed  to  draw  amicably  with  their 
manager ;  but  the  fifth  was  restive ; — >fonr  deported  themselves  fami- 
liarly, and  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  him ;  but  the  fifth  was  al- 
ways his  <^  obedient  servant ;  *' — four,  when  he  left  Drnry  Lane  to 
afisume  the  government  of  the  Surrey,  made  him  each  a  present,  after 
bis  kind  ;  the  fifth  gave  him — leave  to  go :  the  greatest  favour  of  all. 
Byron  gave  him  drawings  of  Turkish  costume ;  Essex,  a  tnrkey-pie  ; 
Moore,  credit  for  500/.;  Lamb,  an  Irish  stave;  and  Kinnaird,  his 
dismissal.  Individually,  he  owns,  the  members  of  the  sub-committee 
deserved  well  of  him ;  collectively,  he  says,  they  treated  liim  ill ; — 
an  inconsistency  not  difficult  to  account  for,  since  we  know  that  one 
restive  horse  will  disorder  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine. 

Mr.  Dibdin*s  besetting  sin— as  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  his 
profession — is  the  very  opposite  of  a  want  of  deference  for  rank. 
Goaded  and  overdriven  he  must  have  been  to  show  aymptoma  of  mu- 
tiny so  decided  as  the  following* 

•'  Bv  remonstrating  frequently,  and  perhaps  with  more  warmth  than  a 
mere  oeputy's  deputy  was  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  do,  especially  when  dif- 
ference of  rank  was  evidently  taken  into  the  scale, — I  more  than  once, 
though  unintentionally,  gave  grjeat  offence,  in  the  committee-room,  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  aggregate  number;  and  on  one  occasion  hastily  left 
the  room,  expressing  the  Tittle  regret  I  should  feel  if  I  never  entered  it  again. 
My  colleague  was  bEst  with  more  prudence.'* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104. 

He  bad  a  wife  and  children,  he  said,  forgetting  that  his  colleague 
had  also  a  wife  and  children.  The  principal  cause  of  disagreement 
was  the  resolution  to  which  the  sub-committee  camo  of  transferring . 
the  privilege  of  distributing  nightly  orders  from  the  managers  to  the 
shareholders.  They  either  took  it  entirely  away,  or  they  doled  out  a 
scanty  number.  This  Mr.  Dibdin,  with  some  show  of  reason,  contends, 
was  to  deprive  the  managers  of  one  main  source  of  inflaence  over  the 
numerous  forces  they  had  to  conduct. 

*'  The  leading  performers,  whose  established  characters  and  talents  placed 
them  above  these  petitet  doucturs,  and  who  rather  claimed  them  as  a  sort  of 
right,  (independently  of  their  agreed-on  privileges,)  either  felt  indignant  at  our 
apparently  withholding  them  without  cause,  or  professed  incredulity  as  to  our 
want  of  power  to  oblige  them  :  and  where,  at  last,  was  this  really  important  pri- 
vilege placed  ?  Why,  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who,  however  respectable 
in  the  counting-house,  or  at  the  head  ot  the  money-takers  and  their  assistants, 
was  no  more  a  competent  jud^  of  the  dramatic  government  of  a  theatre,  or  . 
how  far  the  proper  distribution  of  favours  inignt  help  to  support  it,  than 
many  others  who  have,  since  his  time,  held  higher  situations  there." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  104—105. 

.  Mr.  Dibdin  appears  to  have  supported  the  weight  of  five  masters 
indifferently  well ;  his  unhappy  successor,  less  stout-hearted  or  strong- 
backed,  tottered  and  fell. 

. ''  Poor  Raymond,  who  was  appointed  to  the  stage  management  after  my 
late  coadjutor,  soon  sank  under  the  weight  of  eternal  and  complicated  com- 
mittee conference,  instruction,  explanation,  and  undetermination.  It  was 
necessary  to  hold  correspondence  daily,  nightly,  and  all  night  with  them  :  he 
received  his  death -stroke  while  in  the  very  act  of  writing  a  long  and  utterly 
useless  letter  (on  some  points  never  to  be  cleared  up)  to  an  active  memher  of 
tbe  committee,  who  told  me,  at  the  deceased  manager's  funeral,  that  I  was  ^ 
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the  only  man  qualified  to  conduct  the  theatre  at  last.     Quelle  bonU. — Vol.  ii. 
p.  106. 

*^  The  only  man  qualified*' — he  could  not  kill  him. 

From  the  history  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  connexion  with  the  then  adminis- 
tration of  Drury  Lane,  we  are  inclined  to  draw  this  inference— that  a  . 
sub-committee  and  twin  managers  are  not  the  best  government  imagin- 
able for  a  theatre.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  enriched  his  work  with  some  frag- 
ments of  a  voluminous  correspondence  between  himself  and  his  masters. 
These  indicate,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  (with  ose  exception)  much 
suavity  and  good  humour,  and  little  inclination  to  be  busy ;  admirable 
qualities  in  a  sub-committee.  With  the  majority  so  happily  endowed^ 
we  might  wonder  at  the  iU-eneeese  of  their  management,  were  it  not 
clear  that  one  gentkinm  was  cursed  with  talents  and  a  dispontion  for 
business,  great  enough  to  overbalance  the  want  of  thamin  Jus  colleagues. 
The  lolUrRring  fragment  of  a  letter  bespeaks  a  imm  for  business,  and  a 
propensity  to  interference,  ominous,  b^^and  neasure,  to  the  success  of 
affairs : — 

''  1  take  thisfljiportimity  ofstating  that  I  think  first  appearances  should  not 
l>e  peroiitted  to  interrupt  good  business;  and  this>  I  trusty  we  shall  continue 
to  nave.  When  (at  what  hour)  is  the  *  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts '  rehearsed 
to-morrow?  Was  there  a  rehearsal  of  *  Love  for  Love'  to-day,  as  promised) 
Mr.  Lamb  is  very  anxious  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  that  out :  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  Should  Mr.  Kean  play  four  times  a  week  constantly  ?  1 
suppose,  however,  he  must  play  four  times  next  week ;  Richard,  Monday, 
&c.  &c.,  in  which  case  *  Love  for  Love'  may  be  product  Wednesday  week. 
I  send  you  something  for  publication  ;  add  some  more  of  your  own.  I  cannot 

five  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  piece  I  was  condemned  to  hearyester- 
ay.    Speak  to  Lord  Byron  about  the  '  Spanish  Friar : '  he  promised. to  read 
and  castigate  it.    Your  obedient  servant,  Douglas  Kinnairo." 

—Vol.  ii.  p*  62, 

And  again,  on  another  occasion :— - 

'*  Mr.  *♦•***  I  will  talk  to  you  about :  he  is  assuredly  not  worth  mofe 
than  4/.  per  week ;  he  is  sometimes  above  mediocrity,  and  at  others  is  ludi- 
crous ana  burlesque.  lam  delighted  at  the  prospect  qf  engaging  Mrs,  M' Gibbon 
it  8/.  9/.  10/.  per  week,  but  it  must  be  in  lieu  of  Mrs.  someoody  else  :  we  will 
talk  about  it  to-morrow." — Vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

Was  the  writer  delighted  to  engage  Mrs.  M^Gibbon  at  any  rate,  or 
to  provide  a  principal  tragic  aotressat  so  low  a  rate  ?  The  first  snppo- 
sition  speaks  well  for  his  taste  ;  the  latter  equally  well  for  his  judg- 
ment. There  is  here  a  nice  application  of  the  principles  of  th6  count- 
ing-house to  the  management  of  a  theatre. 

The  other  members  of  the  sub-committee  write  in  a  manner  equally 
characteristic. 

Lord  Byron  requests  aconple  of  pit  orders  for  this  r&fglaiyparticula/rly 
if  prohibited, — Hopes  that  Miss  —  has  recovered  from  the  elo- 
quence of  his  colleague,"  which,  if  it  convinced,  it  is  the  first  time ^I 

do  not  mean  the  first  time  his  eloquence  had  that  effect — but  that  a 
woman  could  be  convinced  she  was  not  fit  for  any  thing  on  any  stage ;"  * 
finally  threatens  that  if  Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy  be  not  taken  in  hand^ 
he  "  will  let  loose  the  author  upon  them." 


*  Lord  Byron  has  elsewhere  said  of  this  colleague  of  his,  that  the  duty  of  sayi. 
NO  to  applications  was  always  delegated  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  from  the  pleasure  whic 
the  latter  evidently  took  in  it*— iSee  Medwin. 
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Mr.  Peter  Moore. — '^  I  send  my  promised  bottle  ;  my  complaint  was 
pearly  what  yours  appears  to  be  ;  and  I  had  prescribed  for  me  the 
Epsom  salts  and  oil  of  mint,  and  this  bottle/'  &c. 

Lord  Essex  requests  Mr.  Dibdin  will  spare  him  a  few  short  words, 
in  Dr,  Pangloss's  style — 

**  As  '  Wednesday,  420/.  gross  receipts, — play  went  off  well, — ^Miss  Nash 
in  good  voice, — ^Mr. in  a  d— d  passion, — Peter  Moore  got  a  new  wig : 


Mr.  George  Lamb  writing  while  on  the  circuit,  comments  on  the  failure 
of  an  unhappy  debutant. 

*'  I  am  not  very  sorry  for  it.  Tlie  best  thing  in  a  theatre,  next  to  decisive 
success,  is  decided  failure :  mediocrity  is  the  ruin  of  a  theatre  ;  you  j>ay  as 
dearly  for  it  as  for  excellence,  and  receive  as  little  as  for  perfect  imbe- 
cility. I  can  write  no  more :  I  am  arraigned  for  stealing  India  rubber^  and 
must  defend." — Vol.  ii.  p.  6l. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  the  head  of  the  first  sub-committee,  writes  like  Mr. 
Wbitbread.  *'  The  farce  must  be  done  on  Thursday.'*  He  cannot 
conceive  why  it  should  be  more  impossible  to  rule  Drury  Lane  than  to 
regulate  a  Bedfordshire  turnpike. 

/'  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things,  or  at  least,  things  which  have  struck  me 
as  extraordinary,  since  X  have  become  conversant  with  the  interior  of  a 
tlieatre,  the  most  extraordinary  has  been,  the  refusal  of  performers  to  take  parts 
offered  them,  of  which  we  have  now  a  signal  instance  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  I  do  not  understand  how  salaries  can  be  paid,  if  performers  will 
npt  po-operate  to  render  pieces  attractive."— Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

We  conclude  this  series  of  epistolary  fragments  with  a  letter  "  To 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  Esq.  Pripeter  of  the  Royal  Circus."  We  cite  it  entire, 
))y  reason  of  its  pre-eminent  merit. 

'*  Sir,  1  have  took  the  liberty  of  Troubling  you  with  those  few  lines,  to  Ask 
you  if  you  have  an  Engagement  Vacant  in  Your  Company.    To  Let  You 


Useful!  at  the  Sides  as  a  Pheasant,  &:c.  As  My  Inclination  for  tread injg  the 
3taffe  is  So  Strong,  That  i  am  like  Lothair,  *  Without  the  Stage  my  life  is  But 
a.  Blank/  my  Services  is  useless  to  Others  and  Miserable  to  Myself.  And 
further,  i  have  to  State,  iam  Very  Expeditious  at  Writing  Plays,  and  have  no 
Objection  of  Supplying  you  with  a^  Melodrame  Every  3  Months  free  of 
Ex  pence ;  and  i  have  one  now  in  my  Possession  Which  i  have  lately  Wrote, 
^Entitled  The  (Assassins  of  the  forest,)  in  5  Acts,  Which,  sir,  is  yours,  if  yoi; 
think  Proper  to  Engage  Me."-^Vpl.  ii.  p.  120. 

We  Ij^ave  no  heart  to  pursue  further  the  career  of  this  indefatigable 
workman.  The  gains  so  painfully  accumulated  were  all  wrecked  in  one 
unlucky  venture.  He  embarked  his  whole  fortune  in  the  Surrey,  and 
was  ruined  by  the  Cobourg ;  whilst  the  proprietor  of  the  X^Jobourg  was 
in  like  manner  ruined  by  the  Surrey.  Mr.  Glossop  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  comparing  notes,  and  finding  their  losses  nearly  equal.  * 

Mr.  Glossop  fiads  it  convenient  to  manage  a  theatre  abroad — ^Mr. 
Dibdin  writes  Reminiscences  at  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  present 
speculations  will  succeed  better  than  their  last.  And  for  Mr.  Dibdin, 
with  more  taste,  and  better  jndgmei^tjhe  would  have  bid  fair  to  deserve 
success. 
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TIMES.* 

An  old  gentleman  between  seventy  and  eighty,  of  extraordinary 
memory,  and  an  invention  wonderfully  fertile,  must  either  be  a  great 
bore  or  a  great  treasure.     Suppose  that  he  has  been  conversant  with  all 
the  characters  and  remarkable  events  in  his  country,  his  value  is  doubt- 
less much  increased,  especially  if  his  life  have  fallen  upon  a  strange  and 
unhappy  period  of  history.     Add  to  these  advantages  a  restless  activity 
which  age  cannot  tame  ;    an  insatiable  curiosity  which  prys  into  every 
possible  chink :  add  an  ardour,  an  impudence,  and  at  the  same  a 
simplicity  which  leads  the  individual  almost  unconsciously  into  the 
very  thick  of  every  event :   suppose  moreover  a  national   relish  for 
humour,  a  habit  of  telling  enormous  taradiddles,  told  until  the  teller 
believes  them  himself,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vivacious  talent,  of 
shallow  quickness,  of  power  of  seizing  and  representing  points  without 
a  particle  of  profound  knowledge  or  real  wisdom ;    add,  a  love  of 
joviality  and    boon  companionship,  a  host  of  generous  thoughtless 
impulses,  a  carelessness  of  to-morrow,  and  a  determination  to  enjoy 
to  day,  and  you  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 
There  are  few  stories  so  monstrous  as  the  facts  he  is  ready  to  vouch 
for,  there  are  few  better  jokes  than  he  makes  for  himself  and  others, 
no  man  has  seen  more  remarkable  people,   few  can  draw  a  rough 
portraiture    of    their  coarser   traits  better  than  he,   few  can  write 
more  nonsense  when  he  would  be  wise ;  few,  in  short,  ever  compounded 
a  richer  budget  of  bounce,  anecdote,  bon  mot,  fiddlefaddle,  and  fun-— 
not  to  mention  the  more  serious,  and  the  more  painful  interest  arising 
from  the  picture  collected  rather  from  strokes  and  scattered  touches, 
than  any  set  view  or  portrait  of  a  noble  country,  and  a  noble  people, 
in  a  state  of  convulsive  struggle  with  a  cruel  and  despotic  government. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  from  his  own  account,  appears  to  be  descended 
from  a  good  Irish  family.     He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
deeply  indebted  to  the  paternal  acres  for  any  large   supply  of  the 
goods  of  fortune.     But  a  good  family,  a  bold  face,  and  a  seat  at  the 
Irish  bar,  backed  by  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  an  adherence  to 
administration,  quickly  set  him  on  the  road  to  preferment.     He  does 
not  certainly  seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  talent  or  industry,  though 
neither  of  the  most  efficient  species,  and  what  was  still  more  important, 
he  was  well  supplied  with  a  rational  ambition ;  he  was  desirous  of 
restoring  his  family  to  their  ancient  consequence  ;   the  means  at  that 
time  in  Ireland,  as  we  believe  they  are  still,  were  pretty  obvious.     Sir 
Jonah  got  on,  step  after  step,  advanced  his  fortunes,  and  he  at  length 
had  reason  to  flatter  himself  that  the  highest  objects  of  Irish  ambition 
might  speedily  be  placed  within  his  reach.     But  Sir  Jonah  was  an 
Irishman,  and  on  an  Irishman  there  is  no  calculation.    When  a  states- 
man thinks  his  tool  most  in  love  with  his  dirty  work,  let  him  beware 
lest  the  sharp  end  be  not  turned  upon  himself.   The  English  government 
went  cautiously  to  work,  and  wanted  to  make  terms  with  Sir  Jonah ; 

•  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  &c.  &c.  &c.    London.    Colburn.    1^27, 
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they  wished  not  only  to  buy  liim,  but  that  he  should  sign  the  contract. 
When  Sir  Jonah  went  to  apply  for  the  Solicitor-Generalship  which  had 
been  promised  him,  Lord  Castlereagh  asked  him  if  he  would  advocate 
a  Union ;  the  Irishman's  patriotism  arose,  and  he  acted,  like  a  man  of 
honour  and  honesty,  the  part  of  an  incorrupt  citizen.  Mr.  Secretary 
Cooke  said,  you  will  think  better  of  it.  Sir  Jonah ;  but  Sir  Jonah  says 
he  has  never  repented,  though  he  no  longer  lives  in  Merrion-sqoare, 
and  is  obliged  to  do  his  Admiralty  Judge's  duty  by  deputy. 

The  plan  of  Sir  Jonah's  autobiography  is,  we  think,  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  hit  up.  He  does  not  pursue  a  continuous  narrative* 
but  groups  his  recollections  by  events,  or  persons,  or  things.  He  writes 
chapters  on  different  periods  or  different  persons,  and  gives  under  each  his 
personal  experience  and  his  private  opinions.  For  the  latter  we  profess 
a  kind  of  good-natured  contempt ;  they  are  shallow,  silly,  and  more- 
over ignorant,  beyond  measure ;  for  instance,  he  says,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  that  radical  reform  is,  in  his  estimation^  priunmate 
resolution;  universal  suffrage,  inextinguiskabie  uproar;  *»-^«yi 
parliaments,  nothing  less  than  periodical  bloodshed.  Now,  asks  Sir 
Jonah,  who  would  relish  proximate  revolution,  inextiBguiiliable  npcBBr^ 
and  periodical  bloodshed  ?  This  the  venerable  gentleman  calls  reascming, 
and  wriggles,  and  bellows,  and  chuckles,  as  if  he  had  laid  an  egg  that 
was  to  breed  the  greatest  political  chicken  ever  yet  hatched.  It 
might  be  thought  all  very  fine  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  it  is  too  late 
now,  we  trust,  for  such  logic.  Sir  Jonah's  facts  we  like  much  better  than  - 
his  opinions.  His  facts  are, however,  separable  into  two  broad  divisions^ 
the  ^  Irish  facts'  and  the  ^  facts  all  over  the  world.'  The  Irish  facts  are 
those  which,  as  they  only  could  take  place,  we  suppose,  in  Ireland,  are 
only  narrated  and  credited  by  Irishmen  ;  the  facts  all  over  the  world 
are  such  as  any  sober  person  may  believe  to  have  had  an  existence. 
Of  these  two  classes  we  scarcely  know  which  we  like  best,  the  genuine 
or  the  pseudo-facts.  Sir  Jonah  is  so  able  a  bouncer,  that  we  may  say 
we  had  often  rather  hear  his  lie  than  another  man's  truth.  He  has 
such  an  enjoyment  in  the  concoction  of  his  ^^  crackers  ;  *'  he  revels  so  in  a 
clinching  circumstance,  he  vouches  for  the  truth  with  such  a  startling  rap 
on  the  table,  and  then  ends  all  in  such  a  good-humoured  *^  what  will 
you  lay  it's  a  lie ! "  that  the  excitement  is  altogether  charming.  After 
the  elaboration  of  a,  fact ,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  its  proportions  and 
most  complete  in  all  its  details ;  after  accouching  a  monster  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  equalled  in  extent,  a  leviathan  of  a  lie,  sprawling  its 
hundred  legs  and  eyes  of  circumstance,  perhaps  grasping  in  one  claw 
the  whole  province  of  Munster,  and  staring  at  the  world  with  eyes  as  large 
as  a  gas  manufactory,  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  worthy  Sir  Jonas  disown 
his  whale,  swear  that  it  is  a  neat  little  creature  produced  all  in  the 
regular  way  by  a  brace  of  respectable  well-doing  people  at  Waterford ; 
and  when  the  incredulous  laugh  goes  round,  and  the  worthy  judge  sees 
that  it  will  not  go  down,  ah  !  then  with  what  a  merry  countenance 
does  the  real  Frankenstein  yield,  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  his 
asseverations,  until  the  audience  on  their  parts  subside  into  a  polite 
acquiescence,  and  it  is  well  understood  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  entertainment.  We  know  nothing  of  Sir  Jonah  in  private,  but  he 
strikes  us  as  the  finest  example  of  the  Pinto  school — the  privi- 
leged bouncers,  who. will  turn  half  a  century  into  historical  romances^ 
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without  a  single  impeachment  of  their  veracity  ;  the  most  honourable 
and  upright  men,  are  given  to  the  exertion  of  their  inventive' faculties 
in  the  shape  of  story  telling :  it  is  on  such  individuals  that  the  yoke  of 
wedded  life  bears  hardest.  A  married  man  lives  with  a  constant 
witness,  who  checks  him  in  his  brightest  creations.  We  have  seen  a 
look,  or  a  Oh  Sir  Jonah !  or  Sir  Peter !  crush  in  the  bud  the  most 
splendid  and  odoriferous  of  novelties.  The  good  man  indeed* proceeds 
after  "  you  know  what  I  say  is  time  my  dear  V*  but  it  is  with  diminished 
force  and  checked  energy ;  the  lady  keeps  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
her  plate,  perhaps  a  tell-tale  blush  burns  In  the  cheek,  and  the  narrator, 
after  casting  a  few  looks  at  the  reluctant  and  ashamed  auditor,  stops, 
hesitates,  and  at  length,  to  the  utmost  mortification  of  the  anditors^ 
botches  up  a  lame  conclusion.  Yes !  a  wife  is  in  all  ways  a  great  incum- 
brance to  a  story  teller.  Though  he  may  have  even  told  his  stories  till 
the  pair  both  believed  them  true  ;  the  one  by  dint  of  telling,  the  other 
by  hearing,  still  the  lady  is  in  the  way,  for  nothing  is  so  inspiring 
and  refreshing  as  a  totally  fresh  auditory,  or  so  depressing  as  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  the  whole  affair  is  as  familiar  as  the  well- 
worn  stair. 

But,  besides  the  Bounces  of  Sir  Jonah,  from  which  we  shall  make 
a  delicious  selection,  there  is  much  of  "  the  fact  universal,"  which  is 
particularly  interesting.  It  relates  chiefly  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen, 
and  serves  to  make  known  the  peculiarities  of  that  extraordinary  na- 
tion. From  this  part,  illustrative  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  we  shall 
collect  many  curious  passages.  There  is  still  a  third  part ;  this  turns 
upon  the  affairs  of  France  during  the  hundred  days.  Sir  Jonah  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Havre,  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  All  the 
other  British  subjects,  at  that  time  in  the  town,  made  off  helter- 
skelter  to  their  native  land;  but  Sir  Jonah,  whether  caring  less 
about  his  native  land  than  they,  or  infiuenced  by  that  irrepressible 
inquisitiveness,  that  led  him  to  look  through  every  key-hole  with  a 
spying-glass,  and  to  mount  every  hill  with  a  telescope,  took  his  family 
to  Paris,  "  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den !  '*  He  had,  along  with  the 
few  English  at  that  time  in  France,  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe. 
This  division  of  the  work,  along  with  much  miscellaneous  matter, 
which  we  cannot  class  when  taken  with  the  Bounces,  and  the 
Anecdotes  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  make  all  together  the  most 
amusing  volume  that  has  issued  from  the  press.  That  we  are  correct 
in  the  assertion  will  be  proved  by  our  extracts,  which,  we  are  well  con- 
vinced, in  spite  of  the  dullness  of  the  critic,  will  make  of  the  plea- 
santest  book  the  pleasantest  article  in   our  present  number. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  Bounces,  premising  that  we  only  pick 
out  a  few  of  the  most  healthy  and  thriving  of  Sir  Jonah's  progeny. 
And  in  this  department,  we  much  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  transfer  the  Bounce,  which  we  have  named  in  our  notes  the 
Romance  of  the  Castle.  It  is  an  account  of  a  notable  defence,  made 
by  Sir  Jonah's  great  aunt,  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  af  her  castle  of 
Moret.  Its  details  are  given  with  the  precision  and  the  force  of  the 
author  of  Waverley,  and  should  show  Sir  Jonah  where  his  talent  lies. 
We,  however,  can  conamunicate  no  part  of  the  interest  by  a  quoiar 
tion,  and  shall  only  give  the  answer  of  this  real  lady  of  Tillietudlem 
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to  the  besiegers,  who,  having  entrapped  her  husband,  proposed  an 
exchange  of  him  for  the  castle. 

'*  The  lady  attended  his  proposals,  which  were  very  laconic.  *  I'm  a  truce> 
lady ! — Look  here  (showing  the  terrified  squire,)  we  have  your  husband  in 

1 — u     — »g  have  yeer  castle  sure  enough.    Now  we*l'  -^«"'—  •'* -' 

;r  the  squire  and  youUl  render  the  keep ;  ai 
squire  will  be  throttled  before  your  two  ey< 

"  *  Flag  of  truce  ! '  said  the  heroine,  with  due  dignity,  and  without  hesi- 
tation ;  *  mark  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  of  Moret  Castle :  they  may 
serve  for  your  own  wife  upon  some  future  occasion.  Flag  of  truce !  I  won  I 
render  my  keep^  and  I'll  tell  you  why — Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  may  get  another 
husband,  but  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  may  never  get 
what  I  have,  and  if  you  can't  get  off  faster  than 
you,  my  warders  will  try  which  is  hardest,  your 

"  The  O'Cahils  kept  their  word,  and  old  Squire  Stephen  Fitzgerald,  in  a 
short  time,  was  seen  dangling  and  performing  various  evolutions  in  the  air, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Jacobites,  the  mortification  of  the  warders, 
and  chagrin  (which  however  was  not  without  a  mixture  of  consolation)  of 
my  great-aunt,  Elizabeth." — Vol.  i.  p.  22. 

As  we  cannot  give  this  story  in  all  its  completeness,  we  shall  not 
ventare  to  say  more  of  it,  but  go  on  to 

Bounce  I. 

The  Bounce  of  the  soft  Wall  and  the  hard  Heads* 
It  must  be  premised,  that  Sir  Jonah's  brother  had  built  a  hunting- 
lodge  ;  of  the  description  of  life  he  led,  and  of  the  entertainment  he 
afforded  his  guests,  we  must  give  some  preliminary  information. 

"  A  hogshead  of  superior  claret  was  therefore  sent  to  the  cottage  of  old 
Quin  the  huntsman  ;  and  a  fat  cow,  killed,  and  plundered  of  her  skin,  was 
hung  up  by  the  heels.  All  the  windows  were  closed  to  keep  out  the  light. 
One  room  filled  with  straw  and  numerous  blankets,  was  destined  for  a  bed- 
chamber in  common ;  and  another  was  prepared  as  a  kitchen  for  the  use  of 
the  servants.  Claret,  cold,  mulled,  or  buttered,  was  to  be  the  beverage  for 
the  whole  company;  and  in  addition  to  the  cow  above  mentioned,  chickens, 
bacon  and  bread  were  the  only  admitted  viands.  Wallace  and  Hosey,  my 
father's  and  my  brother's  pipers,  and  Doyle,  a  blind  but  a  famous  fiddler, 
were  employed  to  enliven  the  banquet,  which  it  was  determined  should 
continue  till  the  cow  became  a  skeleton,  and  the  claret  should  be  on  its 
stoop. 

**My  two  elder  brothers ; — two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Taylor  (one  of 
them  afterwards  a  writer  in  India)  ; — a  Mr.  Barrington  Lodge,  a  rough 
songster; — Frank  Skelton,  a  jester  and  a  butt ; — Jemmy  Moffat,  the  most 
knowing  sportsman  of  the  neighbourhood  ; — and  two  other  sporting  ^ntlemen 
of  the  county, — composed  xh^  permanent  bacchanalians.  A  few  visitors  were 
occasionally  admitteu. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  was  too  unseasoned  to  go  through  more  than  the  first 
ordeal,  which  was  on  a  frosty  St.  Stephen's  daj,  when  the  'hard  goers* 
partook  of  their  opening  banquet,  and  several  neighbours  were  invited,  to 
nonour  the  commencement  of  what  they  called  their  '  skut-up  ptl^mage.' 

"  The  old  huntsman  was  the  only  male  attendant ;  and  his  ancient  spouse, 
once  a  kitchen-maid  in  the  family,  now  somewhat  resembling  the  amiable 
Leonarda  in  Gil  Bias,  was  the  cook  ;  whilst  the  drudgery  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  whipper-in.  A  long  knife  was  prepared  to  cut  collops  from  the  cow ;  a 
large  turt  fire  seemed  to  court  the  gridiron ;  the  pot  bubbled  up  as  if  proud 
of  Its  contents,  whilst  plump  white  chickens  floated  in  crowds  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water;  the  simmering  potatoes,  just  bursting  their  drab 
surtouts,  exposed  the  delicate  whiteness  of  their  mealy  bosoms ;  the  claret 
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was  tapped,  and  ihe  long  earthen  wide- mouthed  pitchers  stood  gaping  under 
the  impatient  cock,  to  receive  their  portions.  The  pipers  plied  their  chaunts  i 
the  fiddler  tuned  his  cremona ;  and  never  did  any  feast  commence  with  more 
auspicious  appearances  of  hilarity  and  dissipation,  appearances  which  were  not 
doomed  to  be  falsified. 

**  I  shall  never  forget  the  attraction  this  novelty  had  for  my  youthful  mind. 
All  thoughts  but  those  of  good  cheer  were  for  the  time  totally  obliterated^ 
A  few  curses  were,  it  is  true,  requisite  to  spur  on  old  Leonarda's  skill,  but 
at  length  the  banquet  entered :  the  luscious  smoked  bacon,  bedded  on  its 
cabbage  mattress,  and  partly  obscured  by  its  own  savoury  steam,  might  have 
tempted  the  most  fastidious  of  epicures;  whilst  the  round  trussed  chickens, 
ranged  by  the  half  dozen  on  hot  pewter  dishes,  turned  up  their  white  plump 
merry-thoughts,  exciting  eoually  the  eye  and  appetite :  fat  collops  of  the 
hangmg  cow,  sliced  indiscriminately  from  her  tenderest  points,  grilled  over 
the  clear  embers  upon  a  shining  gridiron,  half  drowned  in  their  own  luscious 
juices,  and  garnished  with  little  pyramids  of  congenial  shalots,  smoked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well-furnished  board.  A  prologue  of  cherry-bounce 
(brandy)  preceded  the  entertainment,  which  was  enlivened  by  hob-nobs  and 
joyous  toasts. 

*'  Numerous  toasts,  in  fact,  as  was  customary  in  those  days,  intervened  to 
prolong  and  give  zest  to  the  repast— every  man  shouted  forth  his  fair  favourite, 
or  convivial  pledge ;  and  each  voluntarily  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  own 
reason,  in  bumpers  to  the  beauty  of  his  neighbour's  toast.  The  pipers  jerked 
from  their  bags  appropriate  planxties  to  every  jolly  sentiment :  the  jokers 
cracked  the  usual  jests  and  ribaldry;  one  songster  chanted  the  joys  of  wine 
and  women  ;  another  gave,  in  full  glee,  the  pleasures  of  the  fox-chace :  the 
fiddler  sawed  his  merriest  jigs  :  the  old  huntsman  sounded  his  horn,  and 
thrusting  his  fore-finger  into  his  ear  (to  aid  the  quaver),  gave  the  view  holloa  I 
of  nearly  ten  minutes'  duration  ;  to  which  melody  tally  ho  !  was  responded 
by  every  stentorian  voice.  A  fox's  brush  stuck  into  a  candlestick,  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity !  Claret  flowed — bumpers  were 
multiplied — and  chickens,  in  the  garb  of  spicy  spitchcocks,  assumed  the 
name  of  devils  to  whet  the  appetites  which  it  was  impossible  to  conquer!" — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  64 — 68. 

Now  for  the  Bounce,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  the  new-built 
cottage  which  Mr.  Henry  French  Barrington  had  lately  built,  as  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  celebration  of  orgies  similar  to  those  already 
described.  Sir  Jonah  and  his  lady  one  morning  travelling  in  the 
district  where  his  brother  resided,  determined  to  give  him  the 
surprise  of  an  early  visit.  They  arrive,  as  is  most  probable,  on  the 
morning  that  he  had  just  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  a  debauch,  and  had 
much  difficulty  in  restoring  the  bacchanalians  to  their  waking  senses. 
In  two  instances,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  easy  to  wake  than  to 
rouse  the  guests. 

**  All  being  duly  in  order,  we  at  length  awakened  Joe  Kelly,  and  Peter 
Alley,  his  neighbour ;  they  had  slept  soundly,  though  with  no  other  pillow 
than  the  wall  ;  and  my  brother  announced  breakfast  with  a  view  holloa  !* 

"The  twain  immediately  started  and  roared  in  unison  with  their  host 
most  tremendously !  it  was  however  in  a  very  different  tone  from  the  view 
holloa, — and  perpetuated  much  longer. 

" '  Come,  boys,'  says  French,  giving  Joe  a  pull — *come !' 

"  *  Oh,    murder!'   says  Joe,    *l  can't!' — *  Murder  !— murder !'  echoed 


*  The  about  of  hunters  when  the  game  is  in  view. 
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Upon  this  occasion.  The  wall,  as  I  said  before,  had  only  thai  day  received  a 
coat  of  mortar,  and  of  course  was  quite  soft  and  yielding  when  Joe  and  Peter 
thought  proper  to  make  it  their  pillow ;  it  was  nevertheless  setting  &st  finom 
the  heat  ana  lights  of  an  eighteen  hours'  carousal ;  and,  in  the  inomingy 
when  my  brother  awakened  nis  guests,  the  mortar  had  completely  set^  and 
their  hair  being  the  thing  most  calculated  to  amal^mate  therewith,  the  entire 
of  Joe's  stock,  together  with  his  gueue,  and  half  his  head,  was  thoroughly 
and  irrecoverably  bedded  in  the  greedy  and  now  marble  cement,  so  that  if 
determined  to  move,  he  must  have  taken  the  wall  along  with  him,  for 
separate  it  would  not. — One  side  of  Peter's  head  was  in  the  same  state  of 
imprisonment.  Nobody  was  able  to  assist  them,  and  there  they  both  stock 
fast. 

'*  A  consultation  was  now  held  on  this  pitiful  case,  which  I  maliciously 
endeavoured  to  prolong  as  much  as  I  could,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  every 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  roar  from  Peter  or  Joe,  as  they  made  fresn 
efforts  to  rise.  At  lenjgtb,  it  was  proposed  by  Dan  Tyron  to  send  for  the 
stone-cutter,  and  get  him  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wall  with  a  chisel.  I  was 
literally  unable  to  speak  two  sentences  for  laughing.  The  old  womaa 
meanwhile  tried  to  soften  the  obdurate  wall  with  melted  butter  and  new 
milk — but  in  vain. — I  related  the  school  story  how  Hannibal  had  worked 
through  the  Alps  with  hot  vinegar  and  hot  irons  : — this  experiment  likewise 
was  made,  but  Hannibal's  solvent  had  no  better  success  than  the  old  crone's. 
Peter,  being  of  a  more  passionate  nature,  grew  ultimately  quite  outrageous : 
he  roared,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  swore  vengeance  against  the  mason  ;^>nt 
as  he  was  only  held  by  one  side,  a  thought  at  last  struck  him :  he  asked  for 
two  knives,  which  bemg  brought,  he  whetted  one  against  the  other>  and 
introducing  the  blades  close  to  his  skull,  sawed  away  at  cross  comefs  till  he 
was  liberated,  with  the  loss  only  of  half  his  hair  and  a  piece  of  his  scalp, 
which  he  had  sliced  off  in  zeal  and  haste  for  his  liberty,  i  never  saw  a  fellow 
so  extravagantly  happy !  Fur  was  scraped  from  the  crown  of  a  hat,  to  stop 
the  bleeding ;  nis  head  was  duly  tied  up  with  the  old  woman's  praskeen  ;* 
and  he  was  soon  in  a  state  of  bodily  convalescence.  Our  solicitude  was  now 
required  solely  for  Joe,  whose  head  was  too  deeply  buried  to  be  exhumated 
with  so  much  facility.  At  this  moment.  Bob  Casey,  of  Ballynakill,  a  very 
celebrated  wig-maker,  just  dropped  in,  to  see  what  he  could  pick  up  honestly 
in  the  way  ot  his  profession,  or  steal  in  the  way  of  anything  else ;  and  he 
immediately  undertook  to  get  Mr.  Kelly  out  of  the  mortar  by  a  very  expert 
but  tedious  process,  namely, — clipping  with  his  scissors  and  then  rooting  out 
with  an  oyster  knife.  He  thus  finally  succeeded,  in  less  than  an  hour,  in 
setting  Joe  once  more  at  liberty,  at  the  price  of  his  queue,  which  was  totally 
lost,  and  of  the  exposure  of  his  raw  and  bleeding  occiput.  The  operation 
was,  indeed,  of  a  mongrel  description — somewhat  between  a  complete 
tonsure  and  an  imperfect  scalpins,  to  both  of  which  denominations  it  cer- 
tainly presented  claims." — Vol.  i.  pp.  81 — 84. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  perfectly  true — though  an  ill-natured  person 
might  say  that  the  heads  of  the  sufferers  were  more  likely^  all  things 
considered,  to  yield  to  the  wall,  they  the  wall  to  them. 

The  next  Bounce  which  we  have  to  record  is  the  Resurrection* 
Bounce^  and  is  in  our  catalogue 

BOUNGB   IT. 

One  Lanegan  had  combined  with  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  to.  poison  the 
Captain,  her  husband.  For  this  crime  Lanegan  was  hanged,  and  duly 
quartered  or  cut  in  four  places — a  circumstance  which  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  eating  a  loaf  of  bread 
with  Sir  Jonah  and  a  friend,  in  Devereux-court,  Temple. 

•  A  coarse  dirty  aprcn,  wcrn  by  working  women  in  a  kitcheo,  in  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland. 
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"  A  templar  jind  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  David  Lander,  a  soft,  fat>  good- 
humoured,  superstitious  young  fellow,  was  sitting  in  his  lodgings,  Devereux^ 
court,  London,  one  evening  at  twilight.  I  was  with  him,  and  we  were 
asreeably  employed  in  eating  strawberries  aiul  drinking  Madeira.  While 
thus  chatting  away  in  cheerful  mood,  and  laughing  loudly  at  some  remark 
ma<le  by  one  of  us,  my  back  being  towards  the  door,  I  perceived  my  friend's 
colour  suddenly  change — his  eyes  seem  fixed  and  ready  to  start  out  of  his 
head — his  lips  quivered  convulsively — his  teeth  chattered — large  drops  of 
perspiration  flowed  down  his  forehead,  and  his  hair  stood  nearly  erect. 

"  As  I  saw  nothing  calculated  to  excite  these  motions,  I  naturally  con- 
ceived my  friend  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  rose  to  assist  him.  He  did  not 
regard  my  movements  in  the  least,  but  seizing  a  knife  which  lay  on  the 
table,  with  the  gait  of  a  palsied  man,  retreated  backwards — ^his  eyes  still 
fixed — to  the  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  he  stood  shivering,  and 
attempting  to  pray  ;  but  not  at  the  moment  recollecting  any  prayer,  he  began 
to  repeat  his  catechism,  thinking  it  the  best  thing  he  could  do  :  as — '  What 
is  your  name  ?  David  Lander !  Who  gave  you  that  name  ?  My  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  my  baptism !'  &c.  &c. 

"1  instantly  concluded  the  man  was  mad  :  and  turning  about  to  go  for 
some  assistance,  I  was  myself  not  a  little  startled  at  sight  of  a  tall,  rough- 
lookinfi  personage,  many  days  unshaved,  in  a  very  shabby  black  dress,  and 
altogether  of  the  most  uncouth  appearance. 

'* '  Don't  be  frightened,  Mr.  Lander,'  said  the  figure,  '  sure  'tis  me  that's 
here.' 

''  When  David  Lander  heard  the  voice,  he  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  subse- 
quently flat  upoTi  his  face,  in  which  position  he  lay  motionless. 

*'  Tne  spectre  (as  I  now  began  to  imagine  it)  stalked  towards  the  door, 
and  I  was  m  hopes  he  intended  to  make  his  exit  thereby ;  instead  of  which, 
however,  having  deliberately  shut  and  bolted  it,  he  sat  himself  down  in  the 
chair  which  I  had  previously  occupied,  with  a  contenance  nearly  as  full  of 
horror  as  that  of  Davy  Lander  himself. 

**I  was  now,totally  bewildered  ;  and  scarce  knowing  what  to  do,  was  about 
to  throw  a  juff  of  water  over  my  fiiend,  to  revive  him  if  possible,  when  the 
stranger,  in  a  harsh  croaking  voice,  cried — 

**  *  For  the  love  of  God,  eive  me  some  of  that, — for  I  am  perishing  I' 

*'  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  he  took  the  jug  and  drank  immoderately. 

*'  My  friend  Davy  now  ventured  to  look  up  a  little,  and  perceiving  that  I 
was  becoming  so  familiar  with  the  goblin,  his  courage  somewhat  revived, 
but  still  his  speech  was  difficult : — ^he  stammered,  and  gazed  at  the  figure,  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  tangible  ancfmortal. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  on  the  face  of  Davy  was  as  ludicrous  as  the  fright 
had  been.  He  seemed  quite  ashamed  of  his  former  terror,  and  affected  to 
be  stout  as  a  liori  I  though  it  was  visible  that  he  was  not  yet  at  his  ease.  He 
now  roared  out  in  the  broad,  cursing  Kerry  dialect ;  **  Why  then,  blood  and 
thunder  !  is  that  you,  Lanegan  ?' 

"  *  Ah,  Sir,  speak  easy,*  said  the  wretched  being. 

*'  *  How  the  devil,*  resumed  Davy,  '  did  you  get  your  four  quarters 
stitched  together  again,  after  the  hangman  cut  them  off  of  you  at  Stephen's 
Green  1' 

*' '  Ah,  gentlemen !'  exclaimed  the  poor  culprit,  '  speak  low :  have 
mercy  on  me.  Master  Davy,  you  know  it  was  I  taught  you  your  Latin.  I'm 
starving  to  death !' 

*'  *  You  shall  not  die  in  that  way,  you  villainous  schoolmaster !'  said  Davy, 
pushing  towards  him  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  that  stood  on  the 
table. 

"  The  miserable  creature  having  ate  the  bread  with  avidity,  and  drunk  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine,  the  lamp  of  life  once  more  seemed  to  brighten  up. 
After  a  pause,  he  communicated  every  circumstance  relating  to  his  sudden 
appearance  before  us.    He  confessed  having  bought  th6  arsenic  at  the  desire 
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of  Mr8»  O'Flaherty,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  the  application  of  it,  but 
solemnly  protested  that  it  was  she  who  had  seduced  him ;  he  then  proceeded 
to  infbrm  us  that  after  having  been  duly  handed,  the  sheriff  had  delivered  his 
body  to  his  mother,  but  not  until  the  executioner  had  given  a  cut  on  each 
limb,  to  save  the  law ;  which  cuts  bled  profusely,  and  were  probably  the 
means  of  preserving  his  life*  His  mother  conceived  that  the  vital  sparK  was 
not  extinct,  and  therefore  had  put  him  into  bed,  dressed  his  wounded  limbs, 
and  rubbed  his  neck  with  hot  vinegar.  Having  steadily  pursued  this  process^ 
and  accompanied  it  by  pouring  warm  brandy  and  water  down  his  throat,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  he  was  quite  sensible,  but  experienced  horrid  pains  for 
several  weeks  before  his  Bnal  recovery.  His  mother  filled  the  coffin  he  w^b 
brought  home  in  with  bricks,  and  got  some  men  to  bury  it  the  same  night  in 
Kilmainham  burial-ground,  as  if  ashamed  to  inter  him  in  open  day.  For  a 
long  time  be  was  unable  to  depart,  being  every  moment  m  dread  of  di»- 
covery : — at  length,  however,  he  got  off  by  night  in  a  smuggling  boat,  which 
landed  him  on  ^he  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  thence  he  contrived  to  reach 
London,  bearing  a  letter  from  a  priest  at  Kerry  to  another  priest  who  had 
lived  in  the  Borough,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  get  him  admitted  into  a 
monastery  in  France.  But  he  found  the  Southwark  priest  was  dead ;  and 
though  he  possessed  some  money,  he  was  afraid  even  to  buy  food,  for  fear  of 
detection  1  but  recollecting  that  Mr-  Lander,  his  old  scholar,  lived  somewhere 
in  the  Temple,  he  got  directed  by  a  porter  to  the  lodginjg. 

"My  friend  Davy,  though  he  did  not  half  like  it,  suffered  this  poor  devil  to 
sit  in  tne  chamber  till  the  following  evening.  He  then  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  night' coach  to  Rye,  from  whence  lie  got  to  St.  VaJlery,  and  was 
received,  as  I  afterwards  learnt  from  a  very  grateful  letter  which  he  sent  to 
Lander,  into  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  near  Abbeville,  where  he  lived  in 
strict  seclusion,  and  died  some  years  since.'* — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  98 — 102. 

The  next  Bounce  which  we  shall  pick  out  of  our  splendid  coliection, 
is  a  personal  anecdote^  for  the  truth  of  which  Sir  Jonah's  averment  is 
ample  authority.  • 

Bounce  IIL  .        j 

The  Bounce  of  the  Turn-up  Bed  and  the  Inn  Kitchen* 

"  The  late  Earl  Farnham  had  a  most  beautiful  demesne  at  a  village  called 
Newtown  Barry,  County  Wexford.  ■  It  is  a  choice  spot,  and  his  lordship 
resided  in  a  very  small  house  in  the  village.  He  was  always  so  obliging  as  to 
make  me  dine  with  him  on  my  circuit  journ.ey,  and  1  slept  at  the  little  inn— » 
in  those  days  a  very  poor  one  indeed. 

^'  The  day  of  my  arrival  was  on  one  occasion  wet,  and  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  barristers  were  necessitated  to  put  up  with  any  accommodation  they  could 
get.  1  was  sure  of  a  good  dinner;  but  every  bed  was  engaged.'  I  dined 
with  Lord  F.,  took  my  wine  merrily,  and  adjourned  to  the  inn,  determined 
to  sit  up  all  night  at  the  kitchen  fire. .  I  found  every  one  of  my  brethren  in 
bed ;  the  maid-servant  fyll  of  good  liQuor ;  and  the  man  and  woman  of  .the 
house  quite  as  joyously  provided  for.  The  lady  declared,  she  could  not.thJnk 
of  permitting  my  honour  to  sit  up  ;  and  if  I  would  accept  of  their  little  snug 
cupboard-bed  by  the  fire-side,  I  should  be  warm  and  comfortable.  This 
arrangement  1  thought  a  most  agreeable  one  :  the  bed  was  let  down  from  the 
niche,  into  which  it  had  been  folded  up,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  a 
comfortable  slumber. 

**  My  first  sensation  in  the  morning  was,  however,  one  which  it  is  po,t  m 
my  power  to  describe  now,  because  1  could  not  do  so  five  minutes  after  it 
was  over — suffice  it  to  say,  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  sunbcation,  with  my 
head  down  and  my  feet  upwards !  1  had  neither  time  nor  power  for  reflec- 
tion : — 1  attempted  to  cry  out,  but  that  was  impossible; — the  agonies  of 
death,  1  suppose,  were  coming  on  me,  and  some  convulsive  effort  gave  me  a 
.supernatural  strength  that  prooably  saved  me  from  a  most  inglorious  and 
whimsical  departure.    On  a  sudden  I  felt  my  position '  change ;  and  with  a 
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crash  sounding  to  me  like  thundery  down  the  bed  andil  came  upon,  the  floor.. 
1  then  felt  that  1  had.  the  power  of  a  little  articulation,   and   cried  out 
*  murder!*  with  as  much  vehemence  as  L  was  able.     The  man,  woman, 
and  maid,  by  this  time  alh  sober,  came  running  into  the  room  together.   Th«i 
woman  joined  me  in  crying  out- murder;  the  maid  alone  knew  tne  cause  o£ 
my  disaster,  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  for  the  apothecary,  to  bleed  me.    I 
had,  however,  recovered  after  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  and  obtamedi 
sense  enough  to  guess  at  my  situation. 

**  The  maid^  having  been  drunk  when  I  went,  to  bed,  on  awakening  just  at 
break  of  day  to  begin  to  set  all  matters  to  rights,  and  perceiving  her  masteti 
and  mistress  dlreaoy  up,  had  totally  forgotten,  the  counselor  1  and  havingi 
stronger  arms  of  her  own  than  any  oarristor  of  the  home  circuit,  in  order  to 
clear  the  kitchen,  had. hoisted  up  the  bed  into  its  proper  niche,  and  turned) 
the  button  at  the  top  that  kept  it  in  his  place :  m  conscience  of  which^ 
down; went  my  head,  and  up  went  my  heels  !  and  as  air  is  an  article  india-r. 
pensably  necessary  to  existence,  death  would  vary  soon,  have  ended  the 
argument,  had  not  my:  violent.stniggle&  caused  .the  button  to  give  way,  andf 
so  brought  me  once  more  out  of  the  position  of  the.  Antipodes;-^The  poor; 
woman  was  as  much  alarmed  as  I  was  !''— YoL  i.  pp^  158-^160. 

The  next  ia—  SouNCii;  IV. 

Or  the  Bounce  of  Dr.  Borumhorad, 

Dr.  Achmet  Borumhorad,  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
was  a  celebrated  medicator  of  warm  and  cold  baths,  and  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  Turk,  and  by  force  of  a  splendid  Turkish  cos- 
tume, and  a  large  handsome  person,  he  became  entirely  the  fashion' 
in  Dublin.  His  popularity  was  unhappily  put  an  end  to  by  a  disco-^ 
very,  which  he  made  himself  voluntarily,  that  he  was  no  other  than 
one  Patrick  Joyce,  of  Waterford.  The  Bounce  is  the  history  of  the 
immersion  of  no  less  than  nineteen  members  of-  the' Irish*  parliametit 
by  accident  in  the  baths  of  Borumborad;  But  on  ciHisiderettioil^  w^ 
must  omit  it,  only  referring  to  the  book,  to  make  room  for  the  liejofr 
Bounce,  which  is— 

Bounce  V. 

This  ia  shot  with  a  peculiarly  long  bow  ;  it  is— • 

The  Bounce  of  the  Portadlisk 

The  author  justly  observes,,  in  limine>  that  incidents  which  hethilifaK* 
could  only  have  occurred  in  h-eland,  took  place  there  in  179^. 

"  Qne  of  these  curious  occurrences  remains  even  to  this  day  a  subject  of 
surmise  and  mystery.  During  the  rebellion  in  county  Wexford  in  1798>  Mr. 
Waddy,  a  violent  loyalist,  but  surrounded  by  a  neighbourhood  of  in\nBterate 
insuigents,  fled  to  a  casde  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford. Though  not  in  repair,  it  was  not  unfit  for  habitation ;  and  mieht' 
secure  its  tenant  from  any  coup  de  main  of  undisciplined  insurgents.  He 
dreaded  discovery  so  much,  that  he  would  entrust  his  place  of  refuge  to  no 
person  whatsoever ;  and,  as  he  conceived,  took  sufficient  food  to  last  until  he 
mi^ht  escape  out  of  the  coimtfy.  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  castle, 
and  that  was  furnished  with  an  old  ponderous  portcullis,  which  drew  up  and 
let  down  as  in  ancient  fortresses. 

Here  Mr.  Waddy  concealed  himself;  and  every  body  was  for  a  long  time 
utterly  ignorant  as  to  his  fate : — some  said  he  was  drowned ;  some,  burned 
alive ;  others,  murdered  and  buried  in  ploughed  ground !  But  whilst  each- 
was  willing  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  his  destruction,  no  one  sup- 
posed him  to  be  still  alive.  At  length,  it  occurred  to  certain  of  his  frienas,^ 
to  seek  him  throu^the  country ;  with  which  view  they  set  out,  attended  by 
an  armed  body.  Their  search  was  in  vain,  until  approaching  by  chance  the 
old  castle,  they  became  aware  of  a  stench,  which  the  seekers  conjecture  to 
proceed  firom  the  putikhcorpee  of  mtttdered  Waddy.    On  getting  nearer,  thit 
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opinion  was  confirmed  ;  for  a  dead  body  lay  half  within  and  half  without  the 
cattle,  which  the  descent  of  the  portcullis  had  cut  nearly  into  equal  portions. 
Poor  Mr.  Waddy  was  deeply  lanvented ;  and,  though  with  great  disgust,  they 
proceeded  to  remove  that  half  of  the  carcass  which  lay  outside  the  entrance — . 
when,  to  their  infinite  astonishment,  they  perceived  that  it  was  not  Waddy, 
but  a  neighbouring  priest,  who  had  been  so  expertly  cut  in  two ;  how  the 
accident  nad  happened,  nobody  could  surmise.  They  now  rapped  and 
shouted — but  no  reply  :  Waddy,  in  good  truth,  lay  close  within,  supposing, 
them  to  be  rebels.  At  length,  on  venturing  to  peep  out,  he  discovered  his 
friends,  whom  he  joyfully  requested  to  raise,  if  possible^  the  portcullis,  and  let 
him  out — as  he  was  almost  starved  to  death. 

This,  with  difficulty,  was  effected,  and  the  other  half  of  the  priest  was  dis- 
covered immediately  within  the  entrance — but  by  no  means  in  equally  good 
condition  with  that  outside ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  numerous  collops 
and  rump-steaks  had  been  cut  off  the  reverena  gentleman's  hind-qiiarters  by 
Waddy,  who,  early  one  morning,  had  found  tne  priest  thus  divided ;  and 
being  alike  unable  to  raise  the  portcullis  or  get  out  to  look  for  food,  (certain 
indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  of  being  piked  by  any  of  the  rebels  who  knew  him), 
he  thought  it  better  to  feed  on  the  priest,  and  remain  in  the  castle  tiU 
fortune  smiled,  than  run  a  risk  of  breaking  all  his  bones  by  dropping  from  the 
battlements — his  only  alternative. 

•'To  the  day  of  Waddy's  death,  he  could  give  no  collected  or  rational 
account  of  this  incident." — Vol.  i.  pp.  264 — 267. 

The  Bounces  must,  however,  end  with  the  half  dozen — there  cer- 
tainly, in  such  as  we  have  recorded,  is  ample  provision  for  a  whole 
Decameron. 

Bounce  VI. 
The  Bounce  of  the  Head, 

'*  In  the  year  1800,  a  labourer  dwelling  near  the  town  of  Athy,  countjp 
Kildare,  (wnere  some  of  my  family  still  resided)  was  walking  with  his  comrade 
up  the  banks  of  the  Barrow  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Richardson,  on  whose 
meadows  they  were  employed  to  mow;  each,  in  the  usual  Irish  way,  having 
his  scythe  loosely  wagging  over  his  shoulder,  and  lazily  lounging  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  they  espied  a  salmon  partly  hid  under  the  bank.  It  is  the 
nature  of  this  fish  that,  wnen  his  head  is  concealed,  he  fancies  no  one  can  see 
his  tail  (there  are  many  wise-acres,  besides  the  salmon,  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking).     On  the  present  occasion  the  body  of  the  fish  was  visible. 

*'  *  On  Ned — NeJ  dear !"  said  one  of  the  mowers,  *  look  at  that  big  fellow 
there :  isn't  it  a  pity  we  ha'nt  no  spear?* 

«  '  May  be,'  said  Ned,  *  we  could  be  after  piking  the  lad  with  the  scythe-, 
handle.' 

**  'True  for  you  I*  said  Dennis:  'the  spike  of  yeer  handle  is  longer  nor. 
mine ;  give  the  fellow  a  dig  with  it  at  any  rate.' 

*' '  Ay,  will  1,'  returned  the  other :  *  I'll  give  the  lad  a  prod  he'll  never, 
foiget  any  how.' 

"  The  spike  and  their  sport  was  all  they  thought  of;  but  the  blade  of  the 
scythe;,  which  hung  over  ^f  ed's  shoulders,  never  came  into  the  contemplation 
of'^either  of  them.  Ned  cautiously  looked  over  the  bank ;  the  unconscious 
salmon  lay  snug,  little  imagining  the  conspiracy  that  had  been  formed  against 
his  tail. 

"  *  Now  hit  the  lad  smart  I*  said  Dennis :  *  there  now — -there !  rise  your, 
fist ;  now  you  have  the  boy !  now  Ned — success  !*  ^ 

"  Ned  struck  at  the  salmon  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  that  was  not 
trifline.  But  whether  *  the  boy'  was  piked  or  not  never  appeared ;  for  poor 
Ned,  bending  his  neck  as  he  struck  at  the  salmon,  placed  the  vertebrae  in  the 
most  convenient  position  for  unfurnishing  his  shoulders :  and  his  head  came 
tumbling  aplash  into  the  Barrow,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  comrade, 
wlio  coula  not  conceive  hmv  it  could  dir€p  off  so  suddenly.    But  the  next'. 
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minute  he  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  head  attended  by  one  qf  hu  own 
€ars,  which  had  been  most  dexterously  sliced  off  by  the  same  blow  which 
beheaded  his  comrade. 

"  The  head  and  ear  rolled  down  the  river  in  company,  and  were  picked 
up  with  extreme  horror  at  the  mill-dam,  near  Mr.  Richardson's>  by  one  of 
the  miller's  men, 

**  *Who  the  devil  does  this  head  belong  to?'  exclaimed  the  miller. 

"  '  Whoever  owned  it,'  said  the  man,  **  had  three  ears  at  any  rate.' 

**  A  search  being  now  made,  Ned's  headless  body  was  discovered  lying  half 
over  the  bank,  and  Dennis  in  a  swoon,  through  fright  and  loss  of  mood, 
was  found  recumbent  by  its  side.  Dennis,  when  brought  to  himself^ 
(which  process  was  effected  by  whiskey,)  recited  the  whole  adventure.  They 
tied  up  the  head  ;  the  body  was  attendied  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Ned^ 
countrymen  to  the  grave;  and  the  habit  of  carrying  scythes  carelessly  very 
much  declined." — Vol.  i  pp.  124 — 127. 

This  story  leads  to  a  humorous  remark  by  the  author  of  it.    "  In 
truth,"  says  he,"  the  only  three  kinds  of  death  the  Irish  peasants  think. 
natural  are,  dying  quietly  in  their  own  cabins  ;    being  hanged  about 
the  assize  time ;  or  starving  when  the  potatoe  crop  is  deficient.*' 

We  shall,  now  go  on  to  our  anecdotes  of  Irishmen  ;  and  the  first  we 
meet  with  is  a  characteristic  blunder  of  a  brother  of  Sir  Jonah,  the 
same  sporting  gentleman  whose  exploits  we  have  witnessed  in  the  hunt- 
ing lodge. 

An  unfortunate  duel  took  place  between  another  brother  of  Sir. 
Jonah  and  a  Lieutenant  M'Kenzie.  In  those  days  in  Ireland  a  meet- 
ing was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  most  trifling  discussion,  ot 
rather  the  hottest  disputes  arose  out  of  the  most  trifling  subjects.  In 
this  duel,  Mr.  Barrington  was  shot  dead,  not  by  his  principal,  but  by 
captain,  afterwards  the  celebrated  general  Gillespie,  the  second  of 
M'Kenzie.  Gillespie  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and  acquitted,  in  con-' 
sequence  of  the  friendly  interference  of  the  sheriff,  who  packed  the 
jury.  The  jury  were  challenged  in  detail  by  the  friends  of  the  barris- 
ter ;  but  the  other  party  out-manoeuvred  them.  The  result  was  aa, 
has  been  stated. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  trial,  my  second  brother,  Henry  French  Bar- 
rington,— -a  gentleman  of  considerable  estate,  and  whose  perfect  good  temper,- 
but  intrepid  and  irresistible  impetuosity  when  assailed,  were  weliknown — the 
latter  quality  having  been  severely  felt  in  the  county  before, — came  to  me. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  country  gentleman,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law, 
its  terms  and  proceedings  ;  and  as  I  was  the  first  of  my  name  who  had  ever 
followed  any  profession  {jhe  army  excepted),  my  opinion,  so  soon  as  I  be- 
came a  counsellor,  was  considered  by  him  as  oracidar  :  indeed,  questions  far 
beyond  mine,  and  sometimes  beyond  the  power  of  any  person  existing,  to 
solve,  were  frequently  submitted  for  my  decision  by  our  neighbours  in  the' 
country.  ^  ^         . 

"  Having  called  me  aside  out  of  the  Bar-room,  my  brother  seemed  greatly 
agitated,  and  informed  me  that  a  friend  of  ours,  who  had  seen  the  jury-list,  * 
declared  it  had  been  decidedly  pacAr^c^.'— concluding  his  appeal  by  asking  me 
what  he  ought  to  do  ?     I  told  him  we  should  have  'challenged  the  array.'— •' 
*  That  was  my  own  opinion,  Jonah,'  said  he,  *  and  I  will  do  it  now !'  anding 
an  oath,  and  expressing  a  degree  of  animation  which  I  could  not  account  for.- 
I  apprised  him  that  it  was  now  too  late,  as  it  should  have  been  done  before- 
the  trial. 

*'  He  said  no  more,  but  departed  instantly,  and  I  did  not  think  again  upon 
the  subject.  An  hour  after,  however,  my  brother  sent  in  a  second  reauett 
to  see  me.   I  found  him,  to  all  appearance,  quite  cool  and  tranquiL  '  I  nsre' 
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done  it^  by  G-d  I'  (cried  be,  exultingly ;)  *  'twas  better  late  than  never  I'  and 
with  that  be  pjroduced  from  his  coat-pocket  a  long  queue  and  a  handful  of 
powdered  hair  aiid  curls.     '  Siee  here !'  continued  he.  '  the  cowardly  rascal  I* 

** '  Heavens,'  cried  I,  'French,  are  you  mad  ?' 

**  *  Mad,'  replied  he,  '  no,  no,  I  followed  your  advice  exactly.  I  went  di- 
rectly after  I  left  you  to  the  grand  jury-room  to  '  challenge  the  array  ,*  and  there 
1  challenged  the  head  of  the  array,  that  cowardly  Lyons  I — he  peremptorily 
refused  to  fight  me;  so  I  knocked  him  down  before  the  grand  jury,  and  cut 
<^  his  ciirls  and  tail — see,  here  they  are, — the  rascal  I  and  my  orother  Jack 
ia-  gone  to  flog  the  Sub-Sheriff.' 

'  <<  I  was  thunder-struck,  and  almost  thought  my  brother  was  crazy y  since  he 
was  obviously  not  in  liquor  at  all.  But  after  some  inquirer,  I  found  that,  like 
many  other  country  gentlemen,  he  took  the  words  in  their  common  accepta- 
tion. He  had  seen  tne  Hi^  Sheriff  coming  in  with  a  great '  arrays*  and  had 
thiiR  conceived  my  suggestion  as  to  challenging  the  array  was  literal ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, repairing  to  the  grand  jury  dining.room,  had  called  the  High  She- 
riff aside,  told  him  he  had  omitted  challenging  him  before  the  trial,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  according  to  advice  of  counsel,  but  that  it  was  better  late 
than  never,  and  that  he  must  immediately  come  out  and  fight  him.  Mr. 
Lyons  conceiving  my  brother  to  be  intoxicated,  drew  back,  and  refused  the 
invitation  in  a  most  peremptory  manner.  French  then  collared  him,  tripped 
up  his  heels,  and  putting  nis  foot  on  his  foot  on  his  breast,  cut  off  his  side- 
curls  and  queue  with  a  carving  knife  which  an  old  waiter  named  Spedding 
('who  had  been  my  father's  butler,  and  liked  the  thing,)  had  readily  brought 
him  from  the  dinner-table*  Having  secured  his  spoils,  my  brother  immedi- 
ately came  off  in  triumph  to  relate  to  me  his  achievement." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 
174. 

The  excessive  ignorance  which  this  humorous  anecdote  displays,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  life  already  described  in  the  hunting  lodge.    The 
gientlemeh  of  Ireland  were  divided  ihto  three  classes.     1.  The  half- 
ihounted  gentlemen — 2,.  The  gentlemen  every  inch  of  them — and,  3. 
The  gentlemen  to  the  back-bone.  But  however  much  these  classes  dif- 
fer in  other  attributes,  they  all  agreed  in  being  fond  of  hunting, 
duelling,  ilnd  drinking ;  and  in  being  thoroughly  uninformed  on  every 
other  subject.     Another  definition  we  have  heard  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, seems  to  include  all  three  classes.    An  Irish  gentleman  is  one 
who  wears  leather  breeches,  whose  boots  never  touch  the  ground,  and 
who  has  killed  his  nian.     The  men,  however,  of  whom  we  chiefly  hear 
in  Sir  Jonah's  pleasant  work,  are  of  a  superior  description  either  to 
his  brother  or  tlie  native  Irish  gentlemen  in  general— or — ^we  should* 
not  concern  ourselves  with  any  long  account  of  them,  though  even  they 
may  be  considered  as  very  remarkable  human  curiosities.    The  chief 
part  of  Sir  Jonah's   observations,  and   his   anecdotes  of  Irishmen, 
appertain  to  the  period  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  preceding  years. 
The  characteristics  of  Irishmen  at  this  time  were  excessive  sociality, 
and  an  ever-vigilant  irritability.     They  rejoiced  in  looking  oh  each 
other's  countenances  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  delighted  in  meeting 
eiach  other  with  pistols  in  their  hands — either  across  the  board,  or  at 
the  distance  of  five  paces,  they  were  eqimlly  pleased  to  face  one- 
another.    Sir  Jonah's  anecdotes  naturally  enough,  therefore^  divide 
themselves  into  anecdotes  of  the  fi^eld,  and  anecdotes  of  the  table : 
Tl^e  shall  add  a  third  division,  of  anecdotes  of  character. 

To  begin  with  the  field. — It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  that 
(Sheridan  was  put  in  nomiuatioir  at  the  general  election,  in  1808,  for 
the  county  of  Wexford, /in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Colclotigh— their 
opponent  was  Mr.  AlcocL     Mr.  Colclough,  a  gentlsman  of  great 
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emioence  in  the  coanty,  wished  to  poll  certain  votes>  which  were  re- 
sisted hy  the  opposite  faction  :  a  severe  contest  ensued,  which  it  weiM 
finally  determined  to  settle  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  priiwrpals.  These 
gentlemen  were  even  intimate  friends ;  but  in  the  ferocity  of  the 
struggle  every  kind  feeling  was  forgotten. 

''  Earlv  on  the  eventful  morning,  many  hundred  peoiple  asaembled  td 
witness  tne  affair ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  no  Jess  |han  eleven  or 
twelve  county  justices  stood  by,  passive  spectators  of  the  bloody  scene  whiell 
followed,  without  any  effort,  or  apparently  a  wish,  to  stop  ^he  proceeding. 

**  Both  combatants  were  remarkably  nearsighted ;  and  Mr.  Alcock  de« 
termined  on  wearing  glasses,  which  was  resisted  by  the  frien4s  of  Mn 
Colclough,  who  would  wear  none.  The  partizans  of  the  former,  however, 
persevered,  and  he  did  wear  them.  The  ground  at  length  was  marked ;  the 
anxious  crowd  separated  on  either  side,  as  their  party  feelings  led  them ;  but 
all  seemed  to  feel  a  common  sense  of  horror  and  repugnance.  The  unfe^ing 
seconds  handed  to  each  principal  a  couple  of  pistols ;  and  placiqe^  them  about 
eight  or  nine  steps  asunder,  withdrew,  leaving  two  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
character — brother  candidates  for  the  county— and  former  friends,  nay, 
intimate  companions^ — standing  in  the  centre  of  a  field,  without, any jDersofio/ 
offence  given  or  received,  encouraged  by  false  friends,  and  permitted  by  un- 
worthy magistrates,  to  butcher  each  other  as  quickly  and  as  effectually^ 
theirposition  and  weapons  would  admit. 

**  The  sight  was  awful ! — a  dead  silence  and  pause  ensued :  the  great  crowd 
stood  in  motionless  suspense:  ,the  combatants  presented;  men  scarcely 
breathed:  the  word  was  given:  Mr.  Alcock.  fired  first,  .and  hjs  friend— 4iui 
companion—one  of  the  hest  men  of' Ireland,  instantly  fell  forward,  shot 
through  the  heart!  he  spoke  not — but  .turning  on  one  «ide,  his ;. heart's 
blood  gushed  forth — his  limbs  quivered— rhe  .groaned  and  expired.  His 
pistol  exploded  after  he  was  str,uck-— of  course  without  effect. 

**  The  by-standers  looked  dmost  petrified.  The  profound^ stillness  con- 
tinued for  a  moment,  horror  having  seized  the  multitude,  when,  on  the 
sudden,  a  loud  and  universal  yell  (the  ancient  practice  of  the  Irish  peasantiy 
on  the  death  of  a  chieftain)  simultaneously  burst  out  like  a  peal  oi  thunder 
from  every  quarter  of  the  field ;  a  yell  so  savage  and  continuous— ^«o  like  the 
tone  oi  revenge, — that  it  would  have  appalled  ftuy  stranger  to  the  customs,  of 
country.  Alcock  and  his  partizans  immediately  retreated;  those  of  Colclough 
collected  round  his  body ;  and  their  candidlate,  (a  few  moments  be^fore^  m 
health,  spirits,  and  vigour !)  was  mournfully  borne  back  upon  a  plank  to  tl\e 
town  of  nis  nativity,  and  carried  lifeless  through  the  very  streets  which  hw 
that  morning  been  prepared  to  signalise  hid  triumph. 

**  The  election-poll,  of  course,  proceeded  without  further  opposition :— >4hc 
joint  friends  of  Colclough  and  Sheridan,  deprived  of'  their  support,  and 
thunderstruck  at  the  event,  thought  of  nothing  but  lamentation :.  and  in  one. 
hour  Mr.  Alcock  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Wexford  Cpunty,  splely 
through  the  death  of  his  brother-candidate,  whom  he  had  himself  that  morn- 
ing unjustly  immolated." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  302 — 305. 

This  did  not  end  here.  Mr.  Alcock,  eaten  up  with  remorse,  became* 
melancholy ;  his  understanding  gradually  declined ;  and  he  at  lengtfar 
sank  into  irrecoverable  imbecility.  His  sister  had  been  w^l  ac« 
qualnted  with  Mr.  Colclough  ;  and  the  cireamstanoes  of  the  conflict, 
Mr.  Aicock's  trial,  and  subsequent  depression,  affected  ^«>^  inteUects  ; 
her  reason  wandered ;  and  she  did  not  loiig  survive  her  brother. 

This  is  a  pure  tragedy  ;  but  among  the  intcmperate^hat  at  jthesame 
time  good-humoured  sons  of  Erin,  a  challenge  as  often  ended  in  .a 
hearty  laugh  as  a  fatal  result  We  have  many  contents -and  prqjected 
ebnte6t6,.which: ejteitfe,n«ithi4p  but^ %\x%.  ri&iWer^ipRUS<Jl.es.   :Such  is  Lord 
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Norbury's  (then  Toler's)  challenge  to  Sir  Jonah  himself,  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

*'  Lord  Norbury  (then  Mr.  Toler,)  went  circuit  as  jud^re  the  first  circuit 
1  went  as  barrister.  He  continued  my  friend  as  warmly  as  he  possibly  could 
be  the  friend  of  any  one,  and  I  thought  he  was  in  earnest.  One  evenings 
however,  coming  hot  from  Lord  Clare's,  (at  that  time  my  proclaimed  enemy,) 
he  attacked  me  with  ah  after-dinner  volubility,  which  hurt  and  roused  me 
very  much.  I  kept  indifferent  bounds  myself:  but  he  was  generally  so  very 
good  tempered,  that  I  really  felt  a  repugnance  to  indulge  him  with  as  tart  a 
reply  as  a  stranger  would  have  received,  and  simply  observed,  that  *  I  should 
only  just  give  him  that  character  which  developed  itself  by  its  versatility — 
namely,  that  he  had  a  hand  for  every  man,  and  a  heart  for  nobody  !  * — and  I 
believe  the  sarcasm  has  stuck  to  him  from  tnat  day  to  diis.  He  returned  a 
very  warm  answer,  gave  me  a  wink,  and  made  his  exit :— of  course,  I  followed. 
The  serjeant-at-arms  was  instantly  sent  by  the  speaker  to  pursue  us  with  his 
attendants,  and  to  bring  both  refractory  members  back  to  the  House.  Toler 
was  caught  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  fastening  in  a  door,  and  they  laid  hold  of 
him  just  as  the  skirts  were  torn  completely  off.  1  was  overtaken  (whilst 
running  away)  in  Nassau-street,  and,  as  I  resisted,  was  brought  like  a  sack  on 
a  man's  shoulders,  to  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  and  thrown  down  in  the 
body  of  the  House.  The  speaker  told  us  we  must  give  our  honours  forthwith 
that  the  matter  should  proceed  no  further  .-^Toler  got  up  to  defend  himself; 
but  as  he  then  had  no  skirts  to  his  coat,  made  a  most  ludicrous  figure ;  and 
Curran  put  a  finishing-stroke  to  the  comicality  of  the  scene,  by  gravely  saying, 
that  '  it  was  the  most  unparalleled  insult  ever  offered  to  tne  House !  as 
it  appeared  that  one  honourable  member  had  trimmed  another  honourable 
memoer's  jacket  within  these  walls,  and  nearly  within  view  of  the  speaker  1  ^ 
A  general  roar  of  laughter  ensued." — Vol,  1.  pp.  334—335, 

Even  Mr.  Grattan  was  not  exempt  from  this  silly  mani^  of  duelling ; 
a  falsehood  had  been  alleged  against  him  by  the  notorious  John 
Giffard,  the  ^  dog  in  office/  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
be  could  be  prevented  from  challenging  him. 

**  Barrington,"  said  he,  "  I  must  have  a  shot  at  that  rascal !  '* 

"  Heavens ! "  said  Barrington,  "  what  rascal  ?  " 

"  There  is  but  one  such  in  the  world ! "  cried  Grattan,—^*  that 
Giffard," 

"  My  dear  Grattan,"  replied  Sir  Jonah,  "  you  cannot  be  serious; 
there  is  no  ground  for  a  challenge  on  your  part :  your  language  to  him 
was  such  as  never  before  was  used  to  human  nature :  and  if  he 
survives  your  words,  no  bullet  would  have  effect  upon  him,''  &c.  &c. 

Barrington  appears  to  have  quieted  him  for  the  time,  and  Grattan 
was  persuaded  to  enter  his  sedan  and  go  home,  {n  the  morning, 
however.  Sir  Jonah  was  surprised  in  his  bed  at  six  o* clock,  by  hearing 
that  the  little  gentleman,  in  the  sedan  chair,  wanted  to  see  him  again. 
Grattan  had  not  slept  all  night ;  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  shot 
**  at  the  fellow."  Barrington  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  penchant, 
by  declaring  that  he  would  fight  Giffard  himself  if  Grattan  persisted, 
for  the  insult  had  been  really  aimed  at  him,  Sec 

If  on  this  occasion  anybody  should  have  been  anxious  to  fight,  it 
sliould  have  been  the  "  dog  in  office,"  as  will  appear  from  quoting  Mr. 
Grattan's  words  alluded  to  above.  They  were  spoken  on  occasion  of 
Sir  Jonah's  standing  for  Dublin,  when  Mr.  Grattan's  vote  was  at  first 
rejected,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  had  been  erased  from  the  list 
of  Dublin  freemen,  as  a  United  Irishman. 
"  The  oljeetioQ  was  loade  by  Mr^  John  Qiflbrd>  of  whom  hwMfter.    On 
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the  first  intermission  of  the  tumult,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  air,  but  in  thdt 
energetic  style  and  tone  so  peculiar  to  himself,  Mr.  Grattan  delivered  the 
following  memorable  words — memorable,  because  conveying  in  a  few  short 
sentences  the  most  overwhelming  philippic — the  most  irresistible  assemblage 
of  terms  imputing  public  depravity,  that  the  English,  or,  I  believe,,  any  other 
language,  is  capable  of  affording : — 

**  *  Mr.  Sheriff,  wheu  1  observe  the  quarter  from  whence  the  objection 
comes,  I  am  not  surprised  at  its  being  made  I  It  proceeds  from  the  hired 
traducer  of  his  country — the  excommunicated  of  nis  fellow-citizens — the 
regal  rebel — the  unpunished  ruffian — the  bigotted  agitator! — In  the  city  a 
firebrand — in  the  court  a  liar — in  the  streets  a  bully — in  the  field  a  coward  I — 
And  so  obnoxious  is  he  to  the  very  party  he  wishes  to  espouse,  that  he  is  only 
Supportable  by  doing  those  dirty  acts  the  less  vile  refuse  to  execute.' 

**  Giffard,  thunderstruck,  lost  his  usual  assurance;  and  replied,  in  one 
single  sentence,  *  I  would  spit  upon  him  in  a  desert! ' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  260,  29I. 

Sir  Jonah  proceeds  to  call  Mr.  Giffard*^  angry  exclamation  vapid 
and  unmeaning  ;  to  us,  however,  it  seems  quite  as  full  of  force  as  Mr. 
Grattau's  more  elaborate  abuse.  Of  other  duels  we  shall  not  speak 
with  particularity,  unless  it  be  to  mention  the  rencontre  between  a 
most  eccentric  Irish  barrister,  Theophilus  Swift,  and  the  Colonel  Len- 
nox, afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  fought  the  Duke  of  York', 
This  was  thought  by  Swift,  a  litigious  visionary,  so  great  a  presump- 
tion in  a  subject,  that  he  conceived  it  was  his.  duty,  and  every  other 
man*s,  to  challenge  the  colonel  till  he  fell.  In  pursuance  of  this  no- 
tion, he  called  out  Colonel  Lennox,  who  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
shot  the  restless  barrister  remarkably  clean  through  the  carcase; 
Swift  was  carried  home,  made  his  will,^  left  the  Duke  of  York  a  gold 
snuff-box,  and  recovered. 

A  duel  was  part  of  the  official  duty  of  a  statesmany  ^ir  Jonah 
gives  a  list  of  what  he  calls  the  fire-eaters. 

"  The  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  Earl  Clare,  fought  the  master  of  thai 
rolls,  Curran. 

"  The  chief  justice  K.  B.,  Lord  Clonmell,  fought  Lord  Tyrawley,  (a  privy 
counsellor,)  Lord  Llandafl^  and  two  others. 

"  The  judge  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  Egan,  fought  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
Roger  Barrett,  and  three  others. 

"  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  tlie  Right  Honourable  Isaac  Corry; 
fought  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan,  a  privy  coigisellor,  and  an- 
other. 

"  A  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Baron  Medge,  fought  his  brother-in-law  dbd 
two  others. 

**  The  chief  justice  C.  P.,  Lord  Norbury,  fought  Fire-eater  Fitzgerald,  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  and  frightened  Napper  Tandy  and  several  besides  :  one 
hit  only.  .  . 

**  The  iudge  of  the  prerogative  court.  Doctor  Dujgenan,  fought  one  bar4 
rister,ana  frightened  another  on  the  ground. — N.B.  The  latter  case  a  curious 
one. 

**  The  chief  counsel  to  the  revenue,  Henry  Deane  Grady,  fought  Coun- 
sellor O'Mahon,  Counsellor  Campbell,  and  others :  all  hits. 

**  The  master  of  the  rolls  fought  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  the  chief  secre- 
tary, 8rc.  • 

**  The.prqvost  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  the  Right  Honourable  Hely 
Hutchinson,  fought  Mr.  Doyle,  master  in  chancery,  (they  went  to  tli^ 
plains  of  Minden  to  fight,)  and  some  others. 

**  The  chief  justice,  C.  P.,  Patterson,  fought  three  country  gentlemen, 
pne  of  them  with  swords,  another  with  guns,  and  wounded  allot  them. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  George  Ogle,  a  privy  couusellor,  fought  Barnej 
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Coyle,  a  distiller,  becau&ehe  was  a  Papist.-*-Tbey  fiMd  eight  «hott>  waA'oo 
hit ;  but  the  second  broke  his  own  arm. 

"  Thomas  Wallace,  K.  C.  fought  Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  Catholic  «eefe- 
taiy. 

**  Cpunsellor  O'Conndl  fought  the  Orange  chieftain:  fotal  to  the  diaiiKi 
pion  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 

**  The  collector  of  the  coAtoms  of  Dublin,  the  Honourable  Franeb 
Hutchinson,  fought  die  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mountmonis/*— Vol.  iL 
pp.  3—6. 

Sir  Jonah  adds,  as  an  apology  for  himself, 

"  The  reader  of  this  dignified  list  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  an 
abridgment*)  will  surely  see  no  ^reat  indecorum  in  an  admiralty  judge  baring 
now  and  then  exchanged  broadsides,  more  especially  as  they  did  not  militate 
against  the  law  of  nations."— Vol.  ii.  p.  5, 

A  romantic  spirit  seemed  to  fill  the  cottotry.  On  the  eve  of  great 
convulsions,  the  moral  atmosphere  becomes  rarefied  as  it  were ;  per* 
sonal  sacrifices  more  common,  and  wild  tenets  more  practically  sup- 
ported. An  admirable  specimen  of  Quixotism  is  given  in  the  persoii 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan.  A  young  woman,  Mary 
Keil,  had  been  treated  with  violence  by  some  unknown  person;  her 
cause  was  warmly  taken  up  by  some,  and  by  others  her  veracity  was  sasi^ 
pected.  Mr.  Rowan,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  felt  so  deeply 
interested  in  her  reputation,  that  he  vowed  vengeance  against  all  her 
calumniators.  One  of  the  steps  which  he  took  to  this  end,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  described  in  the  following  history  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a 
society  of  young  barristers,  of  which  Sir  Jonah  was  a  member. 

**  At  this  time  about  twenty  young  barristers,  including  myself,  had  formed 
a  dinner  club  in  Dublin :  we  had  taken  large  apartments  for  the  purpose  | 
and,  as  we  were  not  yet  troubled  with  too  muck  business,  were  in  tne  habit 
of  faring  luxuriously  every  day,  and  taking  a  bottle  of  the  best  claret  which 
could  be  obtained. 

**  There  never  existed  a  more  cheerful,  nor  half  so  cheap  a  dinner  dub. 
One  day,  whilst  dining  with  our  usual  hilarity,  the  servant  informed  us  that 
a  gentleman  below  stairs  desired  to  be  admiitcdjbr  a  moment.  We  considered 
it  to  be  some  brother-barrister  who  requested  permission  to  join  our  party, 
and  desired  him  to  be  shown  up.  What  was  our  surprise,  however,  on  pen* 
ceiving  the  fisuf^  that  presented  itself! — a  man,  who  might  have  servea  as 
model  for  a  Hercules,  bis  gigantic  limbs  conveying  the  idea  of  almost  super- 
natural strength :  his  shoulders,  arms,  and  broad  chest,  were  the  very  em- 
blems of  muscular  energy ;  and  his  fiat,  rough  countenance,  overshadowed 
by  enormous  dark  evebrows.  and  deeply  furrowed  bv  strong  lines  of  vigour 
and  fortitude,  completed  one  of  the  finest,  yet  most  formidable  fibres  I  nad 
ever  beheld.  He  was  very  well  dressed :  close  by  his  side  stalked  m  a  shaggy 
Newfoundland  dog  of  corresponding  magnitude,  with  hair  a  foot  long,  and 
who,  if  he  should  be  voraciously  incliued,  seemed  well  able  to  devour  a 
barrister  or  two  without  overcharging  his  stomach : — aa-he  entered,  indeed, 
he  alternately  looked  at  us,  and  then  up  at  his  master,  as  if  only  awaiting 
the  orders  of  the  latter  to  commence  the  onslaught.  His  master  neld  in  his 
hand  a  large,  yellow,  knotted  club,  slune  by  a  leathern  thong  round  his 
great  wrist :  he  bad  also  a  long  small-sword  by  his  side. 

*'  This  apparition  walked  deliberately  up  to  the  table ;  and  having  made 
his  obeisance  with  seeming  courtesy,  a  short  pause  ensued,  during  which  he 
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lated  to  set  our  minds  at  ease  either  as  to  his  or  his  dog's  ulterior  intentions*  - 
"  *  Gentlemen!*  at  length  he  said,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  at  once  so 
mild  and  courteous,  nay  so  polished,  as  fairly  to  give  the  lie,  as  it  were,  to 
his  gigantic  and  threatening  figure:  '  Grentlemcn!  I  hare  heard  witli  very 
great  regret  that  some  members  of  this  club  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  ca- 
lumniate the  xjharacter  of  Maiy  Neil,  which,  from  the  part  I  haVe  taken,  I 
feel  identified  with  my  own  :  if  any  present  hath  done  so,  I  doubt  not  he  will 
now  have  the  candour  and  courage  to  avow  it. — fFko  avows  it  ?  *  The  dog 
looked  up  at  him  again;  he  returned  the  glance;  but  contented  himself,  for 
the  present,  with  pattine  the  animal's  head,  and  was  silent :  so  were  we. 

**  The  extreme  surprise  indeed  with  which  our  party  was  seized,  bordering 
almost  on  consternation,  rendered  all  consultation  as  to  a  reply  out  of  th<5 
question ;  and  never  did  I  see  the  old  axiom  that  *  what  is  every  body's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business'  more  thoroughly  exemplified.  A  few  of  the  com- 
pany vvhispered  each  his  neighbour,  and  I  perceived  one  or  two  steal  a  fhiit- 
kniie  under  the  table-cloth,  in  case  of  extrenliities ;  but  no  one  made  any 
reply.  We  were  eighteen  in  number ;  -  and  as  neither  would  or  cOuld  answer 
for  the  others,  it  would  require  eighteen  replies  to  satis^  the  giant's  single 
query ;  and  I  fancy  some  of  us  could  not  have  replied  to  his  satbfaction,  and 
stuck  to  the  truth  into  the  bargain. 

**  He  repeated  his  demand  (elevating his  lone  each  time)  thrice:  *  Does  any 
gentleman  avow  it?  *  A  faint  buz  now  circulated  round  the  room,  but  there 
was  no  answer  whatsoever.  Communication  was  cut  off,  and  there  was  a  dead 
silence :  at  length  our  visitor  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  must  suppose, 
if  any  gentleman  had  made  any  observations  or  assertions  against  Mary  Neil's 
character,  he  would  have  the  courage  and  spirit  to  avow  it :  *  therefore,'  con- 
tinued he,  *  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  my  information  was  erroneous ; 
and,  in  that  point  of  view,  1  regret  haying  alarmed  your  societj.'  And,  with-^ 
out  another  word,  he  bowed  three  times  very  low,  and  retired  backwards 
toward  the  door,  (his  dog  also  backing  out  with  equal  politeness,)  where, 
with  a  salaam  doubly  ceremonious,  Mr.  Rowan  ended  this  extraordinary  in« 
terview.  On  the  first  of  his  departing  bows,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  we 
all  rose  and  returned  his  salute,  almost  touching  the  table  with  our  noses» 
but  still  in  profound  silence ;  which  booing  on  both  sides  was  repeated,  as  I 
have  said,  till  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  room.  Three  or  four  of  the  company 
then  ran  hastily  to  the  window  to  be  sure  that  he  and  the  dog  were  clear  on 
into  the  street;  and  no  sooner  had  this  satisfactory  denouement  been  aseep^ 
tained,  than  a  general  roar  of  laughter  ensued,  and  we  talked  it  over  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  :  the  whole  of  our  arguments,  however,  turned  upon 
the  question  *  which  had  behaved  the  politest  upon  the  occasion  ? '  but  not 
one  word  was  uttered  as  to  which  had  behaved  the  «/oii/£9/."— Vol.  ii.  pp. 
116—119. 

Mr.  Rowan  was  soon  after  tried  and  convicted  of  circalating  a 
factious  paper ; — ^while  in  prison,  charges  of  a  heavier  nature,  and  of 
apolitical  kind,  came  out  against  him;  and,  as  is  well  known,  he 
made  his  escape,  and  at  length  arrived  in  France. 

Of  Curran  we  have  a  good  deal  in  these  volnmes.  Sir  Jonah  com-' 
plains  that  his' biographers  knew  nothing  about  him,  a  charge  we 
believe  to  be  not  founded.  Sir  Jonah  was  iiitimate  with  him,  and 
certainly  gives  a  very  striking  idea  of  his  alternate  brilliancy  and 
depression,  his  meanness  and  his  magnanimity,  his  simplicity  and  hi» 
ability.  Of  the  several  stories  relative  to  him  we  shall  select  one  which 
sets  his  social  talents  in  a  brilliant  point  of  view.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  the  Bounces,  which  we  have  so  irreverently  designated,  we  suspect 
a  pervading  exaggeration.  «  It  is  too  good,"  is  the  exclamation 
With  which  we  finish  many  of  Sir  Jonah's  clever  anecdotes.     Curran 
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and  Sir  Jonah  were  accustomed  to  spend  a  part  of  every  long  vacation 
together  in  London. 

"  We  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Cannon  Coffee-house,  Charin^-^ 
cross,  (kept  by  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Roberts,  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Hote!, 
CsJais*)  where  we  had  a  box  every  day  at  the  end  of  the  room ;  and  as,  when 
Curran  was  free  from  professional  cares,  his  universal  language  was  that  of 
wit,  my  high  spirits  never  failed  to  prompt  my  performance  of  Jackail  to  the 
lAon.  Two  young  gentlemen  of  tne  Irish  bar  were  frequently  of  our  party 
in  1796,  and  contributed  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  wit,  which,  on  Curran's  part, 
was  well-nigh  miraculous.  Gradually  the  ear  and  attention  of  the  company 
were  caught.  Nobody  knew  us,  and,  as  if  carelessly,  the  guests  flocked  round 
our  box  to  listen.  We  perceived  them,  and  increased  our  flights  accordingly .- 
In\'oluntarily,  they  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  the  more  so  when  they  saw  it 
gave  no  offence.  l)ay  after  day  the  number  of  our  satellites  increased,-— 
until  the  room,  at  five  o'clock,  was  thronged  to  hear  *  The  Irishmen.*  On^ 
or  two  days  we  went  elsewhere ;  and,  on  returning  to  *  the  Cannon,*  our 
host  beeged  to  speak  a  word  with  me  at  the  bar.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  never 
had  sucn  a  set  of  pleasant  gentlemen  in  my  house,  and  I  hope  you  have 
received  no  offence.'  I  replied,  *  quite  the  contrary  ! ' — *  Why,  sir,*  rgoined 
he,  *  as  you  did  not  come  the  last  tew  days,  the  company  fell  off.  Now,  sir, 
1  hope  you  and  the  other  gentleman  will  excuse  me  if  I  remark  that  you  will 
find  an  excellent  dish  of  nsh,  and  a  roast  turkey  or  joint,  with  any  wine  you 
please,  hot  on  your  table,  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  whilst  you  stay  in  town  j 
and,  I  must  beg  to  add,  no  charge,  gentlemen.' 

**  I  reported  to  Curran,  and  we  agreed  to  see  it  out.  The  landlord  was  a» 
good  as  his  word  • — the  room  was  filled :  we  coined  stories  to  tell  each  other, 
the  lookers-on  laughed  almost  to  convulsions,  and  for  some  time  we  literally 
feasted.  Having  had  our  humour  out,  I  desired  a  bill,  which  the  landlord 
positively  refused :  however^  we  computed  for  ourselves,  and  sent  him  a  10/. 
note  enclosed  in  a  letter,  desiring  to  give  the  balance  to  the  waiters." — Vol.  i. 
—pp.  377,  378. 

Sir  Jonah  is  happy  in  his  portraits — his  sketch  of  Curran's  personal 
appearance ;  and  that  of  Grattan's  confirms  our  previous  notion^  that 
these  two  great  orators  were  the  ugliest  men  that  ever  spoke. 

*' Curran's  person  was  mean  and  decrepit: — very  slight,  very  shapeless— 
with  nothing  of  the  gentleman  about  it;  on  the  contrary,  displaping  spindle 
limbs,  a  shambling  gait,  one  hand  imperfect,  and  a  face  yellow,  furrowed, 
rather  flat,  and  thoroughly  ordinary.  Yet  his  features  were  the  very  reverse 
of  disagreeable :  there  was  something  so  indescribably  dramatic  in  his  eye  and 
the  play  of  his  eye-brow,  that  his  visage  seemed  the  index  of  his  mind,  and  his 
humour  the  slave  of  his  will.  I  never  was  so  happy  in  the  company  of  any 
man  as  in  Curran's  for  many  years.  His  very  foibles  were  amusing. — He 
had  no  vein  for  poetry ;  yet  mncying  himself  a  bard,  he  contrived  to  throw 
off  pretty  verses  :  he  certainly  was  no  musician  ;  but  conceiving  himself  to  be 
one,  played  very  pleas incly:  Nature  had  denied  him  a  voice ;  but  he  thought 
he  could  sing ;  and  in  the  rich  mould  of  his  capabilities,  the  desire  here  silso 
bred,  in  some  degree,  the  caj)acity. 

**  It  is  a  curious,  but  a  just  remark,  that  every  slow,  crow/f/^  reptile  is  in  the 
highest  degree  disgusting ;  whilst  an  insect,  ten  times  uglier,  if  it  be  sprightly, 
and  seems  bent  upon  enjoyment,  excites  no  shuddering.  It  is  so  viith  the 
human  race :  haa  Curran  been  a  dull,  slothful,  inaniniate  being,  his  talents 
would  not  have  redeemed  his  personal  defects.  But  his  rapid  movements, — 
his  fire, — his  sparkling  eyes,— the  fine  and  varied  intonations  of  his  voice, — 
these  conspired  to  give  life  and  energy  to  every  company  he  mixed  with  ;  and 
I  have  known  ladies  who,  after  an  hour's  conversation,  actually  considered 
Curran  a  beauty,  and  preferred  his  society  to  that  of  the  finest  fellows  present. 
There  is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  good  deal  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
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man  being  celebrated,    as   regards   the  patronage  of   women."— Vol.   i.:— 
pp.  374,  375. 

A  pendant  to  this  is  the  description  of  Grattan,  as  he  appeared  in 
a  morning  visit  to  certain  American  gentlemen,  whom  Sir  Jonah  took 
to  call  upon  him. 

*'  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  in  hopped  a  small  bent  figure, — meagre* 
yellow,  and  ordinary;  one  slipper  and  one  shoe;  his  breeches' kees  loose; 
nis  cravat  han^ng  down  ;  his  shirt  and  coat  sleeves  tucked  up  high,  and  an 
old  hat  upon  his  head. 

*'  This  apparition  saluted  the  strangers  very  courteously :  asked  (without 
any  introduction)  how  long  they  had  been  m  England,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  make  inquiries  about  the  late  General  Washington  and  the 
revolutionary  war.  My  companions  looked  at  each  other:  their  replies  were 
costive,  and  they  seemed  quite  impatient  to  see  Mr.  Grattan.  I  could  scarcely 
contain  myself;  but  determined  to  let  my  eccentric  countryman  take  hu 
course ;  who  appeared  quite  delighted  to  see  his  visitors,  and  was  the  most 
inquisitive  person  in  the  world.  Randolph  was  far  the  tallest,  and  most 
digniBed-looking  man  of  the  two,  gray-haired  and  well-dressed :  Grattan 
therefore,  of  course,  took  him  for  the  vice-president,  and  addressed  him 
accordingly.  Randolph  at  length  begged  to  know  if  they  could  if  they  could 
shortly  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Mr.  Grattan.  Upon  which,  our  host,  not 
doubting  but  they  knew  him,)  conceived  it  must  be  his  son  James  for  whom 
they  inquired,  and  said,  he  believed  he  had  that  moment  wandered  out  some- 
where, to  amuse  himself. 

**This  completely  disconcerted  the  Americans,  and  they  were  about  to 
make  their  bow  and  their  exit,  when  I  thought  it  high  time  to  explain;  and, 
taking  Colonel  Burr  and  Mr.  Randolph  respectively  by  the  hand,  introduced 
them  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan. 

**  I  never  saw  people  stare  so,  or  so  much  embarrassed !  Grattan  himself 
now  perceiving  the  cause,  heartily  joined  in  my  merriment ; — ^he  )>ulled  down 
his  snirt-sleeves,  pulled  up  his  stockings ;  and,  in  his  own  irresistible  way, 
apologised  for  the  outre  figure  he  cut,  assuring  them  he  had  totally  overlooked 
it,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  keep  them  waiting;  that  he  was  returning  to  Ireland 
next  morning,  and  had  been  busily  packing  up  his  books  and  papers  in  a 
closet  full  of  dust  and  cobwebs !  This  incident  rendered  the  interview  more 
interesting :  the  Americans  were  charmed  with  their  reception ;  and,  after  a 
protracted  visit,  retired  highly  gratified,  whilst  Grattan  returned  again  to  his 
books  and  cobwebs. — Vol.  i. — 351 — 363. 

Our  author,  when  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory  at  Dublin,  gave  a 
dinner,  to  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  parliament  brought  along 
with  him  two  young  men,  just  then  returned  to  that  House.  These 
young  men  were  Captain  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Stewart — afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Captain  Wellesley  then, 
in  1790,  was  ruddy-faced  and  juvenile  in  appearance,  and  popular 
enough  among  the  young  men  of  bis  age  and  station.  His  address  was 
unpolished,  and  though  he  occasionally  spoke  in  parliament,  never  ob 
any  important  subject,  and  altogether  evinced  no  promise  of  his  future 
celebrity.  Mr.  Stewart,  at  that  time,  was  a  professed,  and  not  a  very 
moderate  patriot.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  observes,  on  the  effect  of  the 
personal  intimacy  between  those  two  individuals  :  "  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  never  would,"  says  he,  "  have  had  the  chief  command  in 
Spain,  but  for  the  ministerial  manoeuvring  and  aid  of  Lord  Castlereagh^ 
never  could  have  stood  his  ground  as  a  minister,  but  for  Lord 
Wellington's  successes." 

Sir  Jonah  brings  this  pair  again  on  the  scene  at  a  subsequent  period, 
wii^u  they  had  undergone  no  little  change. 
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*'  Many  years  subsequently  to  the  dinner-party  I  have  mentioned,  I  obs 
day  met  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Strand,  and  a  gentleman  with  him.  Hif 
lordship  stopped  me,  whereat  I  was  rather  surprised,  as  we  had  not  met  for 
some  time;  ne  spoke  very  kindly,  smiled,  and  asked  if  I  had  foiy|;otten  my  old 
friend.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ? — whom  I  discovered  in  his  companion ;  but 
looking  so  sallow  and  wan,  and  with-  every  mark  of  what  is  callea  a  wom-9nt 
man,  tnat  I  was  truly  concerned  at  his  appearance,  fiut  he  soon  recovered 
his  health  and  looks,  and  went  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  secretary  to 
Ireland ;  where  he  was  in  all  material  traits  still  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — but  it 
was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  judiciously  improved.  He  had  not  foigotten  hi§ 
friends,  nor  did  he  fon^et  himself.  He  said  that  he  had  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary  only  on  the  terms  that  it  should  not  impede  or  interfere  with  his 
military  pursuits ;  and  what  he  said  proved  true,  tor  he  was  soon  sent,  as 
second  in  conunand,  with  Lord  Cathcart  to  Copenhagen,  to  break  through 
the  law^  of  nations,  and  execute  the  most  distingmshed  piece  of  treachery  that 
history  records. 

"  On  Sir  Arthur's  return  he  recommenced  his  duty  of  secretary ;  and  during 
his  residence  in  Ireland  in  that  capacity,  I  did  not  hear  one  complaint  against 
any  part  of  his  conduct  either  as  a  public  or  private  man.  He  was  afterwards 
appomted  to  command  in  Spain ;  an  appointment  solicited,  and  I  believe 
expected,  by  Sir  John  Doyle.  It  might  be  entertaining  to  speculate  on  the 
probable  state  of  Europe  at  present,  if  Sir  John  had  been  then  appointed 

feneralissuuo.     I  do  not  mean  to  infer  any  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  Sir 
ohn,  but  he  might  have  pursued  a  different  course,  not  calculated,  as  in  Sir 
Arthur's  instance,  to  have  decided  (for  the  time  being)  the  fate  of  Europe. 

**  A  few  days  before  Sir  Arthur's  departure  for  Spain,  I  requested  him  to 
spend  a  daj  with  me,  which  he  did.  The  company  was  not  very  lai^e,  but 
some  of  Sir  Arthur's  military  friends  were  among  the  party ; — the  late  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  the  present  General  Meyrick,  &c.  &c.  I  never  saw  him  more 
theerful  or  nappy.  The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  being  by  chance  started 
as  a  topic  of  remark,  I  did  not  ioin  in  its  praise ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
muttered  that  I  never  did  nor  should  approve  of  it. 

**  *  D — ^n  it,  Barrington,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  *  why  ?  what  do  you  mean  to 
say  ? '  'I  say.  Sir  Arthur,'  replied  I,  '  that  it  was  the  very  best  devised,  the 
very  best  executed,  and  the  most  just  and  necessary  **  robbery  and  murder  " 
now  on  record ! '  He  laughed  and  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Lady  B.  had  a  ball  and  supper  as  a  finish  for  the  departing  hero." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  323 — 325. 

Again,  at  Paris,  in  1815,  Sir  Jonah  paid  a  visit  to  the  duke ;  lie 
merely  observes  he  was  ''  intermediately  much  changed  1 "  The  in- 
teryiew  was  doubtless  as  cold  as  charity. 

Every  thing  we  have  read  of  Lord  Clare  has  combined  to  con- 
vey a  most  disagreeable  impression  of  his  character,  and  it  was 
with  delight  we  read  an  account  of  his  being  made  ridiculous  by 
Lord  Aldborough.  His  lordship  had  had  a  cause  decided  against 
him,  with  costs,  by  Lord  Clare,  corruptly,  as  was  conceived.  He 
Appealed  to  the  Lords,  hot  there  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  and, 
«s  lately  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  decided  on  appeals  from  liim- 
self.  Lord  Aldborough  had  now  no  remedy  left  but  to  write  at  the 
Chancellor.  In  a  pamphlet  he  told  the  following  humorous  stOry 
of  a  Dutch  skipper,  which  he  conceived  precisely  in  point : — 


— *4he 

lord  expostulated  with  the  skipper  in  vain;  the  fellow- greWrude ;  his  lordship 
persisted;  the  skipper  got  more  abusive.  At  length  Lord  Aldborough  tc^d 
him  he  would,  on  landing,  immediately-  go  to  the  proper  tribunals  and  get 
redress  from  the  judge.    The  skippet  cursed  him  as  an  irnpuderit  miford,  aiid 
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dfesiced  him  tb  do  his  worsts  snapping  his  iaiTry  Jhg&^pc9tt  in  his  lordship's 
face.  Lord  Aldborotigh  paid  the  demand,  and,  on  landing,  went  to  the  legal 
officer  to  know  when  the  court  of  justice  would  sit.  He  was  answered,  at 
nine  next  morning.  Having  no  doubt  of  ample  redress,  he  did  not  choose  to 
put  the  skipper  on  his  guard  by  inentioning  his  intentions.  Next  morning  he 
went  to  court  and  began  to  teil  his  story  to  the  judge,  who  sat  with  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on,  in  sreat  state,  to  hear  causes  of  that  nature.  His  lordship 
fancied  he  had  seen  tne  man  before,  nor  was  he  long  in  doubt!  for  ere  he  had 
half-finished,  the  judge,  in  a  voice  like  thunder  (but  which  his  lordship 
immediately  recognised,  for  it  was  that  of  the  identical  skipper !)  decided 
against  him  with  Jul!  costs,  and  ordered  him  out  of  court.  His  lordship, 
however^  said  he  would  appeal,  and  away  he  went  to  an  advocate  for  that 
purpose.  He  did  accordingly  appeal,  and  the  next  day  his  appeal  cause  came 
regularly  on.  But  all  his  lordship  s  stoicism  forsook  him,  when  he  again  found 
that  the  very  same  skipper  and  judge  was  to  decide  the  appeal  who  had  decided 
the  cause ;  so  that  the  learned  skipper  first  cheated  and  then  laughed  at  him.''^— 
Vol,  i.  pp.  360—362. 

The  lord  chancellor  complained  in  the  House  of  this  pamphlet,  as 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  holding  the  book  in  his  hands,  demanded  of 
Lord  Aldborongh  if  he  admitted  it  to  be  his  writing,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship replied  he  would  admit  nothing  as  written  by  him  until  it  had  been 
read.     Lord  Clare  began  to  read  it,  but  not  being  near  enough  to  the 
light,  his  opponent  seized  an  enormous  pair  of  candlesticks  from  the 
table,  walked  deliberately  to  the  throne,  and  requested  permissioii  to 
hold  the  candles  for  him  whilst  he  was  riBading  the  book.     The  unfor- 
tunate chancellor  feeling  himself  outdone,  duly  read  the  comparison  of 
himself  to  the  Dutch  skipper  and  the  rest  of  the  libel  to  the  House, 
while  Lord  Aldborough  assiduously  presented  the  lights,  and  did'  not 
omit  to  set  the  reader  right  when  he  mistook  a  word  or  misplaced  an 
emphasis.    This  may  well  be  supposed  the  sweetest  enjoyment  to  an 
angry  and  litigious  controversialist,  and  gave  no  little  amusement  to>  a 
crowded  assembly,  containing  a  large  number  of  secret  haters  of  the 
complainant.     Though  imprisonment  was  the  result  to  Lord  Aldbo* 
roufi^,  we  can  scarcely  pity  him* 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  formality  and  dulness  of  another  lord 
chancellor  (the  present  Lord  Redesdale)  were  propedy  appreciated 
by  our  lively  neighbours.  From  an  account  that  Sir  Jonah  gives  of 
a  dinner,  it  appears  that  this  dull,  but  laborious  man,  was  complietely 
bewildered  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  Irish  bar. 

After  some  witticisms  of  Mr.  Tolisr,  (Lord  Norbury,)  which  raised  a 
laugh,'  the  hancellor  seemed  somewhat  discomposed. 

<'  He  sat  for  awhile  silent  i  until;  skaiting  became  a  subject  of  con  vena- 
tion, when  his  lordship  rallied — and  with  an  air  of  triumph  said,  that  in  his 
boyhood  all  danser  was  avoided ;  for,  before  they  began  to  skait,  they  always 
put  blown  bladders  under  their  arms ;  and  so,  if  the  ice  happened  to  breaK, 
they  were  buoyant  and  saved. 

<< '  Ay,  my  lord  I  *  said  Toler,  that's  what  we  call  blatheram-skate  in 
Ireland.'  ♦ 

'<  His  lordship  did  not  understand  the  sort  of  thing  at  all :  and  (though 
extremely  courteous,)  seemed  to  wish  us  all  at  our  respective  homes.  Having, 
failed  with  Toler,  in  order  to  say  a  civil  thing  or  two,  he  addressed  himself  Uy 
Mr.  Garrat  O'Farrell,  a  jolly  Irish  barrister,  who  always  carried  a  parcel  of 
coarse  national  humour  about  with  him ;.  a  broad,  squat,  ruddy-faced  fellow, 

*  An- Iziah  vulgiur  idioiiii  for '*  iiMNSiiw*" 
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with  a  great  axjutllne  nine  and  a  humdrous  eye.    Independent  in  mind  and ' 
property,  he  generally  said  whatever  came  uppermost. — 'Mr.  GrarratO*FarrdI,*  i 
said  the  chancellor  solemnly,  '  I  believe  your  name  and  &mily  were  verj" 
respectable  and  numerous  in  County  Wicklow.     I  think  I  was  introduced  to 
several  of  them  duripg  ray  late  tour  there/ 

.  **  *  Yes,  my  lord !'  said  O'Farrell,  *  we  were  very  numerous  j  but  so  many 
of  us  have  been  lately  hanged  for  sheep- stealing,  that  the  name  is  getting 
rather  scarce  in  that  county/ 

''His  lordship  said  no  more :  and  (so  far  as  respect  for  a  new  chancellor 
admitted)  we  got  into  our  Own  line  of  conversation,  without  his  assistance. 
His  lordship,  by  degrees,  began  to  understand  some  jokes  a  few  minutes  after- 
they  were  uttered.  An  occasional  smile  discovered  nis  enlightenment;  and* 
at  the  breaking  up,  I  really  think  his  impression  was,  that  we  were  a  pleasant, 
though  not  very  comprehensible  race,  possessing  at  a  dinner-table  much  more 
good-fellowship  than  special  pleading;  and  that  he  would  have  a  good  many' 
of  his  old  notions  to  get  rid  of  before  he  could  completely  cotton  to  so  dissi- 
milara  body: — ^but  he  was  extremely  polite.  *  Chief  Justice  Downs,  and  a 
few  more  of  our  high,  cold  sticklers  for  •  decorum,'  were  quite  uneasy  at  this 
skirmishing.'' — Vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 339. 

The  Chancellor's  backwardness  at  comprehension  left  him  behind 
in  court  as  well  as  at  table :  of  this  the  following  is  an  amusing 
instance. 

**  1  never  met  a  cold-blooded  ostentatious  man  of  office,  whom  I  did  no 
feel  pleasure  in  mortifying:  an  affectation  of  sang-froid  is  necessary  neither  to. 
true  dignity  nor  importance,  and  generally  betrays  the  absence  of  many  amia* 
ble  qualities. 

**  1  never  saw  Lord  Redesdale  more  puzzled  than  at  one  of  Plunkett's  best jetue 
d^esprits.  A  cause  was  argued  in  Chancery,  wherein  the  plaintiff  prayed  that, 
the  defendant  should  be  restrained  from  suing  him  on  certam  bills,  of- 
exchange,  as  they  were  nothing  but  kites. — *  Kites  ?'  exclaimed  Lord  Redes-, 
dale  :—*  Kites,  Mr.  Plunkett?  Kites  never  could  amount  to  the  value  of 
those  securities !     I  don't  understand  this  statement  at  all,  Mr.  Plunkett.' 

•**  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  should,  my  Lord,*  answered  Plunkett : 
*In  England  and  in  Ireland,  kites  are  quite  different  things.  In  England,  the 
wind  raises  the  kites.;  but,  in  Ireland,  the  kites  raise  the  wind*    . 

**  •  I  do  not  feel  any  way  better  informed  yet,  Mr.  Plunkett,'  said  the  mat«: 
tcr-of-fact  chancellor. 

•«  <  Well,  my  Lord,  I'M  explain  the  thing  without  mentioning  those  birds  of 
prey  :' — and  therewith  he  elucidated  the  difficulty." — Vol.  i. — pp  339,  340. 

We  haye  thus  made  a  most  copious  selection  of  good  things  from 
Sir  Jonah's  storehouse,  while  on  looking  at  the  work  and  at  the  notes 
we  made  in  the  perusal  of  it,  we  find  an  almost  undiminished  treasure 
left  behind.  We  were  anxious  to  haye  made  many  quotations  and- 
drawn  many  illustrations,  which  want  of  space,  but  more  particularly 
a  fit  of  moaest  shame  at  the  extent  of  our  robbery  compel  us  to  rclihr 
quish.  One  whole  volume  has  been  nearly  left  untouched  by  us, 
and  many  interesting  points  of  the  other  left  unnoticed.  We  haye  said 
enough  of  Sir  Jonah's  tendency  to  colour  facts  and  to  draw  for  inci- 
dents on  a  ready  fancy,  in  the  early  part  of  this,  article  ;  we  will  add 
now,  that  while  this  yjyacity  certainly  renders  Sir  Jonah's  sketches  par- 
ticularly amusing,  it  does  not  diminish  to  any  great  extent  their  his- 
torical value.  It  is  easy  to  strip  his  stories  to  the  essentials  ;  and  the 
more  important  divisions  of  his  memoirs  are,  on  the  whole,  more 

soberly  penned.  , 

The  parts  of  the  ^  Sketches"  whicli  especially  relate  to  the  Re- 
bellion in  Ireland  are  very  interesting ;  and  as  Sir  Jonah  was  ioti- 
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mately  acquainted  with  the  principal  heroes  af  it,  his  testimony  is  ra^: 
luable.     We  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  bigi; 
account  of  the  dinner  to  which  he  is  a  party,  on  the  eve  of  the  rebei-: 
lion,  given  by  several  of  the  chiefs  whose  heads  shortly  after  adorned  • 
the  bridge  of  Wexford. — Vol.  1,  p.  267.      There  is  also  a  very  inte-» 
resting  chapter  on  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  subject  which  the  author  treats  with' 
much  mystery,  while  at  the  same  time  he  records  several  instructive  - 
anecdotes  and  remarks.  The  whole  of  the  author's  residence  in  France, . 
we  must  dismiss  with  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  its  importance  and 
curiosity.     Sir  Jonah  lived  intimately  among  the  apies  of  the  police 
during  the  hundred  days,  without  knowing  it ;  as  he  associated  with  the 
chief  insurgents  of  Ireland  without  suspecting  treason.     In  Sir  Jonah's 
account  of  the  scene  in  Paris,  the  administering  the  oath  to  the  peers,, 
the  inspection  of  the  army  under  Davoust,  and  various  other  circum-: 
stances,  are  told,  not  only  in  a  way  to  attract  by  the  interest  of  the 
narration,   but   by   the   characteristic   touches   which   show  off  the  > 
narrator  along  with  his  subject.     We  very  much  wish  that  our  limits 
permitted  us  to  imitate  Lord  Aldborough,  and  hold  the  candle  to  Sir 
Jonah  reading  his  own  book. 

We  take  our  leave  of  him — if  we  have  spoken  too  freely  of  his  talent 
for  the  manufacture  of  crackers,  we  beg  his  pardon,  and  grant  him  ours 
in  return.  There  is  a  brogue  in  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  tongue,  and 
the  intellectual  accent  is  as  difficult  to  dismiss  as  the  vocal  one.  For  > 
an  Irishman  to  tell  a  plain,  straitforward,  unadorned  story,  would  be 
as  impossible  as  that  he  should  assume  the  quiet  even  tenor  of  English 
pronunciation.  These  ornaments  are  national,  and  if  we  cannot  always ; 
approve  of  them,  we  can  always  laugh  at  them, and  that  is  a  realgoodv 

Sir  Jonah  professes  to  have  collected  the  hints  for  his  work  from , 
several  old  trunks  of  letters  which  he  long  carried  about  with  him,  and . 
into  which  he  has  again  deposited  them.  We  beseech  him,  as  a  par- : 
ticular  favour,  to  re-open  his  trunks,  and  give  us  two  more  volumes.! 
In  the  present  work  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  exhaustion.  • 
We  have  not  only  the  garrulity  of  old  age  but  the  vigour  of  youth  ; ; 
and  our  parting  wish  is  in  a  spirit  of  exaggerated  good-will,  which  he  ^ 
perfectly  understands,  that  "  he  may  live  a  thousand  years  \ " 
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The  plans  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  which  were  talked  of  at. 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  jthe  present  session,  appear  to 
have  gone  off  in  smoke,  like  all  the  plans  which  have  preceded  them 
for  lessening  the  evils  of  the  poor  laws,  or  improving  the  condition  of! 
the  labouring  poor.     A  special  report  was  made  by  the  Commons^ 
Committee  early  in  the  session,  declaring  "  that  private  or  local. con-' 
tribution   in  some  shape   ought   to  form   the   basis  of  any  system, 
of  emigration,  to  which  it  may  be  expedient  for  this  Committee  to 
recommend  any  assistance  from  the  national  funds."     On  tbe  5th  o^ 
April,  another  report  was  made,  in  which  it  was  recommended  50,006/«. 
of  the  public  money  should  be  granted,  to  which  25,000/.  was  to  be 
added  by  the  Manufacturers'  Relief  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
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IraiisAifiiig  twelvsa  hundred  families  of  haiid-looia  weafsrs  to.  oar. 
Mbrth  AmetieaD  Coloniee.  But  a  gieam  of  manufactairing  pros{i6rHafi 
has  appeared ;  the  hand-loom  weafecs.  are  emploj^ed^  and  the  projects 
of  transporting  ttiem  is  at  an  end^  With  it>  we  fear^  all-ideas  of  pUuni 
of  emigration  applicable  to  other  portions  of  the  population  have  also* 
disappeared.  The  precedent  of  the  application  of  a  lai^e  sunt  of  the: 
publio  money>  with  wiiatever  prospect  of>  repayment,  to^  any  purpose, 
other  thaa>  the  injury  of  aome  portion  of  the.  human  race,  is  natural!]^' 
considered  dangerous  in  a  well  ordered  community.  The.eTidenee 
taken  before  the  Bmigratlon  Committee,  including  that  appended  to 
the  second  report,  and  printed  within  the  last?  month>.  contains  muc^ 
iafbrmation' concerning  the  surplus  population  of  the  kingdom^  So^ 
that  if  no  remedy  be  applied,  it  can  scarcely^be  for  wantof  knowing 
the  disease. 

'  The  llibouring  population,  for  whose  work  there  is  an  insufficient 
di»mand,  maybe  divided  into  three  classes:  the  cotter  population  of 
Ireland;  the  peasantry  in  those  counties  of  England' where  the  poor 
laws  have  been  brought  into  most  complete  operation ;  and  the  maau>- 
facturers  in  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the  Lancashire  district,  who. 
have  been  deprived  of  profitable  employment  by  the  changea  psoduoed 
by  machinery. 

As  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding.allthat  has  been  said 
OB  the  subject,  tiieevidenoe  before  the  Committee  leads  us  to  the  oonclu- 
sion,  that  its  misery  and-  its  numbers  are  still  rather  under  than  oveth 
ratedi  A  paper  was^delivered  in  by  Sir  H*Parnell,  ofwliiclt  the  ooncliB- 
sions,  if  just,  prove  that,  the  increase  of  populatiott  in  that  country^ 
wretched  as  it  is,  has  very  nearly  approaohea  that  which  has  beeaconsi«< 
diftred  the  maximum  where  there  has  been  i»ii  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
bestlandt  In  17^  ^f'*  Beaufort  computed  the  populatibuiof  Ireland  to 
amount  to  4,098,226.  But  his  oaloulation>  founded  on .  the:  netums  of 
the  hearth-money  collectors,  was  made  on  the  supposition:  that  there 
were  six  persons  in  every  house.  This  Sit  H*.  Parneli*  deems,  too^  high 
an  estimate,  and  takes  yh^  to  a  house  as  at  fairer  number^  whidiwotdd? 
iRake  the  population,  hi  1-792, 9,406,865; 

In  1821,  a  census  wae  taken,  wtaeh  mada  the  numbeB  6^801,827^^ 
In  several  instances.  Sir  H.  Parneli  says,  actual  enumerations  have 
been  since  taken,  (especiallyr  '^^  believe,  in  the  districts  in  which 
charitable  relief  was  afforded  during  the  scarcity,)  and  the  population 
returns  were  found  to  be  too  low.  Thi»,  we  believe,  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  census,  as  it  is  always  difficult  to 
persuade  a  people  that  it  is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  taxation  or 
cbnscription. '  If  we  suppose  Dr.  Beaufort^s  estimate  too  higb,  and  the 
returns  in  I82I  too  low,  the  population  most  have  douhkfd  in  thirty 
yjears.  A  population  doubling  in  thirty  years,  increasee  ia  ten  years, 
Siir  H.  Parnen  says,  at  the  rate  of  300,060  per  mtHfoii.  So  that  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  ih'  ten  years,  from,  1821,  will  be^ 
tilWfiOK^i  ita  total  population  in  fomr  years  hence,  that  is,  in  l^S^l, 
will  be  above  nine  millions. 

We  doubt  the  justice  of  Sir  H.  Pamell's  supposition,  that  Ihs 
Beaufort's  estimate  was  too  high ;  as  it  is  very  probable,  and  was  at 
the  time  generally  betteved,  fiiat  the  hearth  retume  were  defoc**^ 
tlve.    The  p«r  centage  of  increase  in  teir  yearr,  inr  a  populatie» 
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doubling  in  thirty  years,  is  not  300,000,  but  255,000,  per  million.^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
in  the  period  between  1791  and  1821  there  were  rebellions  and 
wars,  which  must  have  had  some  effect  in  checking  the  increase ; 
and  from  which,  since  1821,  we  have  been,  and  may  till  1831 
continue  to  be,  free.  If  therefore  the  population  of  Ireland  do 
not  amount  to  nine  millions  in  1831,  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of  it*  At 
present,  it  is  probably  near  eight  millions. 

The  miserable  poverty  and  unproductiveness  of  this  population  can- 
not be  better  shown  than  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  most  taxing 
government  of  the  world  only  ten  shillings  a  head  can  be  extracted 
from  them  in  taxes.  In  England  at  least  41.  per  head  is  paid.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  eight  millions  of  Irish,  a  tenth  part,  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  gentry,  and  clergy,  ofl&cers  of  government, 
and  soldiers,  who  may  consume  nearly  as  much  taxed  commodities  as 
the  average  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  England,  the  rest  would 
seem  to  be  practically  untaxed,  because  incapable  of  paying'any  things 
and  yet  they  are  more  wretched  than  the  greatest  tax-payers  in  the 
world.  ■ 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Emi^ 
gration  and  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  this  superabundant  population', 
settled  as  it  is  upon  small  parcels  of  land,  continually  subdivided  into 
still  smaller  patches,  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  Without  dispossessing  a  part  of  this  population,  aUi 
improvement  in  cultivation  cannot  take  place; :  if  they  are  dispossessed 
without  removing  them,  the  peace  of  the  country  cannot  be  preserved, 
and  no  farmers  can  apply  capital  to  the  soil,  or  can  be  tempted  to 
make  the  trial.  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  of  these  people  in 
wasted  in  idleness,  without  enough  food  to  make  idleness  agreeable; 
and  the  labour  which  they  bestow  is  wasted  on  an  unprofitable  and 
scourging  course  of  husbandry.  Dr.  Doyle's  description  *  of  thekP 
miserable  condition  has.  been  often  quoted,  and  is  too  painful  to  repeat 
unnecessarily.  The  doctor  says,  ^*  1  have  frequently  prayed  to  God« 
if  it  were  his  will,  rather  to  take  me  out  of  life,  than  to  leave  me  to 
witness  such  evils."  .  We  do  not  know  whether  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
fine,  robust,  and  tolerably  well-fed  passionate  priest^  would  like  to  b^ 
taken  at  his  word ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  the  condi- 
tion of  such  a  people  must  be  deeply  affecting,  even  to  a  less  sympa- 
thetic IDAJk*  •  < 

There  are  two  things  that  strike  fordgnersy  and  are  indeed  the 
great  peculiarities  of  the  British  empire: — the  vast  territorial  extent 
of  its  colonial  possessions,  and  the  readiness  with  which  vast  capitals 
can  be  collected  for  any  purpose^  when  there  is  a  security  or  even  a 
plausible  promise  of  profit.  There  is  the  third  peculiarity  which  we* 
have  just  detailed,  and  which  is  the  more  renpiarkable  by  itsj  co-exJst-' 
ence  with  the  two  others — that  crowded  and  impoverished  population^ 
strong  and  sufficiently  laborious— rhalf-starving  for  want  of  land«— : 
three-quarters  idle  for  want  of  capital — close  to  the  heart  of  the 


*  The  Inspector-General  of  Hearth-money  was  of  this  opinion^— Tl^a^/&/(2'<  IrflomT,' 
p.  689,  vol,  2, 

Dr.  Beaufort's  calculalijQii  was  ia  redity  founded  on  th«  f  etnrai  of  1789;^ 
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riebeat  empire  of  ihe  lirorM.,  impedkig  its  prodjictivenoss  and^istttrlitfig 
its  peace.  It  jcamiot  be  suBpedted  tliat^  under  such  car€umsta«ees,  the 
^iistence  of  this  evil  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  abs<dute  eecessily,  but 
to  some  imbecility  or  negligence  in  the  legislature. 

The  experiments  with  pauper  emigrants,  which  have  hitherto  been 
tried  upon  a  small  scale,  have  completely  succeeded.  They  have  bees 
tried  in  two  ways.  8ome  have  been  landed  almost  without  money  in 
the  populous  parts  of  America,  €uid  allowed  to  find  woi*k  as  they  could  ; 
4>thers  have  been  settled  on  portions  of  land  ^ven  them  in  Caa^a. 
Of  the  first  kind  of  emigration  there  are  details  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
ilodgea,  annexed  to  the  report  of  1826,  and  that  of  Mr.  Homewood, 
laoneiced  to  the  second  report  of  1827*  Of  thesecond  kind  were  those 
•AOndttct«d  in  18^  and  1625  by  Mr.  P.  Robinson.  These  people  have 
!k»een  placed  in  a  condition,  in  which  they  have  not  only  been  relieved 
from  want  or  pauperism,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  enabled,  at  e&ane 
time  more  oi*  less  distant,  to  repay  the  sums  expended  in  transporting 
them. 

There  is  nothing  in  emigration  which,  if  proper  precaution  be 
adopted,  should  make  it  more  difficult  on  a  large  than  on  a  SfliaU 
scale.  In  colonies,  as  elsewhere,  the  strength  of  men  is  in  union 
And  eoneert ;  and  uew  comers  are  welcomed  with  an  instinctive  feeling 
tikifjb  they  add  to  the  wealth  and  c(Hn&>rt  of  a  settlement.  The  only 
dificulty,  therefore,  is,  that  the  government  does  not  feel  itself  bpld 
euough  to  expend  a  Bum.  sufficient  for  the  purpose^  or  strong  enough 
to  enforce  pi^^aeot  oi  the.  advances  from  the  emigrants,  although 
jl^  latter  woidd  i»  benefited  by  the  expenditure,  and  able  to  repay 
it.  The  Scotch  hand-loom  weavers,  as  we  shall  see,  are  wilting  to 
^ter  into  any  sort  of  contract  which  the  case  admits  of,  to 
r^>ay  whatever  may  be  expended  on  them.  With  the  Irish,  -who  are 
more  ignorant,  and  consequently  more  suspicious  and  immoral,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  greater  difficulty  either  in  making  a  bargain,  or 
laenforciog  it  whennwde ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  greats  we  think, 
0|s  to  induce  us  to  abandon  it  in  despair. 

Mr.M^Culioch,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  89)  urgee 
tiie  adoption  of  an  extensive  plan  of  emigration,  but  contends  that  a 
tax  should  be^enforced  on  the  rent  of  Ireland,  and  on  cottages  both  in 
England  and  IreUmd,  by  which  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions,  which  he  deems  necessary  to  convey  a  million  of  evAf 
grants  to  America,  will  be  paid,  and  a  sinking  fund  for  its  extinction 
froYiAed,  He  would  abandon  altogether  all  hopes  of  repayment  from 
the  emigrants  themselves.  This,  we  fear,  is  to  abandon  altogether 
all  hopes  of  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Even  if  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  were  not  conclusive  on  the  subject,  we  should  not  have  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
taxed  for  the  sake  of  the  prospective  change  to  be  produced  by  emi» 
gration,  of  which  (it  must  be  allowed)  it  would  require  more  intelli- 
gence and  vigilance  than  most  of  them  possess  to  reap  the  benefits. 
..  There  are  various  plans  by  which  at  least  a  considerable  chance  o# 
repayment  would  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  leases  might  be  given 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  with  stipulation^  that  on  payment  of  the 
s^ms  advanced  for  tlie  transport  of  the  emigrant,  he  shoald  receive  a, 
grant  in  fee.  No  donbt^eat  objectionsexist,  ia  eowitrbs  like  Canada, 
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to  take' any  such  leases;  but  theefe  objefctiod's  ar e  felt  by  tliode  wbo 
luave  tbe  ineans  of  buying  land,  and  are  scarcely  tD'be  anticipated  m 
those  who  would  be  placed  on  it  by  an  act  of  national  chiarity.  The 
pnnciple  of  not  looking  a  gift^horse  in  the'  mouth,  Would  be  fully 
understood  by  persons  in  that  condition.  Mr.  M^Culloch  observes, 
"  that  both  in  Canada  and  the  Ubited  Std,tes  numerous  lots  of  lan4 
are  eveiy  year  sold  for  payment  of  the  public  taxes,  Which  are  so  very 
trifling,  as  rarely  to  exceed  twopence  an  acre ; "  which  proves,  hfe 
thinks,  that  no  payment  could  be  obtaided.  He  shouM  know,  however, 
that  in  the  United  States  at  least,  there  are  sales  of  land,  for  the 
most  part  not  actually  settled,  of  which  grants  have  been  obtained 
by  persons  who  hope  to  profit  teithout  exertion,  by  the  increasing 
population ; — a  class  of  speculators  on  whbm  a  small  tax  per  acre 
imposes  a  salutary  check.  If  these  sales,  in  many  cases,  are  of  settle 
and  partially  improved  land,  they  shew  that  th6  ejectment  of  men  for 
non->-payment  of  their  debts  to  the  dtate,  is  perffecfly  practicable,  and 
is  practised  without  creating  discontent. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  th&t  a  continued  stream  6f  emigratiofa 
would  afford  the  first  emigrants  the  means  of  repaying  the  stims  be- 
stowed upon  them  with  facility,  in  labour  or  in  produce^  as  sooA  as 
the  produce  raised  is  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support.  That 
some  of  them  would  fail,  is  to  be  expected ;  but  if  they  abandoned 
their  settlements  before  any  expense  was  incurred  oh  thein,  th^  whole 
loss  would  be  the  passage  money :  If  they  abandoned  them  at  ierome 
later  time,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  leave  the  land  in  a  more  or  leas 
improved  state ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  land  should  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  not  given  to  the  government  emigrants. 

It  doe6  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  force  of  moral  and  teli^ious 
dbligiltions  among  mankind,  to  reflect  that  men  are  left  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  ftds^ry-— thrown  together,  as  Dr.  Boyle  expresses  it^  like 
savages  in  a  wood,  merely  because  there  are  well-fouhded  dodbfai 
whether,  if  relieved  f^oin  it,  and  placed  in  a '  state  of  comfort,  they 
would  be  grateful  and  just  enough  to  be  willing  tb  repay  to  those 
Who  efifected'this  chaiig^,  the  expense  incurred  in  benefiting  them. 

Mr.  M^Cnlldch  objects,  thlit  any  plan  of  repayment,  arising  out  of 
the  rent  of  land,  would  not  be  applicable  to  a'  latge  body  of  emi- 
grants, who  tiiignt  be  advanlageoudly  disposed  of  bymere^  landing 
them  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  without  any  further  expeii^e 
being  Incurred  on  their  account.  It  appears  t6  us  no  objection  to  it 
pMn  for  obtaining  repAyineiit  frona  otie  class  of  emigrants,  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  another ;  btit  evt^H  horn  this  class  means  of  obtaining 
payment  might  b^  devised,  if  the  numbers  poured  into  every  c61oay 
did  not  exceed  the  means  of  6i&ployment.  If  the  einigrantis  w^ve 
hired  for  a  certain  time  to  any  person  who  would  teimburse 
the  government  for  the  elpense  of  their  transport,  the  arrangemi^nt 
would  be  just  and  beneficial,  we  are  perstiaded,  to  the  emigrants 
themselves,  who  would  be  thus  relieved  from  the  uncertainties  inci- 
dent to  the  first  landing  in  a  country,  and  would  commence  to  act  on 
their  own  tcsponsibfllty  oAly  when  they  had  iidquir^  evperieiice  to 
guide  them.  This  plan  is^  perhaps,  naost  applicable  to  the  younger 
class  of  emigrants,  aidhis  poiiit<}d  at  iii  theevide&ee  apipeiided  to  the 
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aecoad  Report,  as  applicable  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope ;  *  but  it  it 
susceptible,  we  think,  of  much  wider  extension.  There  is,  it  is  to 
be  ob^rved,  no  better  security  against  over-supplying  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  thus  exposing  the  emigrant  to  suffering,  than  by  making 
a  contract  for  his  employment  for  a  certain  time.  The  great  objee* 
tion,  probably,  to  this  plan  b  the  misconception  and  prejudice  to 
which  it  will  give  rise.  The  extreme  suspiciousness  of  the  Irish  poor, 
in  particular,  is  exemplified  in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  managed  the  emigration 
to  Canada.  *^  From  the  circumstance/'  he  says,  '^  of  my  refusing  a 
man  who  offered  to  emigrate  from  Faraby,  (being  a  Protestant,)  the 
Catholics  thought  it  was  a  plan  to  entrap  them  only ;  and  not  one 
person  came  afterwards  from  Faraby,  and  but  one  from  Kildomey, 
although  before  that  I  had  many  applicants  from  both  places.''  Bat 
the  advantages  of  emigration,  and  the  fairness  of  the  intentions  of  the 
government  towards  the  emigrants,  and  the  exertions  of  the  priests, 
(who,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  cordially  co-operated  in  explain- 
ing the  motives  of  the  undertaking,)  might  be  relied  upon  for  the 
removal  of  any  unjust  prejudice. 

^  The  plan  which  we  have  described  may  be  called  the  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  managing  the  emigration  of  the  labourer — the  e3E- 
pense  of  the  transfer  of  his  labour  to  the  spot  where  it  is  most  vala- 
able,  is  paid  for  by  the  increased  value  of  that  labour  itself. 

Mr.  M^Culloch  must  make  up  his  mind,  we  think,  to  this ;-— emi- 
gration must  either  be  undertaken  with  some  prospect  of  repayment 
of  the  sums  expended,  or  it  will  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  It  is  quite 
Tisionary  to  expect  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  can  be  expended, 
without  prospect  of  repayment,  in  any  plan  of  public  benevolence  or 
improvement.  Many  millions  have  been  spent  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  in  persuading  the  King  of  Ava  that  he  was  not  so  power- 
ful as  the  King  of  England,  (washing  an  ass's  head,  as  Rabelais 
expresses  it,  and  losing  the  soap).  But  that  was  quite  another  matter. 
It  is  therefore  to  modes  for  securing  the  repayment  that  the  friends 
of  the  plans  of  emigration  should  apply  themselves ;  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  it  b  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  a  large 
body  of  men  just  or  grateftil. 

The  excess  of  population  in  some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  of 
England  is  much  more  easily  disposed  of  than  that  in  Ireland,  because 
the  law  of  settlement  enables  each  parish  with  tolerable  safety  to 
proceed  separately  to  remove  its  own  poor,  and  because  the  parish 
funds  supply  the  means  of  effecting  the  removal.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hodges  and  Mr.  Headcorn  proves  that  parishes  have  adopted  the  idea 
of  relieving  themselves  by  facilitating  the  emigpration  of  the  poor,  even 
without  the  advantage  of  any  legislative  aid ;  the  testimony  of  several 
other  witnesses  shows  that  many  parishes  would  gladly  adopt  it,  if  any 
facility  were  afforded  them.  But  if  this  expedient  were  put  in  practice 
in  England,  and  the  result  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  recommend  it,  by  putting  every  English  labourer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  earn  a  subsistence  without  recourse  to  the  poor  rates,  this  would 
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be  necessarily  accompanied  by  sncb  an  advance  of  wages  as  wonldr^ 
attract  the  full  current  of  Irish  pauperism  in  this  direction^  till  the 
English  labourers  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  would  be 
replaced  by  a  less  civilized,  less  industrious,  and  less  manageable  race* 
In  New  York  there  exists  a  state  law  which  compels  all  emigrants 
landing  there  to  give  a  security  that  they  do  not  within  a  certain  time 
become  chargeable  to  the  community.  As  a  permanent  provision 
applied  to  the  Irish  resorting  to  this  country,  so  long  as  there  are  poor 
laws  in  England  and  no  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  those  who 
want  the  labour  of  Irishmen  for  a  time  can  entice  them  to  England  and 
throw  on  the  parishes  the  expense  of  sending  them  back,  such  a  law 
would  be  just  and  expedient  *,  but  in  the  event  of  any  means  being  taken 
at  the  expense  of  rate-payers  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  removing 
the  superfluous  labourers  in  agriculture,  some  such  precaution  would 
be  indispensable,  unless  the  improvement  of  Ireland  preceded  ot 
accompanied  the  improvement  of  England* 

The  hand-'loom  weavers  form  the  principal  part  of  the  third  class  of 
the  labouring  population  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  unfortunately 
certain>  that  by  almost  every  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
whole  community,  by  means  of  machinery,  a  class  more  or  less  nume-> 
rous  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  compelled  to  struggle  hopelessly 
under  all  sorts  of  disadvantages  for  the  most  scanty  support.  We 
may  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  the  increased  demand  occa-* 
sioned  by  an  improvement  in  the  production  of  any  article  compensates 
the  labouring  classes  for  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subjected.  We 
may  indulge  the  hope^  that  men  may  find  new  occupations ;  but  in 
proportion  as  labour  is  more  and  more  subdivided,  and  as  wages  are 
reduced  to  the  sum  necessary  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  workmen, 
the  greater  is  the  time  needed  to  change  an  occupation,  and  the  less 
can  the  labourer  afford  to  sacrifice  it.  The  following  was  the  condition, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  at  Glasgow,  as  given  in  the 
evidence  of  one  of  their  representatives ;  and  this  or  worse  has  been  the 
condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  England. 
*^  The  machines  that  we  employ  are  all  at  the  expense  of  tke  opera* 
tive,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  called  the  wheel,  which  is  a  trifling 
part  of  the  materials  necessary ;  the  hours  of  working  are  various ; 
they  are  sometimes  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours,  and  even  all  night  is 
common  one  or  two  nights  in  the  week ;  and  on  the  calculation  we 
have  made  of  the  wages,  after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses,  they 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  from  4*.  6rf.  to  7*.  per  week."  The 
difference  in  wages  does  not  arise  from  the  difference  of  number  of 
hours,  but  from  the  difference  of  the  kind  of  the  work.  ^*  A  man  that 
works  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours,  works  at  4^.  at  one  kind  of  work, 
when  he  might  probably  earn  6*.  at  another.". 

This  was  the  miserable  state  of  men  possessing  some  little  capital 
and  great  skill,  and  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
condition  is  a  rise  of  perhaps  from  4^.  6d,  to  6^.  as  the  wages  of 
ninety-six  hours'  toil.  Against  any  temporary  increase  of  demand  is 
to  be  set  the  continual  extension  of  the  power-loom  machinery,  and  its 
gradual  application  to  the  few  branches  of  weaving  which  they  yet 
retain. 

Large  cksses  of  men  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  society,  whether  by 
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the  voluntary  act  of  the  legislature  or  by  the  progress  of  inventkuna, 
have  surely  some  claim  upon  the  community ;  it  would  scarcely  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  something  should  be  risked  (for  perhaps 
nething  may  be  finally  lost)  in  their  behalf.  The  precedent  of  aiding 
them  by  public  money  is  said  to  be  dangerous.  We  see  no  danger 
connected  with  it  except  the  danger  of  its  not  being  followed. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN^ 

^pril  2fjth,  Dr.  Granville  gave  an  account  from  the  lectare  tabk^ 
of  his  examinations  of  various  Elgyptian  and  other  mummies,  and  off 
his  attempts  to  imitate  those  of  the  Egyptians,  by  the  processes  whick 
he  believes  them  to  have  followed.  eQs  experiments  had  been  V9rj 
successful,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  of,  by  comparing  his  specimens^ 
after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  with  Egyptian  mummies.  A  great 
collection  of  mummies  and  preserved  specimens,  belonging  to  Dr. 
Granville,  Mr.  Brookes,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  others,  was  upon  the 
table. 

On  the  library  tables  were  numerous  new  and  curious  books  and 
objects  in  natural  history. 

May  4ih,  Mr.  Faraday  gave  an  experimental  account  of  the  actioni 
of  chlorine  and  its  compounds,  when  used  in  cases  requiring  disiufect- 
in^  agents.  The  chemical  action  of  the  chlorine  was  explained,  and 
the  nature  and  composition  of  its  compounds  with  hydrated  lime,  and 
with  carbonate  of  soda  was  given,  and  illustrated  by  tables  and  ex- 
periments. These  compounds  are  highly  valuable,  not  only  in  theiv 
more  important  applications,  when  applied  to  medicinal  purposes^ 
but  also  for  many  domestic  and  daily  uses. 

After  this  subject  had  been  disposed  of,  the  mummy  of  an  ichneumon, 
was  opened  at  the  lecture  tabic,  by  Dr.  Granville.  The  library  tables 
were,  as  ijsual,  fetored  with  literary  curiosities. 

May  llth.  The  subject  this  evening  was  the  tenacity  of  metab,  as 
exemplified  and  illustrated  during  some  experiments  upon  the  drawing 
of  fine  wires  through  gems  and  hard  stones.  Wire  drawn  in  this  way 
has  been  extended  to  the  length  of  many  miles,  without  an  appreciable 
increase  in  diameter,  and  has  at  one  draught  been  increased  to  more 
than  twice  its  former  length.  Mr.  Brockedon,  who  was  the  autiior  of 
these  experiments,  delivered  an  account  of  them  from  the  lecture  table, 
with  numerous  experimental  illustrations. 

Mr.  Wheatstone's  beautiful  phonic  instrument,  called  the  Kaleido- 
phone,  was  placed  upon  the  library  table,  upon  which  were  also  nu- 
merous literary  novelties. 

May  ISth,  A  discourse  on  the  forms  of  nautical  vessels,  from  the 
raft  to  the  most  perfect  ship,  was  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  by. 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  who,  at  the  same  time^  presented  the  most  apt 
illustrations  from  drawings,  and  a  collection  of  very  fine  models  placed 
upon  the  table. 

A  series  of  geological  specimens,  collected-  by  Captain  Parry,  and 
his  officers,  at  Port  Bowen,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  were  exhibited  ■ 
on  th^-  library  table. 
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John  Kemblb's  Definition  of  Independence. — Mr.  John  Kemble  once  seriously 
told  me  that  true  independence  consisted  in — ''  being  able  to  shave  with  cold  water !" 

We  had  left  town  early ;  and  I  expressed  a  wish  for  our  arrival  where  I  might 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  warm  water  for  the  purpose  of  shaving.  *'  There,  my  dear 
Dibdin!"  observed  my  fellow-tiaveller,  "  you  are  quite  wrong:  you  go  often,  I  dare 
say,  (as  I  do)  on  visits  to  gentlemen^s  houses,  where  a  guest,  who  is  not  attended  by 
a  valet  of  his  own,  will  always  find  it  advisable  to  make  himself  as  independent  of  his 
liost's  servants  as  possible :  now,  if  you  are  subservient  to  the  luxury  of  warm  water, 
you  must  either  ring  your  bell  as  soon  as  you  awake  in  the  morning  ;  or,  if  you  do 
not  readily  find  one,  you  must  call  William,  or  John,  or  Thomas,  (for  gentlemen's, 
servants  have  various  names),  and  ask  for  warm  water ;  by  which  means  it  is  pro* 
claimed  to  all  the  house  that  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin  is  going  to  get  rid  of  bis  beard  ;  (it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  he  ^d  bird*)  On  the  other  hand,  if,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  you  are  man  enough  to  use  cold  water,  you  enter  the  breakfast-parlour  in  the 
true  spint  of  independence,  above  the  necessity  of  previous  assistance  ',  and  the  neat' 
ness  of  your  toilet  receives  double  effect  from  the  silent  and  unassuming  way  in  which 
you  have  made  it,"— -Autobiography  of  Thomas  Dibdin, 

Fatal  Boast. — In  the  coarse  of  conversation,  our  hostess,  the  Juffrona  Mare,  gave 
an  account  of  the  recent  death  of  one  of  her  relations  in  the  followmg^  manner :  On 
the  1st  of  January  a  party  of  friends  and  neighbours  had  met  together  to  celebrater 
I^ew  Year*s  Day ;'  and  having  got  heated  with  liquor,  began  each  boastingty  to  relate 
the  feats  of  harmhood  they  had  performed.  Mare,  who  had  been  a  great  hunter  of 
elephants  (having  killed  in  his  day  above  forty  of  diose  gigantic  animals)  laid  a  wager 
t)tat  he  would  go  into  the  forest,  and  pluck  three  hairs  out  of  an  elephant's  ta0.r  Ih^. 
feat  he  actually  performed,  and  returned  safely  with  the  trophy  to  his  comrades.  But 
nfit  satisfied  with  this  daring  specimen  of  his  audacity,  he  laid  another  bet  that  ha 
would  return  and  shoot  the  same  animal  on  the  instant.  He  went  accordingly,  with 
his  mighty  roar, — but  never  returned.  He  approached  too  incautiously,  and  his  first 
shot  not  proving  effective,  the  enraged  animal  rushed  upon  him  before  he  could 
re4oad,  or  make  his  escape,  and  having  first  thrust  his  tremeadocia  tusks  througli  las 
body,  trampled  him  to  a  cake» — Thompion^s  Southern  Africa^ 

Mrs.  Jordan's  "Old  Habits." — "  How  happens  it,"  said  I  to  her,  when  last  in 
Dublin,  **  that  you  still  exceed  all  your  profession  even  in  charact^^  not  so  adapted  to 
you  now  as  when  I  first  saw  you?  How  do  you  contrive  to  be  sa  buoyant — ^nay,  so  child- 
ish, on  the  stage,  whilst  you  lose  half  your  spirits,  and  degenerate  into- gravity,  ti)e 
moment  you  are  off  it  V  "  Old  habits !"  replied  Mrs.  Jordan,  "  old  habits !  had  I 
formerly  studied  my  positions,  weighed  my  words,  and  measured  my  sentences,  I 
should  have  been  artificial,  and  they  might  have  hissed  me :  so,  when  I  had  got  the 
words  well  by  heart,  I  told  Nature  I  was  then  at  her  service  to  do  whatever  she 
thought  propier  with  my  feet,  leg8>  hands,  arms,  and  features :  to  her  I  left  the 
whole  matter :  I  became,  in  fact,  n^rely  .her  puppet,  and  never  interfered  further 
myself  in  the  business.  I  heard  the  audience  laugh  iat'  ine,  and T  laughed  at  myself : 
they  laughed  again,  so  did  I ;  and  they  gave  me  credit  for  matters  I  knew  very  IHtlcr 
about,  and  for  which  Dame  Nature,  not  I,  should  have  received  tiieir  approbation."— 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington^s  Personal  Sketches  rf  his  oim  Times, 

The  elder  Sheridan's  Poetical  Ea-r. — During  the  latter  part  of  Ids  theatrical 
Kfe,  he  was  unfortunately  subject  to  something  like  an  approach  to  asthma,  whicfa> 
especially  when  declaiming,  obliged  lum  alternately  to  (what  is  very  vulgarly  called) 
hawk  and  spit ;  but  as  his  ear  was  very  fine  respecting  poetical  measure,  he  never 
suffered  the  expression  of  his  infirmity  to  break  the  quantity  of  a  line,  and  therefore 
let  it  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the  word  or  syllable  displaced";  as  thuB>  in  Cato : — 

My  bane  and  (hawk)  tidote  are  both  before  me  : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  (hawk),. 
And  this  informs  me  I  can  never  (spit). 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  Dibdin, 
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transfening  twelve  hundred  faniilies  of  haiid-loom  weafsrs  to  oor 
North  AmericaD  Coloniee.  But  a  gleam  of  manofactoring  pro8perii)Fi 
has  appeared ;  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  employed,  and  the  projeiab- 
of  transporting  them  is  at  an  end.  With  it,  we  fear,  all-ideat  of  p£ua> 
of  emigration  applicable  to  other  portions  of  the  population  have  aboi 
disappeared.  The  precedent  of  the  application  of  a  large  sum  of  the: 
public  money,  with  whatever  prospect  of  repayment,  to  any  poipoia. 
other  than  the  injuiy  of  some  portion  of  the  human  race,  is  natonflf  * 
considered  dangerous  in  a  well  ordered  community.  The.  eridene^- 
taken  before  the  Bmigration  Committee,  including  that  appended  to 
the  second  report,  and  printed  within  the  last  month,  contaioa  mnolL 
iafbrmation-  concerning  the  surplus  population  of  the  kingdom*  So. 
that  if  no  remedy  be  applied,  it  can  scarcely  be  for  want  of  knowing 
the  disease. 

The  labouring  population,  for  whose  work  there  is  an  insufficient 
demand,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  cotter  population  of 
Ireland ;  the  peasantry  in  those  counties  of  England-  where  the  poor 
laws  have  been  brought  into  most  complete  operation ;  and  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the  Lancashire  district,  who. 
have  been  deprived  of  profitable  employment  by  the  changes  prodooed 
by  machinery. 

As  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject,  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  leads  us  to  the  concln* 
sion,  that  its  misery  and  its  numbers  are  still  rather  under  than  ovetH 
ratedk    A  paper  was  delivered  in  by  Sir  H.  Parnell,  of  which  the  oonolm* 
sions,  if  just,  prove  that  the  increase  of  population  in  that  country^ 
wretched  as  it  is,  has  very  nearly  approached  that  which  has  been  conn*  ■ 
dered  the  maximum  where  there  has  been  an- unlimited  quantity  of  the 
best  landk   In  1792,  Dr.  Beaufort  computed  the  populatibn.of  IrelaadtO' 
amount  to  4,088,226.    But  his  calculation,  founded  on  the:  netums.  of 
the  hearth-money  collectors,  was  made  on  the  supposition;  that  thets: 
were  six  persons  in  every  house.    This  Sir  H*.  Parnell-  deems,  too-  high 
an  estimate,  and  t&keBfive  to  a  house  as  a  fairer  number,  which*  woiddr 
inake  the  population,  in  1792, 9,406,865. 

In  1821,  a  census  wae  taken,  whicb  made  the  number  Q^SOljSSff-.^ 
In  several  instances,  Sir  H.  Parnell  says,  actual  enumerations  have 
been  since  taken,  (especially,  we  believe,  in  the  districts  in  which 
charitable  relief  was  afforded  during  the  scarcity,)  and  the  population 
returns  were  found  to  be  too  low.    This,  we  believe,  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  census,  as  it  is  always  difficult  to 
persuade  a  people  that  it  is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  taxation  or 
conscription.     If  we  suppose  Dr.  Beaufort's  estimate  too  higb,  and  the 
returns  in  1821  too  low,  the  population  must  have  doubled  in  thirty- 
years.    A  population  doubling  in  thirty  years,  increases  in  ten  yearar. 
Sir  H.  Parnell  says,  at  the  rate  of  306,000  per  million.    So  that  the^ 
increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  ten  years,  from  1821,  will  be' 
2,100,000:  its  total  population  in  four  years  hence,  that  is,  in  l^S^I, 
will  be  above  nine  millions. 

We  doubt  the  justice  of  Sir  H.  Pamell's  supposition,  that  Dh 
Beaufort's  estimate  was  too  high ;  as  it  is  very  probable,  and  was  at 
the  time  generally  believed,  tfirat  the  hearth  return*  were  defec** 
tive.    The  per  centage  of  increase  m  ten  years*,  hr  a  populatie» 
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douUing  in  thirty  years,  is  not  300,000,  but  255,000,  per  million.^ 
-But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
in  the  period  between  1791  and  1821  there  were  rebellions  and 
wars,  which  must  have  had  some  effect  in  checking  the  increase ; 
and  from  which,  since  1821,  we  have  been,  and  may  till  1831 
continue  to  be,  free.  If  therefore  the  population  of  Ireland  do 
not  amount  to  nine  millions  in  1831,  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of  it*  At 
pxesent,  it  is  probably  near  eight  millions. 

.  T^  miserable  poverty  and  unproductiveness  of  this  population  can- 
not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  most  taking 
government  of  the  world  only  ten  shillings  a  head  can  be  extracted 
from  them  in  taxes.  In  England  at  least  41,  per  head  is  paid.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  eight  millions  of  Irish,  a  tenth  part,  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  gentry,  and  clergy,  officers  of  government, 
and  soldiers,  who  may  consume  nearly  as  much  taxed  commodities  as 
the  average  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  England,  the  rest  would 
seem  to  be  practically  untaxed,  because  incapable  of  paying'any  thing ; 
and  yet  they  are  more  wretched  than  the  greatest  tax-payers  in  the 
world. 

It  is  clearly  prdved  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  onEmH> 
gration  and  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  this  superabundant  population', 
settled  as  it  is  upon  small  parcels  of  land,  continually  subdivided  into 
atill  smaller  patches,  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  Without  dispossessing  a  part  of  this  population,  an 
improvement  in  cultivation  cannot  take  place; :  if  they  are  dispossessed 
without  removing  them,  the  peace  of  the  country  cannot  be  preserved, 
and  no  farmers  can  apply  capital  to  the  soil,  or  can  be  tempted  to 
make  the  trial.  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  of  these  people  id 
wasted  in  idleness,  without  enough  food  to  make  idleness  agreeable ; 
and  the  labour  which  they  bestow  is  ^rasted  on  an  unprofitable  and 
scourging  course  of  husbandry.  Dr.  Doyle's  description  -  of  their 
miserable  condition  has  been  often  quoted,  and  is  too  painful  to  repeat 
unnecessarily.  The  doctor  says,  <^  I  have  frequently  prayed  to  God^ 
if  it  were  his  will,  rather  to  take  me  out  of  life,  than  to  leave  me  to 
witness  such  evils.''  .  We  do  not  know  whether  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
fine,  robust,  and  tolerably  well-fed  passionate  priest,  would  like  to  be 
taken  at  his  word;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  the  condi- 
tion of  such  a  people  must  be  deeply  affecting,  even  to  a  less  sympa- 
thetic man. 

There  are  two  things  that  strike  foreigners,  and  are  indeed  the 
great  peculiarities'of  the  British  empire: — the  vast  territorial  extent 
of .  jts:  colonial  possessions,  and  the  readiness  with  which  vast  capitals 
CSB  be  collectea  for  any  purpose^  when  there  is  a  security  or  even  a 
plauskible  promise  of  profit.  There  is  the  third  peculiarity  which  we- 
have  just  detailed,  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  by  itsj  co-exist- 
ence with  the  two  others-— that  crowded  and  impoverished  population, 
strong  and  sufficiently  laborious— rhalf-starving  for  want  of-  land— ri 
three-quarters  idle  for  want  of  capital — close  to  the  heart  of  t]i0 


*  The  Inspector-General  of  Hearth-money  was  of  this  opinioiu— K^o^/^U'j  IrtlcuKf, 
jp.  689,  vd/.  3. 

J>r.  Beaulbrt's  calcalatoi  was  ia  reality  foanded  oa  the  fttariM  of  1789- 
JuNB,  1827.  T 
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richest  empire  of  the  world,  impeding  its  productivoocss  and  disturlitiig 
its  peace.  It  cannot  be  suspected  that,  under  such  circumstaBces,  the 
existence  of  this  evil  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  absolute  necessity,  but 
to  some  imbecility  or  negligence  in  the  legislature. 

The  experiments  with  pauper  emigrants,  which  have  hitherto  beea 
tried  upon  a  small  scale,  have  completely  succeeded.  They  ha^re  bees 
tried  in  two  ways.  8ome  have  been  landed  almost  without  money  ia 
the  populous  parts  of  America,  and  allowed  to  find  work  as  they  coald  ; 
others  have  been  settled  on  portions  of  laud  given  them  in  Canada. 
Of  the  first  kind  of  emigration  there  are  details  in  the  evidence  of  Mr, 
Hodges,  annexed  to  the  report  of  1826,  and  that  of  Mr.  Homewood, 
annexed  to  the  second  report  of  1827*  Of  the  second  kind  were  those 
conducted  in  18^  and  1825  by  Mr.  P.  Robinson.  These  people  have 
been  placed  in  a  condition,  in  which  they  have  not  only  been  relieved 
from  want  or  pauperism,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  enabled,  at  some 
time  more  or  less  distant,  to  repay  tlie  sums  expended  in  transporting^ 
them. 

There  is  nothing  in  emigration  which,  if  proper  precaution  be 
adopted,  should  make  it  more  difficult  on  a  large  than  on  a  snaaU 
scale.  In  colonies,  as  elsewhere,  the  strength  of  men  is  in  union 
and  concert ;  and  new  comers  are  welcomed  with  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  they  add  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  settlement.  The  only 
di^ulty,  therefore,  is,  that  the  government  does  not  feel  itself  1v>ld 
enough  to  expend  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose^  or  strong  enongii 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  advances  from  the  emigrants,  althoogh 
the  latter  would  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure,  and  able  to  repaf 
It  The  Scotch  hand-loom  weavers,  as  we  shall  see,  are  wilUng  to 
enter  into  any  sort  of  contract  which  the  case  admits  of,  to 
repay  whatever  may  be  expended  on  them.  With  the  Irish,  who  are 
more  ignorant,  and  consequently  more  suspicious  and  immoral,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  greater  difficulty  either  in  making  a  bargain,  or 
in  enforcing  it  when  made  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  we  think, 
as  to  induce  us  to  abandon  it  in  despair. 

Mr.M'Culloch,  in  an  aiticle  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  89)  urgef 
the  adoption  of  an  extensive  plan  of  emigration,  but  contends  that  a 
tax  should  be^enforced  on  the  rent  of  Ireland,  and  on  cottages  both  in 
England  and  IreUmd,  by  which  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions,  which  he  deems  necessary  to  convey  a  million  of  emi«- 
grants  to  America,  will  be  paid,  and  a  sinking  fund  for  its  extinction 
provided.  He  would  abandon  altogether  all  hopes  of  repayment  from 
the  emigrants  themselves.  This,  we  fear,  is  to  abandon  altogether 
all  hopes  of  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Even  if  the  resolution  of  tho 
Committee  were  not  conclusive  on  the  subject,  we  should  not  have  the^ 
slightest  hope  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  allow  themselves  to  bo 
taxed  for  the  sake  of  the  prospective  change  to  be  produced  by  emi- 
gration, of  which  (it  must  be  allowed)  it  would  require  more  intelli- 
gence and  vigilance  than  most  of  them  possess  to  reap  the  benefits. 

There  are  various  plans  by  which  at  least  a  considwable  chance  ctf 
repayment  would  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  leases  might  be  given 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  with  stipulations  that  on  payment  of  the 
sums  advaiiced  for  the  transport  of  the  emigrant,  he  should  receive  a, 
grant  in  fee.  No  doubt  great  objections  exist,  in  countries  like  Canada, 


to  take' any  sucH  leases;  but- theefe  objefctiodS  are  felt  by  tliofte  wfeo 
have  tbe  means  of  buying  land,  knd  are  scarcely  tb'be  anticipated  m 
those  who  would  be  plao^  on  It  by  an  act  of  national  charity.  The 
principle  of  not  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  Would  be  fully 
understood  by  persons  in  that  condition.  Mr.  M^CuUo'ch  observes, 
"  that  both  in  Canada  and  the  Uiiited  States  numerous  lots  of  land 
are  every  year  sold  for  payment  t)f  the  public  taxes,  which  are  sd  very 
trifling,  as  rarely  to  exceed  twopence  an  acre ; "  which  proves,  hfe 
thinks,  that  no  payment  cohH  be  obtaided.  He  should  know,  ho^rtrev^r, 
that  in  the  United  States  at  least,  there  are  sales  of  land,  for  th» 
most  part  not  actually  settled,  of  which  grants  have  been  obtained 
by  persons  who  hope  to  profit  teithout  exertion,  by  the  inc)*ea6ing 
population ;— ^a  class  of  speculators  on  whbm  a  small  tax  per  acre 
imposes  a  salutary  check.  If  these  sales,  in  many  cases,  are  of  settle 
and  partially  improved  land,  tliey  shew  that  th6  ejectment  of  men  for 
non-payment  of  their  debts  to  the  dtate,  is  perfectly  practicable,  and 
is  practised  without  creating  discontent. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  a  cdntinued  stream  6f  emigratioh 
would  afford  the  first  emigrants  the  means  of  repaying  the  sums  be- 
stowed upon  them  with  facility,  in  labour  or  in  produce^  as  sooA  as 
the  produce  raised  is  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support.  That 
some  of  them  would  fail,  is  to  be  expebted;  but  if  they  abandoned 
their  settlements  before  any  expense  was  incurred  oh  theni,  th^  whole 
loss  would  b^  the  passage  money :  If  they  abandoned  them  at  ffbme 
later  time,  they  could  scarcely  fair  to  leave  the' land  in  a  more  or  less 
improved  state ;  and  in  all  sistch  cases  the  land  should  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  not  given  to  the  government  emigrants. 

It  dbeg  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  force  of  moral  and  religious 
dbligeltions  among  mankind,  to  reflect  that  men  are  left  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  mighty— thrown  together,  as  Dr.  Doyle  expresses  it^  like 
savages  in  a  W0od>  merely  because  there  are  well-fouhded  doiibfai 
whether,  if  relieved  ftim  it,  and  placed  in  a '  stiate  of  comfort^  they 
would  be  grateful  aiid  jniit  enough  to  be  willing  tb  repay  to  thoite 
Who  effected  this  ehaiige,  the  expense  incurred  in  benefiting  them. 

Mr.  M^Ctillbdh  objects,  thiit  any  plan  of  repayment,  arising  out  of 
the  rent  of  land,  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  laTge  body  of  emi- 
grants. Who  might  be  advanlageoudly  disposed  of  by  merely  landing 
them  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  without  any  further  expeMe 
being  inctirred  on  their  atscbunt.  It  appears  to  us  no  objection  to  it 
pMn  for  obtaining  repayment  from  one  class  of  emigrants,  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  another ;  btit  even  fVom  this  class  means  of  obtaininig 
payment  might  be  devised,  if  the  numbers  poured  into  every  c61ony 
aid  hot  ejcceed  the  means  of  employment.  If  the  einigrantis  were 
hired  for  a  certain  time  to  any  person  who  would  reimburse 
the  government  for  the  elpense  of  their  transport,  the  arrangemient 
would  be  juilt  and  beneficial.  We  are  persnaded,  to  the  emigrants 
themselves,  who  would  be  thtis  relieved  from  the  uncertainties  inci- 
dent to  the  first  landing  in  a  country,  and  would  commence  to  act  on 
their  own  tesponsfbllity  oily  when  they  had  adquir^  experieiice  to 
guide  them.  This  plan  is^  perhaps,  naost  applicable  to  the  younger 
class  of  emtgrants^  aMriv ^]AUd at  iii  theevidease appended  to  the 
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Thb  Wit  to  obtain  Thru  Kovnds  of  Applausb^— The  noTolties  of  Coveat- 
Oarden  produced  this  seaion  by  other  authors,  were  Mr.  Reynolds's  coaiedy  of 
»  Management ;"  <*  the  Turnpike  Gate/'  by  Mr.  Knight ;  "  Wise  Man  of  the  East,'* 
a  comedy,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald ;  «  Joanna  of  Montfaucon/'  a  romantic  play  from  ^k» 
German,  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  inrited  me  to  his  lodgings,  in  Charles^screet^ 
St.  James' 8-square,  to  hear  him  read  it  before  it  went  into  rehearsal,  and  asked  bm 
to  play  in  it.  The  reason  why  he  wished  me  to  appear,  arose  from  his  having  put 
into  the  month  of  n  opposite  character,  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  O,  yon  have  n4 
fftniuB,  not  you !" — "  wliieh,"  said  Mr.  Cumberland,  **  beine  taken  by  the  audieiieo 
In  the  contrary  sense,  wiU  not  fail  to  occasion  three  rounds  of  applause."  With  all 
my  deference  to  the  venerable  bard's  opinion,  I  could  not  exactly  coincide  with  it  hn 
this  instance,  and  respectfully  declined  the  experiment. — Autobiogrofhy  of  Tlioma9 
Vibditu 

.  Apbican  Cascade  on  tob  Orange  River. — Having  crossed  the  sonthem  braocb, 
whidi  at  this  season  is  but  an  inconsiderable  creek,  we  continued  to  follow  che  Koraa-* 
BBS*  for  several  miles,  through  the  dense  acacia  forests,  while  the  thundering  sound  off 
the  cataract  increased  at  every  step.  At  length  we  reached  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  foqnd 
it  necessary  to  dismount,  and  follow  our  guides  on  foot. 

It  seemed  as  we  were  now  entering  the  untrodden  vestibule  of  one  of  nature's  BMst 
Bablimf>  temples,  and  the  untutored  savages  who  guided  us,  evinced,  by  the  awe  and 
drcumspecdon  with  which  they  trod,  that  they  were  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
the  genius  locL  They  repeatedly  requested  me  to  keep  behind,  and  follow  them  softly, 
for  the  precipices  were  dangerous  for  the  feet  of  men ;  and  the  sight  and  sonnd  of  tna 
cataract  were  so  fearful,  that  they  themselves  regarded  the  place  with  awe,  and  ven- 
tured but  seldom  to  visit  it. 

At  length  the  whole  of  them  halted,  and  desired  me  to  do  the  same.  One  of  thest 
stepped  forward  to  tho  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  having  looked  cautiously  over, 
beckoned  me  to  advance.  I  did  so,  and  witnessed  a  curious  and  striking  scene ;  Bat 
it  was  not  yet  the  waterfall.  It  was  a  rapid,  formed  by  almost  the  whde  volume  of 
the  river,  compressed  into  a  narrow  channel  of  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  breadth, 
whence  it  descended  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45^,  and  rushing  tumultuously  through  a 
black  and  crooked  chasm  among  the  rocks,  of  fHghtful  depth,  escaped  in  a  torrent  of 
foam.  My  swarthy  guides,  although  this  veas  unquestionably  the  first  time  that  they 
had  ever  led  a  traveller  to  view  the  remarkable  scenerv  of  their  country,  evinced  a 
degree  of  tact,  as  ciceroni,  as  well  as  natural  feefing  of  the  picturesque,  that  equally 
pleased  and  surprised  me.  Having  forewarned  me  Uiat  this  was  not  yet  the  waterfall, 
they  now  pioneered  the  way  for  about  a  mile  farther  along  the  rocks,  some  of  them 
keeping  near,  and  continually  cautioning  me  to  look  to  my  feet,  as  a  single  fabie  step 
might  precipitate  me  into  the  raging  abyss  of  waters  3  the  tumult  of  which  seeaied  to 
shake  even  the  solid  rocks  around  us. 

At  length  we  halted,  as  before,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  led  to  a  projecting  rock, 
where  a  scene  burst  upon  me,  far  surpassbg  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tha 
whole  water  of  the  river  (except  what  escapes  by  the  subsidiary  channel  we  had 
crossed,  and  by  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side)  being  previously  confined  to  a  bed  of 
scarcely  one  huAdred  feet  in  breadth,  descends  at  once  in  a  magnificent  cascade  of  full 
four  hundred  feet  in  height.  I  stood  upon  a  cliff  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  falU 
and  directly  in  front  of  it.  The  beams  of  the  evening  sun  fell  upon  the  cascade,  and 
occasioned  a  most  splendid  rainbow ;  while  the  vapoury  mists  arising  from  the  broken 
waters,  the  bright  green  woods  that  hung  from  the  surrounding  cliffs,  the  astounding 
roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  tumultuous  boiling  and  whirling  of  the  stream  below, 
striving  to  escape  along  its  deep,  dark,  and  narrow  path,  formed  altogether  a  combi- 
nation of  beauty  and  grandeur,  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  As  I  gazed  on  tbiB 
stupendous  scene,  I  felt  as  if  in  a  dream.  The  sublimity  of  nature  drowned  all  appre- 
hensions of  danger ;  and,)  after  a  short  pause,  I  hastily  left  the  spot  where  I  stood 
to  gain  a  nearer  view  from  a  cliff  that  impended  over  the  foaming  gulf.  I  had 
just  reached  this  station,  when  I  felt  myself  grasped  all  at  once  b^  four  korannas,  who 
simultaneously  seized  hold  of  me  by  the  arms  and  legs.  My  first  impression  was,  that 
they  were  going  to  hurl  me  over  the  precipice  ;  but  it  was  a  momentary  thought,  and 
it  wronged  the  friendly  savages.  They  are  Uiemselves  a  timid  race ;  and  they  were 
alarmed,  lest  my  temerity  should  lead  me  into  danger.  They  hurried  me  back  from  the 
brink,  and  then  explained  their  motive,  and  asked  my  forgiveness.  I  was  not  nngiute- 
ful  for  their  care,  though  somewhat  annoyed  by  their  officioosness.— T^ompMni'i 
Southern  Africa* 
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When  to  Kill  ▲  Lion.— I  was  told  hero«  that  a  lion  liad  jott  killed  an  ox,  and 
been  shot  in  the  act.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  lion,  it  seems,  when  he  kills  a  large  animal, 
to  spring  upon  it,  and  seizing  the  throat  with  his  terrible  fangs,  to  press  the  body  down 
with  his  paws  till  his  victim  expires.  The  moiSbnt  he  seises  his  prey  the  lion  clones 
his  eyes,  and  never  opens  them  again  until  life  is  extinct*  The  Hottentots  are  aware  of 
this ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  one  of  the  herdsmen  ran  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  and 
fired  at  the  lion  within  a  few  yards  distance,  but,  from  the  agitation  of  his  nenres* 
entirely  missed  him.  The  lion,  however,  did  not  even  deign  to  notice  the  report  of 
the  gun,  but  kept  fast  hold  of  his  prey.  The  Hottentot  re-l<Mided,  fired  a  second  time, 
and  missed ;  re-loaded  again  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  This  fact  (.being  well 
authenticated,  seemed  to  me  curious  and  worthy  of  being  mentioned. — TkompsovCM 
Traveli  in  Southern  Africa* 

View  from  beyond  Beroheim. — ^This  is  the  verge  of  that  immense  flat  which 
extends  from  some  miles  southward  of  Cologne,  northwest  through  all  Holland,  to  the 
Tery  mouth  of  the  river.  A  knowledge  of  its  great  extent  communicated  an  idea  of 
stiil  greater  magnitude  and  sublimity  to  the  portion  of  it  which  the  eye  embraced. 
After  a  moment's  gaze  over  the  extent  of  prospect,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the 
distant  steeples  of  Cologne  glittering  in  the  beam  of  the  evening  sun,  and  contrastin|p 
with  the  dull  and  sombre  (dain  that  encircled  them. — Hittariettes,  by  tht  Author  rf 
**  The  EngUsh  in  Italy.** 

Orange  Toast. — ^The  glorious, — ^pious, — and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and 
good  King  William : — ^not  forgetting  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  assisted  in  redeeming  us 
from  popery,  slavery,  arbitrary  power,  brass-money,  and  wooden  shoes.  May  wo 
never  want  a  Williamite  to  kick  the  ♦  *  *  *  of  a  Jacobite ! — and  a  •  ♦  •  •  for  the 
Bishop  of  Cork  /  And  he  that  won't  drink  this,  whether  he  be  priest,  bishop,  dea 
con,  bellows-blower,  grave-digger,  or  any  other  of  the  fraternity  of  the  clergy  ;--may 
a  north  wind  blow  him  to  the  south,  and  a  west  wind  blow  him  to  the  east !  May  he 
have  a  dark  nieht — ^a  lee  shore — a  rank  storm — and  a  leakjr  vessel,  to  carry  him  over 
the  river  Styx!  May  the  dog  Cerberus  make  a  meal  of  his  r — ^p,  and  Pluto  a  snuff- 
box of  his  scull ;  and  may  the  devil  jump  down  his  throat  with  a  red-hot  harrow, 
with  every  pin  tear  out  a  gut,  and  blow  him  with  a  clean  carcase  to  hell !  Amen  /"•— 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington*s  Personal  Sketches  of  his  oum  Times* 

Lion  Anecdote. — ^Diederik  and  his  brother  Christian  generally  hunt  in  company, 
and  have,  (between  them)  killed  upwards  of  thirty  lions.  They  have  not  achieved 
this,  however,  without  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  have  more  than  once  saved 
each  other's  lives.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  Uon  sprung  suddenly  upon  Diederik 
from  behind  a  stone,  bore  man  and  horse  to  the  ground,  and  was  proceeding  to  finish  hie 
career,  when  Christian  galloped  up,  and  shot  the  savage  through  the  heart.  In  this 
encounter  Diederik  was  so  roughly  handled,  that  he  lost  his  hearing  in  one  ear^  the 
lion  having  dug  his  talons  deeply  into  it. 

The  Buchuana  Chief,  old  Teysho,  convernng  with  me,  while  in  Cape  Town,  aboot 
the  wild  aninuUs  of  Africa,  made  some  remarks  on  the  lion,  which  perfbcUy  corre- 
sponded with  the  accounts  I  have  obtained  from  the  Boors  and  Hottentots.  Tne  Hon, 
he  said,  very  seldom  attacks  man  if  unprovoked ;  but  he  will  frequently  approach 
within  a  few  paces,  and  survey  him  steadily ;  and  sometimes  he  will  attempt  to  get 
behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his  look,  but  was  yet  desuous  of  springmg  upon 
him  unawares.  If  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  attempts  either  to  fight  or  fly,  he 
incurs  the  most  imminent  peril ;  but  if  he  has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  con- 
front him,  tlie  animal  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  after  a  little  space,  retire.  But, 
he  added,  when  a  lion  has  once  conquered  man,  he  becomes  ten  times  more  fierce  and 
villainous  than  he  was  before,  and  vrill  even  come  into  the  kraals  in  search  of  him  in 

{)reference  to  other  prey.   This  epicure  partiality  to  human  flesh  in  Aese  too-knowing 
ions,  does  not,  in  Teysho's  opinion,  sprmg  either  from  necessity  or  appetite,  so  much 
as  from  the  "  native  wickedness  of  their  hearts !  "-^Thompson's  Southern  Afriea. 

A  Bepublican  Frenchman. — ^He  seemed  of  most  diminutive  form  and  statote, 
his  insienificant  person  nevertheless  surmounted  by  a  large  head  and  countenance,  the 
eyes  indeed  lustr^ess,  but  the  face  itself  beaming  vrith  placidity  and  benevtdence— 
•uch  a  one  as  Marivauz  has  described  as  having  an  air  pUu  anden  que  vieux*  His 
hair,  which  he  chose  not  to  cover,  his  hat  being  whimsically  appended  to  the  button  oC 
hit  coat,  was  of  silver  gray,  and  parted  o'er  the  brow  and  cheeks,  notwithstanding  hie 
age,  of  juvenile  contour.  This  gave  him  to  me  a  MilUmic  apj^aranoe,  that  not  a 
little  increased  my  int«rest,F— HiKortettsf,  by  the  Auihor  of  *'  Th$  English  in  Ualy%**    ■ 
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AccoiTKT  ov  THS  Caiibion  Crot^. — ^The  first  Tiewof  the  cttnion  crow  is  dili|;«fltfaigy 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  vultur  aura ;  its  head  and  neck  resembling  in  ^loitr 
that  of  putrid  matter.  Its  relative  shortness,  squareness,  and  chimsinesB,  togethriP 
with  its  eait  and  manner  of  flying,  are  characteristic  of  an  indiTidaal  less  powerlbl, 
and  less  aeseTving  the  high  station  which  the  carrion  crow  possesses  in  the  Older  tff 
birds,  which  naturalists  place  before  eagles  and  falcons,  so  much  its  superior  ia  eweif 
point  of  view. 

'*  Like  the  turkey-buzzard^  the  carrion  crow  does  not  possess  the  power  of  anellisg, 
a  foct  which  I  have  ascertained  by  numerous  observations. 

"  In  the  cities  where  they  arc  protected  they  enter  the  very  kitchen,  and  feed  dh. 
whatever  is  thrown  to  them,  even  on  vegetables.  If  unmolested,  they  will  remam  tA. 
the  same  premises  for  months,  flying  to  the  roof  at  dusk  to  spend  the  night.  Six  M* 
«even  are  often  seen  standing  in  cold  weather  round  the  funnel  of  a  chimney,  appa- 
rently enjoying  the  heat  from  the  smoke. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  penalties  imposed  by  law.  a  number  of  those  birds  are  de* 
stroyed  on  account  of  their  audacious  pilfering.  They  seize  young  pigs  as  great  dain- 
ties. They  watch  the  cackling  hen  in  order  to  get  ^e  fresh  egg  from  her  uest,  a^d 
tliey  will  not  hesitate  to  swallow  a  brood  of  ^oung  ducks.  In  order  to  keep  them  firoqi 
the  roofii  of  houses  where  their  dung  is  detrimental,  the  inhabitants  guard  the  top  with 
broken  pieces  of  glass  fastened  in  mortar,  and  thev  often  kill  them  by  throwing  boUiag 
water  upon  them.  No  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  these  birds  are  daily  fed  by  the  dty 
of  Natchez. 

"  like  all  other  cowards,  these  birds  only  fight  violently  when  urged  on  by  himrar 
tSt  imminent  danger,  gradually  augmenting  to  a  high  pitch;  but  then  they  Mm 
amends  by  beating  their  conquered  adversary  to  death  if  in  their  power.  Whan  Inal^ 
engaged  with  a  dead  carcase,  thev  often  jump  against  one  another  with  bill  ttnd  lega, 
striking  like  a  common  fowl,  and  if  in  the  attack  one  overthrows  the  other,  the  victor 
win,  without  scruple,  and  in  the  most  unmerciftil  manner,  pick  his  naked  head  tlU  ft 
becomes  clotted  with  blood.  When  any  crow  gains  such  an  advantage,  the  victor  Is 
assisted  by  several  others,  who  appear  to  engage  in  the  conflict  solely  because  tlM^ 
seems  to  be  no  danger. 

"  These  birds  are  subject  to  a  particular  disease  that  I  never  remarked  in  the  vnfttfr 
aura.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  itching  wart,  which  often  covers  the  whole  of  the  skfin 
of  their  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  having  a  reddish  appearance,  and  suppurating 
with  a  very  fetid  greenish  humour.  The  bird  thus  afflicted,  scratches  these  warts 
almost  constantly,  and  the  more  irritated  the  larger  they  grow.  In  every  one  of  these 
warts  I  have  found  fastened,  as  a  common  leech  to  the  reul  skin,  a  smUl  worm,  veiy 
like  some  of  those  which  torment  certain  quadrupeds,  particularly,  in  this  country, 
the  common  grey  squirrel.  I  never  could  ascertain  if  these  parasites  killed  the  l&m, 
but  I  am  certain  that  many  die  during  winter,  or  through  some  means  to  me  tixikliowft. 
These  worms  are  killed  by  the  bird,  as  I  have  found  many  of  the  warts  dried,  although 
large,  but  without  any  tenant,  after  a  continuance  of  cold  weather.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  continued  filth  attached  to  the  head  of  tliese  birds,  after  being  immerse^ 
in  the  decayed  flesh  of  the  animals  thev  feed  on,  occasions  their  birth.  I  have  tm" 
served  this  to  take  {>lace  generally  with  the  younger  carrion  crows,  who,  from  the 
tenderness  of  their  skin,  are  probably  more  liable  to  these  vermin,  and  the  older  tOkH 
probably  clear  themselves  of  them  more  easily,  as  their  skulls  and  skins  become  tougher. 
Besides  these  troublesome  settlers,  the  camon  crows  are  troubled  with  lice  and  ti6k- 
flies  of  a  large  size,  that  never  leave  them  unless  they  are  killed,  or  the  bird  dies. 

"  The  unexpected  sight  of  a  powerful  enemy  always  makes  these  birds  instantTy 
disgorge  a  part  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs.  The  object  of  this  is  supposed  to 
be  to  £sgust  the  stranger,  and  make  him  desist  from  advancing  nearer ;  but  in^  my 
opinion  it  is  done  to  lighten  the  bird  of  an  extra  load,  with  which  it  is  difficult  for  it  to 
fly  oflF  quickly.  This  is  more  probable,  as  immediately  after  this  discharge  the  bird 
takes  to  its  wings.'* — Accmmt  of  the  Carrion  Crow,  or  Vultur  atratus,  hy  Mr,  John 
James  Audubon,  member  rf  the  Lyceum  of  New  York:  communicated  by  the  Author; 
Dr*  Brewsttr*s  Journal  of  Science* 

Tbb  Soblimb  and  BBAVTiTtn.. — ^The  Drachentele  is  the  highest  fend  most  abrupt 
precipice  on  the  Rhine's  brhik,  crowned  too  with  its  castle ;  yet  the  beauty  of  tlie 
scene  predominates  oter  the  sublime.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  one  oi  tborte 
singular  spots>  of  which  these  two  contrary  qualities  diqiute  possession ;  and  a  sombre 
cloud,  or  a  gleam  ct  sunshine,  wsuld  aitemetely  give  tlie  superiority  to  one  and  to 
the  other.--H^orMttif,  by  tha  Author  of  **  Th§  SngUeh  in  luUy." 
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A  POLITE  CoME-oPF.  Garrick  AtfD  West  THE  PAiNTER.i— Wheh  Mr.  We0t  mis 
about  to  paint  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  Mr.Ganick  c&Hed  on  hfrn,  and  oSenA 
(from  a  wi^  to  serve  the  artist,  whom  he  held  in  high  esteem)  to' sit,  or  father  Im 
for  him,  as  tlie  dying  hero :  at  ihe  same  time  throvving  himself  ^n  the  ground,  li6 
began  to  die,  as  Mr.  W.  related  it,  tn  -so  true,  so  dignified,  ^aad  "so  aflbctittg  a.  aaaitnefit,^ 
that  the  painter  interrupted  him  with — "  My  dear  Mr.  Ganicfc,  I  Bm  fully  S€n«iU^ 
of  your  kind  intentions  ;  bnt  so  far  from  the  assistance  yon  offer  being  lilcely  to  serrft 
me,  it  would  do  me  the  greatest  injury/' — "  Eh!  eh!"  said  Ganick,  •*  kew? 
how? " — **  Why,  ray  dear  sir !  were  it  to  be  known,  when  I  «3}i^^ed  my  pictiUN^ 
that  you  had  done  all  this  for  me,  whatever  merit  it  might  possess  wotild  be  attii&uted 
to  you." — Autobiography  of  Thomas  Dibdin* 

Visitors  at  a  German  Castle,  in  the  Vacation.— Diplomatists  iirom  Frankr 
fort  and  all  the  mock  importance  of  the  German  Diet  now  arrived  j^  now  a  professor* 
freed  for  a  month's  vacation  from  his  lecturing  duties  at  the  unxversities — the  learned 
Schlegel,  for  example,  from  his  new  chdr  at  Bonn — Geiman  dowagers,  some  of  th^ 
old  powdered  school  of  formality,  who  seemed  to  have  kept  their  gravity  and  etiquett^ 
safe  en  papillate  during  the  reign  of  French  influence,  so  fresh,  yet  so  antiquated* 
were  tiiese  now  produced — other  dames  too,  of  other  schools  mcHre  debonnaire,  from 
the -fashionable  and  not  over  precise  circles  of  Miinchea  or  Wien,  whohad  come  tQ 
improve  their  health,  air  their  repatation,  and  increase  their  stock  of  scandal,  by  a 
a  tour  through  the  watering  places. — Historiett^s,  by  the  AiUh$r  of  "  Tke  EngliihH 
Italy," 

Change  of  Theatrical  Costume.    The  Gods  in  Opposition.— Mr.  Weftt  somd 
time  after  remonstrated  with  Hoscius  for  attiring  Horatius,  the  Koman  father,  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  perruque  in  folio,  and  offered  him  the  model  of  a  Roman  togai*- 
**  No,  no,"  said  Garrick,  "  I  don't  want  my  house  pulled  about  my  eats :  Quia 
dressed  it  so,  and  I  dare  not  innovate  for  my  life."     On  being  furtlier  advised  to  dis- 

Sense  with  the  modem  full-dress  uniform,  and  adopt  the  tartan  in  the  character  of 
lacbeth,  he  replied  : — *'  You  forget  the  Pretender  was  here  only  thirty  years  ago ) 
and,  egad !  I  should  be  pelted  off  the  stage  with  orange-peel."  However  high  the 
authority  from  whence  these  fnfles  are  related,  it  is  certain  that  Garrick  began  that 
reformation  of  stage  costume  which  Kemble  afterwards  completed.— ilut9&iogfdp&2f  of 
Tliomas  Dibdin, 

The  Wooden  Walls  op  Ireland. — At  one  of  those  large  convivia]  parties  which 
distinguished  the  table  of  Major  Hobart,  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  anongst 
the  usual  loyal  toasts,  "  The  wooden  walls  of  England"  being  given,— Sir  J^uk 
Hamilton,  in  his  turn,  gave  **  The  wooden  walls  of  Ireland !"  Tins  toast  being  quitf 
new  to  us  all,  he  was  asked  for  an  explanation :  upon  which,  filling  a  bumper,  he 
very  gravely  stood  up,  and,  bowi&g  to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford  and  several  country 
gentlemen,  who  commanded  county  regiments,  he  said, — "  My  lords  and  gentlemenj 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  '  The  wooden  waJls  of  Ireland  '^^the  colonels  ^ 
militia  V*  ,  . 

So  broad  but  so  good-humoured  ajeu  d^esprit,  excited  great  merriment :  the  truth 
was  forgotten  in  the  jocularity,  but  the  epithet  did  not  perish.  I  saw  only  one  grave 
countenance  in  the  room,  and  that  belonged  to  the  late  Marquess  of  Waterford,  who 
was  the  proudest  egotist  I  ever  met  with.  He  had  a  tremendous  squint, — nor  wai 
there  anything  prepossessing  in  the  residue  of  his  features  to  atone  for  that  defor- 
mity. Nothing  can  better  exempli^f  his  lordship's  ophiion  of  himself  and  others, 
than  an  observation  T  heard  him  make  at  Lord  PortarlingtcJn's  table.  Having  occa- 
sion for  a  mperlaiive  degree  of  comparison  between  two  persons,  hp  was  at  a  loss  fb^ 
a  climax.  At  length,  however,  he  luckily  hit  on  one^  "  That  man  was-— (saja 
the  Marquess) — he  was  as  superior  as — as  as — ^1  ain  to  I^ord  Raneli^h !"— ^r 
Jonah  Barrington's  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times, 

The  English  on  the  Continent. — We  are  exiles,  not  rofmantic  or  ptetentumi 
ones,  not  favoured  or  exalted  by  any  pecuHar  or  dreaidfnl  visitation  of  Providences 
Crossed  in  love  we  may  have  been,  in  friendship  must  have  been  often,  wvoBgednd 
doubt  somewhat,  bnt  not  enough  to  make  verse  withal,  with  every  })rDpcfnsity  to  c<m* 
plain  bitterly  of  the  world,  at  least  when  in  the  spleen,  bnt  in  -truth  idthlit^  Teaeoo^ 
for  the  neglect  has  Ineen  on  oxnr  side;  would-be  misanthropes.  But  in  luit nothing 
more  than  hippish;  indifferently  gay,  and  seasonably  unhappy— ^e,  that  wonid'4no«r 
more  of  one  individual  of  the  species,  may  -accompany  me  upon  my  tambl90r<Mflc»»> 
toriettes,  by  the  Author  of  **  Th^  English  in  Italy" 
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Thb  Younosr  Burkb,  a  Coxcomb. — Tbe  Irish  catbolics  had  conceived  a  wonder* 
folly  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  assistance  and  abilities.  Because  he  ww 
a  clever  man  himself,  they  conceived  his  son  must  needs  be  so  too  ;  and  a  depatatiiiB 
was  sent  over  to  indnce  young  Mr.  Burke  to  come  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
■uperintending  the  progress  of  their  bills  of  Emancipation  in  the  Irish  ParliameDt : 
and,  to  bear  lus  expenses,  a  sum  of  li^OOOl.  was  voted.  Mr.  Keogh,  of  Dublin,  a  veiy 
sensible  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade,  was  extremely  active  upon  this  occasion. 

The  bills  were  introduced  and  resisted :  a  petition  had  been  prepared  by  Burke ; 
and,  being  considered  neither  well-timed  nor  well-worded,  certam  even  of  the  wann- 
est Catholic  supporters  declined  to  present  it. 

Young  Burke,  either  totally  ignorant  of  parliamentary  rules,  or  supponng  that  in 
a  dwturl^d  country  like  Ireland  they  would  be  dispensed  with,  Cespecially  in  favour 
of  a  son  of  the  great  Burke,)  determined  he  would  present  the  petition  himself; — iiot 
at  the  bar,  bat  in  the  body  of  the  House !  Accordingly,  he  descended  from  the 
gallery,  walked  into  the  House  with  a  long  roll  of  parchment  under  his  arm,  and  had 
arrived  near  the  Treasury-bench  when  a  general  cry  of  "  Privilege ! — A  stranger  in 
the  House !"  arose  from  all  quarters,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  intruder :  bat 
when  the  speaker,  in  his  loud  and  dignified  tone,  called  out  '*  Serjeant-at-arms,  do 
y<mr  duty !"  it  seemed  to  echo  like  thunder  in  Burke's  ears;  he  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  his  situation,  and  ran  towards  the  bar.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms 
vrith  a  drawn  sword, — ^retracing  his  steps,  he  was  stopped  by  the  clerk;  and  tbs 
Serjeant  gaining  on  him,  with  a  feeling  of  trepidation  he  commenced  tuctual  JHght, 
llie  door-keeepers  at  the  corridor  now  joined  in  the  pursuit :  but  at  length,  after  an 
excellent  chase,  (the  members  all  keeping  their  seats,)  he  forced  through  the  enemy 
behind  the  speaker's  chair,  and  escaped  no  doubt,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Strong 
measures  were  immediately  proposed  :  messengers  dispatched  in  all  quarters  to  arrest 
him :  very  few  knew  who  he  was  ;  when  Lord  Norbury,  (with  that  vivacious  prompt- 
ness which  he  always  possessed,)  on  its  being  observed  that  no  such  transaction  had 


ran  off:  " 

It  was  impossible  to  withstand  this  sally,  which  put  the  house  in  a  moment  into 
good  humour.    Burke  returned  to  England  unsuccessful,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

It  being  observed  by  some  member,  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  sliould  have  stopped 
the  man  at  the  back-door.  Sir  Boyle  Roche  very  justly  asked  the  honourable  getttio* 
man-—*'  how  could  the  serjeant'at-arms  stop  him  in  the  rear,  whilst  he  was  catcliin|[ 
him  in  the  front  ?  did  he  think  the  serjeant-at-arms  could  be,  like  a  bird,  in  tfPO 
places  at  once  V — Sir  Jonah  Barrington^i  Sketches  of  hit  own  Times* 

Homage  to  Great  Men^ — I  remember,  when  a  boy,  following  John  Palmer  and 
Charles  Bannister  all  the  way  from  Goodman's-fields  to  Covent-Garden,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  near  such  men ;  and  though  the  *'  drunkard  might  make  them, 
gods/'  I  don't  think  the  feeling  was  unnatural* — Autobiography  of  Thomas  DibtUn* 

Mbs.  Jordan's  Delight  in  the  Stage. — ^I  have  seen  her,  as  she  called  it,  tm  a 
truite,  that  is,  at  a  provincial  theatre  (Liverpool);  having  gene  over  once  firom 
Dublin  for  that  pur]pose :  she  was  not  then  in  high  spirits :  indeed  her  tone,  in  this 
respect,  was  not  uniform ;  in  the  mornings  she  usually  seemed  depressed ;  at  noon 
she  went  to  rehearsal— came  home  fatigued,  dined  at  three,  and  then  reclined  in  her 
okamber  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  performance.  She  generally  went  to  the 
theatre  low-spirited. 

I  once  accompanied  Mrs.  Jordan  to  the  green-room  at  Liverpool :  Mrs.  Alsop  and 
her  old  maid  assiduously  attended  her.  She  went  thither  languid  and  apparently  re- 
luctant ;  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  her  very  nature  seemed  to  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis ;  the  sudden  change  of  her  manner  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  nearly  miraculous ; 
she  walked  spiritedly  across  the  stage  two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  measure  its  extent  2 
and  the  moment  her  foot  touched  the  scenic  boards,  her  spirit  seemed  to  be  regene* 
rated ;  she  cheered  up,  hummed  an  air,  stepped  light  and  quick,  and  every  symptom 
of  depression  vanish^ !  The  comic  eye  and  cordial  laugh  returned  upon  their  en- 
chantmg  mistress,  and  announced  that  she  felt  herself  moving  in  her  proper  element. 
Her  attachment  to  the  practice  of  her  profession,  in  fact,  exceeded  any  thing  I  could 
conceive«--^r  Jtnak  Barrington*s  Sketches  of  Jus  own  Times, 
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■  German*  avd  Ewgt.isu  R«rRurr8. — JTie  summit  of  the  fortress  [^hreipbreiUen] 
presents  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  views  on  the  Rhine,  llie  valley  pf  the  river  is 
seen  far  np  betmxt  its  boundaries  of  hills,  some  twenty  ruined  c^st^e^,  of  cele- 
brated names,  all  in  view,  and  one  ruined  convent  standing  on  a  picturesque  island 
not  distant  from  Coblentz.  Northward  the  eye  reverted  to  Ne\iwied  and  Andemach. 
I  was  enjoying  tb«  scene,  not  however  without  alloy,  as  every  neighbouring  emi- 
nence crowned  with  rampart,  baUery,  and  entrenchment,  marred  the  true  and  natnral 
spirit  of  the  place  ;  but  I  was  interrupted  or  rather  checked  in  my  tacit  anathemas 
against  warfare  and  its  followers  by  hearing  a  chorus  of  martial  voices  at  a  distance. 
They  neaMd  by  4l«grees.  It  was  a  battalion  of  perhaps  five  hundred  men,  young 
conscripts  of  recruits  apparently,  for  they  were  without  fire-arms,  returning .  from 
drill,  and  as  they  pursued  the  zig-zag  path  up  the  fortress,  they  all  thundered  out  in 
pMMable  accoida  splendid  national  hymn,  the  words  of  which  I  cook)  scarcely  catch  ; 
but  their  spirit  and  effect  will  ever  dwell  with  me.  Mujaical  taste  is  <^  soman- 
tic  «ide  of  the  ^jerman  character.  I  bought  of  five  hundred  raw  Englisih  tecruits, 
and  what  an  attempt  at  any  enjoyment  in  common,  any  such  solace,  returning  <from^he 
fatigues  of  a  sunny  day's  drill.  Somehow  or  another  I  have  had  a  respect  for  Prussian 
soldiers  ever  since,: — &  respect  that  not  all  the  exploits  of  Blucher  had  not  previously 
inspired  me  with. — HistorietteSf  bjf  the  Autiwr  tf  **  The  English  in  Italy.** 

Power  of  the  Human  Eye. — ^The  overmastering  effect  of  the  human  eye  upon 
the  lion  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  though  much  doubted  by  travellers.  But 
from  my  own  inquiries  among  lion-hunters,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  £act ;  and 
an  anecdote  that  was  related  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  Major  Mackintosh,  (late  of 
the  East  India  company's  service,)  proves  that  this  fascinating  effect  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Uon.  An  officer  in  India,  (whose  name  1  have  forgotten,  but  who 
was  well  known  to  my  informant,)  having  chanced  to  raqible  into  a  jungle  adjoining 
the  British  encampment,  suddenly  encountered  a  royal  dger.  -  The  rencounter 
appeared  equally  unexpected  on  both  sides,  and  bptli  parties  made  a  dead  Jhi^U. 
earnestly  gazing  on  each  other.  The  gentleman  had  no  ^re-arms,  nnd  waft  itware 
that  a  sword  would  be  no  effective  defence  in  a  struggle  |for  life  with  suc^.-aa  anta^o- 
Biflt.  But  he  had  heard  that  even  the  Bengal  tiger  might  be  sometime^  checked  by 
looking  him  finnly  in  the  face.  He  did  so :  in  a  few  miputep  the.  tiger*  .wJufth  I^H^ued 
]vreparing  to  take  hi?  fatal  spring,  grew  disturbed— shnmk  aside-**aiid  attempted  .to 
creep  round  upon  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  constantly  upon  the  tiget,  M-hich 
fttxU  continued  to  shrink  from  his  glance  ;  but  darting  into  the  thicket,  and  mp^ 
issoing  forth  at  a  different  quarter,  it  persevered  for  alMve  ah.  Jiour  in  this  .attempt  to 
catch  lum  by  surprise ;  till  at  last  it  fairly  yielded  the  contest,  and  left  the  gentlemaa 
to  pursue  his  pleasure  walks.  Tlie  direction  he  now  took,  as  may  be  e^ifidly  beUeved^ 
was  straight  to  the  tents  at  double  quick  time. — Thomp$on*s  Southmyi  4/riea. 


Pressing  an  Actor;  or  Stage  Emergencies. — ^Passing  the  thQatse,  .where  my 
fe'fl  letters  fir(Hn  Tunbridge-Wells  were  to  be  addressed,  and  just  looking  into  the 


turned  round  toward  him^  he  said,  **  Ah,  my  dear:fellow,  yon  pevhaps  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  us :  you  read  your  piece  i%-ith  devilish  good  effect,  and  gav^  it  a 
sort  of—in  short,  you  convinced  me,  that,  if  you  would  but  try,  you  would  play  Old 
Pickle  in  the  "  Spoiled  Child"  to  a  wonder."—"  Me,  sir?  I  play  Old  PicUe  !  whme 
and  when  ?" — "  Here,  and  to-night,  and  you  must  make  haste  too,  for  the  play  is  half 
over.  Mr,  Sparks  Powell  (who  died  next  morning)  is  taken  dangerously  ill :  we 
can't  find  Emery,  and  you  are  tlie  very  man  :  the  book,  the  drew,  and  ^il,  ace  jeady» 

and "  — "  But,  sir !  1  must  go  home,  and  proceed  with  the  first  act  of  the  new 

piece  !"— "  D— n  the  new  piece  !"  cried  Mr.  Lewb  ;  (*«  all  in  good  tipje,"  thought 
I)  *•  you  are  too  good-natured  not  to  come  to  our  assistance,  and  Mr.  Harris  will  be 
eternally  obliged  to  you." 

I  had  seen  tlie  farce  in  question  the  very  night  before,  and  often  played  another 
part  in  it  in  the  country ;  so  permitted  myself  to  be  almost  carried,  rather  than 
led,  to  poor  Powell's  dressing-place,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  was  seated 
at  a  supoer-table  before  the  audience  of  the  "  great  grand"  Coveot-Garden  Theattf*, 
and  helping  Mrs.  Dav€Mpart  to  Ihfi.wing  flf  A  supposed  poll^parroU"— ui4**tf^igi:ap4y 
of  Thomas  Dibdin, 

June,  1827.  U 
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{Jane» 


Faibidhibli  CoNVEBSATioN. — Tbsre  WBS  B  UghlDeH ,  B  gaiety,  B 
mockery  of  telf  Bnd  olheii,  tbsC  leigned  tbrauglunit  tbe  conienBdon,  ana  itbb  io 
general,  thBt  it  Bcemed  bIoqs  the  laaguaga  of  good  bieediag, — Hiaoriettei,  by  tk4 
Author  cf  ••  The  Eaglidi  in  Italy." 

The  celi»kated  Gmei  Pbopfssob  PomoN.— MoorheBd  had  nBUBlly  iMided 
TOij  neu  the  cider-oellsT  in  Maiden  lane,  to  wLich  place  he  one  evening  entreated 
Mie  to  accompany  bim,  that  be  might  introduce  me  to  big  friend  the  ceiebialed  Gieek 
Professor  Poison,  who,  aa  well  as  Moorhead,  was  so  completely  intoncated,  that  tba 
Fiolfnoi  took  me  foi  Moorbead,  and  Mooibead  mistook  tlie  Piofeuor  for  me. — AatO' 
liagraphi/  ef  Thoiaas  Dibdin, 


3  CuLLOTEH.— Tbe  FranciBCBni  to  be  B 
«( the  lehgiooa  ordere,  and  in  rank  of  life,  as  well  ai  in  an. 
of  the  drega  of  the  people  in  all  c 
EagtiA  »>  Italg." 
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LIJERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  first  number  of  a  Series  of  Lithographic  Views  in  the  Braadls,  together  with 
Scenes  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  will  be  accom* 
panied  by  letter-press  description,  under  the  superintendance  of  Baron  Humboldt. 

A  Selection  of  Architectural  and  other  Ornaments,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian* 
drawn  on  Stone  from  the  Originals,  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Hoskins,  architects,  in 
eight  paits. 

A  New  Work  of  the  celebrated  Le  Bnin,  on  Comparative  Physiognomy,  is  about 
to  be  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  highly  curious,  developing  the  relation  between  the 
human  physiognomy  and  that  of  the  brute  creation. 

Views  in  the  Madeiras,  in  Twenty-six  highly-finished  Drawings  on  Stone,  by  Messrs. 
Westall,  Nicholson,  Harding,  Villeneuve,  Gauci,  &c.  from  Sketches  taken  on  the 
Spot ;  and  illustrating  the  most  interesting  objects  and  scenes  of  the  Islands. 

Absurdities  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  illustrated  by  many  humorous  designs.  By  A* 
Crowquill.     Post  octavo. 

The  third  Number  of  Views  in  Scotland,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Nicholson,  Esq.  will 
be  shortly  published. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid ;  containing  the  first  six,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Books,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Pr.  Simson.  Adapted  to  elementary  instruction  by 
the  introduction  of  Symbols.  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Are  in. 
the  press,  and  will  very  shortly  appear. 

In  a  few  days,  in  octavo,  A  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  England, 
against  the  Principles  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  and  his  Associates. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Hackney,  has  in  the  press,  his  Questions  in  Roman  History. 

In  the  press.  The  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  from  its  earliest  Invention  to  the 
present  Time.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings,  made 
expressly  for  this  Work,  by  Elijali  Galloway,  Engineer. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  weekly  numbers,  A  History  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  Parts  adjacent.  By  Thomas  Allen, 
Author  of  the  History  of  Lambeth,  &c.  &cc,  Biustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  of 
Rare  Plans,  Antiquities,  Views,  Public  Buildings,  &c. 

Thirty  Views  in  Rome,  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  Pinelli,  of  Rome.  Printed  in 
Gold,  in  a  newly -invented  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  Books  with  the  Double  Translation,  already  published,  (Cicero  and 
Voltaire,)  various  other  works  are  announced  as  forthcoming  upon  the  same  plan. 
In  the  German  and  Italian — Selections  from  various  Authors,  ascending  from  the 
easiest  to  the  more  difficult.  In  Latin — ^Eutropius.  In  Greek — ^The  Anabuis  of 
Xenophon,  &c.     • 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beltrami  has  in  the  press,  2  volumes  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  America ; 
which  will  include  his  remarkable  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

Another  Life  of  Napoleon  is  spoken  of,  notwithstanding  the  expected  early  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Volume  the  Fourth.  Illustrated  with  about 
two  hundred  Engravings. 

The  Health  of  the  Aged.  A  Treatise  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  those  Disorders 
incidental  to  Old  Age.     Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  A,  Salgues,  Physician. 

Memoirs  of  Lewis  Holberg;  written  by  himself.  With  Introduction  and  Sequel. 
Being  Vol.  XII.  of  "  Autobiography."  Price  3s.  6d.  in  boards,  with  a  Portrait 
by  Scriven. 

Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  a  Swindler  and  Thief,  now  transported  for  the 
second^ime,  and  for  life,  to  New  South  Wales.  Second  Edition.  Being  Vol.  XIII. 
of  "  Autobiography."     Ss.  6d»  boards. 

Memoirs  of  John  Creichton,  William  Gifford,  and  Thomas  EUwood.  Forming  VoL 
XI.  of  *•  Autobiography."     3s.  6d,  in  boards,  with  a  Portrait  by  Scriven. 

The  Convert.     13mo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies.    By  the  late  Mrs.  Barbauld.    13mo.   Ts,  6tU 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    By  WilUam  Rae  Wilson,   l  voL  8vo. 

The  Quality  Papers.    Vol.  I. 


FiiisiONiBLK  Cosvias*TiON. — Tbere  wM  B  UgliUieic,  ■  gaiety,  tioi 
Diockety  of  Ktf  and  atbeia.  thai  reigried  UtToughout  the  coaTGnation,  ua  ma  ao 
gnicral,  that  it  teemed  alone  the  language  of  goad  bree^g. — HUcorieUa,  by  tk» 
Authtruf  "  TU  Engiith  in  Itals" 

The  cELEBBiTED  Gbeek  PnOFEseoH  PoRsDN. — Moorfaead  had  lunallj  leRded 
Terynear  the  ciJer-celltu  in  Maiden  lane,  tn  wLich  place  he  one  eiening  entramUd 
bie  to  ecc6m|mav  liixi,  that  lie  might  introduce  me  to  his  fiiend  the  celebrated  Gnck 
ProfeHBOr  Foibou,  who,  as  well  as  niootbpad,  was  bo  completely  intoxicated,  that  tha 
FrofesBor  took  me  fot  Aloorhead,  and  Alooihead  mistook  the  Frofeisor  for  me. — AytP- 
biagraphf/  if  Thomai  Diidin. 


Franciiican  S»ns  CuiLOTEi,— The  F 
of  the  religiana  ordeiB,  and  ia  rank  of  life,  a  _,         .      ._ 

of  the  drega  of  tLe  people  in  all  couatriee. — /fiitin-icllB,   bg  lb  AuiIuit  ^  "  Tk^ 
inglah  ht  Ualy." 
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The  first  number  of  a  Series  of  Lithographic  Views  in  the  Brazils,  together  with 
Scenes  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  will  be  accom* 
panied  by  letter-press  description,  under  the  superintendance  of  Baron  Humboldt. 

A  Selection  of  Architectural  and  other  Ornaments,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian* 
drawn  on  Stone  from  the  Originals,  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Hoskins,  architects,  in 
eight  paits. 

A  New  Work  of  the  celebrated  Le  Bnin,  on  Comparative  Physiognomy,  is  about 
to  be  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  highly  curious,  developing  the  relation  between  the 
human  physiognomy  and  that  of  the  briite  creation. 

Views  in  the  Madeiras,  in  Twenty-six  highly-finished  Drawings  on  Stone,  by  Messrs. 
Westall,  Nicholson,  Harding,  Villeneuve,  Gauci,  &c.  from  Sketches  taken  on  the 
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JUDSON'S  MISSION  TO  THE  BUBMAN  EMPIRE.* 

If  missionaries  do  little  good  in  the  countries  upon  which  they 
hestow  their  pious  labours,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  return  home* 
is  equally  unheneficial.  Though  the  exertions  of  years  are,  perhaps, 
spent  upon  a  single  equivocal  convert,  whose  Christianity  lasts  only  as 
long  as  the  ruin,  the  gunpowder,  or  the  hatchets  of  his  zealous 
teacher ;  yet  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  the  missionary  does  not 
fail  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners*  the  character,  and 
country  of  his  residence.  When  he  happens  to  he  well  informed  and 
intelligent,  he  often  mixes  up  with  the  religious  history  of  his 
endeavours,  profane  reports  of  much  interest  and  value.  To  this 
source  we  are  indebted  for  many  curious  accounts  of  distant  and- 
imperfectly  known  regions,  from  the  earliest  lettei^s  of  the  missions 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus  down  to  the  latest  report  of  the  London' 
Missionary  Society.  In  addition  to  this  accidental  utility  of  missionary 
writings,  they  possess  another  feature  of  interest;  though  we  may  dis- 
approve the  design  of  attempting  to  spread  our  own  faith  in  this  .man*, 
ner,  or  doubt  the  probability  of  success ;  it  is  always  a  spectacle  which 
fills  the  breast  with  a  generous  delight,  to  behold  the  operations  of 
unwearied  zeal,  of  indefatigable  perseverance,  of  unshaken  courage. 
It  is  an  improving  exercise  of  -the  heart  to  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  well-meant  eflEbtts;  o^a 
stern  and  undeviating  pursuit  of,  at  least,  a  vixtuous  object.  .And 
in  the  case  of  missionaries,  to  view  it  in  its  most  simple  light>  thew 
is  much  of  romance — they  are  knight-erTants,  who,impdUed  by  a  dis- 
interested love  of  their  kind,  go  forth  to  succour  the  distressed,  to 
lead  wanderers  into  the  right  path,  and  to  proclaim  the  glory  and 
surpassing  excellence,  not  of  a  frail  woman,  but  of  an  eternal  and 
saving  faith.  They  encounter  hardships  more  appalling;  than  lance 
and  coat  of  mail  can  either  inflict  or  bear ;  the  tyrants  or  the  savages 

*  An  Account  of  tlie  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Barman  Empire,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Gentleman  in  London.  By  Am\  fi*  Judson,  Second 
Edition.    London.     Butterworth.     1827. 
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they  meet  with  are  more  formidable  than  armed  antagonists— 4han 
even  the  giant  ensconced  behind  his  walls  of  brass.  The  sinking  and 
fainting  of  heart  which  sometimes  must  attend  lone  exertions  in  a 
distant  and  uncivilized  land — sickness  among  those  who  cannot  sym- 
pathize with,  but  may  take  advantage  of,  weakness— disappointment-  at 
unexpected  failure-— even  religious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  or  utility 
of  their  labours,  hard  fare,  treachery,  and  constant  apprehension 
for  life^  which  Is  worst  than  death ;  these,  all  these,  and  worse,  are 
to  be  bdme  by  the  Christian  knight  errant,  who  sallies  forth  to  fight 
the  battles  of  his  faith  in  strange  lands.  The  little  work  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  contains  the  wanderings  and 
achievements  of  as  valorous  a  Baptist  knight  as  ever  beat  a  cushion 
or  wielded  a  bible ;  not  forgetting  the  exploits  of  the  great  Michael 
Schwartz :  his  name  is  Dr«  Judson,  and  the  record  of  his  deeds  is 
written  by  his  faithful  and  worthy  squire,  Ann  H.  Judson ;  that  is, 
profanely  speaking,  his  wife.  The  history  which  Mrs.  Judson  has 
composed,  is  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  persevering  e£Ebrts  of 
Dr.  Judson  and  his  wife  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  Burman  empire. 
The  meritorious  exertions  of  the  worthy  pair,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
very  favourable  specimens  of  their  class,  are  told  in  a  simple  and 
affecting  manner  by  the  letter-writer,  and  the  information  inciaentally 
derived  respecting  the  Burmese  is  curious  and  important.  In  the 
following  article  we  propose  to  condense  the  more  remarkable  par- 
ticulara  both  of  the  personal  history  of  the  missionaries  and  the  more 
general  information  of  which  we  have  spoken,  into  a  short  narrative 
of  their  progress  in  the  great  work  of  proselytism. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Judson  graduated  at  one  of  the  American  nniver^ 
sities,  he  commenced  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  certain  Deistical  notions,  which  provi- 
dential circumstances  on  his  journey  led  him  to  question.  His  eagerness 
to  settle  these  doubts  was  such,  that  he  could  not  continue  his  tour, 
but  returned  to  his  father's  house  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  this  trait  in  his 
character,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  likely  to  lie  idle  in  his  brain.  It  might  have  been 
expected  to  show  itself  in  a  devouring  zeal — in  a  restless  passion  to 
recover  others  from  the  awful  state  that  he  had  himself  just  escaped. 
He  had,  however,  too  much  good  sense  not  to  perceive  that  ballast 
was  as  necessary  as  wind  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  determined 
not  to  attempt  active  measures  till  he  had  stored  his  mind  with 
religious  knowledge.  He  entered  a  theological  seminary  at  Andover, 
Massachnsets,  and  soon  gained  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  ob* 
tained  an  interest  in  Christ. 

The  perusal  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  *<  Star  in  the  East,"  first  led  Mr. 
Jndson's  thoughts  to  an  Eastern  mission.  The  idea  had  no  sooner 
been  conceived  than  it  ^'harassed  his  mind,  and  he  felt  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  some  attempt  to  rescue  the 
perishing  millions  of  the  East."  For  this  is  the  form  which  a 
restless  love  of  adventure  assumes,  in  the  mind  of  an  enthusiast 
tager  for  new  scenes  and  exciting  incidents. 

In  the  winter  of  18l2,Mr.and  Mrs.  Judson, accompanied  by  a  brother 
nussionary  and  his  wife,  embarked  from  Salem,  in  America,  and  arrived 
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in  May  at  Calcutta.  This  was  unckr  Lord  Mitito'i  adfnndstratidnj 
and  he  was  no  friend  to  missionaries.  The  captain  had  orders  to  taJko 
back  his  religious  passengers,  under  pain  of  being  refused  a  port- 
clearance.  After  much  difficulty  and  annoyance,  toe  poof  missionary 
and  his  wife  were  permitted  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Isle  of  fVaneOi 
a  place  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company.  Aftef  remaining 
three  months  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Mr.  Judson  once  more  Ventured 
within  the  power  of  the  Company,  and  Sailed  fot  Madras.  He  tdOk 
the  precaution,  however,  of  ascertaining  what  shipd  w&f&  in  thd 
Madras  roads ;  and  finding  one  bound  for  Rango6n,in  Burmah,  which 
would  sail  before  the  Supreme  Government  could  get  iniformation  o^ 
his  arrival,  he  landed.  A  mission  to  the  Burman  empire  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  most  formidable  tindertdklng,  and  at  Madras  Mr. 
Judson  was  strenuously  dissuaded  from  attemptiug  it.  But  now  Mf. 
Judson  saw  **  the  hand  of  Providence  pointing  to  that  region  as  th6 
scene  of  his  future  labours."  In  /a^-language,  we  suppose  this  nieafls 
that  the  pious  missionary's  zeal  was  roused  by  the  fortunate  opportunity 
thus  presented  of  sailing  directly  to  a  strange  land  where  he  mlgtiic 
immediately  commence  .his  exertions.  The  aspect  of  Raugo<>n  Wfis 
cheerless,  and  to  them  most  disheartening.  A  mission  had  been 
once  established  here,  and  a  house  had  been  built.  To  this  plac6 
the  worthy  couple  repaired,  and  *^  soon  found,*'  in  spite  of  the  mdati- 
choly  and  wretchedness  which  marked  their  afrival,  ^that  it  was  in 
their  hearts  to  live  and  die  with  the  Burmans."  They  applied  th6m- 
solves  to  the  study  of  the  language ;  and  as  there  was  no  teacher  whd 
knew  both  English  and  Burman,  they  could  only  learn  the  names  of 
things  by  pointing  to  them,  and  on  hearing  the  appropriate  name^ 
patting  it  down  in  Roman  letters,  and  mastering  it  As  well  as  they 
conld.  Mrs.  Carey,  a  native  of  Ava,  but  of  Europ^n  detraction, 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  honsehold,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
servants,  which  relieved  the  missionary's  wife!  from  an  awkward  per- 
plexity, and  left  her  to  join  her  husband  in  the  study  of  Bbitnese. 
Women  in  this  country,  though  actually  possessing  as  much  real 
power  as  elsewhere,  are  formally  considered  as  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  stronger  sex.  The  teacher  of  the  missionary  cons^uetttly  tlxmght 
it  unworthy  of  him  to  instruct  a  female;  her  perseverance,  and  Mr.  Jud*' 
sou's  request,  however,  prevailed  on  him  to  condescend  to  th^  task. 

Though  they  were  content  with  the  place  where  their  lot  had  &llen, 
the  report  given  of  it  is  not  narticularly  eneoaraj^ng.  "Thirteen 
months  have  been  spent,"  says  Mrs.  Jodson^  "in  the  cruel  avaricioua 
benighted  country  of  Burmah,  without  a  single  ChrivtiiM  friend  or 
female  companion  of  any  kind/'  '^Our  home,"  she  continiiesy  ^is  in 
the  mission-house  built  by  the  English  Baptist  Society,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  Messrs.  Chater  and  Carey  in  this  country.  It  h  }^rge  and 
conveniently  situated  in  a  rural  plac^  about  half  a  mile  from  fh^  waits 
of  the  town.  We  have  gardens  enclosed,  containifig  about  two  aeree 
of  ground,  full  of  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds.  In  the  dry  season 
onr  situation  is  very  agreeable.  We  often  enjoy  a  pteasant  walk 
within  our  own  enclosure,  or  in  some  of  the  adjoining  villages.''  Tll# 
country  presented  a  rich  and  heantifol  aspect^  helflf  «V«ry  where 
covered  with  vegetation,  and,  at  they  thoujfht,  only  tWinttfltf  <nilti- 
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vation  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  drawn  by  the  missionary's  wife  in  equally  flattering  colours. 

''  But  the  poor  natives  have  little  inducement  to  labour^  or  to  accumulate 
property^  as  it  would  probably  be  taken  from  them  by  their  oppressive 
rulers. — Many  of  them  live  on  leaves  and  vegetables^  wnich  grow  sponta^ 
neously^  and  some  actually  die  with  hunger.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
quite  a  famine.  Every  article  of  provision  is  extremely  high;  therefore 
many  are  induced  to  steal  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  There  are  constant 
robberies  and  murders  committed.  Scarcely  a  night  passes,  but  houses  are 
broken  open^  and  things  stolen ;  but  our  trust  and  confidence  are  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  can  easily  preserve  and  protect  us,  though  a  host 
should  encamp  about  us." — ^p.  19. 

This  account  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  Colonel  Symes's  report; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  a  sea  port,  and 
moreover  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  outlaws  and  runaways  of  all  that 

Sart  of  Asia.     The  above  extract  is  made  from  a  part  of  a  journal 
ated  in  July,  1813. 

Of  this  journal,  partly  written  by  Mr.  Judson,  and  partly  by  his 
wife,  with  connecting  links  solely  by  the  lady,  are  the  letters  chiefly 
composed. 

Under  the  date  September  28th,  1824,  which  is  about  two  years  and 
a  half  after  their  departure  from  America,  and  thirteen  months  after 
their  arrival  in  fiurmah,  there  is  the  following  entry  recording  the 
solitary  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  minister's  sole  congre- 
gation being  his  better  half. 

'^  This  is  the  first  Sabbath  that  we  have  united  in  commemorating  the 
dying  love  of  Christ  at  his  table.  Though  but  two  in  number,  we  fe^  the 
command  as  binding,  and  the  privilege  as  great,  as  though  there  were  more; 
and  we  have  indeed  found  it  refreshing  to  our  souls."— p.  22. 

December  llth  in  the  same  year,  an  introduction  of  Mrs.  Judson 
to  the  viceroy's  lady  took  place,   and    proved  of  great  advantage 
subsequently.     The  circumstances  of  the  interview  arc  described  in  a  * 
pleasing  manner : — 

'^  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  visited  the  wife  of  the  viceroy.  I 
was  introduced  to  her  by  a  French  lady  who  has  frequently  visited  her. 
Wben  we  first  arrived  at  the  government-house,  she  was  not  up,  consequently 
we  had  to  wait  some  time.  But  the  inferior  wives  of  the  viceroy  diverted 
us  much  by  their  curiosity,  in  minutely  examining  every  thing  we  had  on, 
and  by  trying  on  our  gloves  and  bonnets,  &c.  At  last  her  highness  made  her 
appearance,  dressed  richly  in  the  Burman  fashion,  with  a  long  silver  pipe  in 
her  mouth,  smoking.  At  her  appearance,  all  the  other  wives  took  their  seats 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  sat  in  a  crouching  posture,  without  speaking. 
She  received  me  very  politely,  took  me  by  the  hand,  seated  me  upon  a  mat, 
and  herself  by  me.  She  excused  herself  for  not  coming  in  sooner,  saying 
she  was  unwelL  One  of  the  women  brought  her  a  bunch  of  flowers,  of 
which  she  took  several  and  ornamented  my  cap.  She  was  very  inquisitive 
whether  I  had  a  husband  and  children,  whether  I  was  my  husband's  first 
wife — ^meaning  by  tbis,  whether  I  was  the  highest  among  them,  supposing 
that  Mr.  Judson,  like  the  Burmans,  had  many  wives — and  whether  1 
intended  tarrying  long  in  this  country. 

"  When  the  viceroy  came  in  I  really  trembled;  for  I  never  before  beheld 
such  a  savage  looking  creature.    His  long  robe  and  enormous  spear  not  a 
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little  increased  ray  dread.  He  spoke  to  me,  however,  very  condescendindy, 
and  asked  if  I  would  drink  some  riim  or  wine.  When  1  arose  to  go,  her 
highness  again  took  my  hand,  told  me  she  was  happy  to  see  me,  that  I  must 
come  to  see  her  every  day.  She  led  me  to  the  door;  I  made  my  salaam, 
and  departed.  My  only  object  in  visiting  her  was,  that  if  we  should  get 
into  any  difficulty  with  the  Burmans,  I  could  have  access  to  her,  when 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  Judson  to  have  an  audience  with 
the  viceroy." — ^pp.  22 — ^24. 

When  Mr.  Judson  presented  himself  in  his  turn  before  the  viceroy, 
he  did  not  meet  with  so  agreeable  a  reception.  His  highness  scarcely 
deigned  to  look  upon  him.  The  fact  being  that  Englishmen  are  no 
uncommon  sight  in  Rangoon ;  whereas  an  Englishwoman  was  a  great 
curiosity. 

In  the  January  of  next  year,  (1816,)  the  missionary  moves  into  the 
town,  partly,  as  is  stated,  out  of  fear  of  robbers,  and  partly  to  be 
more  among  the  common  people,  from  whom  he  expected  his  harvest. 
The  police  of  Rangoon  seems  certainly  to  be  very  imperfect.  A  band 
of  fifteen  robbers  attacked  a  house  in  the  night  near  to  the  one  the 
missionary  had  just  left,  and  after  stabbing  the  owner,  gutted  the 
house  of  its  contents.  The  robbers  were  armed  with  knives,  spears, 
and  guns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  visited  the  man  who  had  been 
stabbed,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  appeared  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  affliction.  The  poor  man  was  most  desi* 
rous  that  Mr.  Judson  would  inform  him,  by  feeling  his  pulse,  whether 
he  would  live.  "  All  these  things  teach  us,"  says  Mrs.  Judson,  "  the 
great  need  of  the  Gospel  among  this  poor  people/'  But  do  not  these 
things  occur  now  and  then,  in  countries  where  the  Gospel  has  already 
been  taught  ?  It  appears  that  the  robbers  were  speedily  apprehended 
and  punished,  circumstances  which  do  not  invariably  follow  crime  in 
more  civilized  countries. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  robbery  committed  a  few  days  ago,  the  viceroy 
ordered  seven  thieves  to  be  executed.  It  was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution.  Thev  were  tied  up  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  then  cut 
open,  and  left  with  their  Dowels  hanging  out.  They  are  to  remain  a  spectacle 
to  others  for  three  days,  and  then  be  buried.  Their  immortal  souls  entered 
the  eternal  world  without  ever  having  heard  of  Him,  who  was  put  to  death 
as  a  malefactor,  to  save  the  guilty. 

*'  A  native  of  respectability  came  to  our  house  soon  after  the  execution, 
and  Mr.  Judson  asked  him  where  the  souls  of  the  robbers  had  gone?.  He 
said  he  did  not  know;  and  asked  if  the  souls  of  wicked  men  did  not  enter 
into  other  bodies,  and  live  in  this  world  again?  Mr.  Judson  told  him  no, 
but  they  were  fixed,  immoveably,  in  another  state  of  existence." — p.  25. 

January  22. — The  strangers  witnessed  a  Burmese  funeral,  which  is 

described  in  the  journal: — 

''  To-day  we  have  witnessed  the  Burman  ceremonies  of  burying  a  person 
of  rank  and  respectability.  He  was  nephew  to  the  present  viceroy,  and  son 
of  a  neighbouring  governor.  He  was  Killed  in  Rfmgoon,  acddentidly,  by 
the  discharge  of  his  gun.  The  procession  commenced  by  a  num1)er  of 
Burmans,  armed  with  spears  and  bamboos,  to  keep  the  crowd  in  order. 
Some  of  the  inferior  members  of  government  succeeded ;  then  all  the  articles 
of  use  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  deceased,  such  as  bds  beetle  box,  drinking 
cup,  looking-glass,  &c.  The  father  and  train  preceded;  the  wife,  mother^ 
and  sisters  followed  the  corpse  in  palanquins.  The  viceroy,  his  wife,  and 
family,  on  large  elephants,  conduded  the  procession.    The  crowd,  which 
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principal  inhabitants  of  Rangoon  were  present;  yet  there  was  as  perfimt 
order  ai|d  regularity  ss  could  nsve  been  observed  in  a  Christian  country. 

"  The  corpse  was  carried  some  way  out  of  town^  to  a  larse  pagod»«  ^nd 
burnt>  when  the  bones  were  collected  to  be  buried.  At  the  place  of  buming 
great  quantities  of  fruity  cloth,  and  money,  were  distributed  among  the 
poor,  by  the  parents  of  the  deceased  youth.'  — ^pp.  S5,  86. 

One  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  funeral,  was  the  governor  of 
the  province  which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Rangoon, 
the  province  of  Dalla:  he  was  murdered  on  his  return  home.  The 
manner  of  the  assassination  is  described  in  the  journal,  but  it  is 
attributed  to  a  cause,  which,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  from  other 
sources,  of  the  way  in  which  the  government  of  Ava  is  managed,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  consider  as  unfounded,  or  resting  perhaps  only 
on  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  a  sea-*port  distant  from  the  capital. 

**  This  governor  was  returning  from  the  great  funeral  above  mentionedf 
and  had  nearly  reached  his  house,  when  a  man  on  a  sudden  started  up,  and 
with  one  stroke,  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  In  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  his  attendants,  the  murderer  escaped.  He  was,  however,  found, 
and  the  plot  discovered.  It  had  its  origin  with  the  head  stewurd  of  the 
governor,  who  intended,  after  the  execution  of  his  master,  to  seize  on  his 
property,  go  up  to  the  king,  and  buy  the  office  which  his  master  had  lat^v 
occupied.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  above  confession  extortea 
from  him.  He  was  afterwards  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  having 
most  of  his  bones  broken,  and  left  to  languish  out  his  miserable  existence 
in  a  prison,  in  chains.  He  lived  five  or  six  days  in  this  terrible  condidon. 
All  who  were  concerned  with  him  were  punished  in  various  ways.  The 
immense  propert;^  of  this  governor  goes  to  the  king,  as  he  left  no  children, 
though  several  wives  remam." — ^pp.  S6,  37. 

In  spite  of  robberies,  murder,  and  a  fire,  which  destroyed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Rangoon,  the  missionary  and  his  wife  pursue  their 
S reparations  for  t^achipg  and  preaching  with  vigour  and  cheerfulness, 
(rs.  Judson  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  their  oe« 
oupations ; 

^^  I  can  assure  you  that  we  find  much  pleasure  in  our  employment.  Could 
you  look  into  a  large  open  room,  which  we  call  a  verandah,  you  would  see 
Mr.  Judson  bent  over  his  table,  covered  with  Burman  books,  with  his 
teacher  at  his  side,  a  venerable  looking  man,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with  a 
doth  wrapped  round  his  middle,  and  a  handkerchief  on  his  head.^-Thej' 
talk  and  chatter  all  day  long,  with  hardly  any  cessation. 

'^  My  mornings  are  busuy  employed  in  giving  directions  to  the  servants, 
providing  food  tor  the  family,  &c. 

^^  At  ten,  my  teacher  comes,  when,  were  you  present,  you  might  see  me 
in  an  inner  room,  at  one  side  of  my  study  taole,  and  my  teacher  the  other, 
reading  Burman,  writing,  talking,  &c.  I  have  many  more  interruptiaBa 
than  Mr.  Judson,  as  I  have  the  entire  management  of  the  family.  This  I 
took  on  mvself,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Judson's  attending  more  closely  to^  the 
study  of  the  language;  yet  I  have  found,  by  a  }rear's  experience,  that  it  is 
the  most  direct  way  I  could  have  taken  to  acquire  the  languaffe;  as  I  am 
frequently  obliged  to  speak  Burman  all  day.  I  can  talk  and  understand 
others  better  than  Mr.  Judson,  though  he  knows  more  about  the  nature  and 
construction  of  the  language." — pp.  29,  30. 

Under  the  date  of  the  above  extract,  September  3,  the  arrival  pf 
Q.  new  viceroy  is  recorded ;  a  matter  always  of  mach  consequence  to 
the  migsion;  for  ia  hi9  breath  Iny  the  fitte  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Md 


Mrs.  Judsou.  The  new  viceroy  und  bi3  wife  appear  to  have  behaved 
to  them  with  much  familiarity  and  kindnese.  On  moving  to  hit  n^w 
house,  he  asked  all  the  English  and  French  in  Rangoon  to  dinner^ 
when  he  and  his  wife  exerted  themselves  to  amus«  their  company. 
When  Mrs.  Judson  was  asked  to  dance,  she  declined  on  the  ground 
of  her  husband  being  a  teacher,  an  answer  that  was  deemed  suf^- 
ficient.  The  vicereine  then  asked  what  kind  of  teacher  Mr.  Judson 
might  he.  His  wife  told  her  that  he,  in  their  idioms  was  a  sacred  teacheri 
that  is,  a  teacher  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Burmese  entertain  the 
greatest  respect  for  their  priests,  and  Mrs.  Judson  thus  accounts  for 
the  marked  attention  they  received  from  her  ladyship.  After  men* 
tioning  these  little  incidents,  Mrs.  Judson  goes  on  to  lament  that 
she  has  no  good  news  to  tell  of  the  conversion  of  the  Burmans,  or 
of  their  eagerness  to  hear  the  will  of  God.  They  often  converped 
with  their  teachers  and  servants  on  the  subject  of  their  visiting  the 
country,  and  on  its  being  said  by  the  missionary  that  if  they  (the 
Burmese)  were  to  die  in  their  present  state,  they  would  surely  be  lost, 
the  answer  was:  ^*Our  religion  is  good  for  us,  yours  for  you." 
This  passage  is  written  after  more  than  two  years'  residence  in  Rangoon^ 
and  vet  it  is  added,  "  This  climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
world.  There  are  only  two  months  in  the  year  when  it  is  severely 
hot.''  But  Rangoon  was  the  grave  of  many  thousands  of  our  soldiers* 
who  fell  victims  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  late  war. 

Under  the  head  of  September  9th,  1815,  Mr.  Judson  records  in 
his  journal  a  visit  he  received  from  Mr.  Baba  Sheen,  an  aged  Armenian, 
high  in  office  under  government.  This  is  doubtless  thcBaba  Sheen  whp 
accompanied  Colonel  Symes  from  Rangoon  to  Umerapooray  the  capital 
at  that  time,  and  of  whom  we  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  narrative  of 
his  emhassy.  With  Mr.  Judson,  Baba  Sheen  talked  of  religion,  and 
seems  to  have  somewhat  ruffled  the  missionary  by  hiB  shallow  notions 
of  Christianity.  <*Here,"  said  Baba  Sheen,  pointing  to  bis  wrist, 
^*  here  is  the  root  of  the  religion.  This  finger  is  the  Armenian  church. 
this  the  Roman  Catholic,  this  the  English,  &c.  All  are  the  same* 
Mr.  Judson  told  him  that  the  Bible  was  indeed  the  same,  but  that 
those  only  who  adhered  to  its  dictates  would  be  saved.  "  Aye/'  said 
Baba  Sheen,  apparently  feeling  this  was  dangerous  ground,  ^^you 
cannot  speak  the  language  fluently.  I  cannot  understand  you  well. 
When  you  can  talk  hetter^  come  and  see  me  often,  and  I  shall  get 
wisdom/*  " I  was  ready  to  reply,"  says  the  missionary,  "Poor  man, 
ere  that  time  comes,  you  will  probably  be  in  the  grave;  but  contented 
myself  with  lifting  up  my  heart  unto  my  God." 

September  30th. — ^We  find  a  report  of  a  very  diiferent  kind  of 
conversation.  The  theologian  here  met  with  a  more  equal  match: 
he  is  the  historian  of  his  own  victories,  and  therefore  some  allpwaoiee 
must  be  made  for  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

"  Had  the  following  conversation  with  my  teacher.  This  man  has  been 
with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sensible,  learned^  and  candid 
man,  that  I  have  ever  found  among  the  Burmans.    He  is  forty-seven  year^ 

of  age,  and  his  name  Oo  Ouncmeng.     I  began  by  saying,  Mr.  J k 

dead.  Oo.— I  have  heard  so.  J.— His  soul  m  lost,  I  MvL  Oo.-^Wttw 
so  ?  J.— He  was  not  a  diaeiple  of  Cbijst.  Oo^^How  do  ym  know  that ) 
You  could  not  9ee  his  i^ul*   J«^09w4py<mfcuow  whether  the  i^|;^<b# 
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mango  tree  is  good  ?  You  cannot  see  it;  but  you  can  judse  Inr  the  froit  on  iti 
branches.  Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J  was  not  a  disciple  of  Christy  becanae 
his  words  and  actions  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disciple.  Oo. — ^And  so  all 
who  are  not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether  BumianB  or 
foreigners.  Oo. — This  is  hard.  J. — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed;  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  parents  and  all,  to  tell  yon  of 
Christ.  I^e  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little^ 
he  said,l  now  is  it  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate  above  aD 
men?  J. — ^Are  not  all  men  sinners,  and  deserving  of  punishment  in  a 
future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes ;  all  must  suffer,  in  some  future  state,  for  the  sins 
they  commit.  The  punishment  follows  the  crime,  as  surely  as  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox.  J. — Now,  according  to  the 
Burman  system,  there  is  no  escape.  According  to  the  Christian  syBtem 
there  is.  Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinners ;  has  borne  their 
sins ;  and  now  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  become  his  disciples^  are 
released  from  the  punishment  they  deserve.  At  death  they  are  received 
into  heaven,  and  are  happy  for  ever.  Oo. — That  I  will  never  believe.  My 
mind  is  very  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all  existence  involves  in 
itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  J. — Teacher,  there  are  two 
evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  and 
annihilation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future  existence 
is  alone  good.  Oo. — I  admit  that  it  is  best,  if  it  could  be  perpetual ;  but  it 
cannot  be.  Whatever  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misery,  and  destruction. 
Nigban  is  the  only  permanent  good,  and  tnat  good  has  been  attained  by 
Gaudama,  the  last  deity.  J. — If  there  be  not  an  eternal  Being,  you  cannot 
account  for  any  thing.  Whence  this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  r  Oo«— Fate. 
J. — Fate!  the  cause  must  always  be  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this 
table;  see,  also,  that  ant  under  it:  suppose  I  were  invisible;  would  a  wise 
man  say  the  ant  raised  it?  Now  Fate  is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  wordj 
that  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  AYhat  is  fate?  Oo. — ^The 
fate  of  creatures,  is  the  influence  which  uieir  good  or  bad  deeds  have 
on  their  future  existence.  J. — If  influence  be  exerted,  there  must  be  an 
exerter.  If  there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  determiner.  Oo.—- 
No ;  there  is  no  determiner.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Con- 
sider this  point.  It  is  a  main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an 
execution  of  a  purpose,  there  must  be  an  agent.  Oo. — Q After  a  little 
thought^!  I  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided  and  hard,  and  unless  yoa 
tell  me  something  more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe.  J. — ^Well, 
teacher,  I  wish  you  to  believe,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  yours.  I  daily 
pray  the  true  Grod  to  give  you  light,  that  you  may  believe.  IFhether 
you  will  ever  believe  in  this  world,  I  don't  know ;  but  when  you  die,  I 
know  you  will  believe  what  I  now  say.  You  will  then  appear  before  the 
Grod  you  now  deny.    Oo. — I  don't  know  that." — pp.  39—41. 

The  charge  of  talking  bad  Burman,  made  against  Mr.  Judson  by 
Baba  Sheen,  might  at  the  time  be  true:  the  missionary's  industry  and  , 
perseverance  gradually  but  surely  destroyed  all  foundation  for  it. 
The  difficulties  of  mastering  the  Burman  seem,  however,  to  be  great, 
and  to  have  put  Mr.  Judson's  patience  to  a  severe  trial.  He  avows 
that  when  he  reflects  on  the  two  or  three  years  he  has  spent  on  A  B  C, 
and  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  he  is  dispirited,  and  that  hja 
views  of  the  "  missionary  object "  are  indeed  different  from  what  they 
were  when  he  was  first  "set  on  fire  by  Buchanan's  Star  in  the  East;*' 
but  then  he  reconciles  himself  by  thinking  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
is  not  granted  in  these  times ;  and  that  some  one  must  acquire  the 
language,  some  one  must  translate  the  Scriptures,  some  one  must 
preachy  or  how  can  the  Burmans  be  saved?    Some  of  the  principal 
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difficulties  of  mastering  the  Burman  tongue,  are  enumerated  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  JudsoD,  dated  January  16th,  1816. 

"  I  just  now  begin  to  see  my  way  forward  in  this  language^  and  hope 
that  two  or  three  years  more  will  make  it  somewhat  familiar ;  but  I  have 
met  with  difficulties  that  I  had  no  idea  of  before  I  entered  on  the  work. 
For  a  European  or  American  to  acquire  a  living  oriental  language,  root  and 
branch,  and  make  it  his  own,  is  quite  a  dii9ferent  thing  from  his  acquiring 
a  cognate  language  of  the  west,  or  any  of  the  dead  languages,  as  they  are 
studied  in  the  schools.  One  circumstance  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.  I 
once  had  occasion  to  devote  a  few  months  to  the  study  of  the  French.  I 
have  now  been  above  two  years  engaged  in  the  Burman.  But  if  I  were  to 
chuse  between  a  Burman  and  a  French  book,  to  be  examined  in,  without 
previous  study,  I  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  choose  the  French. 
When  we  take  up  a  western  language,  the  similarity  in  the  characters^  in 
very  many  terms,  in  many  modes  of  expression,  and  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  sentences,  its  being  in  fair  print,  (a  circumstance  we  hardly  think  of,) 
and  the  assistance  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  instructors,  render  the 
work  comparatively  easy.  But  when  we  take  up  a  language  spoken  by  a 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  whose  very  thoughts  run  in  channels 
diverse  from  ours,  and  whose  modes  of  expression  are  consequently  all  new 
and  uncouth;  when  we  find  the  letters  and  words  all  totally  destitute  of  the 
least  resemblance  to  any  language  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  these  words 
not  fairly  divided,  and  distinguished,  as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks, 
and  points,  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  sentence 
or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  when,  instead  of  clear 
characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratches  on  dried  palm  leaves 
strung  together,  and  called  a  book ;  when  we  have  no  dictionary,  and  no  in- 
terpreter to  explain  a  single  word,  and  must  get  something  of  the  language, 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  native  teacher, — 

*  Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.' 
I  had  hoped,  before  I  came  here,  that  it  would  not  be  my  lot  to  have  to  go 
alone,  without  any  guide,  in  an  unexplored  path,  especially  as  missionaries 
had  been  here  before.  But  Mr.  Chater  had  left  the  country,  and  Mr.  F. 
Carey  was  with  me  very  little,  before  he  left  the  mission  and  the  missionary 
work  altogether. 

''  I  long  to  write  something  more  interesting  and  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  the  mission ;  but  it  must  not  yet  be  expected.  It  unavoidably 
takes  several  years  to  acquire  such  a  language,  in  order  to  converse,  and 
write  intelligibly,  on  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Carey  once  told  me, 
that  after  he  had  been  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  thought  he  was  doing  very 
well,  in  conversing  and  preaching  with  the  natives,  they  (as  he  was  after- 
wards convinced)  knew  not  what  he  was  about.  A  young  missionary,  who 
expects  to  pick  up  the  language  in  a  year  or  two,  will  probably  find  tnat  he 
has  not  counted  the  cost.  If  ne  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  good 
interpreter,  he  may  be  useful  by  that  means.  But  he  will  learn,  especially 
if  he  is  in  a  new  place,  where  the  way  is  not  prepared,  and  no  previous 
ideas  communicated,  that  to  qualify  himself  to  communicate  divine  truth 
intelligibly,  by  his  voice  or  pen,  is  not  the  work  of  a  year.  However,  not- 
withstanding my  present  great  incompetency,  I  am  beginning  to  translate 
the  New  Testament,  being  extremely  anxious  to  get  some  parts  of  Scripture, 


at  least,  into  an  intelligible  shape,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  read,  as 
occasion  offers,  to  the  Burmans  with  whom  I  meet.'  — ^pp.  43 — 45. 

The  missionary  and  his  wife  were  thus  preparing  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  their  undertaking,  when  an  affliction  befel  them  which 
appears  to  have  sunk  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  worthy  pair.  It  was 
the  death  of  their  son,  an  only  child.  "  When  our  heavenly  father 
saw," — it  is  thus  religionists  of  a  certain  class  see  the  finger  of  God 


in  every  thing, — "  When  he  saw  that  we  had  converted  his  previoua 
gift  into  an  idol,  he  removed  it  from  us,  and  thereby  taught  us  the 
necessity  of  placing  our  supreme  affection  on  him."  The  notices 
that  occur  of  the  **  lost  little  Roger,"  present  a  strange  mixture  of 
religious  enthusiasm  and  maternal  affection.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mother  speaks: — 

'^  Since  worship^  I  have  stolen  away  to  a  much-loved  spot,  where  I  lore 
to  sit  and  pay  the  tribute  of  affection  to  my  lost,  darling  chud.  It  is  a  little 
enclosure  of  mango  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  small  bamboo 
house,  on  a  rising  spot  of  ground,  which  looks  down  on  the  new  made  grave 
of  our  infant  boy.  Here  I  now  sit ;  and  although  all  nature  around  wears  a 
most  romantic,  delightful  appearance,  yet  my  neart  is  sad,  and  my  teen 
frequently  stop  my  pen." — ^p.  46. 

Then  the  female  missionary  raises  her  voice : — 

'^  Behold  us,  solitary  and  alone,  with  this  one  source  of  recreation  !  TeC 
this  is  denied  us — this  must  be  removed,  to  show  us  that  we  need  no  other 
source  of  enjoyment  but  God  himself  Do  not  think,  though  I  write  thus, 
that  I  repine  at  the  dealings  of  Providence,  or  would  wish  them  to  be  other" 
wise  than  they  are.  No :  ^  though  he  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him^'  is  the 
lane;uage  I  would  adopt.  Thougn  I  say  with  the  prophet,  '  Behold,  and  see 
if  tnere  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,'  yet  I  would  also  say  with  biniy 
^  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  com* 
passions  fail  not/  God  is  the  same  when  he  afflicts,  as  when  he  is  merciftil: 
just  as  worthy  of  our  entire  trust  and  confidence  now,  as  when  he  intrusted 
us  with  the  precious  little  gift.  There  is  a  bright  side,  even  in  this  heavy 
affliction.  Our  little  Roger  is  not  lost :  the  little  bud,  which  began  to  open 
into  a  beautiful  flower,  is  now  rapidly  expanding  in  a  more  propitious  dime, 
and  reared  by  a  more  unerring  hand.  He  is  now,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  that  Saviour,  of  whom  he  was  ignorant  in  this  worlds 

and — 

"  Adores  the  grace  that  brought  him  there, 
Without  a  wish,  without  a  care  ; 
That  wash'd  his  soul  in  Calvary's  stream. 
That  shorten'd  life's  distressing  dream.'  " — ^pp.  46,  47« 

It  reflects  considerable  credit  upon  the  character  of  the  Burmese 
ladies,  that  the  vicereine  of  Rangoon  took  notice  of  this  affliction  in 
the  family  of  the  missionary,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  their 
distress.  From  the  time  that  tliey  learned  that  Mr.  Judson  was  a 
sacred  teacher,  he  ssLys,  that  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  attention.  This  is  more  than  toleration ;  which  would  only  have 
induced  them  to  refrain  from  injury.  It  speaks  a  regard  for  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  without  reference  to  the  creed  taught.  The 
vicereine,  under  the  idea  of  diverting  the  mothcr*s  grief,  conducted 
Mrs.  Judson  to  her  gardens  in  the  country,  which  are  thus  described. 

^^  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  our  little  boy,  her  highness,  the  viceroy^s: 
wife,  visited  us,  with  a  numerous  retinue.  She  really  appeared  to  syropathiae 
with  us  in  our  affliction,  and  requested  Mr.  Judson  not  to  let  it  too  mudi 
affect  his  health,  which  was  already  very  feeble.  Some  time  after  her  visits 
she  invited  us  to  go  out  into  the  country  with  her,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
health,  and  that  our  minds,  as  she  expressed  it,  might  become  cool.  We 
consented ;  and  she  sent  us  an  elephant,  with  a  howdan  upon  it,  for  our  con- 
veyance. We  went  three  or  four  miles  through  the  woods.  Sometimes  the 
small  trees  were  so  near  together,  that  our  way  was  impassable,  but  by  the 
dephant's  breaking  them  down,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  the 
word  of  the  driver.    The  scene  was  tarujy  iutereiting.    Picture  to  yourselvei^ 
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my  dear  parents,  thirty  men  with  apears  and  gona,  and  red  caps  on  their 
heads^  which  partly  covered  their  yhoulders,  tlieQ  a  huge  elephant  caparisoned 
with  a  gilt  howdah^  which  contained  a  tall,  genteel  female,  richly  oressed  in 
red  and  white  silk.  We  had  the  honour  of  riding  next  to  her  ladyship ;  after 
us,  three  or  four  elephants,  with  her  son  and  some  of  the  memhers  of  goyern- 
ment.  Two  or  three  hundred  followers^  male  and  female,  concluded  the 
procession.  Our  ride  terminated  in  the  centre  of  a  heautiful  garden  of  the 
viceroy's.  I  say  beautiful,  because  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  nature — ^art 
had  no  hand  in  it.  It  was  full  of  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  growing  wild  and 
luxuriant.  The  noble  banyan  formed  a  delightful  shade,  under  which  our 
mats  were  spread,  and  we  seated  ourselves  to  enjoy  the  scenery  around  us. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  endeavours  of  the  vicereine  to  make  our  excursion 
agreeable.  She  gathered  fruit,  and  pared  it;  culled  flowers,  and  knotted 
them,  and  presented  them  witb  her  own  hands;  which  was  a  mark  of  her 
condescension.  At  dinner  she  had  her  cloth  spread  by  ours,  nor  did  she 
refuse  to  partake  of  whatever  we  presented  her.  We  returned  in  the  evening, 
fatigued  with  riding  on  the  elephant,  delighted  with  the  country  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  Burmans,  and  dejected  and  depressed  with  dieir  super- 
stition and  idolatry*-their  darkness,  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God."-<- 
pp.  51,  52.    ■ 

It  is  not  to  be  snpposed  that  the  worthy  pair  were  thus  admitted 
Into  such  familiar  intercourse  with  powerful  grandees,  without  con- 
sidering the  chances  of  proselytism.  They  had  already  regarded  the 
vicereine  with  a  missionai^^s  eye,  but  prudential  motives  required  the 
utmost  precaution. 

*'  Though  we  have  never  said  any  thing  to  the  viceroy's  family  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  yet  they  perceive  a  great  difference  between  us  and  the 
other  foreigners  who  occasionall)r  visft  them.  Mr.  Judson  seldom  goes  to 
the  government-house,  as  it  is  easier  for  me  to  have  access  to  her  ladyship, 
than  Tor  him  to  do  business  with  the  viceroy.  She  treats  me  with  great 
familiarity ;  but  I  am  generally  reserved  and  serious  in  her  presence,  yet 
manifest  a  tender  concern  for  her  welfare,  vnth  which  she  is  much  pleased. 
I  do  not  yet  despair  of  finding  some  opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
religion  to  her,  in  such  a  waj  as  may  not  appear  intrusive  or  disgusting. 
Were  I  to  appear  before  her  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  she  would  think 
me  far  beneath  her  notice,  and  p^haps  forbid  my  approaching  bar  affain : 
therefore,  I  think  it  most  judicious  to  convince  her,  Dy  my  conduct,  Uiat  I 
am  really  different  from  other  females  who  surround  her,  and  so  far  to  gain 
her  confidence  and  affection,  that  I  can  gradually  introduce  the  subject, 
without  her  perceiving  my  ol)ject."-^pp.  52,  53. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  *'  pions  oaptaiu''  from  Bengal  offered  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  a  passage  to  Bengal.  Poor  Mr,  Judson's  health  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  temptation  of  going  to  Bengal  for  nothing, 
and  with  a  pious  captain,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Preparations  were 
accordingly  made ;  but  while  the  vessel  was  detained,  the  missionary 
rode  out  every  day  with  the  pious  captain,  and  the  exercise  recovered 
him  so*  rapidly  that  it  was  determined  to  remain.  The  intended  de- 
parture gave  Mrs.  Judson  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  friendship  pf 
the  vicereine.  No  person  can  leave  the  country  without  an  order,  and 
matters  are  managed  by  the  officials  of  Burmah  much  as  in  other 
governments.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  taken,  and  mueh  trouble 
given.  It  appears,  from  the  following  extract,  that  the  vicereine  pf 
a  province  is  no  cypher;  that  she  decides  upon  petitions,  gives 
audience  to  members  of  the  government,  and  keeps  her  MerejMury  for 
denpatch  of  bnsineia. 
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*^  The  vicereine  has  lately  been  called  to  Ava ;  but  the  viceroy  still 
remains.  I  regretted  her  goings  on  several  accounts.  She  had  evidently 
become  much  attached  to  me.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  Bincerity 
of  her  friendship  at  the  time  we  procured  our  order  for  gomg  to  BengaL  I 
went  to  her  with  a  petition,  which  Mr.  Judson  had  written,  and,  contrary  to 
Burman  custom,  appeared  without  a  present.  She  was  in  an  inner  room>  widi 
the  viceroy,  when  I  presented  the  petition ;  and,  after  hearing  it  read,  she 
said  it  should  be  granted.  She  cidled  her  secretary,  and  directed  him  to 
write  an  official  order,  have  it  passed  regularly  through  all  the  offices,  and 
impressed  with  the  royal  stamp.  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  her  until  I 
received  the  order,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  it,  unless  delivered 
in  her  presence.  It  was  not  long  after  the  order  was  sent  from  the  govern- 
ment-house, before  one  of  her  under  officers  came  in,  and  told  me  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  my  order  would  pass  through  the  several  offices,  and 
that  I  nad  better  return  to  my  house,  and  'he  would  bring  it  me.  The 
viceroy's  wife  asked  me  if  that  would  answer  my  purpose  }  Being  perfectly 
acquamted  with  the  object  of  the  man,  I  replied,  that  I  had  had  mucin 
anxiety  on  account  of  this  order,  and,  if  it  was  her  pleasure,  I  preferred 
waiting  for  it.  She  said  it  should  be  as  I  wished,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
expedite  the  business.  Being  ill,  she  did  not  leave  her  room  through  the 
day,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  much  with  her.  Among  other 
things,  she  asked  what  was  Mr.  Judson's  object  in  coming  to  this  country  ? 
Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  an  elderly  woman  present,  with  whom  I  had 
had  considerable  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  replied  that  '  Mr* 
Judson  had  come  to  tell  the  Burmans  of  the  true  God,'  &c.;  and  went  on 
and  related  all  that  I  had  ever  said  to  her.  The  viceroy's  wife  then  asked 
me  what  was  the  difference  between  the  God  I  worshipped,  and  Gaudama  ? 
I  had  begun  to  tell  her,  when  one  of  her  people  brougnt  in  a  bag  of  sOver. 
After  she  had  given  orders  respecting  the  money,  she  wished  me  to  proceed. 
I  had  but  just  begun  the  second  time,  when  two  or  three  members  of  govern- 
ment came  in,  and  there  it  ended.  My  order  was  delivered  to  me  towards 
evening ;  and  then  I  made  her  a  present,  expressed  the  obligations  I  was 
under,  and  bid  her  good  evening.  When  an  order  of  this  kind  is  procured, 
by  the  under  officers,  it  costs  about  twenty-five  dollars,  besides  much  trouble 
and  perplexity." — pp.  54,  ^S, 

By  this  time  brother  Judson  had,  with  praiseworthy  industry  and 
perseverance,  completed  a  grammar,  and  had  written  a  tract  in 
Burman,  which  his  teacher  and  others  pronounced  not  only  intel- 
ligible, but  perspicuous.  To  get  this  printed  was  one  of  his  objects 
in  going  to  Bengal.  Brother  Hough,  however,  at  this  junctnre, 
fortunately  arrived  at  Bengal,  and  had  despatched  a  printing  press 
and  materials  to  Rangoon  to  precede  his  coming.  It  was  understood 
that  brother  Hough  was  master  of  the  "  printing  business ; "  and 
brother  Judson,  hearing  this,  hopes  he  shall  ^^  soon  have  a  bit  of  bread 
to  give  to  the  starving,  perishing  Burmans."  All  this  time  not  a 
single  Burman  had  been  convinced  of  the  unhappy  state  of  iniquity  in 
which  he  was  born.  "  If  any  ask,"  says  brother  Judson,  '*  what  success 
I  meet  with,  tell  them  to  look  at  Otaheite,  where  the  missionaries 
laboured  nearly  twenty  years,  and  not  meeting  with  the  slightest 
success,  the  very  name  of  Otaheite  was  considered  a  stain  to  the  cause 
of  missions.  Tell  them  to  look  at  Bengal,  whore  Dr.  Thomas  had 
been  labouring  seventeen  years,  that  is,  from  1783  to  1800,  before  the 
first  convert,  Krishnoo,  was  baptized."  "  If  we  desert  this  field,"  he 
continues,  "  the  blood  of  the  Burmans  will  be  upon  us."  Brother 
Hough  describes  the  Burmese  as  very  insensible  of  their  dreadfdl 
state.    ^^  The  few/'  says  he^  ^^  with  whom  brother  Jadson  has  con^ 
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versed  since  I  have  been  here,  appear  inaccessible  to  truth.  They  sit 
unaffected,  and  go  away  unimpressed  with  what  they  have  heard. 
They  are  unconvinced  by  argument,  and  unmoved  by  love." 

The  letter,  or  journal  of  Mr.  Hough,  from  which  this  sentence 
is  extracted,  contains  a  notice  of  several  Burmese  customs,  which  are 
worth  quoting.     The  first  is  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  priest. 

^^  When  a  priest  dies,  he  has  peculiar  honours  paid  him.  Several  months 
since,  a  neighbouring  priest  died,  or  returned,  for  the  Burmans  think  it 
undignified  to  say  that  a  priest  dies  ;  his  body  was  immediately  wrapped  up 
in  tar  and  wax ;  noles  were  perforated  througn  his  feet,  and  some  distance  up 
the  legs,  into  which  one  end  of  a  hollow  bamboo  was  inserted,  and  the  other 
fixed  in  the  ground  ;  the  body  was  then  pressed  and  squeezed,  so  that  its 
fluids  were  forced  down  through  the  legs,  and  conveyed  off  by  means  of  the 
bamboos ;  in  this  state  of  preservation  the  body  has  been  kept.  For  some 
days  past,  preparations  have  been  making  to  burn  this  sajcred  relic,  and  to-day 
it  nas  passed  off  in  fumigation !  We  ul  went  to  see  it,  and  returned  sorry 
that  we  had  spent  our  time  to  so  little  profit.  On  four  wheels  was  erected 
a  kind  of  stage,  or  tower,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  different  colours  and  figures,  and  small  mirrors.  On  the  top  of 
this  was  constructed  a  kind  of  balcony,  in  which  was  situated  the  coffin, 
decorated  with  small  pieces  of  glass,  of  different  hues,  and  the  corpse,  half  of 
which  was  visible  above  the  ^ge  of  the  coffin,  entirely  covered  with  gold 
leaf.  Around  the  tower  and  balcony  were  fixed  several  bamboo  poles, 
covered  with  red  cloth,  displaying  red  flaes  at  their  ends,  and  small  umbrellas, 
glittering  with  spangles;  among  which  was  one  larger  than  the  others, 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  shading  the  corpse  from  the  sun.  Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  balcony  was  suspended  a  curtain  of  white  gauze,  about  a  cubit  in 
width,  the  lower  edge  of  which  was  hung  round  with  small  pieces  of  isin- 
glass ;  above  the  whole  was  raised  a  lofty  quadrangular  pyramid,  graduating 
into  a  spire,  constructed  in  a  light  manner,  of  split  bamboo,  covered  with 
small  figures,  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  and  waving  to  and  fro,  for  somfe  dis-  ' 
tance,  in  the  air.  The  whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  mi^t 
measure  fifty  feet.  This  curious  structure,  with  some  living  priests  upon  it, 
was  drawn  half  a  mile  by  women  and  boys,  delighted  with  the  sport,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  shouting  and  joyous  spectators.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  burning,  ropes  were  attached  to  the  hind  end  of  the 
car,  and  a  wmrosical  sham  contest,  by  adverse  pulling,  was  for  some  time 
maintained,  one  party  seemingly  indicating  a  reluctance  to  have  the  precious 
corpse  burned.  At  length,  the  foremost  party  prevailed,  and  the  body  must 
be  reduced  to  ashes  !  Amidst  this,  there  were  loud  dioutings,  cknping  of 
hands,  the  sound  of  dnuns,  of  tinkling  and  wind  instrumeuts,  and  a  most 
disgusting  exhibition  of  female  dancing,  but  no  weeping  or  wailing." — 
pp.  66,  67. 

Mr.  Hough  gives  but  a  very  uncharitable  view  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  says,  "  the  Burmese  are  subtle,  thievish,  mercenary  ;  addicted  to 
robbery  and  fraud  :  truth  and  honesty  are  not  known  among  them  as 
virtues.  Every  person  in  the  country  reports  himself  as  *  the  king's 
most  willing  slave.' "  The  viceroy  of  Rangoon  acts  with  a  power 
limited  only  by  the  king.  The  mildest  foi*m  of  punishment  of  death, 
is  to  have  the  head  taken  off  with  a  large  knife,  and  at  a  single  stroke. 
Reprieves  are  purchased  by  money ;  but  when  a  malefactor  is  destitute 
of  friends  and  money,  he  dies  without  mercy.  The  following  extract 
gives  a  description  of  some  executions. 

"  January  26M. — For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  gang 
of  persons  have  been  digging  under  some  of  the  pagodas,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  whatever  treasures  are  deposited  beneath  them,  and  a  few  days 


since^  four  persons  were  apprehended  in  the  act.  They  were  oondcnoned  to 
death.  One  of  the  ser rants  came  in  this  afternoon^  and  informed  me  he  had 
heen  to  see  them  executed. 

'^  Brother  Judson  and  myself  immediately  hastened  to  the  place.  It  was 
a  most  shocking  scene !  Four  Burmans  were  fastened  to  a  hi^  fence^  first 
hy  the  hair  of  the  head  and  neck^  their  arms  were  then  extended  horizon taUy, 
as  far  as  they  could  he  stretched  without  dislocation^  and  a  cord  tied  tig^t 
around  them ;  their  thighs  and  legs  were  then  tied  in  their  natural  position  ; 
they  were  ripped  open  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  extremity  of  'the 
stomachy  and  their  vitals  and  part  of  their  howels  were  hanging  out ;  Inge 
gashes  were  cut  in  a  downward  direction  on  their  sides  and  thiohs^  so  as  to 
hare  the  rihs  and  thigh  hones :  one^  who  I  suppose  was  more  guuty  than  the 
rest^  had  an  iron  instrument  thrust  side-long  through  the  hreast^  and  part  of 
the  vitals  pushed  out  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus^  with  the  unoer  jaw 
fallen^  their  eves  open  and  fixed>  naked^  excepting  a  small  doth  round  the 
middle,  they  nung  dead. 

**  Fehruani  7M.— This  afternoon  we  heard  that  seven  men  were  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution.  We  went  to  witness  the  affecting  scene.  On  our 
airival  there,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun^  and  looking  ahout,  we  saw  a  man 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  others  sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  hands  tied 
hehind  them.  Observing  the  man  at  the  tree^  we  saw  a  circular  figiue 
painted  on  his  stomach,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to  shoot  aty 
for  he  was  to  die  in  this  way.  At  that  moment,  there  was  anetiKr  discharge 
of  a  musket ;  hut  the  shot  again  missed ;  a  third  and  fourth  time  he  was 
fired  at,  but  without  effect.  At  every  shot  there  was  a  loud  peal  of  laughter 
firom  the  surrounding  spectators.  He  was  then  loosed  from  the  tree^  and  a 
messenger  sent  to  the  governor^  who  returned  with  a  reprieve.  His  younger 
brother^  who  was  one  of  the  seven,  was  then  tied  to  the  tree.  The  rast  shot 
slightly  touched  his  arm;  the  second  struck  him  in  the  hearty  and  he 
instantly  expired;  at  the  same  moment,  the  remaining  five,  eadi  at  one 
blow,  were  beheaded.  We  saw  a  man  put  his  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks^  and 
press  it  with  as  little  feeling  as  one  would  tread  upon  a  beast.  Their  bodies 
were  then  dragged  along  on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  their  heads 
taken  up  by  the  hair  and  removed.  The  two  brothers,  when  condemned  to 
die,  requested  to  be  shot,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  pardoned  if  the 
fourth  shot  should  miss.  The  elder  brother  was  therefore  spared^  while  the 
fate  of  the  other  was  more  lamentable.  The  superstitious  Burmans  suppose^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  request  of  the  two  brothers^  and  the  escape  of 
the  elder  one,  that  some  charm  prevented  his  death.  The  crimes  oX.  these 
poor  creatures  were  various.  One  had  been  digging  under  a  pagoda  j  another 
had  stabbed  a  woman,  but  had  not  killed  her ;  the  others,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  learn,  were  robbers. 

^'  February  Sth. — We  learnt  to-day,  that  the  man  who  was  yesterday 
reprieved,  has  twice  before,  for  his  evil  conduct,  been  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  other  places^  and  shot  at,  six  times  each^  without  being  hit. 
He  is  now  considered  to  be  a  wonderful  man,  and  that  a  buHet  cannot  prove 
him  mortal.  Being  asked  how  he  became  a  robber  ?  he  replied,  because  he 
had  not  been  made  governor,  or  raised  above  the  grade  of  the  comtnoB 
people.  He  is  now  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  governor's  attendants."— 
pp.  68 — 70. 

The  date  of  the  part  of  the  journal  from  which  the  above  ii  ex* 
tracted,  is  September,  1817.  Mr.  Judson  had  been  at  Rangoon  sjiice 
1813.  In  the  March  of  1817,  he  and  brother  Hough  had  printed  in 
Barman  two  tracts,  the  one  a  view  of  th6  Christian  rellgkm/ (one 
thousand  copies,  seven  pages,)  the  other  a  catechism^  (six  pages, 
12nio«  three  thousand  copies.)  Finding,  when  these  were  done,  that 
pa|i«r  remained  for  eight  hundred  copies  of  the  CSospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  brother  Judson  Mt  to  work  on  the  tratMlatioo.    This  intOttth 
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of  March  is  also  made  remarkabk  by  the  missionary  being  visited 
in  it  by  the  fii*8t  Inquirer,  This  very  interesting  interview  is  thus 
described. 

'^  As  I  was  sitting  with  my  teacher^  as  usual^  a  Burman  of  respectable 
appearance^  and  foUowed  by  a  servant^  came  up  the  steps,  and  sat  aown  by 
me.  I  asked  him  the  usual  question,  where  ne  came  ftom  ?  to  wliich  he 
gave  me  no  explicit  reply ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  come  from  the 

government-house,  to  enforce  a  trifling  request,  which  in  the  morning  we 
ad  declined.  He  soon,  however,  undeceived  and  astonished  me,  by  asking, 
'  How  long  a  time  will  it  take  me  to  learn  the  religion  of  Jesus  f '  I  replied, 
that  such  a  question  could  not  be  answered.  If  God  gave  light  and  wisdom, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  soon  learnt ;  but  without  God,  a  man  might  study 
all  his  life  long,  and  make  no  proficiency.  But  how,  continued  I,  came  you 
to  know  any  thing  of  Jesus  ?  Have  you  been  here  before  ?  '  No.'  Have 
you  seen  any  writings  concerning  Jesus  ?  '  I  have  seen  two  little  books.' 
Who  is  Jesus  ?  '  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  who,  pitying  creatures,  came  into 
this  world,  and  suffered  death  in  their  stead.  Wno  is  God  ?  '  He  is  a 
Being  without  beginning  or  end,  who  is  not  sutirject  to  old  a^e  or  death,  but 
always  is.'  I  cannot  tell  how  I  felt  at  this  moment.  This  was  the  first 
acknowledgment  of  an  eternal  God,  that  I  had  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  a 
Burman.  I  handed  him  a  tract  and  catechism,  both  of  which  he  instantly 
recognised,  and  read  here  and  there,  making  occasional  remarks  to  his 
follower,  such  as,  '  This  is  the  true  God — this  is  the  right  way,'  &c.  T  now 
tried  to  tell  him  some  things  about  God  and  Christ,  andhimself ;  but  he  did 
not  listen  with  much  attention,  and  seemed  anxious  only  to  get  another  book. 
I  had  already  told  him  two  or  three  times  that  I  had  finished  no  other  book ; 
but,  that,  in  two  or  three  months,  I  would  give  him  a  larger  one,  which  I  was 
now  daily  employed  in  translating*  '  But,  replied  he,  '  have  you  not  a  little 
of  that  book  done,  which  you  will  graciously  give  me  now  ?*  And  I,  beginning 
to  think  that  God's  time  was  better  than  man's,  folded  and  gave  him  the  two 
first  half  sheets,  which  contain  the  first  five  chapters  of  St.  Matthew ;  on 
which  he  instantly  rose,  as  if  his  business  was  all  done;  and  having  received  ^ 
an  invitation  to  come  again,  took  leave.  Throughout  his  short  stay,  he 
appeared  different  from  any  Burman  I  have  met  with.  He  asked  no 
questions  about  customs  and  manners,  with  which  the  Burmans  teaze  us 
exceedingly.  He  had  no  curiosity,  and  no  desire  for  any  thing,  but,  '  more 
of  this  sort  of  writing/  In  fine>  his  conduct  proved  that  he  had  something 
on  his  mind,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  shall  have  to  write  about  him 
again. — pp.  72 — 74. 

Mr.  Judson  heard  afterwards,  that  the  Inquirer  read  the  books  all 
day,  and  showed  them  to  every  body  he  met  with.  At  the  same  time, 
Mrs.  Judson  collected  a  little  assembly  of  females,  to  whom  she  read 
the  tracts,  and  the  New  Testament. 

''  I  have  Tsays  Mrs.  Judson)  generally  fifteen  or  twenty.  They  are 
attentive  while  I  read  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour  to  teach  them  about 
God.  One  of  them  told  me>  the  other  day,  that  she  could  not  think  of  giving 
up  a  religion  which  her  parents,  grand-parents,  &c.  &c.  had  embraced,  and 
accepting  a  new  one  of  which  they  had  never  heard.  I  asked  her  if  she 
wished  to  go  to  hell,  because  her  progenitors  had  gone  there  ?  She  replied. 
If,  with  all  her  offerings  and  good  works  on  her  head,  (speaking  in  their 
idiom,)  she  must  go  to  hell,  then  let  her  go.  I  told  her,  if  she  Went  to  hell 
after  having  heard  of  the  Saviour,  her  very  relations  would  contribute  to 
torment  and  uphraid  her,  for  the  rejection  of  that  Saviour  of  whom  they  had 
never  heard,  and  that  even  she  herself  would  r^et  her  folly  when  it  was  too 
late.  If  I  do,  said  she,  I  will  then  cry  out  to  you  to  be  my  intercessor  with 
your  God,  who  will  certamly  not  refuse  you.  Another  told  me,  that  she  did 
believe  in  Christ,  and  prayed  to  him  every  day.    I  asked  her  if  she  also 
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believed  in  Guadama,  and  ptayed  to  him.  She  replied^  she  worahipped 
them  both.  I  have  several  times  had  my  hopes  and  expectations  raised,  by 
the  apparent  seriousness  of  several  females^  as  Mr.  Judson  had  in  rmurd  of 
several  men ;  but  their  goodness  has  been  like  the  morning  cloud  and  early 
dew^  which  soon  pass  away.  Four  or  five  children  have  committed  the 
catechism  to  memory^  and  often  repeat  it  to  each  other." — ^pp.  79,  80. 

The  worship  of  Guadama,  an  iucarnation  of  Buddha,  as  far  as  tbe 
people  are  concerned,  is  a  ceremonious  religion.  The  "  good  works" 
are  the  building  of  pagodas,  and  the  presentation  of  offerings.  A 
great  festival  is  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  god.  The  rejoicing 
sounded  evil  in  the  cars  of  the  wife  of  the  missionary,  and  she  laments 
it  in  piteous  strains.  Great  and  expensive  offerings  appear  to  be 
made.  Mrs.  Judson  favours  us  with  a  description  of  a  remarkable 
one,  the  donor  of  which  looked  upon  his  gift  to  the  god  with  much 
complacency. 

"  One  last  year,  presented  by  a  member  of  government,  cost  three  thousand 
ticals,  or  twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  was  a  kind  of  portable  pagoda,  made  of 
bamboo  and  paper,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  leaf  and  paintings.  It  was 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  circumference  of  its  base  about  fifty.  Half 
way  up  its  height,  was  a  man  ludicrously  dressed,  with  a  mask  on  nis  face^ 
white  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  artificial  finger  nails,  two  inches  in  length, 
in  the  posture  of  dancing.  This  offering  was  carried  by  sixty  men,  pre^ded 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  followed  by  the  officer  who  made  it,  and  his  suite." 
— ^p.  81. 

The  smaller  offerings  become  the  prey  of  the  slaves  attached  to  the 
pagoda,  who  the  week  following  have  a  kind  of  fair,  at  which  they 
dispose  of  the  plunder.  The  pagoda  at  Rangoon  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  empire ;  great  multitudes  resort  to  it.  The  magnitude  of  its 
dimensions,  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations,  extort  the  praise  and 
wonder  of  Mrs.  Judson. 

'^  After  having  ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  a  large  gate  opens,  when  a 
wild,  fairy  scene  is  abruptly  presented  to  view.  It  resembles  more  the 
descriptions  we  sometimes  have  in  novels,  of  enchanted  castles,  or  ancient 
abbeys  in  ruins,  than  any  thing  we  ever  meet  in  real  life.  The  ground  is 
completely  covered  with  a  variety  of  ludicrous  objects,  which  meet  me  eye  in 
every  direction,  interspersed  witn  the  banyan,  cocoa>nut,  and  toddy  trees. 
Here  and  there  are  large  open  buildings,  containing  huge  images  of  Gaudama; 
some  in  a  sitting,  some  in  a  sleeping  position,  surround^  by  images  (Xf 
priests  and  attendants,  in  the  act  of  worship,  or  listening  to  his  mstructions. 
Before  the  image  of  Gaudama,  are  erected  small  altars,  on  which  offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  &c.  are  laid.  Large  images  of  elephants,  lions,  angels,  and 
demons,  together  with  a  number  of  indescribable  objects,  assist  in  mling  the 
picturesque  scene." — ^p.  82. 

Mrs.  Judson  adds,  that  the  pagoda,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  presents  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  nature. 
She  compares  the  polished  spires  of  the  pagodas  glistening  among  the 
trees  at  a  distance,  to  those  objects  which,  doubtless,  carried  to  her 
heart  the  tenderest  of  emotions — the  steeples  of  meeting-houses  in 
our  American  sea-ports. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1817,  Mr,  Judson  determined  to  proceed  to 
Chittagoug,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  an  Arracanese  convert,  who 
had  lately  become  a  Christian.  He  sailed  from  Rangoon  imder  the 
expectation  of  being  absent  only  three  montlis ;  but  for  more  than 
seven  months  his  poor  wife  never  heard  the  slightest  news  of  him. 
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At  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  returned 
to  Rangoon,  and  the  captain  threw  some  light  upon  the  unfortunate 
missionary's  disappearance.  It  appeared  that  unahle  to  make  Chit- 
tagong,  the  vessel  had  been  tossed  about  in  the  bay  three  months,  and 
the  captain  at  length  despairing  of  ever  arriving  at  his  port,  had 
made  for  Masnlipatam,  where  Mr.  Judson  had  landed,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Madras,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  back  to  his  mission- 
house  at  Rangoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  history  of  the  mission  is  carried  on  by  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Judson,  who,  in  her  lonely  situation,  of  course  consoled 
herself  by  writing  to  her  friends.  Soon  after  her  husband's  departure, 
the  Inquirer  made  another  visit,  one  year  after  his  query  of  *•'  How 
long  time  will  it  take  to  learn  the  religion  of  Jesus? "  Mrs.  Judson 
details  the  conversation  she  had  with  him. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ }  He  replied^ 
*  I  have  not  yet,  but  I  am  thinking  and  reading  in  order  to  become  one.  I 
cannot  yet  destroy  my  .old  mind ;  for  when  I  see  a  handsome  patso,  (a  cloth 
the  Burman  men  wear,)  or  a  handsome  gownbown,  (the  handkerchief  worn 
on  the  head,)  I  still  desire  it.  Tell  the  great  teacher,  when  he  returns,  I 
wish  to  see  him,  though  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.'  He  requested  the 
remaining  part  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  also  catechisms  and  tracts  for  his 
followers.  I  gave  all  of  his  attendants  tracts ;  on  which  he  said  to  them, 
'  Take  and  read  them  attentively,  and  when  you  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
they  contain,  come  here  and  converse  with  the  teacher.'  I  asked  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  villages  he  governed,  and  whether  he  would  collect  them 
together  to  hear  the  gospel  should  Mr.  Judson  make  him  a  visit  on  his 
return.  He  said  there  were  about  a  thousand  houses,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  Talings,  (natives  of  Pegue,  who  speak  a  language  different  from  the 
Burmans,)  but  he  would  receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Judson  as  a  great  favour, 
and  would  call  his  people  together  to  hear  him  preach.  There  was  some- 
thing so  interesting  and  encouraging  in  the  appearance  of  this  Burman,  so 
meek  and  unassuming,  considering  the  dignity  of  his  office,  that  hopes  are 
again  raised  concerning  him.  But  whether  he  will  continue  to  examme  the 
Christian  religion,  and  finally  become  a  true  disciple,  or  the  reverse,  time 
alone  will  determine." — ^p.  87. 

Three  months  after  Mr.  Judson  had  sailed,  it  was  rumoured  that 
an  order  had  arrived  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  teachers.  Mr. 
Hough  was  summoned  to  the  court-house,  and  was  roughly  questioned 
by  5ome  of  the  underlings.  A  timely  petition,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Judson  to  the  viceroy,  relieved  him  from  all  molestation;  and  the 
order  of  banishment  appeared  to  be  limited  solely  to  the  Portuguese 
priests  in  the  country,  of  whom  there  were  three.  About  this  time  Ran- 
goon was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  The  Burmese 
remedy  for  this  dreadful  disorder  is  much  more  curious  than  efifective. 
Under  the  idea  that  the  malady  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  evil 
spirits,  and  that  they  are  to  be  terrified  out  of  the  place  by  noise,  they 
raise  such  a  hubbub  as,  granting  the  premises,  must,  from  its  violence, 
produce  an  effectual  cure.  The  signal  for  commencement  was  given 
at  the  court-house,  by  firing  cannons;  when  immediately  every  Burman 
in  the  town  began  beating  on  his  house,  or  on  a  drum,  or,  in  short,  on 
any  thing  that  would  emit  a  sound,  with  clubs,  hammers,  and  mallets 
Every  man  is  compelled  to  the  most  active  exertions  in  his  own 
defence ;  for  it  is  maintained,  that  the  evil  spirits  escape  from  the 
uproar  into  the  houses  of  those  who  make  no  noise.    All  this  time 
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poor  Mrs.  Judson  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  her  mate— an  alarm 
increased  hy  the  rumonrs  of  war  hetwecn  the  British  and  the  Burmese, 
and  the  expectation  that,  should  it  break  out,  all  hope  of  their 
meeting  again  would  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Hough  wished  to  persuade 
her  to  go  to  Bengal,  with  his  wife  and  family.  At  length  Mrs.  Judson 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sail ;  but  before  the  vessel  had  got  out  of  the 
river,  it  appeared  not  seaworthy,  and  Mrs.  Judson  gave  up  the  voyage^ 
and  returned  to  Rangoon  ;  at  length,  on  the  2d  August,  she  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  hearing,  that  her  husband  had  arrived  in 
the  river. 

About  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Judson,  the 
missionary  establishment  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  recruits, 
the  Reverend  Messrs.  Colman  and  Wheclock.  "  They  literally 
panted  to  become  the  heralds  of  salvation."  A  consumption,  however, 
quickly  extinguished  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Whcelock,  and  Mr.  Colman  did 
not  long  survive  him.  The  fromer  gentleman  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  with  a  sickly  fancy  for  his  profession,  which  the  hardships  of 
real  service  a  good  deal  extinguished.  "  I  court  no  greater  good:*' 
he  wrote  to  his  friends — ^*  1  desire  no  greater  joy :  I  seek  no  greater 
honour.  To  Burmah  would  I  go ;  in  Burmah  would  I  'live ;  in  Bar- 
mah  would  I  toil ;  in  Burmah  would  I  die ;  and  in  Burmah  would  I 
be  buried ! "  The  poor  young  man  was  evidently  wild :  when  the  disease 
increased  upon  him ;  he  did  not  even  fulfil  his  last  wish,  for  he  re- 
turned to  America  to  die  and  be  buried.  If,  however,  their  residence 
in  Burmah  did  not  produce  much  good,  it  was  different  in  their  voyage. 
These  two  lads  set  about  converting  the  sailors, "  and  were  remarkably 
blessed  In  their  endeavours."  The  greater  part  of  the  crew  became 
hopefully  pious  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

The  increase  of  the  mission  family,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  had  the 
usual  effect  of  congregation,  in  exciting  and  enlivening  the  zeal  of 
each  individual.  **  An  unusual  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication** 
arose,  and  though  the  newly-arrived  friends  could  not  speak  the 
language,  they  were  encouraging  those  who  could.  A  zayat,  or 
chapel,  was  erected,  and  Mr.  Judson  began  to  preach  to  the  Burmese 
in  their  own  tongue.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
crowns  the  labours  of  six  years.  Fifteen  persons,  besides  children, 
attended ;  and  from  roost  of  them  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
attend  Burmese  worship,  much  confusion  prevailed.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  his  own  chapel,  Mr.  Judson  attended  to  hear  a  native 
Burman  preach,  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  own  faith.  He 
makes  the  following  interesting  report  of  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

"  Apnl  6M.  This  evening  I  went,  for  the  second  time,  to  hear  a  popular 
Burman  preacher.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  a  Zayat,  in  the  precincts  of  one 
of  the  moBt  celebrated  pagodas,  lighted  up,  and  the  floor  spread  with  mata- 
In  the  centre  was  a  frame  raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground^ 
ifhffte  the  preadier  on  his  arrival  seated  himself.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
forty-five  years  old,  of  very  pleasant  countenance,  and  harmonious  speech. 
He  was  once  a  priest,  but  is  now  a  layman.  The  people,  as  they  came  in,- 
seated  themselvea  on  the  mats,  the  men  on  one  side  the  house,  and  the  women 
on  the  other.  It  was  an  undistinguished  day,  and  the  congregation  was  very 
small,  not  more  than  one  hundr^.  'When  we  entered,  some  said,  ^  There 
come  some  wild  foreigners ;'  but  when  we  sat  down  properly,  and  took  off 
our  shoes,  they  b^an  to  say,  '  No,  fhey  are  not  wila :  they  are  civilized.' 
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Some  recognised  me^  and  said  to  out  another^  '  I|  it  tbt  Buglbh  taaeherf 
a  name  by  which  I  am  commonly  known.  The  ]^peaeker  floon  took  Qotiee  «€ 
U8^  entered  into  some  conversation^  invited  us  to  vimX  lom,  and  90  on ;  but  om 
learning  that  I  was  a  missionary,  or,  in  their  idiom,  areUgiQn«^ma]dog  teaah^ 
his  countenance  fell^  and  he  said  no  more.  The  people  being  now  convened^ 
one  appointed  for  the  purpose  called  three  timei;  rar  silence  and  atteptioUf 
Each  person  then  took  the  flowers  and  leaves  whiph  had  bee|i  previously 
distributed,  and  placing  them  between  his  fingers,  raised  them  to  his  h^aa, 
and  in  that  respectful  posture  remained  motionless,  until  the  aerviee  was 
closed.  This  ceremony  we  of  course  declined.  When  all  things  wart 
properly  adjusted,  the  preacher  closed  his  eyeci,  and  CQ^u^aueed  the  exercise^ 
which  consisted  in  repeating  a  portion  from  the  Burmau  sacred  writinm.  If  i§ 
sulgect  was  the  conversion  of  the  two  prime  d^scipl^  of  Gaudama,  and  the}^ 
subsequent  promotion  and  glory.  His  oratory  I  found  to  be  entirely  di^erent 
from  all  that  we  call  oratory.  At  first,  he  seemed  duQ  andmopotonous^  but 
presently,  his  soft  mellifluent  tones  won  their  way  into  the  heart,  and  lidle4 
the  soul  into  that  state  of  calmness  and  serenity,  which,  to  a  Bunnan  miiid^ 
somewhat  resembles  the  boasted  perfection  of  their  saints  of  old.  His  ^« 
course  continued  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  at  the  plose,  the  whole  assemUjr 
burst  out  into  a  short  prayer,  after  whicb»  all  ro^e  and  retired.  This  ma^ 
exhibits  twice  every  evening,  in  diflerent  places-  Ipdeed  }ie  is  the  only 
popular  lay  preacher  in  the  place.  A^  for  the  prie8te«  they  prpapk  on  fn>e(^ 
occasions  only,  when  they  are  drawn  from  their  seclusioii  and  Ipactivity^  by 
the  solicitations  of  their  adherents."— pn.  121—123. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Mr.  Juason  made  another  public  atlMnpt. 
when  the  people  behaved  with  more  order  \  but  it  seemed  impossible 
to  fix  their  attention.  On  the  Sunday  after  this^  the  Kavat  was  ftllly 
completed,  and  the  door  laid  open  to  the  main  road.  "  This  morning/' 
says  the  missionary,  "  I  took  my  seat  on  the  floor,  in  the  open  porch^ 
under  a  solemn  impression  of  the  great  responsibility  attached  to  my 
new  mode  of  life."  This  day  several  passengers  Cawa  in  from  the 
road ;  these,  with  the  missiopary's  own  friends  and  nelghbeurs^ 
amounted  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  day  after,  a  party  of  twelve 
came  in  from  a  neighbouring  village,  to  have  a  serious  audlenee.  One 
of  them  came  again  next  day,  with  a  companion.  They  received  a . 
great  deal  of  instruction,  and  Mr.  Judson^s  expectations  rose.  The 
next  day  a  "  bitter  opposer"  visited  the  missionary.  Oft  the  previous 
Sunday  a  young  man,  named  Moung  Koo,  had  strolled  into  the 
chapel,  and  though  he  appeared  to  be  wild  and  noisy,  but  his  itaanners 
to  be  respectful,  he  took  a  tract,  and  went  away.  On  the  Thursday 
after,  he  called  on  the  missionary,  and  was  lectured  for  two  houra. 
''  Tlie  truth,''  says  Mr.  Judson,  *^  seems  to  have  take^  hM  pf  his 
mind,  and  though  he  is  quick  and  sensible,  and  has  seme  savage  fire 
in  his  eye,  he  is  very  docile,  and  ready  to  drlp|c  in  He  truth)  iVitho^ 
the  numberless  cavils  and  objections  wMcJi  are  so  poiomon  with  the 
Burmans.'*  These  were,  doubtless,  very  agreeable  qualities  In  a 
Neophyte,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Judspn  "  felt  consldemble 
attachment  to  this  young  man,"  and  that  "  his  heart  went  forth  to  tte 
mercy-seat,  in  behalf  of  his  precious  soul.*' 

Moung  Koo  returned  the  day  after,  and  ataid  aH  the  foreneen,  l»it 
seemed  still  anxious  to  hear  as  much  as  possible  of  religion.  Many 
others  imitated  his  example,  and  came  and  went  all  the  day,  wMIe 
Mr.  Judson  sat  on  his  bench,  like  Socratea,  teaeUnff  AnA  iiseoureing 
ivitb  his  new  disciples.  In  May  (1st)  we  fied  Ide^tf  If  ail  added  to  tie 
list  of  the  hopeful.  Moang  Soo  stfll  coatitiued  HM  VfaMk  '^  Btil  M^ 
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tee  who  of  them/'  says  the  teacher,  **  will  remember  the  day  of 
worship/'  Under  the  next  Lord's  day,  we  find  an  entry,  signi^ing 
that  Moang  Nan  alone  made  his  appearance,  and  took  his  usntd 
place.  Moung  Koo  and  the  other  disciples  had  backslided.  About 
thirty  was  again  the  number  of  the  congregation.  Moung  Nan  per- 
severed. He  grew  in  religious  knowledge,  and  became  a  Burmese 
apostle.  He  was  about  thirty-iivc  ycarH  old,  without  family,  of 
middling  abilities,  quite  poor,  and  obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  He 
assisted  his  teacher  much  in  explaining  matters  to  the  believers,  which 
Mr.  Judson  found  it  difficult  to  put  in  an  intelligible  form.  Poor 
Moung  Koo,  who  first  excited  the  hopes  of  the  pious,  had  entirely  dis- 
continued ;  but  his  place  was  well  supplied  by  one  Moung  Shway  Oo, 
a  young  man  of  a  pleasant  exterior,  and  evidently  in  good  circum- 
stances. After  worship  on  the  Sunday,  May  9th,  Moung  Nan  declared 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number,  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord.  Moung  Shway  Oo  was  strongly  inclined  to  take  the  same  step. 
He,  as  well  as  several  others,  were  pretty  well  convinced  that  the 
Boodhest  religion  has  no  foundation.  An  earnest  subject  of  con- 
versation with  the  missionary,  was  the  danger  of  embracing  any  new 
religion.  All  agreed  that  the  king  would  cut  off  those  who  embraced, 
**  being  a  king  who  could  not  bear  that  bis  subjects  should  differ  in 
sentiment  from  himself."  The  friends  of  the  missionary  whispered 
him  that  he  had  better  not  stay  in  Rangoon,  but  go  directly  to  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  if  he  approved  the  religion  ;  it  would  then 
spread  rapidly,  but  in  the  present  state  of  things  none  would  venture 
to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  before  it  was  known  how  the  king  might 
like  it.  Mr.  Judson  said,  they  ^^  spoke  low,  and  looked  round  fear^ 
fully  when  they  mentioned  the  name  of  the  *  owner  of  the -sword.*" 
Moung  Shawy  Oo  wished,  on  the  13th  of  this  busy  month  of  May,  to 
become  a  convert.  He  had  attended  two  Sundays,  and  made  occa- 
sional ^sits.  Although  he  had  obtained  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  system,  it  was  not  thought  he  had  a  sufficient  sense  of 
his  sins.  Moung  Nan,  day  after  day,  kept  pressing  bis  suit  for  bap- 
tism. He  was  told  plainly,  that  he  might  expect  nothing  in  this  world 
but  persecution,  and  perhaps  death  ;  but  nothing  made  an  impression 
upon  him.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  wrote,  of  his  own  accord,  a  letter 
to  the  Lord's  three — the  three  missionaries — in  which  he  prayed  to 
be  received  into  their  church.     The  letter  is  curious.     It  begins — 

*'  I,  Moung  Nan,  the  constant  recipient  of  your  excellent  favour,  approach 
your  feet  Whereas  the  Lord's  three  have  c^me  to  the  country  of  Burmah, 
not  for  che  purpose  of  trade,  but  to  preach  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  eternal  God,  I  having  heard  and  understood,  am,  with  a  joyfhi 
mind,  filled  with  love,"  &c.  &c. 

At  this  juncture  the  viceroy  was  summoned  from  Rangoon,  and 
great  news  of  some  kind  was  rumoured  ;  at  length  it  appeared  that 
the  king  was  dead.  This  is  an  assertion  which  it  would  be  death  to 
make  there,  for,  as  in  England,  the  king  never  dies.  This  is  the  entry 
on  June  22d,  when  the  news  was  announced  according  to  the  proper 
form : — 

^'  June  9l2d.  Out  all  the  morning  listening  for  news,  uncertain  whether  a 
day  or  an  hour  will  not  plunge  us  into  the  greatest  distress.  The  whole 
TfiMce  is  sitting  in  sulhrn  silence^  expecting  an  explosion*    About  ten  o'dodc 
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a  royal  dispatch  boat  pulla  up  to  the  shore.  An  imperial  mandate  is  pro- 
duced. The  crowds  make  way  for  the  sacred  messengers^  and  follow  them 
to  the  high  court,  where  the  authorities  of  the  place  are  assembled.    Listen 

ye The  immortal  king  (wearied  it  would  seem  with  the  fatigues  of  royalty) 

has  gone  up  to  amuse  nimself  in  the  celestial  regions.  His  grandson^  the 
heir  apparent,  is  seated  on  the  throne.  The  young  monarch  enjoins  on  all  to 
remain  quiet,  and  wait  his  imperial  orders. 

"  It  appears  that  the  prince  of  Toung  Oo,  one  of  his  uncles,  has  been 
executed,  with  his  family  and  adherents,  and  the  prince  of  Pyec  placed  in 
confinement.  There  has  probably  been  bloody  work ;  but  it  seems,  from 
what  has  transpired,  that  tne  business  has  been  settled  so  expeditiously,  that 
the  distant  provinces  will  not  feel  the  shock." — ^p.  142. 

This  priuce  of  Pyee  shortly  after  died  in  prison  of  his  broken  bones: 
for  one  of  the  gentler  punishments  of  the  Burmans,  is  to  break  every 
bone  in  the  body  with  an  iron  mall,  and  then  to  leave  the  wretched 
being  to  recover  if  he  can.  When  this  matter  had  subsided,  Moung 
Nan  was  baptised.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  the  27th  June,  after  the 
usual  service,  and  a  particular  exhortation  and  catechism  of  the 
proselyte,  the  party  proceeded  to  a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity,  the 
bank  of  which  is  graced  by  an  enormous  image  of  Gaudama,  and 
then  administered  baptism  to  the  Burman  convert.  Moung  Nan  had 
been  a  hewer  of  wood,  or  some  sach  labourer  on  timber,  but  he  was 
now  to  be  employed  as  a  copyist  for  the  mission.  Moung  Shway  Oo 
had  disappeared,  like  many  others,  without  taking  leave. 

Several  converts  were  now  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Christians ;  and 
the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  conviction,  their  apprehensions  and 
their  hesitation,  and  finally  their  adoption  of  lowly  language  and 
sentiments  of  Christianity,  are  recorded  with  much  minuteness  by  Mr. 
Judson,  and  may  be  studied  by  any  one  with  much  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  histories  of  conversion  is  that  of  Moung 
Shway-gnong,  himself  an  eminent  teacher,  who  long  hesitated,  and 
harassed  Mr.  Judson  with  many  an  acute  doubt  and  warm  debate. 
We  will  put  down  the  several  little  entries  in  Mr.  Judson^s  journal, 
which  relate  to  this  individual,  and  record,  chronologically,  the  steps 
of  his  growing  faith.  * 

^^  Aug^ust  26th.  Was  visited  by  Moung  Shway-gnona,  a  teacher  of  con- 
siderable distinction.  He  appears  to  be  half  deist  and  hal^T  sceptic,  the  fbrst 
of  the  sort  I  have  met  with  amons  the  Burmans.  He,  however,  worships  fit 
the  pagodas,  and  conforms  to  all  the  prevailing  customs.  We  had  a  very, 
interesting  debate,  in  which  we  cleared  up  some  preliminaries,  preparatory,  I 
hope,  to  future  discussions." — ^p.  154.  . 

"  August  9,1th,  Had  but  just  returned  home,  when  the  teacher  Moung 
Shway-gnong  came  again,  and  staid  from  noon  till  quite  dark.^  We  con- 
versed incessantly  the  whole  time;  but  I  fear  that  no  real  impression  is  made 
on  his  proud  sceptical  heart.  He,  however,  promised  to  pray  to  the  eternal 
€rod,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  appeared,  at  times,  to  be  in  deep  thought. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  superior  argumentative  powers.  His  conversion  would 
probably  shake  the  faith  of  many." — ^p.  155. 

''September  Wth,  Moung  Shway-gnong  has  been  with  me  all  day.^  It 
appears  that  he  accidentally  obtained  tne  idea  of  an  eternal  Being,  about  eight 
years  ago;  and  it  has  been  floating  about  in  his  mind,  and  msturbing  nis 
ooodhist  ideas  ever  since.  When  he  heard  of  us,  which  was  through  one  of 
his  adherents,  to  whom  I  had  given  a  tract,  this  idea  received  considerable 
confirmation ;  and  to-day  he  has  fully  admitted  the  truth  of  this  first  graiid' 
principle.    The  latter  part  of  the  day  we  were  ^Uy  employed  in  dimwiiig 
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tiuB  poMibUity  and  neeority  of  a  Dirine  irevelation,  and  tht  evidoioe  Wlinb 

r roves  that  tne  writings  of  the  anostles  of  Jesut  contain  that  rerelation  ;  and 
think  I  may  say^  that  he  is  half  inclined  to  admit  all  thii.  Hia  is  certainly 
a  moit  interesting  case.  The  way  seems  to  be  prepared  in  hia  mind  to  tlia 
special  operation  of  Divine  grace. 

'^  His  conversion  seems  peculiarly  desirable^  on  account  of  hia  lupiariar 
talents  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  Burman  and  Pali  literatote.  Ha  ia 
the  most  powmM  reasoner  I  have  yet  met  with  in  this  country^  excepting 
my  old  teacher,  Oo  Oiuigmen>  (now  dead,)  and  he  is  not  at  afi  infienor  to 
him."— ^p.  169, 160. 

"  September  18/A.  Moung  Shwav^gnong  has  been  with  me  a  few  homa  j 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  witn  Oo  Yah,  the  merchant  whotn  I 
mentioned  some  time  ago,  conversing  on  religion.  Our  interview  chiefly 
passed  in  discussing  his  metaphysical  cavils. 

'^  SejoHember  l9tK,Lorets  dutt/.  The  teacher  and  Oo  Yah  came  to  worahip 
aecordmg  to  their  agreement  of  yesterday,  accompanied  with  part  of  tha 
family  of  the  latter,  and  several  respectable  men  of  their  acquaintance ;  m 
that  tne  assembly  consisted  of  about  fifty.  Some  paid  profound  attention^ 
and  some  none  at  all.  After  the  exercises,  Oo  Yah  seemed  afraid  to  have  it 
appear  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  me,  and  kept  at  a  distance.  They 
finally  all  dropt  away  but  the  teacher,  who  stayed,  as  usud,  till  Qtdte  dafk* 
He  is,  in  many  respects,  a  perfect  enigma ;  but  just  before  he  leu,  a  slight 
hope  began  to  spring  up  in  our  minds,  that  his  proud  heart  was  yielding  t» 
the  cross.  He  oonfe^sea  that  he  was  constrained  to  give  up  all  dependanoe  on 
hia  own  merits  and  his  literary  attainments ;  that  he  had  sinned  against  God 
all  his  life  long,  and  that,  therefore,  he  deserved  to  suffer  hell.  And  then  he 
aaked,  with  some  feeling,  how  he  could  obtain  an  interest  in  the  merits  and 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  f  He  appears  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  Uut 
serious  solemnity  which  I  have  observed  to  characterize  the  few  who  persevere 
in  llieir  religions  inquiries,  and  which  has  been  wanting  in  every  instance  of 
mere  temporary  promise.  O,  that  he  may  be  brought  in,  if  it  is  not  too  great 
a  favour  for  this  infiint  mission  to  receive !" — ^pp.  160,  161. 

'^  Cktober  7th,  Was  rejoiced  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  teacher,  Moung 
Shway-gnong,  come  again  so  soon.  We  spent  the  whole  day  together, 
unintenruptcS  by  other  company.  In  the  forenoon  he  was  as  crabbed  aa 
possible — sometimes  a  Berkleian — sometimes  a  Humite,  or  complete  sceptic 
iBut  in  the  ahemoon  he  got  to  be  more  reasonable,  and  before  he  left,  he 
obtained  a  more  Complete  idea  of  the  atonement  than  I  have  commonly  been 
able  to  communicate  to  a  Burman.  He  exclaimed,  '  That  is  suitable — that 
is  as  it  should  be^'  &c.  But  whether  this  conviction  resulted  from  a  mere 
philosophic  view  of  the  propriety  and  adaptedness  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
througn  Jesus  Christ,  or  nrom  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  time 
must  discover.  I  hardly  venture  to  hope  the  latter.  O  Lord,  lihe  woi^ 
is  thine. 

^'  October  2&d.  Rave  for  some  days  been  wondering  at  the  long  absence 
of  the  teacher.  Te«day  heard  a  report  that  he  has  been  summoned  by  the 
viceroy  to  give  an  account  of  his  heretical  sentiments." — ^p.  162. 

"  October  99th.  The  teacher  came  again,  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks  } 
but  he  appears  to  be  quite  another  man.  He  has  not  been  personally  sutu- 
mcmed,  as  we  heard;  but  tkx)Ugh  the  instigation  of  the  Mangen  teacher, 
he  was  mentioned  before  the  viceroy,  as  having  renoujiced  the  religion  of 
the  country.  The  viceroy  gave  no  decisive  order ;  but  merely  said,  *  Inquire 
further  about  him.'  This  reached  the  ears  of  Moung  Shway-gnons,  and 
he  directly  went  to  the  Mangen  teacher,  and,  I  suppose,  apologized,  and 
explained,  and  flattered.  He  denies  that  he  really  recanted,  and  I  hope  he 
did  not.  But  he  is  evidently  falling  off  from  the  investigation  of  the 
Christian  religion*  He  made  but  a  abort  visit,  and  took  leave  as  soon  as  he 
could  decently.''— p.  16S. 

'^November  8l##.  Mounf  Shway-«;nong  has  been  with  us  thi  greater pftit 
of  the  day,  and  a  uttle  revived  our  hopes  concerning  him.**— p.  168. 
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"  December  4dh.  Another  visit  from  Moung  Shway-gnoM.  After  several 
hours  spent  in  metaphysical  cavils,  he  owned  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
thing  that  he  had  said,  and  had  only  been  trying  me  and  the  religion, 
being  determined  to  embrace  nothing,  but  what  he  found  unobjectionable 
and  impregnable.  '  What  (said  he),  do  you  thiidc  I  would  pay  you  the 
least  attention,  if  I  found  you  could  not  answer  all  my  questions,  and  solve 
all  my  difficulties  ? '  He  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  really  believed  ia 
God,  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  atonement,  &c.  Said  I  (knowing  his  deist* 
ical  weakness),  '  Do  you  believe  all  that  is  contained  in  the  bode  of  St« 
Matthew,  that  I  have  given  you  ?  In  particular,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Son  of  God  died  on  a  cross  ?  '  '  Ah,  (replied  he,)  you  have  caught  me  now. 
I  believe  that  he  suffered  death  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  he  suffered  the 
shameful  death  of  the  cross/  '  Therefore,  (said  I,)  you  are  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  A  true  disciple  inquires  not  whether  a  fact  is  agreeable  to  his  own 
reason,  but  whether  it  is  in  the  book.  His  pride  has  yiuded  to  the  Divine 
testimony.  Teacher,  your  pride  is  still  unbroken.  Break  down  your  pride, 
and  yield  to  the  word  of  God.'  He  stopt,  and  thought.  '  As  you  utter 
these  words,  (said  he,)  I  see  my  error :  I  have  been  trusting  in  my  ow$k 
reason,  not  in  the  word  of  God.'  Some  interruption  now  occurred.  When  we 
were  again  alone,  he  said,  '  This  day  is  different  from  all  the  days  on  which 
I  have  visited  you.  I  see  my  error  in  trusting  in  my  own  reason ;  and  I 
now  believe  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  because  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture.' Some  time  after,  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  he  said,  he 
thought  he  should  not  be  lost,  though  he  died  suddenly.  Why  ?  '  Because 
I  love  Jesus  Christ'  Do  you  really  love  him  ?  *  No  one  who  really  knows 
him,  can  help  loving  him.     And  so  he  departed." — ^pp.  168,  169, 

Matters  had  gone  thus  far,  when  from  some  unseen  cause,  most  of 
the  converts  gradually  deserted  the  mission-house,  and  the  zayat  was 
obliged  to  be  shut  up.  It  was  supposed  that  the  government  was 
hostile,  and  was  probably  meditating  some  visitation.  Individuals 
began  to  speak  in  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  in  short  the  atmosphere 
was  overcast ;  but  when  the  storm  was  to  begin  seemed  wholly  wot* 
certain.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Judson  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  visit  the  capital  and  present  a  memorial  to  the  youngs 
king.  This  entry  concerning  Moung  Shway-gnong  occurs  before  Mr. 
Judsou's  departure: — 

"  December  \2th,  Lordts  Day.  We  were  much  gratified  at  seefaig  the 
tutor,  Moimg  Shway-gnong,  at  worship,  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  ao- 
cused  before  the  vicero^r.  The  news  of  our  intended  expedition  to  Ava,  has 
probablv  emboldened  him.  We  proposed  his  accompanying  us,  but  he  do<« 
clined.'  — p.  177. 

On  the  missionary's  return,  Moung  Shway-gnong  renewed'his  visits, 
and  at  length  declared  his  determination  to  embrace  Christianity : — 

''  February  28M.  A  visit  from  Moung  Shway-gnong.  He  had  considered 
(he  said)  my  last  words,  that  one  must  believe  and  be  baptised,  in  order  to 
be  a  full  disciple ;  it  was  his  desire  to  be  such ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
outward  rules,  in  particular,  he  must  observe,  in  case  he  should  become  a 
professor.  I  told  him,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ,  after  baptism,  were 
associated  together ;  that  they  assembled  every  Lord's  day  for  worship ;  and 
that,  from  time  to  time,  they  received  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine.  I 
then  warned  hun  of  the  danger  of  self-deception,  and  of  the  pa^secudon  to 
which  disciples  were  exposed  in  this  country ;  and  advised  him  to  reooaaider 
the  matter  most  thoroughly,  before  he  made  a  definite  request  for  baptism*" 
^p.  204. 

^'  March  lOih.  Moung  Shway-gnong  and  Oo  Yan  have  been  with  me  se« 
veral  hours;  but  the  inlemew has  afforded  very  little  sncoumgeiseigtt    Vm 
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former  said  but  little  on  his  own  account — appearing  chiefly  desirotis  of  con- 
vincing and  persuading  his  friend,  that  he  mignt  gain  (as  I  secretly  suspected) 
some  companion  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  ben>re  he  embraced  the  new  reli- 
gion.   The  latter  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  spent  all  his  time  in  raising 
objections.    He  was  read^  to  admit,  that  the  atheistic  system  of  the  Bood- 
hists  was  not  tenable;  but  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  on   a  middle 
system,  between  that  and  the  Christian  ;  the  very  system  in  which  Moung 
Snway-gnong  formerly  rested,  and  which,   for  distinction's  sake^  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  semi  atheistic.    Its  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  Divine 
wisdom,  not  concentrated  in  any  existing  spirit,  or  embodied  in  any  form, 
but  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and  partaken  in  different  degrees  by 
various  intelligences,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  Boodhs,  is  the  true 
and  only  God.    This  poor  system,  which  is  evidently  guilty  of  suidde, 
Oo  Yan  made  every  possible  effort  to  keep  alive ;  but  1  really  think,  that, 
in  his  own  mind,  he  felt  the  case  to  be  hopeless.      His  mode  of  reasonings 
however,  is  soft,,  insinuating,  and  acute ;   and  so  adroitly  did  he  act  his 
part,   that  Moung  Shway-gnong,  with  his  strong  arm,   and  I,  with  the 
strength  of  truth,  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  him  down. 

*'  March  13M.  The  teacher  and  Oo  Yan,  with  two  of  their  friends,  came 
and  spent  several  hours.  The  former  stayed  later  than  the  others,  and 
attended  evening  worship.  I  asked  him,  whether  there  was  any  point  in  the 
Christian  system,  on  which  he  had  not  obtained  satisfaction.  He  replied, 
that  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  God's  appointing  one 
particular  day  in  the  week,  for  assembling  togetner,  in  distinction  from  all 
other  days.  I  saw,  at  once,  why  he  had  always  been  so  remiss  in  attending 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  I  therefore  proceeded  to  state  the  nature  en 
positive  commands,  and  their  peculiar  excellence,  as  the  best  test  of  obe- 
dience ;  that  it  was  evidently  beneficial  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  assemble 
sometimes ;  that  God,  in  appointing  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  held 
at  least  one  day  in  seven,  must  be  supposed  to  be  guided  by  wisdom,  in- 
finitely transcending  that  of  man ;  that  if  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  to 
meet  oiice  at  least  in  seven  days,  it  is  evidently  best  to  have  the  day  of 
meeting  designated,  in  order  to  secure  their  general  union  and  concert ;  and 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  at  least  this  claim  to  preference,  diat  it 
was  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  I  aescanted  on  these 
points  to  his  apparent  satisfaction  ;  but  let  us  see  whether  he  will  come  the 
next  Lord's  day."-— pp.  205—207. 

^'  March  I6ih,  Another  visit  from  the  teacher,  accompanied  with  his  wife 
and  child.  Again  discussed  the  necessity  of  assembling  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Found  that  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are,  in  his 
mind,  liable  to  similar  objections.  Forsook,  therefore,  all  human  reasoning, 
and  rested  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the  bare  authority  of  Christ :  *  Ye  are 
my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.'  Notwithstanding  the 
remains  of  his  deistical  spirit,  however,  I  obtained,  during  this  visit,  more 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  real  conversion,  than  ever  before.  He  said,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  an  eternally  existing  God,  before  he  met  with  me; 
that,  on  hearing  that  doctrine,  he  instantly  believed  it ;  but  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  closed  with  Christ.  Can  you  recollect  the  time  ?  said  I. 
Not  precisely,  he  replied ;  but  it  was  during  a  visit,  when  you  discoursed 
concerning  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  sonship  of  Jesus,  and  the  great  sufferinffs 
which  he,  though  truly  God,  endured  for  his  disciples-  He  afterwards 
spoke  with  much  Christian  feeling,  on  the  preciousness  of  the  last  nart  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  he  heard  me  read  the  day  before 
yesterday,  at  evening  worship." — pp.  207,  208. 

"April  1 6M,  Lor(fs  Day,  Early  in  the  morning,  the  teacher,  Moung  Shway- 
ong  came  in,  after  an  absence  of  just  a  month.  He  was  soon  foUowed  by 
0  Yan  and  his  two  friends.  They  q>ent  the  whole  day  with  me ;  all  appear 
hopeftd.  The  teadier  remained,  as  usual,  after  the  others  had  left,  and 
thereby  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  private  conversation.     He  admitted 
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that  all  his  objections  to  positive  commands  were  removed ;  and  that  it  was 
his  desire  to  be  a  full  disciple;  but  when  urged  closely  on  the  subject,  he 
intimated  that  his  wife  and  friends  were  opposed  to  his  taking  any  decided 
step ;  and  that  if  he  did,  he  was,  moreover,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of 
persecution  and  death.  He  mentioned  these  things  with  so  much  feeling, 
sSid  such  evident  consciousness  of  simple  weakness,  as  completely  disarmed 
me.  My  heart  was  wrung  with  pity.  I  sincerely  sympathized  with  him,  in 
his  evident  mental  trials.  I  coi'ld  not  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  but 
gently  hinted,  '  as  thy  day  is,  thy  strength  shall  be,'  and  proposed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  Christ,  &c. 
But  the  thought  of  the  iron  mall,  and  a  secret  suspicion,  that  if  I  was  in 
his  circumstances,  I  should  perhaps  have  no  more  courage,  restrained  my 
tongue.  We  parted  with  much  solemnity,  understanding  one  another  better 
than  ever  before.  I  shall  not  probably  see  him  again  very  soon,  as  it  is  too 
dangerous  for  a  man  of  his  distinction  to  be  seen  coming  frequently  to  the 
mission-house." — pp.  217, 218. 

'*  Maif  2Sth.  A  visit  from  Moung  Shway-gnong.  He  seems  to  have  made 
no  advance,  in  any  respect,  since  his  last  visit." — ^p.  224. 

^'  June  Srd.  Another  visit  from  Moung  Shway-gnong,  more  encouraging 
than  the  last.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  oi  the  inquirers.  M ah  Myat- 
lah  and  Mah  Doke,  gave  some  evidence  of  being  subjects  of  a  work  of  grace. 
In  the  evening,  determined  to  receive  Moung  Myat-yah  and  Moung  Thah-yah 
into  church  fellowship." — ^p.  224. 

"  Juli/  \7th.  Ship  to  be  detained  two  days.  In  the  forenoon  the  teacher, 
Moung  Shway-gnong,  came  in.  I  received  him  with«ome  reserve;  but  soon 
found  that  he  had  not  stayed  away  so  long  from  choice,  having  been  ill  with 
a  fever  for  some  time,  and  occupied  also  with  the  illness  of  his  family  and 
adherents.  He  gradually  wore  away  my  reserve;  and  we  had  not  been 
together  two  hours,  before  I  felt  more  satisfied  than  ever,  from  his  accoufit 
of  his  mental  trials,  his  struggles  with  sin,  his  strivings  to  be  holy,  his  peni- 
tence, his  faith,  his  exercises  in  secret  prayer,  that  he  is  a  subject  or  the 
special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  is  indeed  a  true  disciple.  He 
stayed  all  day.  In  the  afternoon,  the  five  Nan-dau-gong  visitors,  the  doctor 
Oo  Yan,  and  several  others,  came  together,  and  we  had  much  interesting 
conversation.  Towards  the  close,  Moung  Shway-gnong,  as  if  to  bring  things 
to  a  crisis,  addressed  me  thus :  '  My  lord  teacher,  mere  are  now  several  of  us 
present,  who  have  long  considered  this  religion.  I  hope  that  we  are  all  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  Christ.'  I  am  afraid,  rephed  I,  to  say  that;  however,  it  is 
easily  ascertained ;  and  let  me  begin  with  you,  teacher.  I  have  heretofore 
thought  that  you  fully  believed  in  the  eternal  God ;  but  I  have  had  some 
doubt  whether  you  fully  believed  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  atonement  he 
has  made.  ^  I  assure  you,'  he  replied,  *  that  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former.'  Do  you  believe  then,  I  continued,  that  none  but 
the  disciples  of  Christ  will  be  saved  from  sin  and  hell?  *  None  but  his  dis- 
ciples.' How  then  can  you  remain,  without  taking  the  oath  of  alle^ance  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  becoming  his  full  disciple,  in  body  and  soul }  ^  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  do  so,  by  receiving  baptism  ;  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  ♦ 
expressmg  that  desire,  I  have  come  here  to-day.'  You  say,  you  are  desirous 
of  receiving  baptism ;  may  I  ask,  when  you  desire  to  receive  it  ?  'At  any 
time  you  will  please  to  give  it.  Now — tnis  moment,  if  you  please.'  Do  you 
wish  to  receive  baptism  in  public  or  in  private  ?  '  1  will  receive  it  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  circumstances  that  you  please  to  direct.'  I  then  said — 
Teacher,  I  am  satisfied,  from  your  conversation  this  forenoon,  that  you  are 
a  true  disciple ;  and  I  reply,  therefore,  that  I  am  as  desirous  of  giving  you 
baptism  asyou  are  of  receiving  it.     This  conversation  had  a  great  effect  on  all 

g resent.  The  disciples  rejoiced  ;  the  rest  were  astonished ;  for  though  they 
ave  long  thought  that  he  believed  the  Christian  religion,  they  could  not 
think  that  such  a  man  could  easily  be  brought  to  profess  it,  and  suffer  him- 
self to  be  put  under  the  water  by  a  foreigner.    I  then  turned  to  Moung 
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Thahay^  one  of  the  Nan-dau-gong  people,  who^  I  hope^  is  a  tme  believer. 
Are  you  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  'If  the 
teacher^  Moung  Shway-gnong^  consents/  replied  hc^  '  wh^  should  I  hed- 
tate  ?  '  If  he  does  not  consent^  what  then  ?  '  I  must  wait  a  little  longer.' 
Stand  hy,  said  I^  you  trust  in  Moung  Shwav-gnong,  rather  than  in  Jetoi 
Christ.  You  are  not  worthy  of  heing  haptizeu.  Moung  Myat-lah^  on  beinff 
similarly  interrogated^  wished  to  consider  a  little  longer.  Oo  Yan  was  buO, 
further  from  committing  himself.  Of  the  women  present^  I  interrogated 
Mah  Men-lay  only.  She  had  evidently  a  considerable  struggle  in  her  mind^ 
probably  on  account  of  her  husband  having  just  declineoT  At  length  ahe 
said^  if  I  thought  it  suitable  for  her  to  be  baptized^  she  was  desirous  of 
receiving  the  ordinance.  I  told  her,  that  her  reply  was  not  satisfactory. 
I  could  not  consent  to  baptize  any  one  who  could  possibly  remain  easy  with- 
out bein^  baptized,  and  then  I  related  the  story  of  the  two  last  disciples; 
after  which  tne  party  broke  up. 

"  In  the  evening  I  laid  the  case  of  Moung  Shway-gnong;  before  the  churchj 
and  we  loyfully  agreed  to  receive  him  to  communion,  on  his  being  baptised. 

'^  July  ISth.  In  the  morning,  the  teacher  again  made  his  appearance; 
I  again  asked  him  whether  he  preferred  being  baptized  in  the  day  or  in  the 
evening,  and  he  again  left  it  to  iny  decision ;  on  which  I  advised  him  to  wait 
till  night.  He  appeared  very  well  through  the  day — ^his  deportment  solemn— 
his  conversation  spiritual.  Just  at  night,  I  called  in  two  or  three  of  the 
disciples,  read  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  made  the  baptismal 
prayer,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  teacher  to  the  accustomed  place^  went 
down  into  the  water,  and  baptized  him.'' — ^pp.  227 — ^230. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  Mr.  Judson's  healthy  a  visit  to 
Bengal  was  determined  upon.  The  missionary  and  his  wife  went 
aboard,  followed  by  nearly  a  hundred  people,  the  women  crying 
aloud,  and  all  deeply  afflicted.  The  teacher,  and  a  few  others^  accom* 
panied  them  to  the  ship,  and  then  returned. 

''  July  9^th.  The  ship  having  been  unable  to  move  yesterday,  on  account 
of  the  anchor's  being  wul,  the  teacher,  Moung  Shway-gnong,  espied  the 
masts  from  his  village,  and  came  off  in  a  boat,  with  his  wife  and  another 
woman.  Soon  after,  most  of  the  Nan-dau-gong  people  came  to  the  mission 
house,  and  finding  that  the  ship  had  not  dropped  down,  came  oflf,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  our  own  people.  We  were  much  gratified  by  this  flresh 
proof  of  their  attachment ;  but  the  ship  got  under  weigh  immeoiatdy,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  us  for  the  last  time." — pp.  231,  232. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  missionary  and  his  wife  re* 
turned. 

"  January  6th,  As  we  drew  near  the  town,  we  strained  our  eyes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  countenances  of  our  friends,  amid  the  crowd  that  we  saw 
assembled  on  the  wharf.  The  first  that  we  recognized  was  the  teacher^ 
Moung  Shw^ay-gnong,  with  his  hands  raised  to  his  head,  as  he  discerned  us 
on  the  deck  ;  and,  on  landing,  we  met  successively  with  Mah  Men-lay  and 
Moung  Thaiilah,  and  several  others,  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  after 
our  usual  examination  at  the  custom-office,  accompanied  us  to  the  mission 
house.  Soon  after,  Moung  Nau,  and  others,  came  m,  who  had  not,  at  first, 
heard  of  our  arrival.  In  the  evening,  I  took  my  usual  seat  among  the  dis- 
ciples ;  and  when  we  bowed  down  in  prayer,  the  hearts  of  all  flowed  forth  in 
gratitude  and  praise." — p.  235. 

"  The  most  important  event  (and  that  relates,  of  course,  to  Moung  Shway- 
gnong),  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
accused  before  the  former  viceroy  of  being  a  heretic,  and  that  the  simple 
rg[>ly,  ^  Inquire  further,'  spread  dismay  among  us  all,  and  was  one  occasion 
of  our  Tisit  to  Ava.    Soon  after  Mya-aay*men  assumed  the  government  of 
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this  province^  all  the  priests  and  officen  of  the  village  where  Moung  Shway- 
gnong  lives,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  him.  They  held  daily  con-* 
sultations,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  triumph ;  while  poor  Moun^  Shway-gnong's 
couraife  began  to  flag;  and,  though  he  does  not  like  to  own  it,  he  thought  he 
must  fly  for  his  hfe.  At  length,  one  of  the  conspiracy,  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court,  went  into  the  presence  of  the  viceroy,  and,  in  order  to  sound 
his  disposition,  complained  that  the  teacher,  Moung  l^way-gnong,  was 
making  every  endeavour  to  turn  the  priest's  rice<^pot  bottom  upwards.  W/uti 
consequence  ?  said  the  viceroy  :  Let  the  priests  turn  it  back  again.  This  sen* 
tence  was  enough;  the  hopes  of  the  conspiracy  were  blasted ;  and  all  the  dis- 
ciples felt  that  they  were  sure  of  toleration  under  Mya-day-men.  But  this 
administration  will  not  probably  continue  many  months/'-^p.  S38. 

After  this,  we  hear  of  Moung  Shway-gnong  seconding  the  efforts  of 
his  teacher.     In  the  following  passage  he^>acts  in  this  capacity : 

"  January  ^\st.  Received  a  visit  from  the  teacher,  Oo  Oung-det,  of  the 
village  of  Kambet.  He  has  disseminated  the  semi-atheistic  doctrine  for 
several  years,  and  formed  a  small  party  among  his  neighbours,  who  pay  no 
respect  to  the  priests  and  the  religion  of  Gaudama.  We  had  a  most  inte- 
resting conversation  of  about  two  hours,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company, 
most  of  whom  came  with  him.  He  successively  gave  up  every  point  that  he 
attempted  to  maintain,  and  appeared  to  lay  open  his  mind  to  the  grand  truths 
of  an  eternal  Gk)d,  eternal  happiness^  &c.  Moung  Shway-gnong  seconded  me, 
and  discoursed  in  a  truly  impressive  manner,  until  the  attention  of  the  old 
man  was  so  completely  fixed,  that  his  friends  with  difficulty  persuaded  him 
to  take  leav0," — ^p.  241. 

He  afterwards  engages  with  Mr.  Judson  in  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  missionary  had  already 
translated.  The  last  notice  which  occurs  of  poor  Moung  Shway-gnong 
is  a  melancholy  one : 

^'  Soon  after  the  last  date  in  Mr.  Judson's  journal  another  attempt,  with 
greater  probabilitv  of  success,  was  made  to  destroy  the  teacher,  Moung 
Shway-gnong.  The  chief  of  his  village,  in  connescion  with  several  priests, 
drew  up  and  presented  a  document  to  the  viceroy,  in  which  Moung  Shway- 
gnong  was  accused  of  having  embraced  sentiments  which  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Boodhist  rehgion,  and  prejudicial  to  the  existing  authorities* 
The  viceroy  replied,  that  if  their  assertions  were  true,  Moung  Sway-gnonff 
was  deserving  of  death.  The  teacher  and  his  friends  had  closely  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  accusers,  and  took  measures  accordingly ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  ascertained  that  the  viceroy  uttered  an  encouraging  word  to  his  perse- 
cutors, he  ^rocureft  a  boat,  embarked  his  family,  secretly  fled  to  the  mission- 
house,  to  disclose  to  Mr.  Judson  his  situation,  and,  after  furnishing  himsdf 
with  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Shway-doung, 
a  town  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Rangoon.  From  the  last  accounts,  he  was 
busily  employed  in  disseminating  his  heretical  sentiments,  and  had  excited 
much  commotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  Thus  it  was,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  the  disdples  of  Christ  were  persecuted^ 
'  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where  {ureaching  the  word.'  "-«^ 
pp.  254,  255. 

The  flight  of  Moung  Shway-gnong  caused  mnch  alarm  among  the 
other  disciples  and  inquirers,  so  that  Mr.  Judson  was  obliged  to  shut 
up  the  zayat  altogether.  As  he  could  not  preach,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing  he  could,  which  was  assiduously  to  apply  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  To  add  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  mission,  soon  after  the  persecution  of  Moung  Shway* 
gnong,  another  sincere  and  tealous  dh<4ple  died,  sttddenly,  aflfcer  an 
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illness  of  a  few  honrs.  This  was  Monn^^  Thablah ;  a  very  interesling 
case,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  book ;  together 
with  that  of  Mouiig  Tog ;  and  more  particularly  Mouug  Shway-bay» 
from  whom  a  very  curious  letter  is  given,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baldwin,  of  Boston.     The  letter  ends  as  follows : 

'^  Thus  I,  Moung  Shway-bay,  a  disciple  of  teacher  Yoodthan,  in  Rangoon^ 
write  and  send  this  letter  to  the  great  teacher  Baldwin,  who  lives  in  Boston, 
America." 

The  women  presented  several  remarkable  specimens  of  acuteness 
and  intelligence  in  pursuing  their  inquiries;  and  among  the  softer  sez 
several  vigorous  proselytes  were  found,  with  whom  we  are  brought 
acquainted  iu  the  course  of  the  Journal.  But  of  all  the  iuqnirera, 
for  he  was  too  much  of  a  scbptic  to  believe  any  thing,  the  most  sin- 
gular character  is  that  of  Moung  Long.  The  conversation  between 
him  and  Mr.  Judson  throws  light  upon  the  intellectual  habits  of  the 
Burmaus ;  for  though  it  is  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  their  extremely 
sceptical  turn  of  reasoning,  it  partakes  of  the  same  general  character.; 
Moung  Long  scarcely  believed  his  own  existence.  He  was  always 
quarrelling  with  his  wife  on  metaphysical  points.  When  his  wife 
would  say.  The  rice  is  ready y  his  reply  was — Rice !  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  as  if  the  news  of  its  existence  astonished  him.  '  Rice !  what 
is  rice  ?  Is  it  matter  or  spirit  ?  Is  it  an  idea,  or  is  it  non-entity  ? ' 
Perhaps  her  answer  is — ^  matter ; '  and  he  will  reply,  *  Well,  wife, 
and  what  is  matter  ?  Are  you  sure  there  is  such  a  thing  in  existence, 
or  are  you  merely  subject  to  a  delusion  of  the  senses  ? '  Mr.  Jadson 
thus  reports  the  conversation  :— 

^'  When  he  first  came  in,  I  thought  him  an  ordinary  man.  He  has  only 
one  good  eye ;  but  I  soon  discovered,  that  that  one  eye  has  as  '  great  a 
fluantity  of  being'  as  half  a  dozen  common  eyes.  In  his  manners  he  is  just 
me  reverse  of  Moung  Thah-ee — all  suavity  and  humility,  and  respect.  He 
professed  to  be  an  inquirer  after  the  truth ;  and  I  accordingly  opened  to  him 
some  parts  of  the  gospel.  He  listened  with  great  seriousness,  and  when 
I  ceased  speaking,  remained  so  thoughtful,  and  apparently  oppressed  with 
the  truth,  that  I  began  to  hope  he  woidd  come  to  some  eood,  and  therefore 
invited  him  to  ask  some  question  relative  to  what  he  had  neard.  '  Your  ser- 
vant,' said  he, '  has  not  much  to  inquire  of  your  lordship.  In  your  lordship's 
sacred  speech,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  words  which  your  servant  does 
not  understand.  Your  lordship  says,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  one 
man  and  one  woman.  I  do  not  understand  (I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon) 
what  a  man  is,  and  why  he  is  called  a  man.'  My  eyes  were  now  opened,  in 
an  instant,  to  his  real  character ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  enabled,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  to  lay  blow  after  blow  upon  his  sceptical  head,  with 
such  effect,  that  he  kept  falling  and  falling ;  and  though  he  made  several 
desperate  efforts  to  get  up,  he  found  himself  at  last  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
unable  to  stir.  Moung  Shway-gnong,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
was  extremely  delighted  to  see  his  enemy  so  well  punished ;  for  this  Moung 
Long  had  sorely  harassed  him  in  time  past.  The  poor  man  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  angry  at  his  discomfiture ;  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
school,  said,  that  though  he  had  heard  much  of  me,  the  reality  far  exceeded 
the  report.  Afterwards  he  joined  us  in  worship,  and  listened  with  great 
attention,  as  did  also  his  wife." — ^pp.  247,  248. 

The  anecdotes  of  theBurman  converts  have  led  us  into  such  copious 
extracts,  that  we  cannot  consistently  extend  this  article  to  any  greater 
lengthy  by  entering  into  the  other  very  interestbg  points  in  the  history 
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of  the  misdion.  For  a  considerable  space  of  time  Mr.  Judson  was 
alone  at  Rangoon.  His  wife's  health  was  reduced  to  that  state,  that 
it  became  necessary  that  she  should  visit  Europe.  Another  event  of 
importance  was  the  visit  to  Ava,  where  Mr.  Judson  presented  a  me- 
morial, which  was  disdainfully  rejected  by  the  monarch  of  the  golden 
foot.  Brother  Hough  returned  to  British  India;  and  both  brother 
Wheelock  and  brother  Coleman  died,  the  former  after  his  return  to 
America,  the  other  in  Chittagoug.  Dr.  Price  afterwards  arrived  to 
join  the  labours  of  the  great  teacher,  *  Yoodthan,'  when  the  court 
hearing  of  his  medical  skill,  caused  the  whole  party  to  be  brought  up 
to  Ava,  where  they  were  treated  with  mighty  condescension  by  the 
King.  The  favour  of  the  court  was  indeed  such  as  to  encourage  high 
hopes  in  Mr.  Judson,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  the  British. 
Suspicion  then  fell  upon  all  the  '  white  strangers'  in  Ava,  and  their 
property  was  seized ;  they  were  imprisoned,  and  treated  with  the 
harshest  severity.  Mr.  Judson  was  only  permitted  to  leave  a  loath- 
some prison,  when  the  British  army  approached  the  capital,  in  order 
to  serve  as  an  interpreter.  When  the  British  general,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  became  aware  of  his  condition,  he  insisted,  with  such  firm- 
ness, upon  his  instantaneous  enlargement,  and  delivery  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  that  the  government,  then  in  a  state  of  great  appre- 
hension, were  compelled  to  comply.  The  cession  of  several  provinces 
of  Burmah  to  the  British,  gives  Mr.  Judson  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing his  mission  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  Company, 
where  he  will  doubtless  enjoy  a  free  and  fair  field  for  his  labours.  The 
last  we  hear  of  him,  when  the  last  part  of  this  publication  went  to 
press,  was,  that  he  had  once  more  ventured  into  Ava,  as  interpreter 
and  translator  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  envoy  to  this  capital. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

The  outcry  which  has  been  set  up  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
against  political  economy,  is  something  like  the  anger  which  a  dull 
child  feels  against  his  Horn-book,  or  did  feel  before  that  venerable 
instrument  of  instruction  vanished  before  the  march  of  mind  and  the 
cheapness  of  paste-board.  The  pretensions  of  some  political  econo- 
mists may  be  excessive,  (as  where  will  there  not  be  puppies  ?  )  but 
there  is  no  pretension  so  monstrous  as  that  of  a  man  who,  covering 
half  knowledge  under  the  false  pretence  of  utter  and  indolent  ignorance, 
professes  to  have  a  right  to  legislate,  or  even  to  discuss  legislative 
measures,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
recommended. 

In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  society,  and  the  necessary  variety 
and  complication  of  interests  arising  with  its  growth,  is  there  a  de- 
mand for  instruction,  on  the  part  of  an  active  legislature.  If  it 
were  true,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were,  that  all  the  persons 
who  have  written  on  this  subject  have  been  mistaken — that  all  those 

*  An  Introductory  Lecture  on  Political  Economy,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  on  the  6tli  December,  1826.  By  Nassau  William  Senior,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  A.M.  ProfeMor  of  Political  Economy.    London.    Mawman.  Id9f. 
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who  have  attended  to  political  economy^  have,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  have  attended  to  it,  always  preferred  bad  reasons  to 
good  ones,  still  the  advantages  of  attention  to  their  researches,  would 
not  be  less  evident.     Without  the  aid  of  the  habit  of  attention, 
without  the  interest  and  connexion  which  a  theory,  even  when  an 
erroneous  one,  gives  to  a  study,  the  facts  which  come  within  the 
knowledge   of    an   individual,   are  disconnected,    barren — not   even 
remembered.     A  few  very  acute,  practical  men,  may  by  long  habits 
of  observation  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
even   form  rules,   that  is  to  say,  theories,  for  their  own  guidance 
in  those  affairs  in  which  their  own  interests  are  concerned ;  but  that 
without  some  habits  of  study,   and  attention  to  political  economy, 
without  some  attention  to  the  classification  of  facts  concerning  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  society,  the  mass  of  members 
of  Parliament,  of  political  writers,  or  dilettante  inquirers,  will  have 
a  knowledge  even  of  facts  themselves,  is   a   supposition  which  has 
neither  reason  nor  experience  to  recommend  it.     The  men  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  contempt  of  theories,  have  been  just  as  signal 
in  their  ignorance  of  facts.     Men  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  professing 
to  be  legislators,  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  boldest,  or  the  last 
assertion.      The  late    debate  on  the  navigation   laws,  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  the  persons  who  have  made  war  against  theories 
have  raised  the  loudest  outcry,  was  a  signal  instance  of  this.     The 
whole  of  this  race  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  practical 
knowledge  of  the  theorist  whom  they  had  contemned,  that  they  were 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  small  portion  of  reason  which  they 
had  on  their  side. 

It  is  an  ill  omen  for  these  persons,  that  a  professorship  of  political 
economy  has  been  established  by  the  liberality  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  still  established  in  one  of  the  old  cradles  of  learning. 
When  a  prejudice  absconds  from  Oxford,  it  cannot  linger  long  upon 
earth.  It  was  from  Oxford  that  Astrsea  ascended  to  heaven  in  the 
gown  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Senior,  the  first  professor,  is  an  able  and  extremely  well 
instructed  man,  with  considerable  talents  for  exposition,  but  a  little 
too  much  passion  for  discovery  and  controversy,  as  we  should  judge 
at  least  from  the  notes  to  Dr.  Whateley'§  Logic.  Political  economists 
have  of  late  become  a  combative  race.  In  his  lectures,  however,  we 
hope  Mr.  Senior  will  rather  indulge  the  talent  which  he  possesses  for 
expounding  and  illustrating. 

Mr.  Senior,  after  describing  the  striking  differences  between  the 
present  and  past  condition  of  this  island,  and  between  the  actual 
state  of  England  and  that  of  some  other  countries  more  favoured  by 
nature,  proceeds  thus: — 

^^  It  is  impofisible  to  consider  these  phenomena  without  feeling  anxious  to 
account  for  them ;  to  discover  whether  they  are  occasioned  by  curcumstances 
unsusceptible  of  investigation,  or  regulation,  or  by  causes  which  can  be 
ascertained,  and  may  be  within  human  controul.  To  us,  as  Englishmen,  it 
is  of  still  deeper  interest  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  of  our  superiority 
are  still  in  operation,  and  whether  their  force  is  capable  of  being  increased  or 
diminished ;  whether  England  has  run  her  full  career  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, but  stands  safe  where  she  is;  or,  whether  to  remain  stationary  is 
impossible,  and  it  depends  on  her  institudons  and  her  habits,  on  ner 
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government^  and  on  her  people^  whether  she  shall  recede  or  continue  to 

advance. 

''  The  answer  to  all  these  questions  must  he  sought  in  the  science  which 
teaches  in  what  wealth  consists, — ^hy  what  agents  it  is  produced,  and  according 
to  what  laws  it  is  distributed,  —and  what  are  the  institutions  and  customs 
by  which  production  may  be  facilitated  and  distribution  regulated,  so  as  to 
give  the  largest  possible  amount  of  wealth  to  each  individual.  And  this 
science  is  poEtical  economy. 

•  "  If  my  definition  be  correct,  the  science  of  political  economy  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  branches, — the  theoretic  and  the  practical.  The  first, 
or  theoretic  branch,  that  which  explains  the  nature,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a  very  few  general  propositions, 
which  are  the  result  of  observation,  or  consciousness,  and  which  almost  every 
man,  as  soon  as  he  hears  them,  admits,  as  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  or  at 
least,  as  included  in  his  previous  knowledge. 

'^  Its  conclusions  are  also  nearly  as  general  as  its  promises; — those  which 
relate  to  the  nature  and  production  of  wealth,  are  universally  true :  and^ 
though  those  which  relate  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  peculiar  institutions  of  particular  countries, — in  the  cases,  f<w 
instance,  of  slavery,  corn  laws,  or  poor  laws, — the  natural  state  of  things  can 
be  laid  down  as  the  general  rule,  and  the  anomalies  produced  by  particular 
disturbing  causes  can  be  afterwards  accounted  for. 

"  The  practical  branch  of  the  science,  that  of  which  the  office  is  to 
ascertain  what  institutions  are  most  favourable  to  wealth,  is  a  far  more 
arduous  study.  Many  of  its  premises,  indeed,  rest  on  the  same  evidence  $b 
those  of  the  first  branch;  for  they  are  the  conclusions  of  that  branch: — ^but 
it  has  many  which  depend  on  induction  from  phenomena,  numerous, 
difficult  of  enumeration,  and  of  which  the  real  sequence  often  differs  widely 
from  the  apparent  one.  The  machinery  of  civilized  society  is  worked  by 
BO  many  antagonist  springs ;  the  dislike  of  labour,  the  desire  for  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  the  love  of  accumulation  are  so  perpetually  counteracting 
one  another,  and  they  produce  such  opposite  conduct,  not  only  in  difibrent 
individuals,  but  in  whole  masses  of  people,  that  we  are  hable  to  the  greatest 
mistakes  when  we  endeavour  to  assi^  motives  to  past  conduct,  or  to  predict 
the  conduct  which  a  new  motive  will  produce. 

"  For  instance,  the  questions,  whetner  the  poor  laws  have  had  a  tendency 
to  diminish  or  increase  the  population  of  England  ?  Whether  the  testa- 
mentary laws  of  France  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  wealth  of  that 
country  ?  Whether  the  wealth  of  England  has  been  increased  or  diminished 
by  her  colonies  ?  Whether  tithes  fall  principally  on  the  consumer  or  on 
the  landlord  ?  and  many  others,  of  which  the  facts  seem  to  lie  before  our 
eyes,  have  been  diligently  and  acutely  investigated,  and  are  still,  perhaps, 
undecided. 

"  And,  if  we  are  often  unable  to  trace  all  the  consequences  of  institutions 
with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
to  predict  the  effects  of  measures  which  are  still  untried ! 

''  Inattention  to  the  distinction  between  the  practical  and  the  theoretic 
branches  of  political  economy,  appears  to  me  to  nave  occasioned  much  <if 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions. 
Those  who  assert  that  it  approaches  to  the  accuracy  of  logic  or  mechanicsp 
must  either  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  theoretic  branch,  or  have 
forgotten  that  the  practical  branch  must  sometimes  draw  its  premises  from 
particular  facts,  respecting  particular  climates,  soils,  and  seasons ;  and  must 
sometimes  take  into  account  the  influence  of  every  human  passion  and 
appetite,  under  every  modification  of  government  and  knowledge. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertainty  which  affects  many  of  the  investigations 
of  political  economists,  has  been  rashly  attributed  to  them  all.  Because 
from  probable  premises  they  have  deduced  only  nrobable  conclusions,  it  has 
been  sometimes  supposed  that  probability^  ana  that  of  a  low  de^ee,  is 
all  they  can  attain. 
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^'  I  hope  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  state- 
raent>  that  the  theoretic  hranch  of  the  science,  that  which  treats  of  the 
nature,  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, — is  capable  of  all  the  certainty 
that  can  belong  to  any  science,  not  founded  exclusively  on  definitions ;  and 
I  hope,  also,  to  show  that  many  conclusions,  and  those  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  the  practical  branch,  rest  so  immediately  on  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  theoretic  branch  as  to  possess  equal  certainty  and  universality." 
— ^pp.  6 — 11. 

Logic  of  course  is  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences,  because,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  use  of  arbitrary  creations,  (general  terms,)  as  the 
artist  not  only  makes  all  his  tools  and  uses  them,  but  creates  the 
veiy  stuff  on  which  he  works,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  the  result  be  not 
certain.  But  when  Mr.  Senior  concedes  that  political  economy  is 
less  certain  than  mechanics,  he  concedes,  perhaps,  too  much;  for 
the  application  of  theoretical  mechanics  to  the  uses  of  life,  are  not 
much  more  certain  than  the  application  of  the  theory  of  political 
economy  to  the  same  purposes.  It  is  easy  to  decide  what  force  shall 
be  sufficient  to  draw  a  perfectly  hard  and  smooth  wheel,  (which  never 
existed)  on  a  perfectly  hard,  and  smooth,  and  level  surface,  (which 
is  no  where  to  be  found,)  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  what  power 
will  be  necessary  to  move  a  pair  of  wheels  from  London  to  York, 
without  knowing  the  state  of  the  road,  or  whether  a  road  exist.  Is 
k  not  notorious  that  nine  tenths  of  the  experiments  which  are  made, 
founded  on  scientific  principles,  by  scientific  engineers,  fail  ?  Did 
not  some  eminent  mechanists  who  attempted  to  save  Greece  by  varying 
the  paddles  of  a  steam-boat,  try  two  years  in  vain  ? 

Did  not  the  whole  body  of  London  engineers,  clubbing  their  science 
and  their  purses,  some  time  since  accomplish  a  vessel  which  ought  to 
have  moved  like  lightning,  but  would  practically  accomplish  only  two 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour  (with  the  tide)  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Brunei 
prove  that  the  water  ought  not  to  have  broken  into  his  tunnel,  and 
has  it  not  broken  in  ?  Has  be  not  showed  that  the  leak  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames  ought  to  have  been  stopped  by  his  clay-bags  ?  Yet, 
because  the  ablest  men  experience  these  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments, are  we  to  despise  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  power,  and 
all  calculations  of  the  strength  of  metals,  or  the  pressure  or  resistance 
of  water  ?  or  could  we  doubt  that  Mr.  Brunei  would  be  better  at 
stopping  a  leak  in  the  Thames,  than  a  Lethbridge  or  a  Gooch, 
however  superior  the  two  latter  might  be  at  setting  it  on  fire? 

You  must  know  in  mechanics,  as  in  political  economy,  what 
materials  you  have  to  work  with  ;  you  must  make  allowance  for  knots 
in  your  wood,  and  flaws  in  your  metal ;  for  wind,  weather,  heat,  cold, 
contraction,  expansion,  and  finally  ignorance.  Neither  mechanics 
nor  political  economy  will  give  a  silly  man  brains,  nor  a  rash  man 
caution  ;  nor  enable  a  man,  from  the  knowledge  of  a  few  circumstances, 
to  calculate  the  effects  of  many.  In  all  science  the  difficulty  of 
application  to  the  practice  exists.  A  good  theoretical  chemist  may 
blow  his  eyes  out  in  an  experiment ;  an  excellent  surgeon  may  kill  his 
patient  if  he  is  tremulous  or  drunk ;  a  lord  might  poison  himself  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  great  Ude.  In  all  science 
there  is  little  absolutely  certain,  but  what  is  absolutely  impracticable. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  conceded  to  the  Boobies  that  science  is  therefore 
useless^  or  that   political  economy  is  more  uncertain  than  other 
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sciences,  because  it  is  more  incumbent  on  tbem  to  be  acquainted 
with  it. 

Mr.  Senior  well  observes,  that  no  men  are  more  obstinate  theorists 
than  those  who  complain  of  the  theories  of  the  economists.  They 
speak  prose  y  like  M.  Jour  daily  without  knowing  it.  Their  assumed 
ground  of  superiority  is  their  adherence  to  theories  proved  to  be 
false.     Quacks  are  not  entitled  to  abuse  the  practice  of  physic^  who 

have  themselves — 

**  Stores  of  deleteriouB  med'cines. 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since." 

His  illustration  from  the  case  of  Napoleon  is  good:— 

*^  There  never  was  a  man  of  stronger  common  sense,  a  man  more  fitted 
to  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  few  or  doubtful  premises,  than  Napoleon. 
He  had  an  utter  horror  of  political  economy,  the  principles  of  which,  he 
said,  if  an  empire  were  built  of  granite,  would  srind  it  to  powder.  On 
such  subjects  he  trusted  to  common  sense.  And  his  common  sense  was  an 
undistinguishing  acceptance  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  mercantile  system. 

"  It  appears,  from  his  conversations  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  fully  believed 
that  the  continent  must  be  a  loser  by  its  commerce  with  England,  and  that 
it  must  be  so  on  account  of  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  English 
commodities.  These  abominable  qualities  must,  he  thought,  enable  us,  in 
the  jargon  of  the  theory,  to  undersell  the  continent  in  its  own  market^ 
and  ultimately  produce  its  ruin,  through  that  imfavourable  balance  of  trade^ 
in  which,  what  is  received  is  of  greater  value  than  what  is  given.  He  thought 
that  he  could  put  an  end  to  this  trade  by  his  continental  system ;  without 
doubt  the  princi]pal  object  of  that  system  was  to  ruin  England;  but  he 
appears  to  have  implicitly  believed  that  it  was  also  a  blessing  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  murmurs  of  his  subjects  and  allies  he  treated  like  the  com- 
plaints of  spoiled  children,  who  do  not  know  what  is  for  their  own  good,  and 
who,  when  experience  has  made  them  wiser,  will  embrace  from  choice  what 
they  have  submitted  to  from  necessity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  thinks 
that  these  opinions,  and  the  obstinacy  into  which  they  led  him,  were  the 
ultimate  causes  of  his  downfall. 

''  But  can  they  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  common  sense  ?  If 
Napoleon  had  trusted  to  his  own  nowerful  sense,  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  a  theory  as  wild  as  it  is  generally  received,  could  he  have  believed  that 
the  continent  was  injured  by  ei^oyin^  an  advantageous  market,  and  was 
injured  precisely  in  the  proportion  in  which  that  market  was  advantageous  ?  " 
—p.  31 — 33. 

Tlie  following  passage  is  bold  and  well  placed  ;— 

''  The  length  to  which  this  lecture  has  extended,  prevents  me  from 
dwelling  on  the  many  other  prejudices  which  profess  to  derive  their  sanction 
from  the  much  abused  term  '  common  sense.'  I  will  only  suggest,  as 
instances,  the  common  opinion  that  the  unproductive  consumption  m  opulent 
individuals  and  of  governments,  the  mere  waste  of  armies  and  of  courts,  is 
beneficial  to  the  other  members  of  society,  because,  to  use  the  vague  and 
unintelligible  language  of  common  conversation,  '  it  promotes  the  circulation 
of  money ; '  and  the  eqtially  common  error,  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
subsistence,  arising  from  its  abundance,  is  injurious  to  the  manufacturing 
classes,  because  it  diminshes  the  market  for  their  commodities.  These 
opinions,  setting  aside  their  error,  are  so  paradoxical,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
a  man  with  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  admit  them  imhesitatingly  if  they 
were  presented  to  him  when  perfectly  unbiassed.  But  they  are  favourable 
to  the  interests,  or  to  the  supposed  interests,  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  every  community.  They  nave  been  so  long  repeated,  in  so  many  shapes, 
and  on  so  many  occasions,  that  they  have  become  '  familiar  in  our  ears  as 
household  words ; '  and  there  is  not  a  more  common  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  because  a  proposition  is  trite  it  must  be  true."— »p.  9%  34. 

July,  1827.  Z 
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As  to  the  nasnmr  Is  wblch  Mr.  Senior  propoees  to  teaeh  poVtieal 

ecoDomy,  as  to  the  arrangeroent  of  the  suhject  which  he  intends  to 
trace  or  to  follow,  we  have  no  very  elear  notion  from  his  introductory 
diseourse,  and  the  part  of  the  lecture  which  seems  to  refer  to  that 
arrangement  is  not  so  elear  or  satisfaotoiy  as  the  rest : — 

-^^^^  In  the  early  part  of  this  lecture  I  stated^  that  the  theoretic  branch  of 
political  economy — that  which  explains  the  nature^  production^  and  diatrir- 
Dution  of  wealth — ^would  be  foimd  to  rest  on  a  few  general  propositions,  llie 
result  of  observation^  or  of  consciousness.  The  propositions  to  which  I 
alluded  are  these : — 

<^  Firstly.  That  wealth  consists  of  all  those  things,  and  of  those  things 
only,  wbicn  are  traMsferable ;  which  are  limited  in  quantity ;  and  whi(£, 
directly  or  indirectly,  produce  pleasure  or  prevent  pain  :  or  to  use  an  equi- 
indent  expreasioD,  which  are  susceptible  of  exchange;  (including  undar 
exchange,  hire,  as  well  as  absolute  purchase  ,*)  or,  to  use  a  third  equivalent 
•xprcssioii,  which  have  value. 

'f  Secondly.  That  every  person  is  desirous  to  obtain,  with  as  little  sacriflee 
as  possible,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  articles  of  wealth. 

"  Thirdly.  That  the  powers  of  labour,  and  of  the  other  instruments  whieh 
produce  w^th,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  products  as  the 
means  of  ftirther  production. 

**  Fourthly.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same,  additional  labour 
employed  on  the  land  within  a  given  district,  produces  a  less  proportionate 
letom.    And— 

^'  Fifthly.  That  the  population  of  a  given  district  is  limited  only  by  a 
moral  or  physical  evil,  or  by  deficiency  in  the  means  of  obtainii^  those 
articles  of  wealth ;   or,   in  other  w<n*as,  those  necessaries,  decencies,  and 
loxuries,  which  the  habits  of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  the  inhabitants . 
of  that  district  lead  them  to  require." — ^pp.  34 — 36. 

Without  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  Mr.  Senior's  meaning,  it 
18  impossible  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  this  plan  of  teaching, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  general  propositions  cannot  be  taken  as 
true  without  great  limitation.  Omitting  the  consideration  whether 
the  third  and  fourth  propositions  to  a  certain  degree  contradict  one 
another,  the  fourth  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience.  By 
the  draining  of  marshy  or  ill  conditioned  land,  not  only  the  gross 
but  the  proportionate  return,  is  very  frequently  increased,  and  land 
which  with  a  small  quantity  of  labour  (whatever  the  degree  of  skill 
with  which  it  be  applied)  would  not  produce  at  all,  may  produce 
largely  when  that  labour  is  increased.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means 
true,  without  equally  large  exceptions,  that  <'  the  population  of  a  given 
dlstriet,**  is  always  limited  only  by  those  circumstances  which  Mn 
3enior  mentions ;  because  under  the  most  favourable  circurostanccK 
the  power  of  increase  of  the  human  race  forms  a  limit  to  the  population 
of  a  district  as  well  as  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessarioB,  decencies,  and  luxuries  of  life ;  wealth  may  in  fact  increase 
faster  than  population,  for  it  is  notorious  that  instances  are  not 
wanting  where,  without  the  intervention  of  physical  or  moral  evil, 
the  condition  of  the  people  has  improved ;  which  could  manifestly 
never  happen  if,  in  the  absence  of  evil,  the  deficiency  of  the  means 
of  obtaixdng  habitual  ^'necessaries,  decencies^  and  luxuries,'^  were 
the  only  circumstanoes  limiting  popidation. 

We  do  not  mention  these  defects  in  Mr*  Senior's  propoeitloos,  by 
which  he  inteada^  we  presume^  to  lay  the  foundation  m  the  piinciple 
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of  oompetitidn,  the  ddotrine  of  rent,  and  the  principle  qif  pepalatipii;^ 
nor  from  any  desire  of  carping  at  his  method,  or  o#  contesting  his 
conclusions  as  far  as  we  can  anticipate  them,  (for  thouj^b  jiia  prpr. 
positions  are  too  large,  he  will  prohahly  so  limit  then^,  in  hi3  applir 
cation  of  them,  as  to  fall  into  no  praQtical  errqr,)  hut  to  ^howhipa  that 
objections  similar  to  those  which  he  offers  to  the  d^finitiQua  of  other 
economists,  will  apply  to  his  own  language.  We  refer  to  ^^  a  Collection 
of  Economical  Detinitions,*'  which  he  has  appended  to  Dr.  Whatley's 
Logic,  under  the  head  of  ambiguous  terms,  and  to  which  he  calls  thq 
attention  of  his  hearers  at  the  conclusion  of  his  intro4uctory  discourse. 

In  the  collection  of  ambiguous  ternas  tp  which  we  yefer,  what  My. 
Senior  sometimes  calls  ambiguity^  is  an  evil  that  can  scarcely  he  guarded 
against ;  for  however  strictly  a  man  ipay  adhere  jft  the  use  of  a  term 
to  the  definition  he  has  given  of  it,  he  cannot  prevent  others  frqm  using 
it  in  a  different  sense.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is,  that  when  know<^ 
ledge  of  the  subject  is  more  diffused,  the  most  convenient  definitions 
will  be  adopted. 

In  speaking  of  the  definitions  of  value,  he  says — ^*Mr.  Ricardo 
appears  to  set  out  by  admitting  Adam  Smithes  definition  of  value  in 
exchange.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  his  *  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy '  he  uses  the  word  as  synonymous  with  cost,  and  by  this  one  ambi- 
guity has  rendered  his  great  work  a  long  enigma.'' — p.  804.  But  of 
this  enigma  Mr.  Senior  soon  after  furnishes  a  solution,  which  must 
have  occurred  to  every  one  wfeo  read$  Mr.  Ricardo  with  attention. 
"  Having  decided  that  commodities  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  they  have  respectively  CQst,  i^  v^s  natural  to  call  that  labour 
their  <  value.'" — p.  305.  (Appendix  to  Whateley's  Logic.) 

It  was  surely  the  more  allowable  to  use  this  form  of  expression,  since 
at  the  outset  of  his  work  Mr.  Ricardo  especially  limits  its  application. 
"  Tn  speaking  of  commodities,  of  their  exchangeable  value,  and  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  relative  prices,  we  mean  always  such  com- 
modities only  as  can  be  increased  in  quantity  by  the  exertionof  human 
industry,  and  on  the  production  of  which  conapetition  operates  without 
restraint." — p.  3.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Mr.  Ricardo  most  certainly  has  not  the  merit  of  a  good  logical 
arrangement.  His  work  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  investigation  and 
computation,  in  which  some  words  have  been  used  as  elements  of  the 
calculation  like  algebraical  signs,  rather  than  in  a  manner  suited  to  a 
popular  or  expository  treatise.  His  propositions  sometimes  need  ex- 
.^lanation  and  limitation  (generally  less  of  the  latter  than  those 
elementary  propositions  on  which  Mr.  Senior  thinks  the  theory  oif 
Political  Economy  can  be  founded) :  but  what  he  needs  most  is  an 
attentive  reader — one  who  will  bring  to  the  work  some  of  the  quality 
which  the  author  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree — ^the  desire  to  Inform 
himself  rather  than  to  criticise. 

We  shall  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  Appendix  referred  to,  a  remai*k 
of  Mr.  Senior's  on  the  ambiguities  connected  with  the  use  of  the  word 
«  Wages." 

"  Another  most  fruitful  source  of  ambiguity  ayis^  from  th^  u^e  of  the 
word  Wages  sometimes  as  expressing  a  quantity,  sometime?  as  expressing  a 
proportion.  «  s  - 
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rally  of  silver/  given  to  the  labourer  in  return  for  a  eiven  exertion ;  and  they 
rise  or  fall^  as  mat  amount  is  increased  or  diminished. 

^'  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Ricardo^  they  usually  mean  the  labourer's  proporm 
tion  of  what  UprMuced,  supposing  that  produce  to  be  divided  between  mm 
and  tne  capitalist.  In  this  sense  they  generally  rise  as  the  whole  produce  is 
diminished;  though^  if  the  word  be  used  in  the  other  sense,  they  generally 
fall.  If  Mr.  Ricardo  had  constantly  used  the  word  '  Wages'  to  expren  a 
proportion,  the  only  inconvenience  would  be  the  necessity  of  always  translating 
this  esroression  into  common  language.  But  he  is  not  consistent.  When  he 
says,  that  ^  whatever  raises  the  Wages  of  labour  lowers  the  Profits  of  stock/ 
he  considers  Wages  as  a  proportion,  Wlien  he  says,  that  ^  hi^  Wages 
encourage  population,'  he  considers  Wages  as  an  amount,  Slven  Mir. 
M^CullcKch,  who  has  clearly  explained  the  ambiguity,  has  not  escaped  it.  He 
has  even  suffered  it  to  affect  his  reasonings.  In  his  valuable  essay,  'On  the 
Rate  of  Wages,'  he  admits  that  '  when  Wages  are  high  the  capitalist  has  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  his  industry  to  his  labourers.'  An  ad- 
mission utterly  inconsistent  with  his  general  use  of  the  word,  as  expressing 
the  amount  of  what  the  labourer  receives,  which,  as  he  had  himself  observe^ 
may  increase  while  his  jwopor/ton  diminishes." — pp.  314,  315. 

This  distinction  is  useful,  and  not  enough  attended  to,  and  it  enables 
us  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Senior  with  a  favourable  impression  of  his  talent ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  which  he  will  have  occasion  to 
bestow  on  Political  Economy,  will  enable  him  to  contribnte  as  well  to 
its  improvement  as  to  its  diffusion. 


BEN  NAZm. 


To  learn  by  rote  words  which  convey  no  ideas  is  the  most  trying 
effort  of  memory.  School-boys,  aware  of  this  fact,  constrae  their 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  before  they  attempt  to  get  them  by  heurt. 
Foote,  desiring  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  powers  of  a  man  who 
boasted  an  excellent  memory,  strung  together  in  the  style  of  a  story 
a  tissue  of  incoherent  nonsenses.  Mr.  Kean,  the  actor,  lately  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  remember  his  part  in  Mr.  Grattan*s  tragedy  of 
Ben  Nazir.  Was  the  fault  with  the  poet  or  the  player?  To  confess 
the  truth,  we  were  inclined  from  some  acquaintance  with  his  works  to 
impute  it  to  the  former ;  but  after  reading  the  tragedy,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  much  like  other  tragedies/— 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  tragedies  now  are ;  and  that  we  see  no  particolar 
reason  why  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  learn  it  by  rote  than  the 
Bertrams,  Evadnes,  Julians,  Brides  of  Abydos,  &c.  Indeed  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  as  good  a  tragedy  as  hands  could  make, 
for  there  is  the  usual  proportion  of  Ha*s  and  Oh's,  and  observation 
has  taught  us  that  Ha*s  and  Oh's  are  the  main  ingredients  of  modem 
tragedy.  These  very  superior  interjections,  together  with  the  stage 
directions  in  the  last  scene  [^she  dies']  [Ac  stabs  himself]  in  fact  con- 
stitute the  very  substance  of  the  play.  Were  we  therefore  to  consult 
our  own  tastes  only,  in  noticing  such  performances,  we  should  merely 
cite  the  '  draws  a  poignardy  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of  the  piece, 
and  the  Ha's  and  Oh's  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  it :  but  as 
we  know  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world  who  think  it  necessary  to 
hear  some  account  of  the  inunaterial  part,  the  plot  and  characters'"- 
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as  they  are  ridiculously  called  lucus  a  non  lucendo— -as  If  It  mattered 
who  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  by  what  means,  provided  only  he  or 
she  is  stabbed  to  the  heart ; — ^we  say,  being  aware  that  there  are  old- 
fashioned  folks  who  desire  information  on  these  points,  we  feel  bound 
to  endeavour  to  convey  it  to  them. 

Ben  Nazir  opens  with  a  conversation  between  Eudes  and  Clotaire. 
Eudea  [from  Ev^ui  dormio,  because  his  discourse  has  a  sleep-persuad- 
ing quality]  is  a  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  extremely  wishes  to  be  a  king 
without  knowing  how.  He  has  for  his  daughter  the  heroine  Emerance, 
and  at  the  time  we  first  make  his  acquaintance,  he  designs  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  a  certain  Moor,  Ben  Nazir  by  name,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  an  invading  army.  Eudes  had,  however,  before  promised  the  young 
lady  to  Charles  Martel,  so  that  he  is  in  what  the  French  call  a  false 
position.  Clotaire,  a  priest,  endeavours  to  dissuade  Eudes  from 
breaking  his  faith  and  wedding  his  daughter  to  an  infidel,  justly  and 
pointedly  inquiring, 

"  And  canst  thou,  Duke,  command  the  unholy  rite?" 

The  duke  upon  this  intimates  to  the  priest  that  his  reverend  habit 
shields  him,  and  long  prescription  licences  his  tongue, 

"  But  should  you  dare  arraign  your  Sovereign's  will," 

What  then  ?  Why  we  have  only  quoted  the  line  to  show  a  grand 
resource  in  the  dramatic  art.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  Clotaire's  transgression,  as  his  impunity 
has  just  been  predicated,  therefore  the  poet  gets  rid  of  the  matter 
handsomely  by  making  Clotaire  repeat 

''  My  Sovereign  ?  " 

Whereupon  they  fall  upon  a  dissertation  on  that  word;  his  grace, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  explaining.  Much  of  the 
discourse  which  follows  is  of  so  strictly  political  a  nature  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  follow  or  comprehend  it.  The  sum  is,  that  the  Duke 
thinks  Ben  Nazir  a  better  match  than  Charles  Martel,  and  in  commu- 
nicating this  opinion  he  is  not  over  civil  to  his  ghostly  counsellor,  whose 
mind  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  puny.  The  end  of  it  is  that 
Clotaire  goes  to  Emerance  to  prevail  upon  her  to  do  as  her  papa  bids 
her.  He  finds  her  in  a  wonderful  taking ,  reading  a  letter  from  Charles, 
the  style  of  which  she  especially  commends— 

'*  How  luminous,  how  lovely  every  word." 

Here  is  the  epistle,  and,  bearing  this  praise  in  mind,  confess,  reader, 
the  blindness  oif  love — 

—  "  For  thee  alone,  my  Emerance, 

I  live  and  reign.    I  can  but  say  adieu ! 

Three  days  beyond  that  one  when  this  shall  reach  thee. 

Bring  me  to  thee— a  victor  yet  a  slave." 

'*  How  luminous,  how  lovely  every  word !" 
The  lady  is  plainly  far  gone  in  love,  and  what  follows  in  further  evi- 
dence of  this  observation,  extremely  shocks  that  nice  sense  of  propriety 
on  which  we  value  ourselves.  Shall  we  be  believed  when  we  affirm 
that  this  fair  creature  hints  to  the  priest,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that 
she  can  dispense  with  the  marriage  ceremony  ;*Hihe  seems  ripe  and 
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ready  to  juttip  over  a  broomstick^  nay,  eVtn  to  reject  thttt  form  df 
wedlock— 

— —  "  Well,  father,  is  he  not  a  hero  ? 
It  needs  no  legal  bonds  to  bind  me  to  him" 

Fie,  for  shame,  miss !  we're  shocked  at  you,' — ^we  are.  And  to  hold 
such  immodest  language  to  a  reverend  clergyman  too,  who  stands  there 
blushing  like  a  blue  dog  in  a  cream  jug  at  your  naughtiness.  Oh  fie ! 
The  papa  having  witnessed  unobserved  the  huge  delight  of  Emerance 
on  reading  the  letter,  which  he  imagines  to  be  one  from  Ben  Nafeir, 
is  greatly  pleased  at  her  raptures,  and  comes  in  and  fondles  the  young 
lady.  When  undeceived,  he  runs  sulky,  and  his  daughter  then,  after 
the  manner  of  all  daughters  in  such  predicaments,  begins  lecturing 
him  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  designs,  and  fairly  tells  him  that  if  he 
man-ies  h^r  to  the  moorish  gentleman,  there  will  be  a  terrible  row 
about  it  ih  Heaven.    He  will,  she  says, 

—  '^  Rouse  throughout  high  Heaven — ^if  passion  lives, 

fA  prudent  if^ 

And  bums  for  earthly  wion^  in  heavenly  bosoms — 
One  general  burst  of  an  indignant  horror  !'* 

She  shortly  afterwards  explains  that  Charles  is  in  much  better  cir- 
cumstances than  her  papalbad  imagined,  and  that  he  is  her  most  obe- 
dient slave.  On  hearing  this  Eudes  is  perfectly  delighted,  changes  his 
mind,  and  resolves  to  give  her  to  Charles. 

The  young  lady  in  this  place  betrays  further  evidence  of  the  at^Odf 
of  her  temperament.  Referring  to  her  lover's  promise  to  be  at  her  jfeet 
in  three  days,  she  exclaims, 

'*  Oh  Time,  rush  on  with  fresh  invigorate  speed. 
For  I  am  sick  already  with  delay* 

Huncamunca  in  Tom  Thumb  expresses  herself  to  Lord  Grizzle  with 
more  moderation,  if  to  similar  general  effect,  and  we  think  it  easy  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Grattan  has  had  that  model  in  view. 

*'  Now  hasten  for  the  licence,  haste,  I  pray. 
For  I  «m  in  the  mood,  und  cannot  stay" 

Clotaire  is  now  despatched  to  inform  Ben  Nazir  that  Eudes,  in  the 
Tulgar  tongue,  cries  off.  Whereupon  Ben  Nazir  exclaims  **  Furies  of 
Hell,"  after  the  established  custom  of  all  first  villains  in  tragedies,  and 
talks,  you  may  be  sure,  of  the  desperate  pang  that  darts  through  his 
brain — "  'tis  ice,  'tis  fire,"  and  of  rage  and  madness,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  And  here  we  must  observe,  that  the  use  of  these  pangs,  hot  and 
cold,  does  infinite  credit  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Grattan  at  least,  what- 
ever  reproach  their  omission  in  the  acting  may  have  brought  on  Mr. 
Kean.  We  must  say  that  we  like  to  see  a  tragedy,  with  the  old  ingre- 
dients in  it ;  and  we  would  not  give  a  straw  for  one  in  which  the  brains 
do  not  burn  and  freeze,  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  proper  mention 
made  of  Hell  and  Tommy — "  Furies  of  Hell "  we  should  have  written— < 
our  thoughts  were  in  Chancery.  Clotaire,  having  delivered  his  errand) 
walks  otf  #ith  all  despatch,  aS  becomes  a  prudent  man ;  and  Ben  Nazir, 
who  has  been  in  what  the  Scotch  term  a  dwam,  on  learning  of  the 
reverend  gentletaan^s  evasion,  heroically  declares, 

"  til  follow,  seizes,  and  trample  on  him.    I'll"—-- 
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Fribble,  in  Miss  in  her  IWm»>  wlttn  hie  mftn  is  fairly  off  the  field, 

says  in  like  manner, 

''  I'U  aftet  and  ci&e  hkaL-^*' 
but  the  last  I'll  of  Mr.  Grattan  is  an  addition,  an4  A^  extremely  buIh 
lime  one  it  is.     Mervan,  a  creature  of  Ben  Nasir«  interposes,  and 
prevents  the  Saracen  from  making  a  beast  of  him$«^  with  the  priest. 
Big  Ben  subdues  his  wrath,  and  contents  himself  with  the  proclaihation 

^^  Let  no  man  dare  to  slumber.*' 
Which  again  reminds  us  of  that  great  model  df  tragedy,  l^jm  Thu6ib> 
itt  which  King  Arthur  at  one  time  gives  \ramitig  thUl  the  man  Whb 
frowns  shall  lose  his  head,  and  at  another  issues  otdett  for  the  whipping 
of  all  the  little  boys.  The  "let  no  man  dare  to  slumber"  of  Mtw 
Grattan  was,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  intended  as  a  hint  to  the 
audience,  who  by  this  stage  of  the  play  might  naturally  be  supposed  in 
a  fair  way  to  forget  the  proprieties  of  plafee.  We  hazard  this  remark 
because  there  appears  to  us  to  be  much  art  in  inaking  the  dialogue  on 
the  stage  applicable  to  any  uncivil  disposition  in  the  spectators. 

— *—  "  Wake  and  huri  [^continues  Ben] 
Yon  battlements  to  earth." 

Soldiers  rush  in,  and  the  generars  lieutenant  orders  th^n  tv  retire, 
remarking, 

"  Tis  but  the  General's  wonted  burst  of  wrath." 
Your  master's  a  fool,  he  says,  don't  mind  hitn.    Hete  is  a  ))retty  state 
of  discipline !     And  the  first  act  ends  without  the  correction  of  Liemte«* 
nant  Mervan  at  the  triangles. 

In  the  second,  we  find  Eudes  proposing  to  make  minced  meat  of  Ben, 
and  his  daughter  admonishing  him  that  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  late 
ally  would  be  very  ungenteel  behaviour — 

'^^  Shaming  the  blackness  of  the  shrouding  hour 
With  felony's  black  bhish—- muffled  and  mute-* 
To  strangle  gallant  foemen  in  their  sleep." 

Felony's  black  blush !  that's  fine  !  But  brush  is  perhaps  the  correct 
reading,  for  we  may  observe  that  felonious  persons  in  tragedies,  ihelo 
dramas,  &c.  always  wear  black  beards.  However,  be  that  as  it  iakfi 
the  young  lady's  idea  that  such  doings  would  be  vastly  improper  is  pet^ 
fectly  just.  Eudes,  nevertheless^  gives  her  plainly  to  understand  that 
she  is  a  fool,  and  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter ;  tod  she  is 
going  off  to  pray,  as  pious  children  (who  take  infinite  pains  with  their 
parents)  commonly  do  in  plays,  for  her  papa's  reformation^  when  who 
should  walk  in  but  our  injured  friend  and  gossip  Ben.  Aa  Mathews 
says,  "  here  was  a  circumstance !"  The  folks  think^  of  ^sourse,  that 
he  is  come  to  play  ancient  gooseberry  with  them ;  but  it  is  no  such 
thing, — he  is  gentle  as  a  sucking  dove»  and  only  came  to  break  his 
little  heart.  He  just  reproaches  the  maiden  for  disappointing  himi  and 
she  pithily  replies — 

"  'twas  my  father's  doing." 
Ben  then  releases  Budes  from  his  engagement^  which  was  as  well, 
seeing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abide  by  it ;  and  Eudes  asks  him  whe- 
ther he  is  sincere^  which  gives  Ben  occasion  to  deliver  himself  in  this 
sublime  languagoi  the  like  of  whieh  is  not  to  be  fou2id  in  more  thaa 
one  or  two  play-books 
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*'  Tear  wide  my  breast'^ 
Look  at  the  heart  that  heats  and  bleeds  toithin, 
And  see  the  honest  stamp  imprinted  on  it." 

In  tragedy  this  catting  for  the  truth  is  a  common  operation. 

The  bouncing  style  of  the  proposal  at  once  wins  the  heart  of  Eme- 
rancCj  who  observes, 

'^  Sure  his  words  breathe  but  truth." 

We  see  what  takes  effect  with  the  daughter ;  the  father,  however, 
is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  He  must  have  something 
more  solid  than  words,  and  invitations  to  look  at  hearts ;  and  what  is 
it  I  Why  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

'^  In  fishing  for  men,  said  epicure  Quin, 

If  the  I> in  H take  delight. 

His  hook  bait  with  venison,  I  love  it  so  well, 
I  almost  am  sure  I  should  bite." 

What  Ben  baited  with  in  particular,  is  not  explained ;  but  he  asks 
them  all  to  dinner,  and  they  all  eagerly  accept  his  polite  invitation. 

"  JFhy  this  is  noble"  says  Eudes  ;  and  then  his  ima?ination  runs 
on  the  fine  wine  he  shall  be  regaled  with.  To  dinner,  in  the  Moor's 
camp,  they  all  go  ;  and  at  dinner  they  are  all  made  prisoners.  Ben 
having  Eudes  thus  in  his  power,  just  thrashes  him,  by  way  of  a  prelude  - 
and,  after  this  entertainment,  holds  out  to  him  the  customary  alter- 
native of  freedom,  or  the  torments  of  a  dungeon,  as  his  daughter 
rejects  or  yields  to  his  tender  suit.    Upon  this  proposal  she  first  asks, 

*'  Canst  thou  not  die,  my  father? — ^Die  with  me?" 

"  Ah,  do  for  once,  there's  a  good  fellow."  The  father,  however, 
hums  and  haws  about  it;  so  Emerance,  without  more  ado,  blesses  Ben 
with  her  consents  in  these  obliging  terms  : — 

"  Ben  Nazu:— man— monster ! — I  am  yours. — Oh,  heavens ! " 

In  the  next  act,  the  third,  we  find  that  they  have  been  married,  and 
the  scene  opens  with  Mervan  soliloquizing  about  some  shabby  treat- 
ment he  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Ben. 

"  But  two  days  wedded,  and  already  base ! 
Who  could  have  thought  it?  " 

Mervan,  by  listening,  (a  favourite  resource  of  art  with  Mr.  Grattan 
—see  High  Ways  and  By  Ways,  passiniy)  becomes  possessed  of  a 
secret  of  Ben's,  and  turns  traitor. 

Charles,  under  cover  of  a  fine  cloak,  now  pays  a  visit  to  Emerance, 
in  the  camp  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Ben,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
messenger  from  her  father,  who  has  joined  his  army.  After  the  usual 
number  of  Ha's  and  Oh's  on  both  sides,  he  presses  her  to  elope  with 
him,  which  she,  standing  on  her  propriety,  declines:  he  therefore 
departs  in  great  dudgeon  and  grandeur,  and  meeting  Ben  by  the  way, 
salutes  him,  as  we  collect  from  the  latter  gentleman's  account,  rather 
uncivilly.  By  a  contre-temp  Emerance  betrays  to  Ben  that  the 
messenger  has  been  making  some  improper  proposal  to  her ;  and  Ben, 
in  a  towering  rage,  commands  the  guards  to  seize  him.  Here  ends  the 
third  act  of  the  said  tragedy.    In  the  fourth,  we  are  entertained  with 
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an  edifying  conversation  between  two  officers,  who  discuss  Charles's 
absence  from  his  camp,  caused  by  the  sensible  expedition  we  have 
last  recounted,  and  utter  some  original  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love, 
such  as  that  it  is  a  riddle,  and  so  forth ;  one  of  them  philosophizes 
for  the  instruction  of  Eudes,  on  the  indulgence  due  to  the  escapades 
of  kings,  tolerantly  observing, 

"  A  royal  truant's  but  an  erring  man ; 
I  judge  not  harshly,  and  I  pardon  soon 
Exuberant  nature's  trespass  'gainst  strict  duty." 

Very  well  for  a  subaltern,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Eudes  takes  up  the  parole, 

"  Kings  never  want  apologists^  my  friends. 
Officer.  Nor  slanderers — good  my  lord. 
Eudes.    I  fear  'tis  true. 
Officer.  I  know  it  is  notorious." 

We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  point  and  energy  of  the  dialogue. 

Charles,  in  the  assumed  character  of  king's  messenger,  being  brought 
up  for  examination  before  Ben,  and  being  unfortunately  asked,  "  Who 
art  thou  ?"  a  question  for  which  he  was  quite  unprepared,  calls  upon 
heaven  to  answer  it  for  him,  and  to  announce  his  name  in  thunder, 
with  a  lively  accompaniment  of  lightning. 

**  Who  am  I?  Oh,  indignant  heaven,  flash 
Upon  this  miscreant  infidel  thy  fire  forth. 
And  with  thy  thunders  tell  him  who  I  am." 

Here  we  may  remark  upon  that  old  trick  which  heroes  and  heroines 
have,  of  making  all  their  little  private  piques  and  nonsenses  the 
immediate  affair  of  heaven  itself.  Because  a  man,  who  does  not 
find  it  particularly  convenient  to  reply,  is  asked  who  he  is,  he  roars 
out,  that  heaven  is  indignant,  and  requests  a  thunder-bolt  to  deliver 
his  card  of  address !  So  too,  Emerance,  as  an  argument  against  her 
marriage  with  Ben,  declared,  as  we  have  shown,  that  there  would  be 
a  terrible  noise  about  it  in  heaven. 

How  Ben  was  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  thunder  and  lightning 
answer  we  have  quoted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because 
Emerance  judiciously  interposes  the  explanation,  that  the  rank  of 
the  king's  messenger  is  eminent,  and  that  her  country's  nobles 

''  Deem  it  disgrace  to  be  thus  questioned." 

Upon  this  Ben  commences  a  dissertation  in  disparagement  of  birth, 
while  Charles  controverts  him.  This  discussion  is  not  only  strikingly 
natural,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  scene,  but  also  in  itself 
extremely  instructive.  Ben,  impatient  of  his  adversary's  manner  of 
arguing,  and  irritated  by  an  offensive  personality,  to  the  effect  of, 
"  I'm  the  better  man,"  thrown  into  the  tail  of  a  metaphor,  is  for 
putting  a  full  stop  to  the  discussion  by  stabbing  the  disputant ;  bat 
Emerance  interferes,  proclaims  the  prisoner  king  Charles,  and  he  is 
marched  off  to  prison,  with  the  usual  circumstances  of  threats  on  the 
one  hand,  and  glorious  contempt  on  the  other.  This  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act. 

In  the  fifth,  we  have  Ben  taking  a  walk  in  a  gallery,  the  reason  of 
which  in-door  exercise  he  thus  fully  explains:—* 


**  I  waadoffd  <mt>  to  th«  clear  garikni 
jB«/  Me  moon  looked  too  JierceUf  m  fiiy  fice; 
I  plunged  beneath^  down  to  the  noisome  atingeons. 

But  even  there  light  beamed  on  me.    A  elow^worm 
Had  through  some  crevice  crawled^  and  burned  abovd. 
I  fled  the  agonizing  ray" 

Oh,  shade  of  Richard  Brinsky  Sheridan,  look  down,  and  confess 
thy  Critic  outdone  I  "  The  moon  looked  too  fiercely  in  my  face." 
Poor  Ben !  Oh  the  naughty  bold  moon,  to  look  a  gentleman  out  of  his 
walk  in  his  garden !  And  the  glow-worm  too,  with  its  agoniiting  ray, 
as  bad  as  the  moon  !  All  things,  indeed,  at  this  period,  are  conspiring 
against  Ben ;  not  only  moons'  and  glow-worms'  heads  and  tails,  but 
also  captains  of  tens  and  captains  of  hundreds^  Mervan^  who  after 
having  deserted  to  the  enemy,  had  returned  on  an  embassy  to  Ben's 
camp,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  plot  of  the  piece,  by 
getting  himself,  of  course,  taken  prisoner,  again  escapes  ;  ana  another 
traitor  who  accompanies  him,  before  taking  flight,  offers  to  release 
Charles,  which  he  refuses,  because,  though  approving  the  measure^  he 
does  not  like  the  man.  Ben,  on  hearing  this  anecdote,  is  so  pleased 
with  his  prisoner's  conduct,  that  he  sends  a  message  to  Charles,  in 
which  he  promises  him  any  honourable  boon  that  he  chooses  to  name* 
Charles  modestly  asks  free  intercourse  with  Ben's  wife ! 

^^  Say,  I  would  range  this  castle--^eei[y  see 
The  chaste  and  modeet  mistress* 

Here  we  have  Tom  Thumb  once  more.  When  the  choice  of  any 
boon  is  offered  to  that  hero,  he  replies — 

''  I  ask  not  kingdoms,  kingdoms  I  dan  conquer ; 
I  ask  not  money>  money  I  have  enough. 
I  ask  but  this — ^to  sun  myself  in  Huncamunca's  eyes.*' 

The  main  difference  consists  in  this  point  of  morals^-^that  Hunca- 
manca  is  a  single,  and  Em<irance  a  married,  lady. 
King  Arthur  exclaims,  on  hearing  Tom's  boon, 

^'  This  is,  Indeed,  a  bold  request." 

Ben,  on  learning  Charleses  desire  to  have  ffee  intercourse  With  his 
wife,  obviously  delights  in  the  thought  of  the  damages. 

*'  Said  he  so  ?        its  mistress ! 
Oh  beam  divine  of  exquisite  teVenge, 
Thou  rt  fallen  like  a  balm  drop  on  mv  parched  breast* 
Yes,  he  shall  See  her — clasp  her — kiss  her — ^bound 
In  the  wild  riot  of  the  heart's  delirium — 
Revel  in  ecstacies  of  bliss — then — then—* 
Go,  lead  him  to  her  chamber ! " 

We  have  now  Emerance  and  Charles,  solus  cum  sola,  exchanging 
Ha's  and  Oh's.  Ben  interrupts  their  tete  k  tdte,  and  the  rest  of  the 
play  will  best  be  told  by  a  dry  citation  of  the  stage  directions.  They 
contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  tragedy^  In  the  previous  parts 
we  see  the  sheep  driven  up  to  market— their  struggles  and  wanderinffg 
— and  we  hear  their  bleatings,  and  the  barkings  of  their  dogs  ;  but  m 

*  A  manifest  plagiaxiwii  frtfia  tbe  lUmim  ef  Mist  flanastta  WIUsm. 


the  dttige  directions  we  come,  as  it  wort>  to  the  great  end  of  their 
travel,  the  elaughter^house^  the  6teel>  and  the  catting  and  slalihing 
thereof. 

**  [He  kneels,  and  lays  her  head  ofi  hU  breast  Smerance  revi^ei, 
sees  Ben  Naxir,  and  shrieks.]  \ Draws  tt  potgnard.]  [Placing 
the  poignard  against  Emerana^s  bosomJ]  [Charles  attempt» 
to  move.  Ben  Nazir  menaces^  Enieratice  sinks.]  [^She  dies.^ 
[_Raises  his  arm  to  stab  her  ;  looks  on  her  face,  and  sees  that  she 
is  dead.]  [He  places  Emerance  in  Charles's  arms,  afid  going  fd 
plunge  his  poignard  in  his  own  breast,  sees  Eudes,  and  his 
followers.  With  Clolaire,  entering*]  [He  rushes  towards  Eudes^ 
who  presses  on  him.  Ben  Nazir  retires  towards  Emerance,  fot-* 
lowed  by  Eudes  and  his  soldiers.]  [He  stabs  himself.]  [He 
totters  towards  Emerance's  body,  falls  beside  it,  and  dies.]  " 

Such  is  modern  tragedy  in  general,  and  Mr.  Grattan'b  in  particular, 
which  the  public  had  the  bad  judgmeut  to  damn,  and  by  printing 
which  the  author  has  shamed  the  taste  of  the  age. 
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This  is  a  very  sensible  and  useful,  and  but  for  the  length  of  the 
title  page,  we  should  say,  unpretending  treatise.  The  information 
is  delivered  in  a  plain  and  unostentatious  manner,  on  a  subject  on 
which  knowledge  is  much  wanted,  by  a  large  number  of  noisy  mem- 
bers of  society ;  for  the  outcry  against  country  banks  is  frequently 
loudest  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  transactions  they 
carry  on  in  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  effects  they  produce  in  the  gross. 

A  great  part  of  the  prejudice  felt  against  banks,  and  especially 
against  country  bank-note  circulation,  arises,  we  are  persuaded^ 
from  a  cause  of  which  those  who  are  influenced  by  it  are  them- 
selves seldom  sensible.  Many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to 
the  ends  which  Cobbett  proposes  to  himself,  who  perhaps  seldom 
assent  to  any  of  his  reasonings,  and  would  be  disiuclinea  to  agree 
with  him,  even  if  he  were  right,  are  yet,  we  think,  worked  upon  by 
his  pertinacity,  and  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  strength  and 
vividness  of  the  representations  of  the  supposed  evils  of  paper  money. 
Besides  a  small  class  of  zealous  adherents,  who  believe  nim  when  he 
is  in  contradiction,  not  only  to  reason  and  experience,  but  (which  for 
them  must  be  a  greater  effort)  to  himself,  there  are  many  others  who 
display  towards  him  unmeasured  hostility,  and  probably  feel  towards 
him  and  his  intentions  unmixed  horror,  who  are  yet,  in  some  measure, 
guided  by  him  in  their  opinions  on  practical  questions  of  great  im-. 
portance. 

*  A  practical  Treatise  oti  Banking,  containing  an  Account  of  the  London  and 
Country  Banks  exhibiting  their  Syeiem  of  Book-keeping ;  the  Terms  on  which  they 
transact  Business  ;  their  Customs  in  regard  to  Bills  of  £xch&nge»  and  their  Method  of 
making  Calculations ;  alfio  a  View  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  the  Branch  Banks  of  the 
Bank  of  England :  likewise  ample  Information  respecting  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  a  Summary  of  the  Evidence  delivered  before  the  Parliamentary  Coin* 
mittees,  relative  to  the  Sttppresftion  of  Notes  under  Fiti  Pounds  in  thote  Cott&tliMi 
By  James  William  Gilbart.      1827.    London, 
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If  men  were  decided  in  their  judgments,  as  they  are  commonly  sup* 
posed  to  he,  hy  reasoning,  that  is,  by  weighing  pros  and  cons  against 
one  another,  like  a  numher  of  small  weights  in  opposite  scales,  this 
would  be  inconceirable ;  hut,  unfortunately,  few  minds  have  either 
scales  or  heams,  nor  indeed,  hy  any  mind  can  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  measure  he  considered  simultaneously,  but  only  in 
rapid  succession.  That  good  or  evil  has  the  best  chance  of  influencing 
the  mind  which  is  represented  most  frequently  and  most  forcibly ;  not 
that  which  is  in  itself  the  weightiest.  People  are  seldomer,  therefore, 
reasoned  into  measures  than  bored  into  them  ;  sometimes  hy  their 
friends — sometimes  hy  their  enemies,  and  those  whom  they  know  to  he 
their  enemies. 

Cohhett's  plan  of  proceeding  has  been  suited  to  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  his  own  temper.  With  great  powers  of  description ; 
with  the  ability  to  make  striking  pictures,  rather  than  to  weigh  or  to 
investigate,  he  has  applied  himself  to  depict  the  evils  of  "  the  paper 
system,''  and  especially  of  the  hank  note  currency,  attributing  to  it, 
as  to  a  cause,  with  a  holdness  which  the  faith  of  his  readers  has  well 
justified,  every  mischief  with  which  it  happens  to  coincide  in  point  of 
time.  Every  variation  of  price,  as  if  prices  varied  nowhere  hut  in 
England;  every  bankruptcy,  as  if  bankruptcy  was  unknown  else- 
where ;  the  occasional  misery  of  a  crowed  population,  as  if  a  crowded 
population  were  miserable  only  in  England ;  all  these  are  attributed  by 
him  to  the  paper  system,  not  looking,  of  course,  at  all  to  that  which, 
with  its  banking  system,  is  peculiar  to  this  country — its  unparalleled 
activity  and  power. 

Cohhett's  object,  however,  is,  if  not  good,  consistently  pursued ;  he 
would  overthrow  the  whole  of  the  hank  note  system;  the  whole 
system  of  dealing  on  ci*edit ;  all  puhlic  and  private  hanks  ;  annihilate 
or  reauce  the  public  debt,  and  the  stocks  of  all  corporations  ;  and  by 
favour  of  the  confusion  thus  created,  effect  a  change  in  the  government, 
to  he  followed  hy  an  adjustment  of  all  private  contracts.  He  is  not 
chargeable  with  the  folly  of  those,  the  unconscious  dupes  of  his  repre- 
sentations, who  snap  and  snarl,  and  nibhle,  at  parts  of  the  system, 
(to  which,  as  perhaps  the  most  useful,  he  has  directed  his  chief 
powers  of  misrepresentations)  without  wishing  to  injure  the  whole. 

We  hope  it  is  not  too  late,  as  the  portentously  foolish  project 
for  suppressing  the  small  note  currency  in  Scotland  seems  to  he  aban- 
doned, to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  plan  so  hastily 
adopted,  though  not  yet  executed,  for  suppressing  it  in  England. 

The  advantages  of  this  measure  are  represented  to  consist  in  the 
removal  of  certain  evils  alleged  to  he  attendant  on  the  small  note 
circulation,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  them,  are  these : — 1. 
Distress  was  occasioned,  hy  the  insolvency  of  the  issuers  of  the  notes, 
to  the  poorer  classes.  2.  An  effect  was  produced  on  prices,  and 
consequently  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  issues  of  these  notes.  3.  An  encouragement  was  given  by  them 
to  improvident  speculation. 

We  shall  examine  these  evils  in  detail,  and  in  doing  so,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  attend  to  a  maxim  not  sufficiently  home  in  mind, 
in  reasoning  on  the  partial  alterations  of  a  system,  that  the  attention 
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must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  part  to  be  changed,  and  that  we  mast 
not  allow  any  real  or  imputed  evils  of  other  parts  of  it  to  influence  our 
judgment  on  the  matter  in  question. 

1.  The  suffering  to  the  poor,  from  the  insolvency  of  the  issuers  of 
small  notes,  is  probably  the  argument  which,  with  speculative  poli- 
ticians and  the  people  in  London,  who  seldom  see  a  small  note,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  operations  of  a  country  bank,  has  had  the 
greatest  effect ;  but  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  explained  by  a  writer 
of  great  practical  knowledge,  in  the  following  paragraph  :  * 

^^  A  great  misconception  prevails,  that,  when  a  country  bank  fails,  the 
labouring  poor  suffer  greatly  by  holding  its  notes.  Wages  are  usually  paid 
between  five  and  ei^t  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  The  notes  that 
labourers  receive  are  paid  away  to  shopkeepers  before  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night.  If  the  banker  have  failed  before  the  notes  are  paid  to  the  labours, 
or  do  not  open  his  bank  on  Monday  morning,  the  notes,  by  law,  revert  to  the 
master  who  paid  them.  If  they  be  held  beyond  the  time  of  the  bank  opening, 
the  notes  are  kept  at  the  risk  of  the  holder,  who  is  very  rarely  a  poor  labourer. 
If  the  labourer  have  saved  money,  and  placed  it  in  a  bank  that  fails,  he  is 
entitled  to  great  commiseration ;  but  he  is  then  a  man  of  capital,  and  must 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  managing  his  own  afiairs.  You  have 
recommended  to  him  the  savings  bank^  and  offered  him  inducements  to  de- 
posit his  money  therein.  If  he  prefer  another  security,  and  sustain  injury 
thereby,  he  has  no  more  just  claim  for  your  interference  on  his  behsdf,  than 
the  man  has  who  lends  money  to  the  6reeks,  and  sustains  Ipss.  \^en  a 
banker  fails,  the  public  sustains  but  little  direct  loss  bj  holding  the  small 
notes.  Almost  all  the  small  notes  are  either  thenm  the  possession  of 
shopkeepers  indebted  to  the  bank ;  or  they  take  meanlSto  obtain  them,  be- 
cause they  can  be  paid  for  their  full  nominal  value,  in  discharffe  of  the 
banker's  claim  on  tne  shopkeeper.  The  law  frowns  at  this,  but  it  has  not 
yet  prevented  the  practice.  Printed  handbills  are  yet  posted  up  in  the  shop 
windows  in  Yorkshire,  offering  to  take  Wentworth's  notes  at  their  fiill  value, 
{in  real  value,  ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound)  in  payment  for  goods, 
although  the  bank  failed  ten  months  ago,  and  has  paid  no  dividend. 

''  In  point  of  fact,  when  a  bank  fuls,  the  loss  to  the  labourers,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  masters  the  means  of  continuing  their  employment,  is 
a  hundred  times  the  extent  of  that  which  they  sustain  by  holding  their  notes. 
Where  the  labourers  of  England  have  lost  one  penny  by  the  breaking  of  the 
banks,  they  have  lost  one  nound  by  even  the  threat  of  withdrawing  the 
small  notes  from  circulation.  — ^pp.  34,  35. 

Even  this  able  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  not  clearly  enough 
brought  to  view  the  fact,  that  the  abolition  of  small  notes  could  not 
protect  in  any  case  the  labouring  man,  who  is  a  depositor  with  a  bank 
that  fails.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  explanation  here  given,  that 
the  suffering  to  the  labouring  poor,  as  holders  of  small  notes,  must 
be  extremely  slight.  The  distress,  we  believe,  which  has  been  felt, 
has  been  by  the  class  above  the  lowest,  who  have  collected  sams  in 
this  kind  of  currency,  in  order  to  make  specific  payments,  ea,  gr,  their 
rents.  But  whatever  the  amount  of  suffering  from  this  cause,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  might  have  been  prevented,  without  suppressing  the 
small  note  circulation,  by  taking  security  from  its  issuers.  Whether 
this  special  security  for  one  class  of  creditors,  voluntary  creditors, 
against  the  default  of  their  debtors,  should  be  enforced  by  law  (as 
a  police  regulation  for  the  protection  of  those  who  ought,  by  their  own 
discretion,  to  protect  themselves)  is  doubtful.     It  would,  we  have  no 

•  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  G.  Canning.    By  H.  Bargesf,  Esq.    1826, 
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doubt^  have  been  Bvffioient,  to  have  allowed  bankem  to  gir%  Ibt !r 
security  to  the  government,  and  to  have  had  (when  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission)  the  fact  announced  on  the  face  of  the 
notes.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  competent  for  those  to  whom  an 
eippedient,  which  would  have  prevented  all  danger  from  insolvency, 
was  open,  to  allege,  that  the  sufferings  from  insolvency  form  an 
argument  for  the  entire  suppression  of  this  kind  of  circulation.  This 
allegation  must  be  entirely  put  out  of  the  question. 

2.  The  effect  of  this  species  of  circulation  upon  prices,  and  upon 
the  exchanges,  must  arise  either  from  its  quantity,  or  from  something 
peculiar  in  its  quality.  Its  amount  has  been  estimated  from  four  to 
six  millions.  The  other  country  bank  notes  may  be  taken  at  twelve  ;  the 
bank  of  England  notes  at  twenty  millions.  The  quantity  of  sovereigns 
actually  in  circulation,  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  for  though  the  quantity 
coined  Is  known,  the  quantity  exported,  and  that  in  the  coffers  of  the 
bank,  are  both  unknown  ;  it  is  probably  under-estimated  at  eight 
millions.  The  country  small  notes  thus  form  about  the  ninth  part  of 
that  which  is  commonly  called  currency,  but  it  forms  a  much  smaller 
fraction  of  the  other  paper  by  which  purchases  and  sales  are  effected , 
which  is  received  and  given  in  payment,  and  which  is  in  fact  neither 
more  nor  less  money  than  these  notes  themselves.  According  to' the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Loyd,  the  well-known  banker,  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  (quoted  by  Mr.  Gilbart,)  nine-tenths  of  the  cir- 
culation of  Manchester  consist  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  same  state 
of  things  exists  in  some  other  parts  of  Lanaashire ;  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  through  bills  of 
exchange,  nearly  all  great  commercial  transactions  are  carried  on.  The 
mere  stamps  on  these  bills  produce  yearly  a  revenue  of  from  5  to 
600,000/.  (in  1815,  so  much  as  673,116/.)  The  stamp  duty  is  so 
much  more  per  cent,  in  bills  for  small  than  on  those  for  large  sums^ 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  average  of  the  per  centage,  and  there- 
fore of  the  total  amount  of  bills  brought  yearly  into  existence. 
Mr.  Burgess,  calculating  from  other  data,  believes  there  are  always 
bills  representing  300  millions  in  existence,  of  which  one  half,  150 
millions,  are  in  circulation,  •*  representing  the  transfer  of  commo- 
dities as  much  as  any  other  description  of  currency." — (pp.  24,  25,  of 
his  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning.)  The  amount  of  the  stamp  duty  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burgess's  estimate  is  exaggerated,  but  it 
does  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  this  species  of  onrrenoy,iu  amount,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  bank-notes  and  gold  in  the  kingdom.  Ju  London  too, 
the  unstamped  checks  interchanged  at  the  clearing  house  (representing 
money,  but  never  actually  changed  into  money)  form  a  large,  distinct 
and  substantive  currency,  more  than  equal  in  amount  to  the  small 
notes.  It  is  not  then  by  the  amount  of  the  small  notes,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  currency,  that  any  peculiar  effect  could 
have  been  produced  ;  a  twentieth  part  of  the  currency  could  not,  by 
its  quantity,  have  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  prices  than  nineteen-* 
twentieths. 

As  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  small  fraction  of  the  oirculatiofi, 
it  so  happens,  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  stamped  of  1/.  notes 
are  less  considerable  than  those  of  the  5/.  notes.  According  to  the 
returns  presented  to  P^Uamenti  fh^  )iighe9t  qMAtifiy  oi  pL  notes 
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Btamped  for  10  years,  preeedingr  I^^^j  ^«^*  4,176,805/.  In  1S18  ;  the 
lowest,  1,069,030/.  in  1820;  the  highest,  after  1820,  was  2,874,345/. 
in  1825.  Of  17,  notes,  the  highest,  also  in  1818,  was  2,875,715/.; 
the  lowest  also,  in  1820,  1,612,614/.;  the  highest  after  that  year, 
8,311,861/.  in  1825.  The  variations  in  5/.  notes  have  thus  been,  as 
41,  10,  28.     Those  of  1/.  notes,  88,  16,  88.* 

8.  As  to  the  allegation  of  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  small  note 
currency  to  increase  speculation,  that  is  to  say,  improvident  specula- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  from  experience,  that  it  is  true,  or  to 
conjecture,  from  its  nature,  that  it  should  be  true.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that  London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  the  small 
notes  do  not  exist,  are  the  least  speculative  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  difficult  to  conjecture,  why  a  man,  to  whom  a  5/.  note  is  lent, 
should  be  less  speculative  than  a  man  to  whom  five  1/.  notes  are  lent. 
If  the  small  note  circulation  be  replaced  by  gold,  pro  tantOy  bankers 
must  diminish  their  credits,  because  they  wjU  have  less  to  lend.  If 
there  be  a  waste  of  wealth,  and  a  diminution  of  credit,  there  wilj  be 
less  foundation  for  speculation,  as  in  like  manner,  by  burning  our  food, 
we  might  lessen  the  evils  of  excess  of  diet.  But  as  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  asserted,  that  the  employment  of  capital  is  on  the  whole  pro-^ 
fitable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  destroy  a  mass  of  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  partially  wasted. 

We  will  give  Mr.  Gilbart's  view  of  the  consequences  of  the 
measure  we  have  discussed  :-^ 

"  What  will  be  its  effect  upon  individuals  generally?  People  must  take 
Boyereigns  instead  of  small  potes.  3ut  these  sovereigns  may  be  a  little  short 
of  weight.  ^Vhcn  the  Bank  of  England  resumed  cash  payments,  the  bankers 
clerks  were  obliged  to  carry  a  pair  of  scales  in  their  pockets  to  weigh  thf 
guines^,  half-guineas,  and  seven  shilling  pieces,  that  were  offered  in  pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange.  And  full  well  they  recollect  with  what  sensations 
they  saw  an  individual  take  out  a  hoard  of  guineas  to  pay  a  bill;  what  time 
it  cost,  what  altercation  took  place,  how  the  monev  was  shifted  from  one 
scale  to  another,  and  how  often  it  would  have  puzzled  a  philosopher  to  de- 
cide the  simple  question  whether  a  guinea  was  or  was  not  the  full  weight. 
The  guineas  were  called  in,  and  the  scales  were  of  no  further  use,  as  the 
sovereigns  being  all  new,  required  no  weighing.  But  sovereigns  will  wear 
away^  and  become  light  as  well  as  guineas ;  what  then  is  to  be  done  }  The 
scales  must  be  produced  again.  A  pair  of  scales  or  balances  will  become  a 
necessary  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shop  of  every  tradesman.  Now  all  this 
weighing  takes  up  time,  and  is  a  great  interruption  to  business.  A  thou8an4 
1/.  notes  might  he  counted  in  less  time  than  a  hundred  sovereigns  could  he 
weighed.  But  trouble  is  not  all — there  is  the  risk*  Persons  who  liv^  in 
towns  may  run  to  a  shop  and  weigh  a  sovereign  they  are  going  to  receive ; 
hut  what  is  to  he  done  by  those  who  live  in  the  country  r  The  gold  will 
wear  away,  and  the  loss  must  he  home  hy  somebody.  A  party  might  writ^ 
upon  a  1  /.  note  the  name  of  the  person  of  whom  he  reoeiveo  it ;  and  if  it 
were  bad,  he  could  recover  the  value ;  hut  he  cannot  write  upon  a  sOY^eign ; 
if  it  be  bad  or  light,  he  must  bear  the  loss. 

^^  A  thousand  sovereigns  are  a  thousand  times  as  heavy  as  one  soverdgn, 
but  a  thousand  pound  note  is  np  heavier  than  a  I/,  note.  Persons  who  have 
to  travel  a  long  way  to  market,  and  who  carry  with  them  the  money  they 
intend  to  lav  out^  would  find  it  more  convenient  tq  carry  paper  than  fojd. 
Collectors  of  money  and  hankers  clerks  would- rather  receive  hank  nptes  th#n 
sovereigns,  because  they  are  a  less  weight  to  carry. 

*  A  calculation  of  the  probajde  amoont  in  circulatioq»  would  not  be  more  unfi^YOin> 
able  to  the  small  notes  in  compatison  with  the  larger  ones. 
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*'  Again^  sovereigns  cannot  be  sent  by  post.  If  I  owed  a  person  in  the* 
country  tluree  or  four  pounds^  I  could  enclose  the  amount  in  a  letter,  but 
I  cannot  enclose  the  gold.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land does  not  grant  bank  post  bills  under  10/.  Now  many  bankers  and  stodE- 
brokers  receive  dividends  which  they  remit  immediately  to  their  principals. 
But  suppose  the  dividend  amounts  to  any  sum  under  10/.  now  is  it  to  remitted? 
If  indeed  the  person  lives  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  country  bank,  it  may  be 
remitted  through  that  bank,  but  it  cannot  be  sent  by  post.  I  have  known 
some  charitable  persons,  who  wished  to  do  good  by  stealth,  regret  that  they 
cannot  now  enclose  a  1/.  note  in  a  letter,  and  send  it  to  a  poor  family  or 
a  charitable  institution  anon3rmously,  but  are  obliged  to  take  (give  ?)  a  sove- 
reign in  propria  persona." — pp.  40,  41. 

This  is  a  painful  fact.     Mr.  Gilbart  proceeds: — 

"  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  law  upon  an  individual  raanu^turer  ? 
In  r^;ard  to  those  wealthy  manufacturers  who  want  no  accommodation  from 
a  banker,  the  law  perhaps  will  have  little  effect.  But  very  few  manufacturers 
are  of  this  description.    Let  us  take  the  case  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
receive  from  a  country  bank  either  as  a  loan,  or  in  exchange  for  long  dated 
bills  not  n^otiable  in  London,  500/.  or  1000/.  per  week  to  pay  his  womnen's 
wages.    Above  two-thirds  of  this  sum  will  probably  be  m  1/.  notes.    But 
small  notes  are  abolished.    What  is  he  to  do  now  ?     Five  pound  notes  will 
'  not  suit  him,  because  his  men  do  not  earn  each  of  them  6L  per  week ;  and  if 
he  classed  two  or  three  of  them  together,  and  gave  them  !>L  between  them^ 
they  must  take  it  to  the  bank  to  be  exchanged  before  they  can  divide  it    In 
this  emergency  the  manufacturer  may  adopt  either  of  these  three  ways. 
First,  he  may  procure  soverei^s  from  his  banker: — secondly,  he  may 
procure  his  banker's  acceptance  in  exchange  for  his  long  bills,  send  it  to 
London  to  be  discounted,  and  have  the  amount  remitted  in  sovereigns : — or, 
thirdly,  he  may  open  '  a  tommy  shop,'  and  pay  his  men  their  wages  in  food 
and  clothing.    With  r^^d  to  the  first  plan,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
bankers  will  lend  sovereigns  on  the  same  torms  as  their  own  notes.    They 
will  of  course  charge  an  extra  commission,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer.    As  to  the  second  plai^  the  banker  would  in  Uiis  case  too 
charge  a  commission  upon  his  acceptance,  and  the  manufacturer  would  have 
to  bear  the  risk  and  expense  attending  the  transmission  of  the  gold,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  bills  of  exchange  would  be  incr^sed,  and  this 
would  have  the  same  effect  upon  prices  and  exchanges  as  the  increase  of 
the  country  notes.    The  other  pla^  is  illegal.    An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  a  few  years  ago  to  prohibit  the  practice.    But  this  act  may  be  as  easily 
evaded  as  the  laws  of  usury.     It  is  only  necessary  to  let  the  ^op  be  kept  in 
another  person's  name.    By  adopting  this  plan,  the  manufacturer  would  nave 
little  occasion  for  gold.    Tlie  goods  sold  m  the  tommy  shop  would  be  paid 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  bill  on  London.    It  is  obvious  that  in  adopting  either 
of  the  first  two  plans,  the  manufacturer  must  incur  increased  expense,  and  in 
the  latter  plan  the  worlonen  would  be  subject  to  tluMse  extortions  which  are 
supposed  to  be  practised  in  shops  of  that  description. 

'^After  the  run  in  December,  1825,  several  bankers  in  Lancashire  drew  in 
their  notes,  and  burnt  them.  In  one  instance  a  banker  took  a  bundle  of 
13,000/.  and  put  it  into  the  fire  at  once.    One  of  the  witnesses  was  asked — 

^^  ^  How  have  the  manufacturers  paid  their  workmen  since  the  small  notes 
were  destroyed  to  that  extent  ? ' 

'*  ^  To  answer  that,  I  must  divide  the  manufacturers  into  three  classes  :— 
the  first  and  wealthiest  do  now,  as  they  can  at  all  times,  pay  their  workmen 
with  the  notes  of  the  national  bank,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agent  or 
banker,  and  they  do  pay  their  workmen  in  that  manner.  The  second  class, 
not  so  wefdthy  as  the  former,  are  in  connection  with  some  of  the  largest 
bankers,  such  as  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  and  through  their 
intervention  they  would  obtain  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold,  and  would 
continue  their  operations.    The  third  class,  infinitely  the  greatest  in  number^ 
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as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  transactions;  but  the  poorest 
cannot  resort  to  either  of  the  former  means  of  obtaining  monejr  to  pay  their 
workmen.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain  accommodation  from  the 
country  banks  in  their  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live.  Since  the  con- 
traction of  the  circulating  medium  they  have  hardly  been  able  to  pay  their 
workmen  at  all ;  they  do  it  partly  by  checks  on  provision  dealers,  partly  in 
goods,  and  partly  by  collecting  from  mealmen  and  bakers  the  notes  of  banks 
circulating  within  eighty  miles  of  the  place  in  which  they  live.'  * 

^^  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  act  upon  a  country  banker  ?  It  is  certain 
the  country  banker  will  save  the  expense  of  stamps  and  of  engraving  upon 
liis  small  notes,  and  he  will  also  save  the  expense  of  procuring  their  payment 
in  London.  But  then  he  must  find  gold.  Let  us  suppose  a  country  banker 
has  10,000/.  in  circulation  in  small  notes.  He  must  supply  their  place  with 
sovereigns.  He  will  perhaps  sell  out  10,000/.  new  four  per  cent,  stock  and 
have  the  amount  remitted  in  gold.  Here  is  a  loss  at  once  of  400/.  per  annum 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  as  a  dividend  upon  his  stock.  It  is 
obvious  he  cannot  afford  to  issue  these  sovereigns  on  the  same  terms  that  he 
previously  issued  the  small  notes.  He  will  charge  an  extra  commission  to 
repay  himself  the  400/.  per  annum  which  he  has  lost. 

'^  But  suppose  the  banker  reasons  with  himself  in  this  way — '  I  now  without 
any  risk  or  trouble  to  myself  receive  400/.  per  annum  diviaend  on  this  stock. 
If  I  sell  it  out,  and  discount  three  months'  bills  at  five  per  cent,  and  charge 
a  quarter  commission,  I  shall  get  six  per  cent,  that  is,  600/.  per  annum.  But 
then  I  must  deduct  from  this  amount  the  expense  of  transmitting  the  gold> 
a  portion  of  the  expense  of  my  establishment,  and  the  loss  that  will  oc- 
casionally take  place  through  discounting  bad  bills.  I  will  not  sell  my  stock : 
let  those  who  want  sovereigns  get  them  elsewhere.'  In  this  case  the  banker 
will  restrict  his  business.  The  manufacturer,  unable  to  obtain  the  usual 
accommodation,  will  restrict  his  business  also.  Labourers  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  productions  of  the  country  will  be  diminished."— 
pp.  41 — 44. 

Mr.  Gilbart  does  not  here  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  same  error 
which  the  enemies  of  small  notes  fall  into, — they  attack  small  notes 
on  grounds  which  would,  if  real,  justify  them  in  attacking  all  paper 
currency,  all  credit.  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  defence  of  them,  alleges  some 
advantages,  which,  so  long  as  other  paper  currency  exists,  we  shall 
not  be  deprived  of;  but  he  also  touches  on  a  very  important  point. 

The  small  note  circulation  diffuses  capital  throughout  the  country, 
by  making  it  worth  while  for  a  banker,  who  enjoys  the  profit  of  an 
issue  of  notes,  to  establish  himself  in  a  district  where,  as  a  mere  loan 
agent,  or  lender  of  his  own  money  at  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by 
law,  ho  could  not  exist.  It  is  not  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  the 
funding  system,  as  some  have  foolishly  asserted — but  a  counter-acting 
power.  It  lessens  that  centralization  of  wealth  which  is  the  tendency 
of  the  funding  system  to  encrease.  The  stock-holder  who,  having  the 
power  of  issuing  notes,  now  resides  in  a  country  town,  superintends  the 
application  of  his  loans,  and  exercises  a  salutary  moral  and  commercial 
influence,  would  be  drawn  to  the  large  towns,  principally  to  London, 
where  he  could  most  readily  turn  his  capital,  with  much  less  labour 
and  risk,  if  with  a  somewhat  smaller  profit.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  there  would  not  still  be  money-lenders  in  the  country, 
under  the  same  or  other  names ;  but  in  a  given  town  or  district  they 
would  not  be  so  respectable.  Their  labour  would  be  great  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  suras  they  could  employ  ;  and  not  having  the  profit  of 

*  ImAa*  Report,  p.  %96* 
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a  note  circulation,  tbey  would  be  obliged  to  evade  the  usury  laws,  so 
long  as  these  foolish  laws  existed,  or  to  demand  openly  a  high  rate  of 
interest  if  these  laws  were  abolished.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
country  parts  of  France,  than  complaints  of  the  dreadful  exactions  of 
usurers.  We  must  not  take  these  complaints  as  a  proof  that  there 
money-lendert)  are  worse  than  their  neighbours,  or  that  even  with  all 
their  exactions,  they  are  other  than  useful ;  but  we  may  admit  them 
in  illustration  of  the  fact,  that,  in  country  districts  or  small  towns,  the 
rate  of  interest  which  a  money-lender  needs  to  pay  himself  for  his 
labours,  as  well  as  for  his  risk  and  capital,  must  be  greater  than  in 
large  cities,  except  in  those  countries  where,  as  happily  in  this,  a 
collateral  source  of  profit  is  afforded  to  him.  Thus  in  France,  the 
ordinary  interest  of  the  provinces  appears  at  Paris  to  be  horrid  usury. 

It  is  this  source  of  profit  existing  in  country  towns,  and  not  existing 
in  London,  which  has  tended  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  level,  and  to  diffuse  activity,  wealth,  and  industry,  in 
the  happy  manner  in  which  it  is  actually  diffused  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  that  diffusion,  and  not  the  splendour  of  the  metropolis,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  kingdom.  There  may  be  differences  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  different  districts  of  England — ^but  in 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  all  classes,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 
facility  for  commercial  enterprize  and  industry,  proximity  to  or  distance 
from  the  metropolis  makes  no  sensible  difference. 

If  it  be  doubted  (and  we  think  no  unprejudiced  inquirer  will  doubt) 
whether  this  diffusion  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  effect  of  a  system 
of  banking,  which  without  the  small  note  circulation  could  not  have 
been  carried  to  its  present  extent,  it  cannot  be  doubted  where  the  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes  will  be  felt.  The  amount  of  capital 
wasted  or  withdrawn  from  active  employment  by  the  suppression  of  these 
notes,  is  not  great  as  compared  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  loss  will  not  be  evenly  distributed,  or  equally  felt.  It  will  be 
thrown  exclusively  on  those  places  which  can  bear  it  least.  From 
London  nothing  will  be  taken ;  from  Liverpool  nothing ;  from  Man- 
chester nothing ;  from  those  places  where  a  government  expenditure 
throws  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes  into  circulation,  nothing. 
The  capital  will  be  taken  entirely  from  districts  remote  from  the 
metropolis — from  the  agricultural  districts— the  woollen  and  iron 
manufactui'ers — from  retail  tradesmen — taken  from  among  that  capital 
which  is  most  actively  and  carefully  employed  in  the  soundest  and 
most  beneficial  industry — taken  perhaps  at  a  time  when  it  can  be 
least  spared,  for  to  finish  the  character  of  a  measure  which  is  to 
inflict  an  unnecessary  blow  on  the  kingdom,  the  time  for  infiicting  has 
been  so  fixed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  what  will  be  the  power  of 
the  body  politic  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Gilbart  explains  how  the  restriction  on  the  issue  of  small  notes 
forms  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  present  establishment  of  new 
banking  partnerships  of  more  than  six  partners ; — so  that  though  the 
act  allowing  the  formation  of  these  partnerships,  adopted  at  the  time 
when  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  small  notes,  seemed  to  give 
vigour  to  the  banking  system,  the  promise  held  out  to  the  country  was 
delusive ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  two  measures,  taken  in  conjunction, 
that  the  one  can  afford  no  compensation  for  the  other.  Mr.  Gilbart  says : 
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'^  By  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Engl^hd>  tioj^krifleftihi]^  fortt^ 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  could  consist  oi  xtoore  than  six  per* 
sons,  but  by  an  act  passed  the  last  session  of  parliament,*  co-partnerships  of 
more  than  six  in  number  are  permitted  to  carry  on  business  as  bankers  in 
England,  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  provided  they  have  no  house  of  busi- 
ness or  establishment  as  bankers  in  London,  and  that  every  member  of  such 
co-partnership  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company.  Thes* 
joint  stock  banks  are  also  prohibited  to  draw  bills  for  a  less  sum  than  50^.  upott 
any  person  residing  above  sixty-five  miles  of  London.  They  must  also  deliver 
to  the  Stamp-office  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  their  members,  and 
also  a  list  of  their  officers.  These  lists  are  to  be  copied  into  a  book,  which  any 
person  is  entitled  to  see  on  paying  one  shilling,  and  to  obtain  a  copy  for  ten 
shillings.  The  banks  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  tne  name  of  their  public  officer, 
and  execution  upon  judgment  may  be  issued  against  any  member  of  the  co* 
partnership.  They  are  not  compelled  to  take  out  more  than  four  licenses, 
though  they  may  carry  on  business  in  as  many  places  as  they  please,  beyond 
the  prescribed  distance. 

"  To  many  persons  it  appears  surprising  that  no  joint  stock  bank  has  yet 
been  formed  on  a  large  scale,  with  branches  in  all  the  principal  towns,  but 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  allowed  to  take  possession  of  all  the  main  postft 
without  any  kind  of  opposition.  Such  a  bank  would  have  an  advantage  Ovet 
the  country  private  banks,  inasmuch  as  the  notes  issued  from  one  branch 
would  be  paid  from  courtesy  at  every  other  branch.  Thus  the  notes  of  this 
bank  would  have  a  more  extended  circulation  than  those  of  any  provincial 
bank.  It  might  also  have  an  advantage  over  the  branches  of  the  Bank  oi 
England,  by  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  and  opening  cash  accounts  on  th^ 
system  of  the  Scotch  banks.  The  business  of  remitting  money  to  and  from 
London  might  be  transacted  through  a  London  banker  till  the  year  1^3^ 
when  London  might  be  made  the  head  quarters.  And  in  the  mean  time  the 
various  branches  might  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  meeting  in  London* 
The  act  merely  requires  that  the  ^  co-partnership  shall  not  have  any  house 
of  business,  or  establishment  as  bankers  in  London,  or  at  any  place  or  places 
not  exceeding  sixty-five  miles  from  London.'  The  residence  of  a  board  of 
directors  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  governing  banks  situated  dxt^-flve 
miles  distant,  would  be  no  infHngement  of  the  act.  Indeed  the  Ptovinoial 
Bank  of  Ireland  is  governed  in  this  way,  and  has  its  establidiment  in  Ht. 
Helen's  Place.  It  appears  then  that  a  provincial  bank  for  England  and  Walei 
might  very  easily  be  formed  under  the  existing  law. 

''  But  though  this  limitation  in  regard  to  ^stance  does  not  prohibit  tlii 
formation  of  joint  stock  banks,  there  are  other  enactmenia  which  operate  as 
serious  obstacles.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  joint  stock  bank  eouM  not  issoi 
any  notes  under  61  while  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country  bankers  art 
permitted  to  issue  the  small  notes  until  the  year  1829.  The  new  bulk  would 
thus  be  cut  off  from  one  source  of  profit,  and  woidd  haVe  to  ineur  the  risk  and 
expense  of  obtaining  their  gold  fVom  London.  How  then  cOuM  they  sustain 
a  competition  with  other  banks  f»  But  there  is  also  anotho*  restrictiDn.  Thit 
bank  could  not  draw  on  London  any  bills  under  the  value  of  502^  The  ma^ 
jority  of  bills  wanted  in  the  country  are  under  this  amount:  yet  such  biUtt 
the  joint  stock  bank  could  not  supply.  The  effect  of  these  two  restrictions 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  new  banks,  is  felt  most  severely  in  thoS0 
parts  of  England  which  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  Scotiand.  In  thoee 
districts  the  circulation  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  notes  of  the  Bcot^ 
banks.  But  these  notes  are  about  to  be  withdrawn^  in  consequence  of  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  which  took  place  last  session.  A  memorial  signed 
by  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  ^^  owners  and  oocupien 
of  land,  merchants,  manufacturers>  and  tradesmen  in  the  counties  of  Cum« 
berland  and  Westmoreland."  has  been  presented  to  the  Lordb  tf  the  Tm« 

sury,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.    Tke  ttCUorinV 

■■■I  ■  ■  1      —     - .^  _- 

♦  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  46. 
2A2 
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them  (where  they  see  a  prospect  of  profit).  In  times  of  distrost  they 
keep  large  balances,  and  do  not  readily,  as  they  term  it,  make 
advances ;  that  is,  allow  cheques  or  hills  to  be  drawn  on  them  except 
hy  those  to  whom  they  are  actually  debtors.  Here  then  we  have  all 
the  operations  which  are  effected  by  bank  notes,  by  pieces  of  paper 
under  another  name ;  purchases  and  sales  effected,  an  increase  of 
currency  in  time  of  confidence,  a  diminution  in  time  of  distrust,  with 
balances  of  cash  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  arise  out  of  tbia 
currency,  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual 
banker,  or  the  appearance  of  the  times.  That  people,  overlooking 
the  great  fluctuating  amount  of  paper  currency  in  the  very  centre  of 
commerce,  should  attribute  all  the  effects  on  the  foreign  exchanges  to 
the  20jr.  notes  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  kingdoms,  would  seem 
something  like  studied  or  jocular  ignorance,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
instances  of  the  power  of  names,  even  upon  those  classes  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  practical  knowledge. 


DIARY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


June  \aU  The  extreme  caution  with  which  people  bestow  their 
praise  on  performances,  the  authors  of  which  are,  or  are  supposed 
to  be,  not  of  established  reputation,  is  worthy  of  especial  admi- 
ration. A  striking  example  of  this  habit  has  just  occurred.  In  an 
action  for  crim.  con.  (Walter  v.  Saunders,)  a  copy  of  verses,  ad- 
dressed by  the  defendant  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  was  read  as 
an  evidence  of  the  seducer's  powers  of  beguiling.  These  verses  were 
Moore's  beautiful  lines,  "  Fly  from  the.  world,  oh  Bessy,  to  me,"  with 
the  substitution  only  of  Susan  for  Bessy;  but  they  were  recited  in 
court'as  the  production  of  the  defendant,  (an  amorous  apothec^>ry,) 
and  commented  upon  by  Chief  Justice  Best,  under  that  impression,  as 
appearing  to  him  to  be  of  some  merit  I  On  afterwards  learning  that 
the  poetry  was  Moore's,  his  lordship  remarked,  that,  "  he  thought  it 
was  in  a  style  too  superior  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  surgeon.'* 
But,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  he  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
of  its  excellence  before  he  discovered  that  it  was  written  by  "  one  of 
the  greatest  lyrics  of  the  land."  While  he  supposed  the  lines  were  of 
pestle  and  mortar  origin — the  apothecary's  composition,  they  only 
appeared  to  be  of  some  merit ;  when  their  celebrated  author  was 
made  known,  their  superior  excellence  became  manifest.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  In  dispensing  praise,  people  have  a  proper  mis- 
trust of  their  own  judgment,  and  are  under  vehement  apprehensions 
of  bestowing  their  commendation  on  unworthy  objects ;  but  in  passing 
condemnation  they  are  not  so  diffident  of  themselves,  or  so  nervously 
anxious  lest  they  should  transgress  the  line  of  strict  justice.  We 
have  often  seen  a  sufficiently  good  kind  of  man  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  alarm  when  giving  a  halfpenny 
to  a  beggar,  lest  he  should  be  expending  his  charity  on  an  undeserving 
person ;  and  the  same  worsMpftil  individual  woiQd  not  have  felt  a 
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his  balance  sheet.  If  the  total  amount  of  debits  exceeds  the  total  amount 
of  credits  he  will  have  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  difference.  If  th^ 
credits  exceed  the  debits  he  will  have  to  pay  the  difierence. 

^^  If  a  banker  does  not  choose  to  pay  a  bill  or  draft  brought  home  from  the 
clearing  house^  it  is  sent  back  and  dropped  in  the  drawer  of  the  house  by 
whose  clerk  it  was  presented.  If  this  curaft  was  delivered  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  morning  clearing  (that  at  twelve  o'clock)  it  is  usually  returned  before 
four  o'clock;  but  in  all  cases  it  must  be  returned  before  five  o'clock,  or  else 
it  will  not  be  taken  back,  and  the  banker  is  considered  to  have  paid  it. 

"  All  this  is  usually  done  by  five  o'clock,  when  the  clerks  go  home  for  a 
short  time  for  two  purposes;  one  purpose  is  to  fetch  the  money  they  have  to 
pav,  and  the  other  is  to  see  if  their  balance  on  the  sheet  agrees  with  the 
balance  of  the  books  at  home.  At  about  a  quarter  or  half-past  five  they  return, 
and  any  clerk  who  has  money  to  pay,  pays  it  to  any  clerk  who  has  money 
to  receive.  It  is  common  however  for  three  or  four  clerks  to  form  a  sort  of 
club,  and  pay  principally  among  themselves.  Hence  when  one  member  of 
the  club  has  money  to  pay,  he  will  pay  it  to  some  member  of  the  same 
club  who  has  money  to  receive,  in  preference  to  paying  it  to  any  one  else; 
by  this  means  his  friend  obtains  his  money  earlier  than  he  otherwise  might, 
and  gets  off  sooner.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  money  that  is  to  be  paid 
must  be  equal  to  all  the  money  that  is  to  be  received.  If  this  should  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  there  must  be  some  error,  and  the  clearing-house  is 
then  said  to  be  wrong.  Two  inspectors  are  appointed  with  salaries  to 
detect  errors  of  this  kind  by  examining  and  markmg  off  the  sheets.  Their 
signature  is  also  necessary  before  any  money  can  S»  paid  from  one  clerk 
to  another." — ^pp.  16 — 18. 

The  West  End  bankers,  including  those  at  Temple  Bar,  and  in 
Fleet-street,  do  not  clear.  By  this  expedient  the  city  bankers  manage 
payments  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  on  ordinary  days,  and  on 
particular  days,*  of  fourteen  millions  sterling — the  whole  sum  required 
in  bank  notes  or  coin  for  settling,  is  about  220,000/.  Even  this 
comparatively  small  sum,  as  Mr.  Burgess  shows  in  the  pamphlet 
we  have  above  quoted,  (p.  21.  note,)  might  be  saved  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while,  and  the  whole  of  these  enormous  payments  might  be 
settled  without  the  intervention  of  any  actual  money  at  all. 

Now  if  any  rational  being  will  relieve  himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  influence  of  names,  get  out  of  his  ears  the  din  of  the  howlers 
about  paper  money,  and  consider  the  operations  of  these  bankers  of 
deposit,  (as  they  are  called,)  at  their  clearing  house,  he  will  find  that 
the  operation  they  perform  is  analogous  to  the  issuing  of  bank  notes. 
The  effects  exchanged  at  these  clearing  houses  are  cheques  and  bills, 
with  which  goods  have  been  previously  bought, — checks  drawn  upon 
the  bankers,  and  bills  made  payable  at  their  respective  houses.  The 
persons  who  draw  these  cheques,  or  make  the  bills  payable,  are 
either  those  who  have  deposited  money  at  the  banking  houses,  or 
those  who,  without  having  deposited  money,  have  prevailed  on  the 
bankers  to  honour  their  demands  for  some  valuable  consideration. 
Even  when  they  have  deposited  money,  all  that  money  of  course  does 
not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  but  merely  so  much  of  it  as 
is  sufficient  to  manage  the  exchanges  we  have  explained,  and  to  answer 
demands  at  their  counters.  The  rest  is  disposed  of  for  the  banker's 
profit.  In  times  of  great  confidence  these  bankers  keep  small  balances 
of  cash,  and  allow  with  facility  cheques  and  bills  to  be  drawn  upon 

*  The  settUng  days  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  India  prompts. 
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tbem  (where  they  see  a  prospect  of  profit).  In  times  of  distroflt  they 
keep  large  balances,  and  do  not  readily,  as  they  term  it,  make 
advances ;  that  is,  allow  cheques  or  hills  to  be  drawn  on  them  except 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  actually  debtors.  Here  then  we  have  all 
the  operations  which  are  effected  by  bank  notes,  by  pieces  of  paper 
under  another  name;  purchases  and  sales  effected,  an  increase  of 
currency  in  time  of  confidence,  a  diminution  in  time  of  distrust,  with 
balances  of  cash  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  arise  out  of  this 
currency,  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual 
banker,  or  the  appearance  of  the  times.  That  people,  overlooking 
the  great  fluctuating  amount  of  paper  currency  in  the  very  centre  of 
commerce,  should  attribute  all  the  effects  on  the  foreign  exchanges  to 
the  20jf.  notes  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  kingdoms,  would  seem 
something  like  studied  or  jocular  ignorance,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
instances  of  the  power  of  names,  even  upon  those  classes  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  practical  knowledge. 
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June  \aU  The  extreme  caution  with  which  people  bestow  their 
praise  on  performances,  the  authors  of  which  are,  or  are  supposed 
to  be,  not  of  established  reputation,  is  worthy  of  especial  admi- 
ration. A  striking  example  of  this  habit  has  just  occurred.  In  an 
action  for  crim.  con.  (Walter  t?.  Saunders,)  a  copy  of  verses,  ad- 
dressed by  the  defendant  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  was  read  as 
an  evidence  of  the  seducer's  powers  of  beguiling.  These  verses  were 
Moore's  beautiful  lines,  "  Fly  from  the  world,  oh  Bessy,  to  me,"  with 
the  substitution  only  of  Susan  for  Bessy;  but  they  were  recited  in 
court'as  the  production  of  the  defendant,  (an  amorous  apothecary,) 
and  commented  upon  by  Chief  Justice  Best,  under  that  impression,  as 
appearing  to  him  to  be  of  some  merit !  On  afterwards  learning  that 
the  poetry  was  Moore's,  his  lordship  remarked,  that,  '^  he  thought  it 
was  in  a  style  too  superior  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  surgeon.^' 
But,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  he  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
of  its  excellence  before  he  discovered  that  it  was  written  by  "  one  of 
the  greatest  lyrics  of  the  land.*'  While  he  supposed  the  lines  were  of 
pestle  and  mortar  origin — the  apothecary's  composition,  they  only 
appeared  to  be  of  some  merit ;  when  their  celebrated  author  was 
made  known,  their  superior  excellence  became  manifest.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  In  dispensing  praise,  people  have  a  proper  mis- 
trust of  their  own  judgment,  and  are  under  vehement  apprehensions 
of  bestowing  their  commendation  on  unworthy  objects ;  but  in  passing 
condemnation  they  are  not  so  diffident  of  themselves,  or  so  nervously 
anxious  lest  they  should  transgress  the  line  of  strict  justice.  We 
have  often  seen  a  sufficiently  good  kind  of  man  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  alarm  when  giving  a  halfpenny 
to  a  beggar,  lest  he  should  be  expending  his  charity  on  an  undeserving 
person ;  and  the  same  worshiphil  individual  wodid  not  have  felt  a 
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qualm  in  sonding  half  ft  dozem  hoaseless  wretches  to  the  tread-nill, 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  on  the  slightest  svspicioD.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  this  :  when  we  misapply  benefits  we  are  laughed  at  by 
the  world  for  our  defect  of  judgment,  in  which  case  toe  suffer ;  when 
we  misapply  punishments,  the  subjects  suffer.  There  is  also  another 
ingredient  in  the  disposition  under  consideration.  Wo  none  of  ufl 
propose  to  do  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  good  in  the  worU, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  economise  it  narrowly,  and  have  a  pmdent 
care  not  to  waste  it  on  the  unworthy.  Hence,  when  there  is  a  demand 
on  our  favourable  judgment,  we  are  all  wariness  and  circumspection  ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  temptation  to  condemnation,  wo 
dispense  it  with  liberality,  and  without  hesitation,  as  a  thing  which 
we  possess  in  abundance,  and  may  scatter  in  profusion. 

Sd,  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  letter  soliciting  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
resume  the  office  of  commander  in  chief,  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  "  no  officer  of  the  army  could  wish  more  for  bis  grace's  return 
than  he  did."  Considering  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  noble  \ 
duke  with  the  army,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this  | 
profession.  Surely  when  the  ladies  raised  a  brazen  statue  of  Achilles, 
in  honour  of  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  they  must  have  had  a  prophetic 
glimpse  of  his  sulky  secession  ? 

6th,  Though  not  much  of  a  John  Bull,  I  confess  that  I  obserfo, 
with  extreme  disgust,  the  disposition  in  a  certain  class  of  Radicals  to 
disparage  the  military  and  naval  achievements  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  an  article  in  the  creed  of  these  liberal  blockheads,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  no  soldier ;  and  that  the  Americans  might,  could, 
would,  or  should,  have  swept  us  from  the  seas.  All  our  successes 
have,  according  to  them,  been  lucky  accidents ;  all  our  disasters  the 
results  of  fair  trials  of  strength,  in  which  fortune  had  no  part.  This 
stuff,  so  monstrously  untrue  and  unjust  as  it  is,  coming  from  the  noisy 
advocates  of  truth  and  justice,  is  infinitely  more  offensive  than  the 
opposite  folly  of  fanfarronade.  Waterloo  is  the  favourite  ground  on 
which  both  the  boasters  and  the  detractors  delight  to  parade  their 
respective  absurdities.  The  former,  with  admirable  lack  of  judgment, 
make  it  the  great  foundation  of  the  duke's  fame ;  the  latter  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  how  very  nearly  beaten  the  victor  was ;  and  show 
their  liberality  by  generously  giving  all  the  glory  to  the  Prussians. 
We  would  leave  these  competent  critics  in  complete  possession  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo — we  would  concede  them  all  the  i/'s  they  require, 
for  the  defeat  of  the  duke — and  they  should  cut  off  the  Anglo-Belgian 
army  to  a  man,  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  from  the  forest  of  Soignies 
to  Brussels,  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  or  Ostend,  slaying  and 
sparing  not ;  and  having  given  them  the  victory  for  which  they  So 
courageously  argue,  we  would  ask  them,  to  what  accidents  the 
duke's  successes  in  the  Peninsula  were  ascribable  I  and  would  desire 
them  to  enlighten  their  ignorance  by  the  perusal  of  a  gallant  and 
intelligent  adversary's  criticisms  on  his  generalship.  The  French 
writers  on  strategics  have  done  a  justice  to  the  tactics  of  Wellington, 
which  has  been  generally  denied  him  by  his  own  countrymen,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  have  either  generously  bepraised  him  in  the  gross,  or 
detracted  from  his  due  credit  in  the  meanest  of  all  little  spirits.  The 
glory  of  wholesale  human  butchery  is  undoubtedly  extravagantly  ofw*' 
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rated  by  mankind;  bat  it  is  pitiful,  when  Unable  to  combat  tbe  false 
principle  of  admiration,  to  resort,  in  violation  of  truth,  to  a  denial  of 
the  butcher's  skill  in  his  craft.  If  picking  pockets  were  esteemed  as 
honourable  as  cutting  throats  under  the  King's  commission,  we  have 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  many  men  would  contend  that  the  illustrious 
William  Soames  had  no  finger  for  the  business ;  that  the  bandanas 
and  watches  which  he  has  possessed,  f^U  into  his  hands  by  lucky 
accidents  of  trover.  The  same  cant  which  denies  generalship  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  raises  the  seven  stars  over  the  flag  of  England. 
The  little  American  navy  was  an  admirably  organized  and  equipped 
force,  partly  because  it  was  little.*  It  was  a  concentration  of  power, 
and  every  resourse  of  art  was  tried  in  it.  Few  ships ;  well  found ; 
picked  men — such  was  its  character.  They  beat  us  until  we  dis- 
covered their  strength,  and  then  we  beat  them.  There  are,  however, 
some  ingenious  and  ingenuous  persons  who  pride  themselves  on 
averring,  that  they  have  always  been  our  conquerors.  One  of  these 
sensible  worthies  wi'ites  thus,  under  the  signature  of  D.  E.  W.  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day : — 

"  On  one  subject  Captain  Jones,  like  Mr.  James  and  every  other  English 
writer,  loses  his  wonted  candour  and  impartiality.  He  depreciates  the  late 
naval  victories  of  America  over  England ;  and  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
action  between  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake  he  says,  '  iVb  untoward  cir^ 
cumstance  happened  on  either  side,  yet  in  no  instance  on  record  was  the  proud 
ensign  of  England  in  a  shorter  time  waving  over  that  of  a  foe.'  The  action 
between  these  two  ships  was  more  honourable  to  America  than  any  of  her 
victories.  The  Chesapeake's  crew  was  newly  collected,  and  unacquainted 
with  their  officers  and  with  each  other.  The  Shannon's  seamen  had  for 
years  served  together  under  Captain  Broke,  who  had  brought  them  to  a 
nigher  state  of  discipline  and  training'  at  their  guns,  than  was  ever  known  in 
the  English  service.  Notwithstanding  this,  a^far  as  gunnery  was  concerned^ 
the  American  had  the  best  of  the  action ;  and  she  was  captured  solely  by 
'  an  untoward  circumstance  happening  in  the  nick  of  time,  viz.  the  sudden 
loss  of  her  captain,  three  lieutenantst  and  bugle  or  rallying  man,  at  the 
moment  the  ships  fell  on  board  of  each  other.  If,  at  the  crisis  when  adverse 
bodies  are  rushing  upon  an  assault,  the  leaders  of  every  division  of  one  party 
be  accidentally  shot,  the  fatal  result  is  inevitable" 

"  The  Shannon's  seamen  had  for  years  served  together  under 
Captain  Broke."  To  show  the  writer's  accuracy,  even  in  so  com- 
paratively insignificant  an  instance  as  this,  we  refer  to  James's  History^ 
which  will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  the  English,  or 
mis-statement  of  facts,  where  it  appears  that  the  crew  of  the  Shannon 
was  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  twenty-four  boys ;  and  of  the 
three  hundred  and  six,  twenty-two  were  Irish  labourers,  who  had  been 
received  within  the  ship  only  two  days  before  the  action,  and  eight 
recaptured  seamen,  making  thirty  men,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
Agate's  company  strangers. 

"  As  far  as  gunnery  was  concerned,  says  D.  E.  W.  the  American  had 
the  best  of  the  action."  We  quote  James : — **  Five  shot  passed  through 

•  With  its  extension  it  will  probably  Jose  much  of  its  perfection.  We  may  generally 
ohserve,  that  an  addition  of  power  is  seldom  or  never  accompanied  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  effect.  In  the  natural  world  the  smallest  mature  bodies  are  of  the  greatest 
comparative  strength.  A  flea  is,  comparatively,  of  a  thousand  times  the  strength  of 
an  elephant* 
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the  Shannon  ;  one  only  helow  the  main  deck.  Of  several  round-shot  that 
struck  her,  the  greater  part  lodged  in  the  side,  ranged  in  a  line  just 
above  the  copper.  Until  her  shot-holes  were  stopped,  the  Shannon 
made  a  good  deal  of  water  upon  the  larboard  tack ;  but  upon  the 
other  not  more  than  usual.  Her  fore  and  main  masts  were  slightly 
injured  by  the  shot,  and  her  bow-sprit  and  mizen-mast  were  badly 
wounded.  No  other  spar  was  damaged.  Her  shrouds  on  the  star- 
board side  were  cut  almost  to  pieces,  but  from  her  perfect  state  aloft, 
the  Shannon,  at  a  moderate  distance,  appeared  to  have  suffered  very 
little  in  the  action." 

Now  for  the  plight  of  the  enemy  : — 

"  The  Chesapeake  was  severely  battered  in  her  hull,  on  the  larboard 
quarter  particularly.  A  shot  passed  through  one  of  the  transoms, 
equal  in  stoutness  to  a  sixty-four  gun  ship's,  and  several  shot  entered 
the  stern  windows.  She  had  two  main-deck  guns  and  one  carrqnade 
entirely  disabled.  One  thirty-two  pounder  carronade  was  also  dis- 
mounted, and  several  carnages  and  slides  broken.  Her  three  lower 
masts,  the  main  and  mizen  masts  especially,  were  badly  wounded.  The 
bowsprit  received  no  injury,  nor  was  a  spar  of  any  kind  shot  away. 
Her  lower  rigging  and  stays  were  a  good  deal  cut,  but  neither  masts 
nor  rigging  were  so  damaged  that  they  could  not  have  been  repaired, 
if  necessary,  without  the  ship's  going  into  port." 

From  these  accounts  it  is  clear,  that  the  damage  of  the  ships  was 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  that  so  far  the  Americans  had  not  the  best 
of  the  action  in  respect  of  gunnery.  We  pass  to  the  next  assertion  of 
the  writer,  which  is  curiously  absurd  in  itself,  and  remarkably  at 
variance  with  the  representation  we  have  just  noted.  The  American 
was  captured  solely  by  "  an  untoward  circumstance  happening  in 
the  nick  of  time,  viz.  the  sudden  loss  of  her  captain,  three  lieutenants, 
and  bugleman,  at  the  moment  the  ships  fell  on  board  of  each  other. 
If,  at  the  crisis  when  adverse  bodies  are  rushing  upon  an  assault,  the 
leaders  of  every  division  of  one  party  he  accidentally  shot,  the 
fatal  result  is  inevitable." 

It  is  so  indeed  ;  and  we  commonly  argue,  that  when  the  leaders  of 
every  division  of  one  party  are  simultaneously  shot,  there  must  be 
some  great  superierity  of  skill  or  of  force  on  the  other  side ;  and  in 
this  particular  instance  under  consideration,  the  event  is  to  be 
attributed  to  that  very  gunnery  in  which  the  Chronicle  writer  has 
declared  the  Shannon  to  have  been  inferior.  He  says,  in  substance, 
"  the  Chesapeake  was  superior  in  the  use  of  its  arms;  but,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  all  its  leading  officers  were  suddenly  cut  off  by  the 
bungling  fire  of  the  Shannon!  If  the  leaders  of  every  division  are 
shot,  the  battle  is  lost  by  the  untoward  accident.'^  A  still  worse  case 
may  be  imagined — that  of  not  only  the  leaders  but  the  followers  also 
being  suddenly  knocked  on  the  head,  in  which  event  the  result  is 
inevitable ;  and  the  historian  of  the  party  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
has  only  to  say,  that  but  for  the  untoward  circumstances  of  all  his 
heroes  having  been  Slain  sur  le  champ,  "  slick  right  away,"  as  the 
Americans  express  it,  they  would  have  inevitably  won  the  battle. 
This  is  merely  candying  the  argument  to  its  extreme  point,  and  ad 
absurdum.  Officers  are  often  picked  off  by  marksmanship,  or  fall  by 
shots  called  lucky  and  unlucky,  according  to  the  party  describing 
them ;  but  when  many  fall  together  on  the  one  side,  and  not  on  the 
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othery  the  first  inference  is,  that  the  fire  on  the  one  side  is  superior  to 
that  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  he  denied,  that  the 
victory  would  have  hcen  to  the  vanquished,  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented  from  winning  it,  by  the  inopportune  misfortune  of  sudden 
death,  which  attacked  them  all  simultaneously,  like  an  influenza. 
Molyneux  would  have  inevitably  beaten  Cribb,  if  Cribb's  blows  had 
not  lighted  with  such  unlucky  effect  on  Molyneux's  body.  We  may  sup- 
pose the  black  arguing  thus,  from  the  excellent  model  in  the  Chronicle 
before  us : — '^  As  far  as  pugilism  was  concerned,  I  had  the  best  of  the 
fight,  and  I  was  beaten  only  by  ^  an  untoward  circwnatance^  hap- 
pening in  the  nick  of  time,  viz. :  the  sudden  loss  of  the  use  of  my  eyes, 
and  the  dispersion  of  my  teeth,  at  the  moment  that  we  fell  to.  If  at 
the  crisis  when  adverse  boxers  are  rushing  to  the  scratch,  the  eyes  of 
one  party  be  accidentally  bunged  up,  the  fatal  result  is  inevitable." 

—  Our  law  is  perpetually  vibrating  between  the  two  errors  of 
showing  undue  favour  to  prisoners,  or  of  subjecting  them  to  un- 
reasonable disadvantages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  objects  proposed 
had  been  these  two,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  as 
tenderness  or  irritation  chanced  to  prevail — the  conviction  or  oc- 
quittal  of  the  accused.  The  grounds  for  conviction  or  acquittal, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  have  never  been  regarded  by  the  law  as  the 
main  subject  of  investigation  ;  nor  is  this  strange,  for  the  law  has  a 
natural  antipathy  to  the  truth.  Aptly,  indeed,  has  it  clothed  itself  in 
the  livery  of  fiction,  to  show  the  master  it  delights  to  serve.  From  its 
rejecting  the  only  principle  that  should  regulate  it,  our  justice,  as  has 
happily  been  illustrated  by  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  is 
ever  acting  the  part  of  the  capricious  mother  of  an  ill-regulated  brood. 
At  one  moment  she  is  all  indulgence,  and  enduring  of  every  species  of 
aggression ;  the  next,  laying  about  her  on  the  slightest  provocation 
with  the  heaviest  hand.  Now  she  is  poisoning  us  with  her  favours, 
and  anon  scourging  all  around.  For  the  accused  she  has  generally 
acknowledged  a  maudlin  tenderness ;  but,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
in  her  vice,  as  she  shows  him  favour  she  withholds  his  rights.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  despot,  she  says,  you  shall  owe  every  thing  to  my 
tenderness  ;  I  will  have  you  at  my  feet,  and  then  manifest  my  kindness 
to  you.  An  innocent  man  wants  no  advantage  but  the  truth;  the 
truth,  however,  is  an  advantage  which  the  law  often  refuses  to  secure 
to  him.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  shall  cite  a  late  proceeding  at 
Guildhall,  in  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  the  law 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  corresponding  wisdom.  Need  we  say,  after 
this,  that  the  sitting  alderman  was  Wood.  The  comments  of  this 
truly  civic  magistrate  served,  with  the  effect  of  a  relief,  to  throw  out 
more  boldly  the  beauties  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  the  advocate  of  a  prisoner,  requested  the  alderman 
to  bind  over  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined,  to  appear  at 
the  trial. 

"  ^  Why?  '  asks  the  alderman  ;  *  arc  you  apprehensive  that  any  of 
them  may  run  away  ?  ' 

"  ^  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  learned  gentleman ;  ^  but  you  are 
aware  if  evidence  ifavourable  to  a  prisoner  is  elicited  from  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  it  produces  a  very  different  impression  than  from 
witnesses  brought  forward  merely  for  the  defence.' 


"  Mr.  Payne  (the  second  clerk)  here  observed,  that  the  eyidenee  of 
two  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined,  was  mere  matter  of 
defence  ;  and  it  would  be  very  unusual  to  bind  then:i  over  for  the 
prosecution." 

Mr.  Clarkson  having  persisted  in  his  application,  notwithstanding 
that  the  evidence  he  desired  to  secure  was  mere  matter  of  defence^ 

"  Mr  Alderman  Wood  said,  he  was  not-to  be  taught  his  duty  as  a 
magistrate,  after  having  sat  there  twenty  years ;  and  he  was  sure  it 
was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  bind  over  a  defendant's  witnesses,  of  whose 
testimony  he  had  no  opinion.  He  should  take  care  to  do  what  was 
proper  to  be  done ;  but  if  he  were  to  bind  over  all  the  witnesses  which 
prisoners  chose  to  bring  in  their  defence,  it  would  only  tend  to  perplex 
the  juries,  and  procure  the  acquittal  of  guilty  persons." 

We  cordially  agree  with  Alderman  Wood,  that  "  he  is  not  to  be 
taught  his  duty  as  a  magistrate,  after  having  sat  there  twenty  years''— 
he  certainly  is  not  to  be  taught ;  we  have  long  thought  as  much,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  our  private  opinion  corroborated  by  his  public 
showing.  We  also  extremely  admire  the  modest  reason  he  gives  for 
not  binding  over  the  witness,  whose  evidence  was  mere  matter  of 
defence  ;  namely,  that  though  he,  by  his  great  powers  of  discernment, 
can  sift  its  value,  and  find  its  worth  at  once,  yet  if  it  went  before  a 
simple  judge,  and  a  jury  of  twelve  mere  common  men,  with  heads  not 
made  of  wood,  it  would  perplex  them,  poor  things,  and  procure  the 
acquittal  of  guilty  people  1 ! !  What  would  be  too  much  for  the  under- 
standings of  a  judge  and  jury,  is  thus  happily  disposed  of  at  a  glance 
by  Alderman  Wood.  This  argument  evinces  indeed  "  absolute 
wisdom  '*  in  the  magistrate,  and  we  find  that  the  law  is  worthy  of  the 
expounder. 

We  quote  from  the  Morning  Herald,  which  has  with  much  judgment 
appended  to  the  account  of  this  proceeding  a  note,  containing  the 
substance  of  the  law : — 

"  The  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  to  whom  he  shall  bind 
over,  is  laid  down  in  the  2d  clause  of  the  7th  George  IV.  c.  64» 
(commonly  called  Mr.  Peel's  Act,)  which  enacts,  that  "  he  shall 
take  the  information  upon  oath  of  those  who  shall  know  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case;"  and  "  shall  have  authority  to  bind,  by 
recognizance,  all  such  persons  as  know,  or  declare,  any  thing  material 
touching  any  such  felony,  or  suspicion  of  felony,  to  appear  at  the  next 
sessions  and  give  evidence  against  the  party  accused."  So  that  if  he 
is  falsely  accused  he  has  the  privilege  of  getting  witnesses  to  prove  his 
innocence  '  as  time  and  chance  may  serve.' " 

And  why  is  not  a  magistrate  empowered  to  bind  over  witnesses,  to 
appear,  whose  evidence  is  favourable  to  the  accused  ?  May  it  not  be 
as  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  to  secure  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  something  to  say  for  him,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have 
something  to  say  against  him  ?  Yes  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
is  not  a  main  object  of  our  law.  Make  sure  of  the  prisoner,  and  of 
the  evidence  against  him,  and  you  make  sure  of  the  legal  proceeding, 
which  is  the  grand  end ;  leave  the  truth  to  the  chances.  Secure  the 
fox,  and  the  hounds  U>  hunt  him  down^  and  let  the  accidents  of  tha 
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chace,  the  real  business  in  view,  determine  the  rest.  It  certainly 
would  appear  easy,  as  it  is  reasonable,  to  bind  over  witnesses  to  appear 
for  as  well  as  against  the  prisoner ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  some 
increase  of  trouble  is  apprehended  from  the  liberty,  and  trouble  is  a 
thing  which  our  justice  holds  in  insurmountable  abhorrence,  unless 
indeed  many  fees  are  to  be  got  by  it.  Mr.  Clarkson  sensibly  observed, 
that  the  best  evidence  for  a  prisoner  may  unwittingly  escape  from  a 
witness  against  him,  who  will,  under  such  circumstances,  in  all  human 
probability,  not  appear  at  the  trial  unless  compelled ;  such  testimony 
under  the  existing  law  cannot  be  secured.  If  truth  will  serve  the  accused , 
if  he  is  an  innocent  man,  this  is  a  cruel  hardship  on  him ;  but  it  is  a 
hardship  on  the  innocent  prisoner,  compensated  by  abundant  advan- 
tages allowed  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  proceedings  of  the  guilty. 

Sth.  The  Morning  Chronicle  declares  that,  "  To  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  newspaper  property,  the  idea  of  corrupting  newspapers 
by  money  must  appear  supremely  ridiculous."  This  is  rather  too 
large  a  proposition.  The  political  opinions  of  a  newspaper  form  a 
very  small  part  of  its  matter,  and  we  would  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  to  tell  us,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  political 
articles,  what  departments  of  the  journals  are  incorruptible.  Let  him 
name  them  one  after  the  other.  Are  the  literary  opinions  of  the  papers 
unbought  and  unpurchaseable  ?  and  though  the  political  opinions  of 
his  own  print  are  of  undoubted  -  honesty,  as  well  as  of  acknowledged 
ability,  are  its  opinions  on  political  productions  always  uninfluenced 
by  gold?  One  certainly  sees  pamphlets  and  publications  of  a  strange 
order  puffed  in  it,  and  without  the  notice  of  advertisement  over  the 
recommendation.  In  fine,  where  are  the  bounds  and  land  marks  of 
corruption?  Out  of  twenty  columns,  are  ten,  or  five,  or  four,  or  three, 
or  two,  or  one  and  a  half,  beyond  its  power?  Let  us  know  how  honest 
WE  are — how  many  feet  of  corruption  and  lines  of  integrity. 

9th,  The  following  droll  piece  of  gravity,  so  perfectly  French,  is 
extracted  from  a  leading  Parisian  print.  I  scarcely  know  whether  it 
is  the  peculiar  wording,  or  the  idea  suggested,  that  the  love  of  the 
dance  is  a  test  of  virtue  in  France,  which  amuses  one  in  it.  As  the 
Jesuits  wage  war  with  the  innocent  pleasures,  all  those  who  encourage 
the  innocent  pleasures,  are  sup^sed  hostile  to  the  hated  ascetics,  and 
consequently  good  men  and  true : — 

"  La  petite  commune  de  Faniere  (arrondissement  de  Chalons-sur- 
Maine)  a  perdu  dernidrement  son  maire,  et  ce  maire  y  a  6t6  g6ne- 
ralement  regrett6.  II  voulait  que  les  jeunes  gens  dansassent,  et  ils 
dansaient  sous  ses  yeux  dans  la  cour  de  sa  maison.  Ce  bou  maire 
etait  un  pretre." — Constitutionnely  5  Juin. 

—  Our  libel  law,  under  the  auspices  of  the  best  of  judges,  and 
administered  by  most  sapient  juries,  is  making  noble  strides.  M. 
D'Bgville,  the  gentleman  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  saints  on 
earth,  for  having  cured  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  of  the  sinful 
taste  for  ballets,  brought  an  action  against  The  Age  newspaper  for 
this  paragraph:— 

«  The  ballet  at  the  opera  on  Tuesday  last  was  impudently  asserted 
in  the  bills  as  the  composition  of  M.  D'Egville,  Siege  de  Cyth^re, 
when  it  was  originally  composed  and  produced  by  M«  Dubervalle. 
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The  only  credit  dae  to  D'Egville  is  the  extraordinary  memory  to  have 
so  closely  followed  the  original  in  every  scene,  group,  and  action, 
unless  he  made  memoranda  at  the  time,  which  I  presume  was  the  case. 
The  writer  of  this  was  in  Duhervalle's  ballet  when  first  produced  at 
the  old  Pantheon,  and  thinks  D'Bgville  can  only  copy,  not  compose. 
For  example,  his  previous  ballet  of  Rose  Blanche  was  originally 
performed  at  Odeuot's  two-penny  theatre  ou  the  Boulevards,  expressly 
for  the  revolutionary  gentry  of  1792,  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Princess  Lambelle  and  others,  when  D'Egville  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  Paris,  and  accused  of  being  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
murderer  that  carried  that  unfortunate  princess's  head  on  a  pole." 

The  first  allegation  is,  that  the  ballet  was  not  Mr.  D'Egville's  work, 
and  it  is  therefore  one  for  which  he  ought  to  be  especially  grateful. 
It  would  be  well  for  him  indeed,  if  his  enemies  would  deprive  him 
thus  of  the  discredit  of  the  different  dull  performances  with  which  he 
has  vexed  our  eyes.  The  second  charge,  if  charge  it  can  be  called, 
which  carries  no  imputation  with  it,  is  that  monsieur  was  conspicuous 
in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Being  conspicuous  is  hardly 
in  itself  a  crime,  we  presume.  But  lastly,  he  was  accused  of  being 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  murderer  of  the  Princess  Lambelle. 

"  The  learned  counsel  (Mr.  Phillips)  said,  that  this  was  the  libel 
for  which  the  plaintiff  sought  compensation  at  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
and  he  believed  that  a  more  atrocious  and  unprovoked  attack  never 
was  made  on  a  respectable  man.  It  was  as  false,  too,  as  it  was 
calumnious.  The  plaintiff,  so  far  from  being  active  in  promoting  the 
Revolution,  was  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  loyalty,  and  had 
hazarded  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  then 
filled  the  throne  of  France.  He  put  it  to  the  honour  of  the  jury,  as 
to  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  plaintiff  when  he  saw  himself 
represented  as  the  bosom  friend  of  the  greatest  monster  and  most 
blood-thirsty  wretch  that  figured  at  that  sanguinary  period.** 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  learn,  that  a  more  atrocious  and  un- 
provoked attack  (than  the  above  quoted)  never  was  made  on  a  re- 
spectable man.  We  rejoice  to  discover  that  respectable  men,  from 
the  beginning  of  things  down  to  the  present  time,  from  Adam  to 
D'Egville,  have  had  nothing  worse  to  complain  of.  "  But  what,'* 
asks  the  counsellor,  (Phillips,)  "  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  plaintiff, 
when  he  saw  himself  represented  as  the  bosom-friend  of  the  monster,*' 
&c.  The  inquiry  is  beside  the  question,  simply  because  Monsiear 
IVEgville  never  saw  himself  represented  as  any  such  thing :  the 
terms  of  the  libel  are,  that  he  was  accused  of  being  the  bosom  friend, 
&c.;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  representation  of  an 
accusation,  and  the  representation  of  the  fact,  though  it  may  escape 
the  clear  logical  perception  of  an  Irish  orator. 

"  The  Chief  Justice  [of  the  Common  Pleas,  be  sure]  summed  up 
the  case.  To  charge  the  plaintiff  with  being  the  intimate  friend  of  a 
man  concerned  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  murders  that  was 
recorded  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  was  a  gross  libel,  the  defen- 
dant having  admitted  the  falsehood  of  the  statement  by  not  pleading 
the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  jury  would  say  what  was  a  fair 
compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury.'' 
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Again  we  observe  that  the  libel  did  not  charge ;  it  merely  alleg^ 
that  the  party  was  accused  of  an  intimacy  with  a  detested  charactet*. 
No  defence  was  made  ;  and  the  jury,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  which  now  distinguish  juries  in  libel  cases, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  150/.  damages  for  the  dancing  master,  who 
has  not  in  the  whole  course  of  his  professional  life  taken  a  more 
profitable  step  than  this  prosecution.  In  these  remarks  we  are  far 
from  intending  to  justify  the  paragraph  in  The  Age;  it  was  of  the 
customary  complexion  of  that  paper,  which  we  have  ourselves  more 
than  once  described  with  the  natural  expressions  of  disgust ;  but  we 
do  contend  that  150/.  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  shillings  damages  for  it, 
is  a  sum  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  injury.  There  was  no  defence, 
however,  and  the  jury  perhaps  acted  on  that  common  principle  which 
caused  the  chimneysweeper  to  be  "  thrown  over'*  from  the  one  shilling 
gallery,  his  abrupt  ejection  accompanied  with  the  sound  reason,  **  he 
ha'nt  got  no  friends.'*  Being  in  no  degree  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  should  possibly  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  this 
manner  of  disposing  of  chimney  sweepers,  were  it  not  that  we  sit  in 
the  pit  below,  and  we  have  our  fears  lest  the  fall  of  the  chimney 
sweeper  should  touch  our  own  heads.  Therefore,  though  by  no  means 
partial  to  the  chimney  sweeper,  we  protest  against  throwing  him  over, 
even  though  he  "  ha'nt  got  no  friends."  He  is  a  dirty  sooty  fellow 
by  trade,  but  in  punishing  him  beyond  his  offence,  you  may,  most 
worthy  jurors  of  the  one-shilling  gallery,  lead  to  the  injury  of  others 
who  have  not  offended  at  all.  You  are  encouraging,  nay,  actually 
rewarding  a  morbid  sensitiveness  which  may  be  extended  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  you  all.  You  begin  with  throwing  over  the  chimney  sweeper : 
well  and  good,  we  are  all  afraid  of  being  befouled,  and  will  not 
quarrel  about  him.  But  there  is  the  baker,  who  is  not  an  agreeable 
neighbour  to  the  gentleman  in  black,  and  he  will  go  over  next ;  and 
there  is  the  tallow  chandler,  who  is  not  redolent  of  frankincense,  who 
will  follow ;  and  the  greasy  butcher,  and  one  man  has  a  bad  breath, 
and  another's  pores  are  too  open,  and  another  occupies  more  than  a 
fair  allowance  of  room,  and  another  has  a  cough  which  interferes 
with  your  hearing ;  in  short  every  one  has  some  little  annoying  quality, 
and  getting  on  from  the  greater  nuisances  to  those  next  in  degree, 
you  will  at  last  find  that  you  yourself  are  in  danger  of  suffering  under 
the  law  you  have  put  upon  others.  You  say  that  you  are  8afe>  John, 
because  you  don't  write ;  but  you  speak,  man — -great  folly  to  be  sure, 
but  still  speech,  such  indeed  as  it  is  ;  and  if  calling  a  bailiff  a  bum 
is  declared  a  wicked  and  malignant  libel,  according  to  the  best 
doctrine,  I  should  like  much  to  know  what  may  not  be  considered  as 
calumny.     There  are  actions  for  words  as  well  as  for  letters. 

But  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  present  blind  rage  against  the  press  f 
Verdicts  will  encourage  actions  out  of  number,  on  slighter  and  slighter 
provocations,  till  Mr.  Bull  grows  weary  of  convicting  libellers,  and 
thou  a  reaction  will  take  place.  A  cold  will  succeed  a  hot  fit,  and 
after  having  found  every  thing  libellous,  our  juries  will  find  nothing 
libellous.  The  press  will  then,  after  a  term  of  persecution,  enjoy  a 
term  of  tyranny.  It  will  say  and  do  what  it  likes  with  complete 
impunity.  There  are  with  John  Bull  fashions,  in  justice,  as  in  all  other 
things.    It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  find  verdicts  of  guilty  in  cases 
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of  alleged  libel ;  it  will  be  the  fashion  soon  to  give  verdicts  with  a 
not  before  them.  Reason  has  no  voice  in  either  decision.  It  is  the 
mode — the  mode,  the  mode's  the  thing! 

In  the  report  of  M.  D'Egville's  action,  it  is  said  that  a  witness 
proved  that  Monsieur  had  produced,  among  other  successful  ballets, 
Le  Siege  de  Cythkre,  We  certainly  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  success  of  all  or  any  of  M.  D'Egville's  ballets  could  be  proved  in 
evidence.  A  pit  more  than  half  empty  before  the  ballet  is  half 
over,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  facts  instanced. 

10^^.  The  writer  of  an  amusing  article  in  the  Examiner,  on  Ame- 
rican newspapers,  speaks  of  "  the  eternal  spinnings  and  hideous 
postures  of  the  French  style  of  dancing,"  which  people  feel  bound  to  ad- 
mire, "  in  spite  oi nature  and  common  sense'*  Nature  and  common 
sense  are,  I  am  fully  aware,  words  of  established  authority  in  criticism, 
and  yet  one  is  occasionally  tempted  to  question  their  relevancy.     If  the 

eternal  spinnings"  and  postures  of  the  French  dancers  are  admired, 

in  spite  of  nature  and  common  sense,"  there  is,  we  must  infer,  some 
style  of  dancing  which  is  accordant  with  nature  and  common  sense, 
and  what  is  it  ?  What  is  the  natural  manner  of  dancing?  The  critic 
must  surely  know,  for  he  tells  us  what  is  offensive  to  nature ;  let  him 
therefore  also  instruct  us  what  particular  steps  and  motions  are  agree- 
able to  her ;  let  him  vault  on  the  stage  himself,  and  demonstrate  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  style,  or  teach  Buron  and  Fleurot  the  particular 
measure,  the  one-two-hop,  or  one-two-three-hop,  acceptable  to  the 
sovereign  goddess  whose  taste  he  quotes.  For  my  part,  I  incline  to 
think,  that  the  natural  dance  is  what  I  have  now  and  then  seen  prac- 
tised by  a  merry  party  of  Irish  haymakers,  (which  performance 
exactly  accords  with  the  definition  of  dancing  so  frequently  given  by 
Ovid,  of  beating  the  ground  alternately  with  the  feet,^  and  I  must 
honestly  confess,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  see  that  style  mtroduced  on 
the  Opera  stage,  even  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  common  sense. 
But  what  is  this  nature,  whose  laws  we  quote  as  the  common  law  of 
taste ;  and  what  this  common  sense,  which  acts  as  judge  and  jury  in 
the  administration  of  them  ?  Simply  our  own  liking  or  antipathy  for 
a  thing.     What  pleases  the  speaker  is  natural,*  and  agreeable  to 


*  In  some  of  the  arts  the  use  of  this  word  is  intelligible,  but  I  resist  the  fashionable 
extension  of  its  application  to  all.  In  painting,  for  example,  the  resemblance  of  & 
design  to  common  appearances  may  be  properly  called  agreeable  to  nature.  We 
therefore  say,  that  Turner's  bilious  pictures  are  unnatural.  So  is  the  landscape  on 
a  Chinese  screen,  with  the  rivers  runnmg  up  hill,  and  the  dogs  bigger  than  the  men. 
The  sister  art,  Music,  does  not  allow  of  this  (Lest.  Sounds  can  only  be  relatively 
termed  natural,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  we  account  them  so.  We 
feel  that  the  Ombra  adorata  of  Komeo  is  exactly  what  Romeo  would  or  should  have 
sung  if  Romeo  had  sung  at  all,  which  is  a  thing  not  according  to  custom,  or  in  the 
other  word,  to  nature,  in  such  predicaments  as  his ;  but  we  do  not  know  why  the 
overture  to  Figaro  delights  us,  and  makes  our  souls  dance  with  gaiety.  There  are  no 
ideas  of  fitness  associated  with  it.  Like  a  brilliant  colour  spread  on  a  pallet,  it 
gratifies  without  connexion  with  sensible  images  or  thoughts.  But  our  critics  will  say, 
that  because  it  does  please  us,  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  agreeable 
to  nature  and  common  sense t  and  this  brings  us  to  the  leading  proposition,  that  natun 
is  in  criticism  another  term  for  the  liking  of  men  ;  the  common  error  in  the  use  of  it 
arises  from  this,  that  the  individual  assumes  his  particular  taste  to  be  the  taste  of  the 
superior  portion.  To  get  rid  of  the  confusion  and  misapprehension,  where  nature 
appears  to  have  no  immediate  jurisdiction,  let  us  substitute  the  taste  of  the  one  critic 
for  the  laws  of  the  universe,  «tta  the  commo&tdity  of  sense. 
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common  sense ;  what  displeases  him,  is  unnatural,  and  abhorred  by 
common  sense.  Mr.  Bent  ham's  admirable  exposure  of  the  vulgar 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  nay, 
it  has  been  the  fouudation  of  these  remarks.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
bring  the  argument  of  the  great  jurisprudential  authority  to  bear  on 
a  fallacy  in  opera  criticism,  but  to  what  is  the  power  of  reason  not 
applicable. 

''  The  various  systems  that  have  been  formed  concerning  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  an- 
tipatby.  One  account  may  serve  for  all  of  them.  They  consist  all  of  them 
in  so  many  contrivances  for  avoiding  the  obligation  of  appealing  to  any 
external  standard,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  of  die  author's 
sentiment  or  opinion  as  a  reason  for  itself.  The  phrases  different,  but  the 
principle  the  same. 

'^  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  variety  of  inventions  men  have  hit 
upon,  and  the  variety  of  phrases  they  have  brought  forward,  i©  order  to 
conceal  from  the  world,  and,  if  possible,  from  themselves,  this  very  general 
and  therefore  very  pardonable  self-sufTiciency. 

^'  1.  One  man  says,  he  has  a  thing  made  on  purpose  to  tell  him  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong ;  and  that  it  is  called  a  moral  sense :  and  then  he  goes 
to  work  at  his  ease,  and  sav8,^ch  a  thing  is  right,  and  sucl.  a  thing  is  wrong  ; 
why  ?  *  because  my  moral  sense  tells  me  it  is. 

'^  2.  Another  man  comes  and  alters  the  phrase,  leaving  out  moral,  and 
putting  in  commoti,  in  the  room  of  it.  He  then  tells  you,  that  his  common 
sense  teaches  him  what  is  right  and  wrong,  as  surely  as  the  other's  moral 
sense  did  ;  meaning  by  common  sense,  a  sense  of  some  kind  or  other,  which, 
he  says,  is  possessed  by  all  mankind :  the  sense  of  those,  whose  sense  is 
not  the  same  as  the  author's,  being  struck  out  of  the  account  as  not  worth 
taking.  This  contrivance  does  better  than  the  other  ;  for  a  moral  sense,  being 
a  new  thing,  a  man  may  feel  about  him  a  good  while  without  being  able  to 
find  it  out ;  but  common  sense  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  there  is  no  man 
but  would  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  not  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  his  neigh- 
bours. It  has  another  great  advantage;  by  appearing  to  share  power,  it 
lessens  envy,  for  when  a  man  gets  up  upon  this  ground,  in  order  to  anathe- 
matize those  who  differ  from  him,  it  is  not  by  a  sic  volo  sic  Jubeo,  but  by  a 
velitisjubeatis, 

^^  3.  Another  man  comes,  and  says,  that  as  to  a  moral  sense  indeed,  he 
cannot  find  that  he  has  any  such  thing ;  that  however,  he  has  an  under^ 
standing,  which  will  do  quite  as  well.  This  understanding,  he  says,  is  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  it  tells  him  so  and  so.  All  sood  and  wise  men 
imderstand  as  he  does ;  if  other  men's  understandings  differ  in  any  point 
from  his,  so  much  the  worse  for  them;  it  is  a  sure  sign  they  are  either  de- 
fective or  corrupt. 

''  4.  Another  man  says,  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  rule  of 
right ;  that  that  rule  of  right  dictates  so  and  so ;  and  then  he  begins  giving 
you  his  sentiments  upon  any  thing  that  comes  uppermost ;  and  mese  senti- 
ments (you  are  to  taKe  for  granted)  are  so  many  branches  of  the  eternal  rule 
of  right. 

'^  6.  Another  man,  or  perhaps  the  same  man  (it's  no  matter)  says,  that 
there  are  certain  practices  conformable,  and  others  repugnant,  to  the  fitness  of 
things ;  and  then  he  tells  you,  at  his  leisure,  what  practices  are  conformable 
and  what  repugnant,  just  as  he  happens  to  like  a  practice  or  dislike  it. 

^'  6.  A  great  multitude  of  people  are  continually  talking  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  and  then  they  go  on  giving  you  their  sentiments  about  what  is  rig^t 
and  what  is  wrong ;  and  these  sentiments,  you  are  to  understand,  are  so  many 
chapters  and  sections  of  the  law  of  nature. 

*'  7.  Instead  of  the  phrase,  law  of  nature^  you  have  sometimes^  law  of 
reason,  right  reason,  natural  justice,  natural  equity,  £p)od  order.    Any  of 
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them  will  do  equally  well.  This  latter  is  most  used  in  politics.  The  three 
last  are  much  more  tolerable  than  the  others,  because  they  do  not  very  ex- 
plicitly claim  to  be  any  thing  more  than  phrases; they  insist  but  feebly  upon 
the  being  looked  upon  as  so  many  positive  standards  of  themselves,  and  seem 
content  to  betaken,  upon  occasion,  for  phrases  expressive  of  the  conformity  of 
the  thing  in  question  to  the  proper  standard,  whatever  that  may  be.  On  most 
occasions,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  say  utiliti/  ;  utility ,  as  referring  more 
explicitly  to  pain  and  pleasure. 

'^  8.  We  nave  one  philosopher,  who  says,  there  is  no  harm  in  any  thing 
in  the  world  but  in  telling  a  lie ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  you  were  to  mur- 
der your  own  father,  this  would  only  be  a  particular  way  of  saying,  he  was 
not  your  father.  Of  course,  when  this  philosopher  sees  any  thing  that  he 
does  not  like,  he  says,  it  is  a  particular  way  of  telling  a  lie.  It  is  sayings 
that  the  act  ought  to  be  done,  or  may  be  done,  when  in  truth  it  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

"  9.  The  fairest  and  openest  of  them  all  is  that  sort  of  man  who  speaks 
out,  and  says,  I  am  of  the  number  of  the  elect ;  now  God  himself  takes  care 
to  inform  the  elect  what  is  right,  and  that  with  so  good  effect,  that  let  them 
strive  ever  so,  they  cannot  help  not  only  knowing  it,  but  practising  it.  If 
therefore  a  man  wants  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  come  to  me. 

"  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  antipathy  that  such  and  such  acts  are  often 
reprobated,  on  the  score  of  their  being  unnatural.  Unnatural,  when  it  means 
any  thing,  means  unfrequent,  and  mere  it  means  something,  although  no- 
thing to  the  present  purpose.  But  the  frequency  of  such  acts  is  perhaps  the 
great  complaint.  It  therefore  means  nothing ;  nothing,  I  mean,  which  there 
is  in  the  act  itself.  All  it  can  serve  to  express  is,  the  disposition  of  the  per- 
son who  is  talking  of  it ;  the  disposition  he  is  in  to  be  angry  at  the  thoughts 
of  it.  Does  it  merit  his  anger  ?  Very  likely  it  may ;  but  whether  it  does  or 
no  is  a  question  which,  to  ha  answered  rightly,  can  only  be  answered  upon 
the  principle  of  utility.  ! 

''  Unnatural  is  as  good  a  word  as  moral  sense,  or  common  sense,  and  would 
be  as  good  a  foundation  for  a  system.  Such  an  act  is  unnatural,  that  is,  re« 
pugnant  to  nature,  for  I  do  not  like  to  practise  it,  and  consequently  do  not 
practise  it.  It  is  therefore  repugnant  to  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  every 
body  else." — Benthams  Morals  and  Legislation. 

ilth.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  writer  of  an  article  on  the 
Press,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  that  the  theatrical  reports  of  the 
newspapers  are  as  contradictory  as  any  lover  of  truth  could  desire 
them  to  be,  and  at  divers  times,  and  in  'divers  publications,  droll  ex- 
amples of  their  variance,  as  to  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  of  tsiste,  have 
been  presented.  In  order,  we  suppose,  to  contain  within  themselves  a 
feature  of  inconsistency  so  amusing  to  the  public,  some  journals  are 
now  laudably  offering  in  their  own  columns  those  contradictions  which 
we  had  before  to  seek,  by  bringing  them  into  comparison  with  their 
brethren.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  for  instance,  of  Friday  the  8th, 
contains  this  account  of  the  new  opera : 

"  King's  Theatre. — Madame  Pasta  took  her  benefit  at  this  house 
last  night,  upon  which  occasion  a  new  opera,  under  the  title  of 
Maria  Stuart,  Regiua  di  Scozia,  composed  for  her  by  Signer  Coccia, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time.  As  it  did  not  terminate  till  very  near 
midnight,  we  cannot  now  enter  into  any  further  account  of  it,  and 
have  only  to  add,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  a  masterly  work,  con- 
taining many  beauties,  but  requiring  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife, 
particularly  in  the  second  act," 

This  day,  the  11th,  there  appears  in  the  same  consi3tent  journal^ 
July,  1827.  2B 
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a  rery  excellent  critique,  commencing  with  the  following  account  of 
the  aforesaid  "  masterly  work,'*  and  its."  many  beauties/'  which  would 
seem  to  want  the  hot-house  more  that  "  the  pruning  knife : " — 

"  Kino's  Theatre. — The  opera  of  Maria  Stuart,  performed,  for 
the  first  time,  at  Madame  Pasta's  benefit  on  Thursday,  the  music  of 
which  is  composed  by  Signor  Coccia,  and  the  jwetry  by  Signor 
Giannone,  was  repeated  at  this  theatre  on  Saturday.  Signor  Coccia's 
music  is  of  a  very  common  place  description.  There  is  little  of 
novelty  in  it,  but  much  that  is  strange^  because^  much  thai  ha^ 
no  conceivable  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  scene.  We 
have  allegros  perpetually  occurring  in  the  most  serious  parts  of  the 
drama,  and  there  is  morever  a  fearful  proportion  of  passages  which 
are  neither  grave  nor  gay,  but  simply  soporific.  Mediocrity  iu  poets 
was  held  to  be  an  unpardonable  offence  by  the  antient  arbiters  of 
taste;  but  the  mediocrity  of  muscians  is,  in  these  days,  perhaps, 
more  insufferable,  because  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  is  usually 
encountered  are  unfavourable  to  repose,  and  the  patient  is  disarmed 
of  the  natural  defence  which  he  possesses  against  the  inflictions 
of  indifferent  poets.  The  plot  and  general  structure  of  this  opera 
are  as  little  entitled  to  praise  as  the  music  of  the  composer,"' 

We  are  eSctremcly  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Ebers  has  converted  the  first 
row  of  the  pit  into  private  seats,  let  for  the  season — an  improvement 
borrowed  from  some  foreign  theatres.  The  person  who  hires  the  seats 
has  the  key  of  the  bench,  which  is  literally  locked  up  when  unoccupied, 
and  at  whatever  hour  he  chooses  to  go  to  the  house,  he  is  sure  of  his 
place.  As  this  is  a  new  arrangement,  as  it  never  existed  before,  it 
is  of  course  an  innovation ;  and  John  Bull  will  make  a  prodigious 
clamour  about  it,  and  talk  of  his  rights,  and  liberty,  and  equality 
of  pit,  and  all  that ;  but  we  heartily  hope  that  Mr.  Ebers  ^vill  be 
firm,  and  will  continue  the  arrangement,  which  will  be  of  great  con- 
venience to  those  that  choose  to  pay  for  it,  and  will  tend  to  restore  the 
pit  to  its  former  respectability.  He  must  either  establish  these 
private  pit  seats,  or  discontinue  the  issue  of  orders  ;  for  since  the 
mob  have  broken  into  the  theatre,  it  lias  become  impossible  to^  get  a 
place  after  an  hour  too  early  for  the  Slite  of  the  pay  people/#many 
of  whom  therefore  stay  away  in  despair  of  a  seat ;  and  the  fashion, 
as  well  as  the  treasury  of  the  house,  suffers  by  their  absence.  Most 
of  these  persons  will  become  renters  of  the  private  pit  seats,  and 
half  a  dozen  rows  will  probably  be  wanted  for  their  accommodation. 
"  But  why,"  says  surly  John,  "  are  they  to  have  the  best  places  ?  '• 
Because  they  purchase  them  for  a  term.  Why  does  John  take  his 
place  in  the  mail  when  poor  Patrick  is  obliged  to  mount  the  outside 
under  a  torrent  of  rain?  because  Mr.  Bull  was  booked  two  or  three 
days  before.  In  French  diligences,  apropos  de  bottes,  priority  of 
booking  gives  the  choice  of  seats  ;  and  this  equitable  law  might  ad- 
vantageously be  introduced  into  our  vehicular  code.  Innovation 
howl  the  moh'-^improvement  we  answer. 

ISth,  The  fashion  of  the  hat  which  his  Majesty  wore  at  Ascot 

I  races,  has  filled  the  breasts  of  his  loyal  and  loving  subjects  with  the 

most  lively  concern.    This  hat  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 

«Tery  sodety.    Thelowness  of  the  crown^  the  width  of  the  brim^  and 
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the  breadth  of  the  band,  hare  been  descanted  on  at  great  length,  and 
the  effect  of  the  tout  ensemble  bewailed  in  touching  terms  of  regret. 
Indeed  so  strong  is  the  public  sentiment  on  this  head,  that  it  would  in 
no  wise  surprise  us  if  addresses  were  to  be  got  up,  beseeching  his 
Majesty  to  he  graciously  pleased  to  alter  the  style  of  his  beaver,  the 
shape  of  which  has  pierced  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  subjects  with 
unspeakable  grief.  Political  feeling  has  of  course  manifested  itself 
in  the  manner  of  viewing  this  hat.  The  high  Churchmen,  and  the 
ultra  Tories,  in  a  word,  the  Faction,  \o\xi\y  declare  that  Mr.  Canning 
has  been  the  adviser  of  this  hat,  and  they  do  talk  of  impeachment, 
averring  that  the  minister  is  constitutionally  responsible  for  so  capital 
an  error.  They  allege  too,  that  it  is  clearly  symbolic  of  the  designs  of 
the  liberal  premier.  Do  not  you  observe,  they  ask,  how  he  has  lowered 
the  crown  ?  and  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  width  of  the  brim  denotes 
the  popular  basis  on  which  the  radical  minister  would  rest  it?  Has 
he  not  too  given  it  a  curl  never  seen  before,  which  indicates  plainly 
the  intention  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf?  And  then  what  does  the 
size  of  the  ribbon  signify,  but  that  the  head  of  the  state  is  encircled 
by  no  narrow  party,  but  by  the  broadest  of  all  bands — a  people  I 
Farther,  they  find  in  this  hat  a  resemblance  to  Townsend's,  the 
police  officer,  and  this  fills  them  with  dismay,  for  they  are  of  opinion 
that  by  it  hifr  Majesty  intends  to  convey  a  hint,  that  he  has  an  eye  to 
the  thieves,  and  the  terrors  of  the  police  are  on  them.  The  only 
office  in  prospect  before  them  seems  to  their  justly  alarmed  ima- 
ginations, the  Bow-street  one,  and  fancy  substitutes  for  the  pleasure 
of  grinding  a  people,  the  pain  of  operating  on  a  tread-mill. 

I4fh,  When  the  tinkers  addressed  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Catoline^ 
she  assured  them,  in  her  answer,  that  during  her  long  absence  from 
the  land  of  her  affections,  the  welfare  of  the  tinkers  had  ever  been 
nearest  to  her  heart.  When  the  tailors  addressed  her  Majesty,  she 
assured  them  that,  during  her  absence,  the  tailors,  and  nothing  but 
the  tailors  and  their  concerns,  had  occupied  her  daily  and  her  nightly 
thoughts.  When  the  glass-blowers  addressed  her,  she  assured  them 
that  glass-blowers  had  never  for  an  instant  been  out  of  her  mind. 
The  old  clothesman,  in  due  turn,  had  a  perpetual  stall  in  her  afifeotions ; 
and  so  on  with  the  rest,  to  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  of  trades. 

^'  A  pox  on  your  pother 
'Bout  one  and  tne  other. 
They  all  had  been  first  in  their  turns.'* 

It  used  extremely  to  perplex  us  to  imagine  how  her  Majesty'* 
thoughts  could  have  been  perpetually  fixed  on  tailors,  glass-blowers, 
old  clothesmen,  &c.  on  each  only  professedly,  and  yet  on  all  apparently ; 
but  we  resolved  to  regard  it  as  a  mystery,  and  to  receive  it  as  a  right 
royal  truth,  though  somewhat  unaccountable. 

There  is  a  like  profession  at  public  dinners,  which  would  give 
strangers  odd  ideas  of  the  varying  value  of  English  honours.  A  dis- 
tinguished man  dines  with  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  it  is  th^ 
chief  glory  of  his  life  to  be  a  Fishmonger.  Next  week  he  dines  with 
the  Skinners,  and  it  is  then  his  main  pride  to  be  a  Skinner.  Before  • 
the  month  is  out  he  dines  with  the  Dry-salters,  and  it  is  his  only  boast 
to  be  a  Dry-salter.    To  b^  tare,  he  may  be  a  privy  oounsellori  And  ft 
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knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  a  minister  of  state,  or  the  leader 
of  a  noble  faction,  to  boot,  but  nevertheless  his  peculiar  glory  is  dry- 
salting.  As  the  veritable  Amphytrion  is  he  with  whom  one  dines,  so 
the  grandest  honour  is  that  which  the  hosts  have  conferred.  At  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  dinner  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Peel  declared  that '  he 
never  received  a  distinction  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings  than  the 
mark  of  esteem  which  made  him  a  tailor.  He  emphatically  avowed 
himself  proud  of  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  a  tailor;  and 
modestly  expressed  his  persuasion,  that  no  personal  merit  could  have 
procured  for  him  so  exalted  a  glory,  and  that  he  must  have  owed  it  to 
his  late  situation !  He  then  proceeded  to  show,  that  not  men,  but 
measures,  were  regarded  by  tailors ;  and  that  his  thurough-stitch 
attachment  to  the  constitution  had  earned  their  favour. 
Lord  Eldon  palavered  too  after  this  fashion : — 

*'  His  lordship  commenced  by  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  distin- 
guished honour  which  they  had  done  him ;  he  could  safely  say  he  never 
felt  more  embarrassed.  He  had,  it  was  true,  been  many  years  over 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  had  got  through  a  good  deal  of  the 
heavy  business  of  the  Court.  [Good  Lord !  how  this  world's  given 
to  *  *  *  *  *]  He  hoped  he  had  acted  justly — he  was  sure  he  had  acted 
conscientiously.  He  could  not  forget  events  of  many  years  ago — recol- 
lections connected  with  that  place  came  to  his  mind.  It  was  within 
those  very  walls,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  that  the  first 
check  was  given  to  Jacobinism ;  and  he  begged  leave,  while  it  was  in 
his  power,  to  call  their  attention  to  that  fact.  It  was  then  when 
Jacobinism,  under  another  name,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  alle- 
giance of  men  from  objects  which  ought  to  influence  their  minds;  and 
he  repeated,  that  it  was  within  those  walls  that  the  first  check  was 
l^ven  to  the  ruinous  and  dangerous  system  which  had  nearly  prevailed. 
His  lordship  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  the  Merchants  of  London  in 
that  Hall,  at  an  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  meet- 
ing, as  his  lordship  described  it,  stemmed  the  tide  of  disaffection.'' 

Certainly  the  sans  culottes  principle,  the  example  of  going  without 
breeches,  must  have  been  particularly  alarming  to  the  tailors,  and  it 
was  natural  that  they,  first  of  all  men,  should  cover  the  breach  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  this  once  loyal,  now  factious  old  gentleman.  Lord 
Eldon,  conscientiously  declared — "  in  allusion  to  the  honour  originally 
conferred  on  him,  by  admitting  him  to  the  Corporation,  that  when  he 
had  laid  all  other  honours  down,  it  would  be  one  of  the  highest 
sources  of  gratification  to  retain  that  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Company." 

To  be  sure  this  is  rather  an  equivocal  compliment.  When  he  has 
laid  all  other  honours  down,  when  tailoring  is  the  only  one  remaining 
to  him — it  will  be  the  highest  source  of  gratification,  simply  because, 
in  that  case,  he  will  have  no  other.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  his 
lordship  has  presided  over  suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  when 
deprived  of  that  honour,  he  naturally  looks  for  consolation  to  the 
superior  dignity  of  tailoring. 

Since  we  wrote  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  sneer  in  the  John  Bull  on 
Mr.Denman^  which  applies  with  particular  happiness  to  Lord  Eldon. 
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Substitute  the  name  of  Eldon  for  Denman^  and  Tailors  for  Fish- 
mongers. 

^^  Mr.  Denman^  however^  reminds  us  of  the  Irish  spendthrift's 
declaration— 

^  When  I'm  rich  I  ride  in  chaises  ; 
When  I'm  poor  I  walk^  by  Jasus  ; ' 

for  after  having  explained  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets^  and  the  sor- 
rows of  his  heart,  to  the  Fishmongers,  headed  by  Sturch,  the  nail- 
maker,  of  Clare-market,  he  says,  that  whatever  lot  may  befall  him, 
however  he  may  tumble  and  be  trampled  upon,  *  he  will  still  endea- 
vour to  find  consolation  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience^  and 
in  the  esteem  of  ^  men  like  you* " 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  (Best,)  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  in  the  action  of  Parry  against  the  Examiner^  for  a  libel,  ob- 
served— 

*^  It  would  be  hard  if  a  man  were  to  be  stigmatized  with  the 
infamous  name  of  coward,  because  in  a  single  instance  he  had  neg- 
lected his  duty.  He  (the  chief  justice)  was  afraid,  that  few  indi- 
viduals, not  even  the  gallant  persons  who  had  acquired  so  much  glory 
for  their  country  and  themselves,  in  the  wars  of  England^  could  be 
safely  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test." 

How  does  this  consist  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  same 
authority  in  a  late  trial  for  murder?  A  captain  of  a  merchantman 
was  accused  of  having  killed  one  of  his  men  by  barbarous  treat- 
ment. The  evidence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  crew,  as  given  in 
court,  was  strong  against  him ;  but  it  appeared,  that  when  on  the 
voyage,  the  men  had,  at  some  foreign  port,  signed  a  paper,  testifying 
to  the  natural  death  of  the  deceased.  This  they  did,  according  to 
their  stoiy,  under  the  influence  of  fear.  In  his  address  to  the  juiy, 
the  chief  justice  discredited  the  parole  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  on  the  ground  of  the  deposition  to  a  contrary  effect  they 
had  subscribed  at  sea,  which  he  refused  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  alleged 
by  them,  namely,  intimidation,  making  it  the  grave  principle  of  his 
judicial  charge,  that  it  was  not  credible  that  British  sailors  could 
know  fear.  After  such  a  clap-trap  as  this,  one  expects,  from  the 
custom  of  Sadler's  Wells  and  Astley's,  to  see  a  hornpipe  danced,  or  to 
hear  a  song  about  tars  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,  and  glory 
and  rory,  and  so  forth :  but  in  this  particular  instance,  hornpipes  and 
songs  being  forbidden  by  the  decorum  of  the  place,  it  was  followed 
only  by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty — no  doubt  a  wise  and  just  decision. 
Still  we  should  like  to  know  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice 
Best  in  this  case,  that  British  sailors  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  can  be  reconciled  with  his  subsequent  declaration, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  stigmatize  a  man,  because,in  a  single  instance 
he  had  been  affected  with  a  single  panic,  from  which  imputation,  he  said, 
few  of  our  gallant  defenders  by  land  and  sea  would  be  free.  Might  not 
the  sailors  on  board  the  merchantman  have  had  their  single  and 
allowable  lapse  from  courage  in  the  instance  of  signing  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  ?  Though  British  sailors,  they  might  yet  have  been  afraid  at 
that  single  time  only,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  learned  judge'ii 
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allowanoe  of  fear  to  heroism.  As  the  clap-trap,  that  tars  cannot  be 
believed  subject  to  fear,  has  been  uttered  from  the  bench^  it  is  of 
course  uow  part  aud  parcel  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in  this 
case  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  to  what  an  extent  it  may  be 
capable  of  qualification.  From  the  data  before  us  we  should  infer, 
that  a  sailor  or  soldier  may,  according  to  the  judges,  be  in  fear,  con- 
sistently with  his  character,  once  in  his  life.  A  mouth  ago,  indeed, 
this  moderate  allowance  was  not  granted  to  them  ;  but  Chief  Justice 
Best  has  in  the  meanwhile  doubtless  thought  better  of  the  matter. 
The  tar  in  Joe  Miller,  with  an  abundance  of  oaths,  refuses  to  swear 
that  the  highwayman  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life  ;  this  precedent  would 
exactly  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Judge  Best's  first  doctrine  ;  but  tbe 
valuable  principle  to  be  extracted  from  it,  in  the  form  of  a  clap-trap, 
would  not  suit  every  case,  that  of  Parry  against  the  Examiner  for  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  in  that  instance  it  received  the  modification  we 
have  noted.  And  let  it  henceforth  be  understood,  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  may  be  subject  to  panic  once,  without  prejudice  to  their  repu- 
tations for  lion-heartedness. 

The  sherifiTs  officer.  Levy,  mentioned  in  my  last  Diary,  whose 
fine  feelings  have  been  excruciatingly  affected  by  the  disrespectful 
addition  of  bum  to  his  name,  for  which  he  is  bringing  an  action, 
and  for  which  he  will  doubtless  recover  handsome  damages,  seeing^ 
that  Chief  Justice  Best  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
wicked  and  malignant  libel  to  call  a  bailiff  a  bum,  though  Blackstonc, 
if  I  recollect  right,  says  that  it  is  the  mot  propre  ;  this  same  injured 
individual,  this  man  of  delicate  sensibilities,  this  sensitive  spirit 
drooping  under  the  surname  of  bum,  has  appeared  at  a  police  oflice 
under  the  following  circumstances : 

"  Hatton  Garden. — On  Saturday,  a  young  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, named  Biggs,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Baths  of  rentonville,  was 
brought  to  this  office,  charged  with  an  assault  on  Levy,  a  sheriff's  officer, 
and  his  assistant,  named  Scott.  The  defendant  was  accompanied  by  two 
young  ladies,  his  sisters.  The  prosecutors  stated  that  they  went  that  mom- 
mg  to  execute  a  writ  against  the  defendant's  father,  at  his  house  in  Pen  ton- 
vifie.  Being  admitted  into  the  house,  and  told  that  Mr.  Biggs  was  not  at 
home,  they  went  through  all  the  apartments  but  one,  which  the  defendant 
refused  to  allow  them  to  enter,  saying  his  sisters  were  there  in  bed.  They 
supposing  that  Mr.  Biggs  was  concealed  in  the  room,  were  proceeding  to 
force  open  the  door,  which  the  defendant  resisted,  and  struck  them  both  seve- 
ral times.  During  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  door  was  opened  from  the 
inside,  and  the  two  young  ladies  in  the  office  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
assaulted  both  the  prosecutors, 

'^  In  reply  to  this  charge,  the  defendant  said  he  had  given  the  officers  every 
facility  of  going  through  all  the  other  rooms  in  the  house,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  four  sisters  in  bed  in  the  room  in  Question,  and  only  asked  Jive 
minutes  to  allow  them  to  put  on  part  of  their  clothes  before  it  was  opened;  this 
the  officers  refused,  ana  were  proceeding  to  break  open  the  door,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  was  immediately  assaulted  by  the  officers  in  a  moat 
outrageous  manner. 

*'  A  servant  of  Mr.  Biges  corroborated  this  statement, 

"  Mr.  Lainff  said  the  sheri^s  officers  should  be  protected.  He  conceived 
the  defendant  had  acted  most  unproperly  in  at  all  interfering  with  the  officers. 
He  should  oblifi;e  him  and  his  sisters  to  find  bail  for  the  assault. 

**  The  defencumt  and  his  sisters  were  evidently  amaied  at  this  decision.''-^ 
Am. 
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We  may  now  note  in  our  tablets,  that  it  is  libellous  to  call  bailifti 
bums,  and  that  brothers  are  liable  to  a  beating,  and  an  action  into 
the  bargain,  for  preventing,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  delicate  creatures 
from  breaking  into  bed-rooms,  in  which  they  happen  to  have  four  sisters 
in  bed.  Bailiffs  are  a  supremely  privileged  order.  How  refined  is  the 
law's  regards  for  their  feelings,  how  tender  its  care  of  their  persons ! 
They  make  minced  meat  of  two  brothers  who  do  not  exactly  approve 
of  their  breaking  into  the  bed-rooms  of  the  females  before  they  have 
had  time  to  hurry  on  their  clothes,  and  the  magistrate  very  coollv 
remarks  that  the  gentlemen  mu8t  be  protected,  and  he  requires  bail 
not  only  of  the  males,  but  also  of  the  poor  women,  who,  according  to 
a  more  detailed  report,  (we  have  quoted  that  which  is  the  least  un- 
favourable to  the  officers,)  had  only  interfered  to  save  their  brothers 
from  brutal  violence !  This  is  precisely  what  observation  has  taught 
us  to  expect  from  Mr.  Laing.  The  parties  may,  as  represented,  have 
been  amazed  at  it,  but  we  were  not.  An  affair  of  this  kind  sheds  great 
lustre  on  the  manner  of  procedure  under  the  debtor  and  creditor  law 
of  our  super-eminently  humane  country;  and  demonstrates  its  utter 
freedom  from  any  thing  like  a  brutality  which  would  certainly  not  be 
suffered  among  the  wildest  trihe  of  naked  savages. 

The  outrages  committed  by  bailiffs,  and  sanctioned  by  law,  would 
fill  a  moderately-sized  volume,  and  with  incidents  not  in  the  least 
flickening  to  humanity.  There  is  now  living  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  killed  a  prisoner  attempting  escape  by  thrusting  a  poker  down  his 
throat.  The  scene,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  was  the  saloon  of 
the  old  Opera-house.  The  man  was  tried  and  acquitted.  He  went 
ever  after  by  the  description  of  Poker  *****♦,  and  was  in  great  re- 
putation and  request  as  a  bailiff  who  did  his  business  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  Query,  is  the  addition  of  PoAr^r,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rity, libellous? 

26th.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  a  flat  squib  appeared  in  the  John 
Bull,  in  the  shape  of  an  announcement  of  some  improbable  elevations 
to  the  peerage.  Among  others.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  was  named  in 
the  list.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  it  seems,  has  gravely  adopted 
the  skit  as  matter  of  fact,  and  The  Times  has  copied  the  paragraph 
from  the  Mail  as  an  article  of  news,  it  having  appeared  as  one  of 
saucy  invention,  as  a  sneer  on  the  ministry,  only  two  Sundays  back 
in  John  Bull !  Such  is  the  care  in  the  conduct  of  leading  journals, 
and  such  the  history  of  newspaper  facts  :— 

"  It  is  said  that  Lord  Limerick  is  to  be  a  marquis,  with  remainder 
to  his  fourth  son ;  and  that  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  is  to  be  an  Irish 
peer,  on  condition  that  he  gives  up  Ms  jndicial  office^  in  the  Adnnfttltf 
Court  in  Ireland,  which  will  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Doherty  as  conrpen" 
sation  for  his  recent  disappointment  as  to  the  solicitor  generalship  of 
Ireland." — {Dublin  Evening  Mail,)  copied  into  The  Times  of 
the  26th, 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  rests  on  a  more  substantial  basis.  It  is 
fundamentally  true. 

"  The  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  is  by  no  means  so  corpulent  as  has 
been  represented,  although  a  very  singular  mistake  was  made  on  this 
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subject,  by  her  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  When  bis  royal 
highness  saw  the  chair  which  had  been  made  at  Greenwich,  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  her  Majesty  from  the  yacht,  on  her  arrival,  he 
told  Sir  William  Hoste  that  it  was  too  small,  and  gave  directions  that 
another  should  be  made,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide.  Sir  William 
stared,  but  the  royal  duke's  orders  were  of  course  obeyed ;  and  in 
this  chair,  accordingly,  the  queen  was  placed.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  was  her  majesty's  surprise — she  laughed  heartily,  not  at  the 
fnode  of  lowering  her,  as  the  papers  have  stated,  but  at  the  9ize  of 
the  chair,  and  the  ludicrous  mistake  which  had  been  made.  The 
disembarkation  of  the  queen  was  e£fected  with  admirable  facility  and 
dispatch ;  a  small  carriage  being  placed  on  the  temporary  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose ;  in  which  her  majesty,  with  a  midshipman 
standing  uncovered  at  each  side,  was  wheeled  at  once  to  her  carriage. 
The  effect  was  very  strikingJ** — Brighton  Gazette. 

It  is  a  vulgar  phrase,  that  such-a-one  has  the  length  of  another's 
foot  to  a  hair ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  this  exact  mensuration  ex- 
tended to  other  departments  of  the  person  ;  still  less  to  that  particular 
one  so  wrapped  in  mystery,  with  the  precise  dimensions  of  which  the 
duke  professed  such  intimate  acquaintance.  However,  in  the  result,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  above  account,  his  royal  highness  was  discovered 
to  have  been  greatly  in  error ;  and  his  mistake  perhaps  only  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  hacknicd  remark,  omne  ignotum  pro  magnificO'^^ 
it  is  natural  to  exaggerate  those  tilings  which  arc  shrouded  from 
mortal  ken.  The  imagination  has  no  bounds  where  the  carpenter's 
rule  has  no  application.  Her  majest/s  seat,  in  the  duke's  mind,  was, 
we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide  ;  but  the  reality 
fell,  as  is  usual  in  such  involved  cases,  far  short  of  the  conception, 
and  the  means  of  accommodation  consequently  exceeded  the  end.  So 
much  for  the  moral  part  of  the  matter, — the  philosophy  of  delusion. 
The  political  bearing  of  it  is  more  important,  and  calls  for  another 
kind  of  notice.  The  chair  so  extravagantly  constructed  was  made 
by  a  government  workman,  and  at  the  national  expense ;  and  we  trust 
that  next  session  Mr.  Hume  will  see  the  propriety  of  drawing  attention 
to  these  facts,  and  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  profligate  waste  of  timber.  According  to  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  the  error  of  the  duke's  imagination  has  put  the  country 
to  an  unnecessary  charge  of  21.  lis.  4}c?.  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  employing  a  skilful  carpenter,  gifted  with  the  phrenological 
organ  of  size,  or  practised  in  calculating  space,  to  consider  what  was 
necessary  and  befitting,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  estimate  of  a  too 
partial  relative  naturally  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  grandeur  of  one 
so  justly  dear. 
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DR.  PARR'S  LIBRARY  OF  A  PEER. 

The  following  list  of  books,  with  the  comments  upon  them,  was 
dictated  by  Dr.  Parr  for  the  use  of  a  young  nobleman.  It  is  curious, 
not  only  because  it  gives  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  man  upon  a 
subject  of  popular  interest ;  but  also  as  exhibiting  very  characteristic 
marks  of  his  peculiar  manner.  Dr.  Dibdin  has  given  a  list  of  books, 
drawn  up  by  the  late  king  for  his  own  use ;  perhaps  he  will  add  this  to 
a  second  edition  of  the  "  Old  Man's  Friend,"  and  "  Young  Man's  Com- 
panion. If  courses  of  literature  are  ever  useful,  there  are  few  men, 
who  by  their  extensive  knowledge  of  books  were  better  qualified  to 
give  advice  on  the  subject.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  few  more  foolish  things.  We  doubt  much,  if  any  other  than  a 
well-meaning  ideot  ever  yet  followed  a  course  of  reading  at  the  re- 
commendation of  another.  Book  begets  book — no  man  who  has  ever 
read  one  book  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  is  with  reflection  and 
enjoyment,  ever  asked  what  next  he  should  read:  before  he  has 
finished  the  one,  the  fear  is  he  will  be  drawn  off  to  others.  Poor 
silly  young  men,  who  have  got  a  notion  that  they  are  to  be  patterns, 
and  who  neither  understand  nor  relish  what  they  read,  may  pride 
themselves  upon  picking  and  choosing  in  a  library,  and  steering  from 
shelf  to  shelf  by  chart  and  compass  ;  but  the  lad  of  true  intelligence 
sometimes  browses,  but  generally  devours,  and  all  he  gets  turns  to  chyle ; 
or  if  there  be  any  residuum,  nature  has  supplied  convenient  passages 
for  its  conveyance  out  of  the  system  without  mischief. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  DR.  PARR  FOR  THE  USE  OF  A  YOUNG 

NOBLEMAN. 

I  shall  take  a  wider  range  than  I  at  first  intended ;  and  I  shall  put 
upon  paper  not  only  political  writings,  but  other  books  very  proper  to 
be  known  by  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

Rapin's  History  of  England ;  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  continuation 
in  a  third  volume,  by  Tindall.  I  am  much  pleased  with  Rapin's 
dissertation  upon  Whigs  and  Tories,  subjoined  to  the  second  volume. 

Harrington's  Works,  one  volume  folio.  All  enlightened  statesmen 
read  once  at  least,  his  political  reveries :  they  were  well  known  to  Mr. 
Hume. 

Sidney  upon  Government,  a  folio.     He  that  for  ten  years  reads  this 
book  once  a  year,  will  have  an  abundant  store  of  political  knowledge. 
Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough ;  three  volumes  folio. 
Translation  of  Thucydides,  by  Smith. 
Translation  of  Herodotus,  by  Beloe. 

Synchronous  History,  by  Andrews  ;  quarto.  This  is  a  most  useful 
book. 

Millar  on  the  English  Constitution ;  one  volume  quarto. 

Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  John 
Hattsell ;  four  volumes  quarto. 

Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  Dr.  Leland  ;  quarto. 

History  of  Greece,  down  to  the  Achaean  League.  This  is  a  very 
nseful,  though  not  a  very  elegant  work.  I  read  it  at  Norwich,  but 
have  it  not.    Tb«  writer  a  Scotchman,  aad  hia  name  begins,  I  believe, 
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with  a  6 ;  but  I  will  inquire.     [He  means  Gillies,  whose  work  is  again 
mentioned  below.] 

Guy's  Dictionary  of  Terms  of  Arts ;  two  volumes  quarto. 
Aikin's  General  Biography  ;  ten  volumes  quarto. 
Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities.      This  is  a  mo9i  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  work.     Two  volumes  quarto. 

Gilbert  Stuart's  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe ;  one  volome. 
The  Works  of  Mr.  Burke. 
The  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  Political  Writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke ;    which  may  be  had 
in  four  duodecimos. 

Montague  on  the  Ancient  Republics. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero  ;  three  volumes. 
Hooke's  Roman  History ;  eleven  volumes  octavo. 
Mably  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans. 
Kennett's  Roman  Antiquities. 
Adams's  Roman  Antiquities. 
Ancient  Customs  ;  two  volumes ;  by  Mr.  Stockdale. 
Leland's  Translation  of  the  Speeches  of  Demosthenes ;  three  vols. 
Curran's  Speeches ;  one  volume. 
Lord  Erskine's  Speeches  ;  in  four  or  dve  volumes. 
Parliamentary  Speeches,  written  by  Johnson,  and  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine ;  two  volumes.     They  are  well  worth  reading. 
Voltaire  on  Toleration. 
Locke  on  Government. 
Squire's  History  of  Magna  Charta. 

Political  Disquisitions,  by  Burgh ;  in  three  volumes.  A  most 
useful  book. 

Sir  Hollus  Pettus  on  the  Constitution  of  Parliament.  This  should 
be  read  again  and  again. 

The  Oratio  Areopagitica,  by  Milton. 

Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments ;  two  volumes.     1744. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Antient  Parliaments  of  France^  by 
the  Count  de  Boulainvillicrs  ;  translated  by  Forman. 

The  History  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  Its  Antiquity^ 
Pre-eminence,  and  Authority ;  and  the  History  of  Court  Baron  and 
Court  Leet ;  two  volumes  ;  London,  1731.  I  have  found  this  a  very 
useful  book. 

Gilbert  Stuart's  History  of  Scotland ;  two  volumes. 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland  ;  two  volumes. 
Laing's  excellent  History  of  Scotland ;  four  volumes. 
Robertson's  History  of  America. 

Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain ;  in  eight  volumes.  Every 
Englishman  should  read  this  book. 

Andrews's  History  of  Great  Britain  ;  two  volumes. 
Hume's  History  of  England. 

Brodie's  most  valualde  Strictures  upon  Hume's  History. 
Goldsmith's  Roman  History ;  two  volumes. 
Goldsmith's  Grecian  History ;  two  volumes. 
Gillies's  Grecian  History  ;  four  volumes. 

Mitford's  Grecian  History.  It  abounds  with  genaiae  kariung  tti4 
mischievous  Toryism. 


Hampton's  beautiful  translation  of  Polybius ;  four  volumes. 

Puffendorf 's  Modern  History,  translated  by  Sayer. 

Modern  History,  by  Russell ;  in  four  volumes. 

Russeirs  Abridgement  of  Gibbon  ;  in  two  volumes. 

Millot's  General  History ;  in  tbree  volumes. 

Millot's  Elements  of  General  History  ;  two  volumes. 

Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  England.     A  constitutional  book. 

RoUin's  Arts  and  Sciences  :  tbree  volumes ;  translated,  I  believe, 
by  Nugent. 

Goguet's  Origin  ;  tbree  volumes. 

Bekmann's  History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries  ;  translated  from 
tbe  German,  by  William  Johnston  ;  volume  three.  I  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  tbe  tbree  foregoing  works  to  every  man  of  taste. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws ;  two  volumes. 

Beccaria  on  Capital  Punishments. 

Eden  on  Penal  Laws  ;  octavo. 

Dayg  on  ditto ;  three  volumes  duodecimo. 

Gordon's  Translation  of  Tacitus. 

Machiavelle ;  in  two  volumes  quarto;  translated  by  Farneworth,  with 
copious  and  most  instructive  notes. 

In  the  rapid  progression  of  knowledge,  I  think  every  roan  of  rank 
ought  to  avail  himself  of  our  periodical  publications.  I  do  most 
earnestly  recommend  the  following ; — 

Quarterly  Review. 

Monthly  ditto ;   which  of  its  numerous  competitors, 
preserves  its  original  excellence. 

Westminster  Review. 
Retrospective  ditto. 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Monthly  ditto. 
European  ditto. 
All  these  books  ought  to  be  taken  by  a  man  of  rank. 
An  Archaeological  Dictionary,  by  Wilson. 

I  am  now  going  to  state  two  works  which  I  esteem  most  highly,  and 
which  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  enlightened  and  patriotic 
member  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  They  are  treasure-bouses 
of  political  knowledge. 

Tracts  by  Gordon  and  Trencbard ;  two  volumes  duodecimo. 
Cato's  Letters,  by  the  same  writers ;  in  four  volumes  duodecimo. 
I  possess  the  Universal  History,  both  Antient  and  Modem  ;  and  I 

suppose  they  are  in  the  family  library  of  the  noble  house  of . 

If  they  are  not,  I  would  recommend  a  very  useful  work,  Guthrie's 
History  of  the  World ;  iu  twelve  volumes. — It  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  Universal  History. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  Sully's  Memoirs,  and  the  Memoii*s  of  Cardinal 
De  Retz.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  the  best  key  I  know  to  the 
roguery  of  statesmen. 

I  must  once  more  point  out  the  utility  of  Sydney  upon  Gove rnmeiit. 
I  think  that  every  nobleman  should  possess  every  Encyclopaedia.    I 
do  possess  them. 
The  British  Encyclopftdia,  with  the  valoaJble  Suppiemeot 
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Rees's  Encyclopaedia,  which  is  finished. 

The  London  Encyclopaedia,  which  is  not  finished. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,    by  Brewster,  &c.   which  is   not 
finished. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which  is  not  finished ;  and  also  the 
Metropolitana. 

Every  English  nobleman  should  possess  them  all. 

I  have  to  add  Robertson's  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  and 
Dr.  Leland's  History  of  Ireland. 

Watson's  Life  of  Philip  U. ;  in  three  volumes ;  and  of  Philip  III. ; 
in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Cunningham's  History  of  England  ;  two  volumes  octavo ;  published 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  very  much  improved  Watson's  Life  of  Philip  III. 

I  have  read,  but  cannot  much  praise  Macpherson's  History  ;  yet  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  library  of  a  nobleman. 

I  shall  close  with  recommending  Chambers's  Dictionary,  edited  by 
Dr.  Rees ;  in  five  volumes  folio. 

Upon  looking  at  the  foregoing  list,  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  some 
books  which  ought  to  be  inserted,  as  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
a  man  of  rank. 

Lingard's  History  of  England ;  in  quarto.  Four  volumes  have  been 
already  published,  and  two  or  three  more  may  be  expected.  In  point 
of  style,  Lingard  surpasses  all  the  other  historians ;  he  is  a  staunch 
Catholic,  but  a  steady  constitutionalist. 

Pauw  on  the  Greeks ;  in  two  volumes  small  octavo. 

I  should  recommend  all  the  historical  works  of  Miss  Aikin ;  they 
are  in  octavo,  and  they  are  beautifully  written. 

History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  Abbe  Raynel ;  in  eight 
volumes  duodecimo.    • 

The  Antient  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians^  Medes  and  Persians,  and  Macedonians  and  Grecians,  by 
Mr.  Rollin ;  translated  from  the  French ;  in  ten  volumes  duodecimo. 
This  book  charmed  mc  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  now  read  it  with  delight, 
and  I  may  add,  with  instruction. 

Rollin  on  the  Belles  Lettres ;  four  volumes  duodecimo. 

Bolingbroke's  Political  Works  are  to  be  had  in  four  duodecimo 
volumes. 

Sully's  Memoirs  are  in  five  volumes  duodecimo. 

The  Memoirs  of  De  Retz  are  in  duodecimo.  Every  member  of 
Parliament  should  read  De  Retz. 

De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitution ;  one  volume  octavo. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  historical  and  political  books  I  will  put 
down  a  few  works  which  are  useful  in  the  formation  of  a  nobleman's 
taste. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  one  volume  octavo. 

Campbell  on  Rhetoric ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Elements  of  Criticism,  by  Lord  Kames ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Payne  Knight  on  Principles  of  Taste. 

Uvelde  Price  on  the  Picturesque. 

Watson  on  Pope ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Gerard  upon  Taste ;  one  Yolume  duodecimo, 
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Gedde's  on  Original  Composition ;  one  volume  octavo. 

Blair's  Lectures  ;  eight  volumes  duodecimo. 

Aristotle's  Poetics,  translated  by  Twining ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Webb  on  Poetry  and  Painting;  one  volume. 

Mitford  on  Harmony  of  Language ;  one  volume  octavo.     Get  last 

edition. 

The  Critical  Works  of  M.  Rapin ;  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Critical  Reflections  on  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,   by  Du  Bos ; 
three  volumes  octavo. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  TRAVELLING  ARTIST  TO  HIS  FRIEND,  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  II. 

Genoa,  Ist  December,  1575. 

I  SAILED  from  the  Tiber,  in  a  small  vessel,  destined  for  Leghorn,  in 
a  bright  afternoon  in  October.     The  wind  for  some  hours  favoured 
our  progress  along  the   coast,  but  changed  during  the  night ;  and  as 
I  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  repose  in  the  narrow  cabin,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish, from  the  lengthened  rolls  of  the  vessel,  and  the  loud  flap  of 
her   shivering  sails,   that  she  was  struggling  with  an  unfavourable 
breeze.     At  day-break  I  went  upon  deck,  and  discovered  that  our  little 
bark  had  been  driven  out  of  her  course  in  the  night  by  an  autunmal 
gale,  which  blew  fiercely  from  the  Tuscan  Appenines.     The  master  of 
the  vessel,  two  men,  and  a  boy,  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  contend 
with  the  storm,  but  at  length  relinquished  the  attempt,  furled  every 
sail,  lashed  down  the  rudder,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  left  the  vessel  to  her  fate.     Absorbed  in  painful  recollec- 
tions, I  looked  on  with  indifference,  until  I  beheld  the  high  ground  of 
Corsica  rising  in  the  distance.     Conscious  of  the  growing  danger  of  our 
situation,   and  of  the  probability  that  our    slight  vessel  would  be 
wrecked  upon  the  iron  coast  of  that  island,  I  remonstrated  with  the 
recreant  captain  and  his  crew  of  bigots  ;  but  finding  them  determined 
to  trust  rather  to  the  telling  of  beads  than  to  strenuous  exertion,  I  in- 
terrupted the  devotions  of  the  master  by  rolling  him  down  the  cabin 
stairs^  and,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  I  compelled  the  sailors  to  set 
a  lateen  sail,  which,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  enabled  me  to 
avail  myself  of  a  slight  and  favourable  variation  in  the  wind.     Sending 
the  sulky  Romans  to  their  captain,  I  secured  the  cabin  door,  and 
kept  the  boy  upon  deck  to  assist  me.     I  seized  the  helm,  and  summon- 
ing all  the  nautical  experience  of  my  early  youth,  I  cleared  before 
night  the  north-east  point  of  Corsica,  and  steered  in  the  direction  of 
Genoa.     The  gale  abated  rapidly  during  the  night,  and  the  sun  rising 
in  unclouded  majesty,  discovered  to   me  the  mountains  which  run 
through  the  Genoese  territory,  and  rise  above  the  city  like  a  rampart. 
Tlie  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  westward,  and  was  again  fair  for 
Leghorn :  tempted  however  by  the  opportunity,  I  determined  to  take 
a  hasty  view  of  the  bay  and  palaces  of  Genoa,  and  steering  towards  the 
nearest  land,  I  stepped  into  the  passing  boat  of  a  fisherman,  and  was 
landed  in  the  evening  about  five  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
Exhausted  by  this  stormy  ride  over  the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  a  night  and  day  of  unceasing  vigilance  and  exertion^  I  retired 
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immediately  to  an  hnmble  conch  in  my  fisherman^s  hut,  and  foand 
rest  and  oblivion  in  ten  honrs  of  nninterrupted  sleep. 

The  morning  was  breaking  upon  the  hills  when  I  commenced  my 
walk  to  Genoa.     As  the  snn  advanced  above  the  horizon,  and  threw 
a  rapid  succession  of  bright  and  changing  hues  over  the  wide  range  of 
mountains,  I  was  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  direct  path,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  picturesque  steeps  and  terraced  olive  groves,  of  which  I  had 
glimpses  from  the  lower  levels.     Quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
I  ascended  a  ragged  mountain  path,  and  was  soon  so  irrecoverably 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  towering  crags  and  stony  hollows,  that  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  a  passing  shepherd  boy  as  a  guide  out  of  this 
labyrinth,  and  hired  him  to  conduct  me  into  the  high  road  which 
connects  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  with  the   Genoese  territory. 
After  a  ramble  of  several  hours,  through  scenery  of  much  grandeur, 
my  youthful  guide  left  me  before  a  natural  arch  in  the  cliff,  which  he 
told  me  was  the  entrance  of  a  subterraneous  passage  communicating 
with  the  great  road  to  Genoa.     Tracing,  with  some  difficulty,  the  pa^ 
through  this  dark  and  devious  chasm,  I  turned  an  abrupt  angle  at  the 
extremity,  and  paused  in  astonishment  at  the  glorious  landscape  which 
burst  upon  me  like  a  sudden  blaze  of  fire.     The  wide  bay  of  Genoa 
was  spread  out  beneath  me,  glowing  like  a  crescent  of  gold  in  the 
vivid  sun-set  of  an  autumnal  sky ;  the  terraced  roofs  of  its  proud  city 
glittered  like  gems  in  the  centre,  and  the  curving  line  of  coast  to  each 
extremity  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  the  white  colonnades  of  nume- 
rous villas,  glancing  in  the  sunbeams.     The  bright  rays  of  the  sinking 
orb  streamed  in  tremulous  radiance  over  the  broad  and  gently-heaving 
bosom  of  the  deep,  in  which  the  proud  galleys  of  the  republic  reflected 
their  lofty  prows  and  richly-sculptured  sterns  as  in  a  mirror,  while  the 
tall  masts  and  gaudy  streamers  threw  their  lengthening  shadows  far 
over  the  plain  of  waters.     Light  barks,  of  various  colouring  and  form, 
were  gliding  in  rapid  and  incessant  intercourse  between  the  numerous 
vessels  in  the  bay,  and  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  rose  from  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  like  an  amphitheatre,  exhibiting  in  clear  outline 
a  proud  succession  of  marble  palaces,  and  lofty  towers,  and  swelling 
cupolas,  climbing  the  terraced  mountain,  as  if  ambitious  to  crest  the 
lofty  Appenines.     I  never  beheld  so  splendid  and  harmonious  a  combi- 
nation of  earth,  ^ea,  and  heaven,  of  the  proud  labours  of  man,  and 
the  glorious  creations  of  the  divinity.     My  admiration  was,  however, 
soon  fixed  and  absorbed  by  the  world  of  waters,  heaving  like  liquid 
gold  in  the  sun-set.     The  sea  is  unquestionably  the  most  sublime  and 
thrilling  object  in  nature.     It  expands  and  fills  the  soul  of  man,  and 
presents,  in  its  boundless  extent  and  interminable  undulations,  the  type 
of  his  future  and  immortal  state.    The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  deck  with 
their  lucid  beauty  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  like  brilliants  on  a  robe  of 
azure ;  but  to  the  human  eye  they  are  merely  parts  of  a  magnificent 
whole,  imperfectly  understood,  while  the  ocean  exhibits  an  immense 
and  palpable  reality,  instinct  with  life  and  movement,  belting  the 
globe  with  its  immeasurable  folds,  like  a  huge  serpent,  and  heaving 
from  pole  to  pole  in  vast  and  endless  articulations.     To  bound  over 
its  surface  in  a  rapid  vessel  is  to  me  the  most  intense  and  stirring  of 
all  excitements ;  and  I  pity  the  man,  who,  from  indolence  or  fear,  has 
passed  through  life  without  accomplishing  a  pilgrimage  over  the  wir 
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derness  of  waters.  It  is  the  proudest  of  human  privileges,  for  it  is  by 
this  daring  exercise  of  reason  that  man,  assuming  a  power  denied  to 
him  by  nature,  becomes  a  winged  animal,  and  unites  in  himself  the 
attributes  of  the  whole  animal  world.  I  ascended  the  cliflf  by  a  sheep- 
path,  to  a  grassy  terrace  above  the  high  road,  and  continued  to  gaze 
with  deep  delight  upon  a  scene  which  cheered  and  elevated  my  sad- 
dened spirits.  Reclining  upon  the  velvet  moss,  I  measured  the  vast 
and  undulating  plain  of  waters  with  a  wondering  eye,  until  I  began  to 
rave  at  the  limited  powers  of  man,  and  longed  to  spring,  like  Homer's 
Thetis,  from  my  Olympian  height  into  the  ocean,  to  roll  beneath  its 
surface  like  the  strong  Leviathan,  explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  its 
caverns,  and  rouse  the  sea-gods  from  their  beds  of  coral.  I  was 
awakened  from  this  poetical  delirium  by  the  footsteps  of  travellers 
approaching  through  the  excavation  in  the  rock  ;  and  I  beheld  a  tall 
man,  of  middle  age,  emerge  from  the  chasm,  supporting  with  one  hand 
a  bright  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  leading  with  the  other  a  comely 
ass,  on  which  was  seated  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  The  man  had  tlie  garb  and  appearance  of  a  wood-cutter 
or  carpenter.  His  companion  was  attired  in  blue  drapery,  and  ap- 
peared a  being  of  a  higher  order  ;  her  features  bespoke  innocence  and 
refinement ;  her  hair  was  parted  across  her  forehead,  and  its 
abundant  curls  were  gathered  in  a  silken  net.  The  bright  and  ruddy 
beams  of  sun-set  fell  directly  upon  the  travellers,  and  threw  a  radiance 
around  them  which  brought  out  their  figures  in  picturesque  relief 
against  the  background  of  rock.  Gazing  upon  them  with  a  painter's 
eye,  my  attention  was  agreeably  fixed  by  the  striking  resemblance  of 
this  simple  group  to  the  Holy-  Family,  in  one  of  RafFaePs  designs  of 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  Raffaelesque  character  of  the  young 
mother  disappeared,  however,  as  she  approached ;  and  instead  of  the 
abstracted  and  almost  unearthly  expression  of  his  Madonnas,  I  im- 
mediately recognized,  in  the  features  of  this  rustic  Mary,  the  strong, 
lively,  and  natural  affection  of  a  young  mother  for  her  infant,  which 
characterizes  the  Madonnas  of  the  bewitching  Corregglo.  The  eyesj 
gazing  downwards,  were  full  of  that  wondrous  expression  which  he 
alone  could  give  to  the  drooping  eyelid ;  and  the  lips  were  gently  parted 
in  that  tender  and  enchanting  smile,  so  fraught  with  grace  and  feeling, 
which  gives  the  charm  of  life  to  the  pictures  of  that  extraordinary 
artist.  So  lively  were  the  associations  conjured  up  by  this  resem- 
blance, that  as  the  group  passed  beneath  my  shelf  of  rocks,  I  involun- 
tarily saluted  the  lovely  mother  with  ai)  emphatic  "  Ave  Maria  \" 
She  looked  up,  blushing  with  surprise  ;  and  her  male  companion,  whose 
features  I  had  overlooked,  threw  up  a  brow  and  beard  so  perfectly 
Homeric,  and  a  countenance  so  full  of  intelligence  and  gaiety,  that  I 
descended  from  my  elevation,  determined  to  accompany  these  attrac- 
tive travellers  into  the  valley.  The  greeting  was  mutually  frank  and 
cordial :  and  when  I  mentioned  how  forcibly  my  attention  had  been 
excited  by  their  resemblance,  in  grouping  and  costume,  to  the  Holy 
Family,  the  stranger  smiled  with  good-humoured  archness  upon  his 
fair  companion,  and  told  me,  that  such  was  the  appellation  bestowed 
by  the  peasantry  upon  him,  his  daughter,  and  grand-child,  when  they 
ascended  the  lulls  to  visit  a  sheep-farm  in  the  upper  leveLs.    He 
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added,  that  he  strongly  suspected  his  daughter  was  profane  enough  to 
delight  in  thus  assuming  the  garb  and  attitude  of  St.  Mary,  and  that 
he  had  once  surprised  her  in  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  of  the  great 
church  in  Genoa,  attentively  studying  the  head-dress  and  costume  of 
a  celebrated  Madonna  by  Correggio.  The  lovely  sinner  smiled  at  this 
insinuation ;  and  with  a  conscious  blush, bent  over  the  blooming  infant, 
which  reposed,  like  a  sleeping  rose-bud,  on  her  bosom.  During  our 
progress  down  the  steep,  my  new  acquaintance  told  me,  that  he  resided 
at  present  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  in  a  lovely  village  on 
the  coast,  a  short  league  from  Genoa  ;  that  his  son-in-law  was  a  tenant 
of  the  Durazzo  family  ;  and  that  he  was  a  skilful  agriculturist,  a  kind 
husband  and  father.  There  was  a  dignity  in  the  person  and  deport- 
ment of  this  man,  combined  with  an  easy  and  somewhat  poetical  flow 
in  his  language,  so  little  in  accordance  with  his  rustic  garb  and  appa- 
rently humble  pretensions,  that  my  curiosity  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  his  original  condition  was  powerfully  excited,  and  I  had  not  been 
long  in  his  society  before  I  told  him  so.  He  appeared  gratified  with 
the  interest  I  expressed,  and  inquired  if  I  would  submit  to  village  ac- 
commodation, and  pass  the  night  under  the  roof  of  his  son-in-law.  On 
this  condition  he  would,  on  the  morrow,  relate  to  me  the  short  history 
of  his  pilgrimage  through  life.  His  daughter,  with  hospitable  glance 
and  smile,  confirmed  the  cordial  invitation,  and  I  concluded  to  delay 
until  the  morning  my  arrival  at  Genoa.  We  soon  reached  the  village, 
and  paused  at  the  door  of  an  ancient  and  ivy-clad  grange,  embowered 
in  fruit  trees,  evergreen  oak,  and  cypress,  and  built  upon  the  rise  of  an 
eminence  which  frowned  abruptly  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  internal  accommodation  was  spacious,  and  to  a  pedes- 
trian of  hardy  habits,  suflBciently  luxurious.  But  any  deficiency  would 
have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  delightful  picture  of  domestic  union 
and  confidence  which  I  discovered  in  this  interesting  family.  The 
young  farmer  was  active,  spirited,  and  intelligent ;  his  wife  retiring 
and  simple  in  manners,  but,  when  drawn  out  in  conversation,  refined 
and  cultivated  beyond  her  apparent  condition ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
family  grouped  around  a  rustic  meal,  in  a  trelliced  arbour  of  myrtles, 
I  thought  the  poet's  picture  of  the  golden  age  no  longer  a  vision.  Our 
evening  repast  was  enlivened  by  the  superior  intelligence  and  delight- 
ful gaiety  of  the  old  man,  Boccadoro,  who  rose  rapidly  in  my  affection 
and  esteem.  I  listened  with  increasing  surprise  to  his  clear  and  har- 
monious periods,  and  was  at  times  perplexed  and  astonished  by  his 
amazingly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  mythology. 
I  could  have  looked  at  and  listened  to  him  until  day-break ;  but  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  fatigue  in  my  hosts  after  the  heat  and  toil  of  the 
day,  I  retired  early  to  my  rustic  chamber,  aad  was  soon  lulled  into  re- 
pose by  the  regular  cadence  of  the  tide  waves  on  the  beach  below. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  song  and  accom- 
paniment. I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  the  window,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  a  clear  and  mellow  voice,  singing  a  well-known  romance  of 
Pulci,  to  a  masterly  guitar  accompaniment.  The  melting  intonations 
of  a  female  voice  accompanied  the  final  stanza,  during  which  I  gently 
tuned  my  guitar,  and  as  soon  as  the  singers  had  ended  their  sweet 
harmony^  I  repeated  the  symphony,  glided  by  a  quick  transition  into 
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a  more  lively  measure,  and  thus  addressed  them: — ^^*  Whence' are 
these  heavenly  sounds  of  voice  and  verse,  that  wake  me  thus  delight- 
fully from  sleep,  and  soothe  my  senses  with  their  liquid  harmony  ?  " 

From  the  open  casement  of  the  room  below,  the  male  voice  re- 
sponded in  the  same  measure : 

"  We  are  an  old  man  and  his  daughter,  lulling  a  lovely  infant  into 
slumber,  and  the  infant's  father,  from  whose  aching  lids  the  hot  and 
sickly  labour  of  the  soil  have  banished  sleep." 

''  Happy,  thrice  happy  mortals  !  "  I  resumed ;  "  ye  realize  the 
golden  days  of  Saturn  in  Hesperia,  when  wars  and  heroes  were  un- 
known, and  when  no  cruel  Phalaris  tortured  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Sicilia,  nor  tyrant  Caesars  enriched  their  native  soil  with  Roman  blood  ! " 

In  reply,  the  voice  below,  after  a  tasteful  and  spirited  prelude,  be- 
gan to  sing  the  praise  of  poetry  and  song,  in  alternate  aria  and  recita- 
tivo,  with  the  harmonious  diction  and  glowing  energy  of  an  inspired 
priest  of  Apollo.  The  full  melodious  voice  of  the  singer,  floating  on 
the  gentle  night-breeze,  was  heard  by  some  of  the  villagers,  who  were 
enjoying  at  their  cottage  doors  the  mild  beauty  of  the  autumn  night. 
Attracted  by  the  well-known  sounds,  they  formed  a  listening  group 
around  the  grange,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  made  the  air  ring  with 
exulting  shouts  of  viva  Boccadoro  I 

Inspired  by  the  occasion,  and  persuaded  that  this  highly-gifted 
imJ)rovisatore  was  no  other  than  the  Saint  Joseph  of  the  Holy  Family, 
I  again  seized  my  guitar,  and  adapted  a  golden  song  of  Pindar  to  the 
scene  and  circumstance.  I  added,  in  conclusion,  some  stanzas,  in 
which  I  painted  my  host  to  the  life,  and  pronounced  the  feelings  of 
such  a  man,  and  the  high  dignity  of  his  profession,  more  enviable  than 
the  state  of  monarchs.  This  eulogy  of  their  esteemed  neighbour  de- 
lighted the  listening  peasants,  whose  intermingled  exclamations  of 
"  Long  live  the  noble  stranger !  long  live  our  Boccadoro  ! "  re-echoed 
from  the  adjacent  cliffs.  Even  the  wild  sea-waves  seemed  to  feel  the 
swelling  impulse,  and  lashed  the  strong  beach  with  louder  murmurs. 

The  peasants  retired  to  their  houses,  and  I  to  bed ;  but  the  excite- 
ment of  this  agreeable  and  unexpected  incident  preventing  the  return 
of  sleep,  I  rose  early,  ascended  the  contiguous  eminence,  and  was 
observing  the  first  break  of  morning  over  the  bay  and  mountains  of 
Genoa,  when  Boccadoro  joined  me.  After  a  smiling  and  cordial  salu- 
tation, I  reminded  him  of  his  pledge  to  narrate  the  incidents  of  his 
early  life,  and  he  thus  began:  "  I  am  the  last  male  scion  of  a 
Tuscan  family  of  honourable  name  and  reputation.  My  father  be- 
stowed upon  me  a  liberal  education,  and  sent  me  to  Vicenza,  to  study 
the  works  and  science  of  Palladio,  preparatory  to  my  establishment  in 
life  as  an  architect.  My  ruling  propensities,  however,  made  me  better 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  Greece  than  with  the 
rules  and  practice  of  architecture.  About  this  period,  the  faculty  of 
expressing  my  thoughts  and  recollections  in  spontaneous  verse  deve- 
loped itself,  and  met  with  so  much  encouragement,  that  I  resolved  to 
abandon  my  unpromising  pursuit,  and,  in  defiance  of  parental  opposi- 
tion, to  devote  myself  to  poetry  and  song,  with  a  view  of  becoming  an 
improvisatore  by  profession.  I  was  not  unsuccessful  in  my  under- 
taking, nor  have  I  ever  regretted  this  decision  of  my  early  youth. 
Excepting  the  premature  loss  of  an  affectionate  wife,  I  have  escaped 
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all  serious  calamities,  and  my  existence  has  flowed  in  an  even  coarse 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  heightened  by  the  honourable  and  gratify- 
ing approbation  of  the  literary  public.  I  have  been  a  frequent  guest 
in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  I  have  been  cheered  and  applauded 
by  the  miscellaneous  crowds  of  the  various  capitals  of  Italy;  but 
I  must  confess,  that  the  more  dignified  aud  conventional  applauses  of 
rank  and  opulence  impart  not  the  pleasure  aud  the  excitement  which 
I  derive  from  the  mingled  crowd  of  a  piazza.  "  No !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  with  sparkling  animation,  "  the  genuine  triumph  of  my  art 
is  to  behold  the  peasant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  abbate,  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated,  carried  away  in  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm,  and  uniting 
in  loud  and  spontaneous  applause.  I  am  going  this  evening,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  over  the  bay  to  the  villa  of  the  opulent  Marchese  Durazzo, 
who  espoused  some  days  since  the  Lady  Sforza,  a  young  and  lovely 
Milanese.  This  marriage  has  been  celebrated  with  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour which  realizes  all  the  fictions  of  Arabian  story,  and  the  festivities 
are  by  no  means  exhausted.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  appear  this 
evening  at  the  villa,  and  to  recite  an  epithalamium  during  the  festal 
banquet.  You  must  accompany  me  to  the  mansion  of  the  noble 
marchese,  and  view  the  princely  splendour  of  his  halls.  His  palace  is 
modelled,  with  some  deviations,  from  a  magnificent  design  of  Palladio, 
and  it  has  been  adorned  with  all  that  refined  taste  and  boundless 
opulence  could  accomplish.  But  you  are  perhaps  already  an  invited 
guest ;  or,  possibly,  have  been  requested,  as  an  accomplished  impro- 
visatore,  to  dignify  these  splendid  nuptials  with  an  impromptu.'* 

In  reply,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  even  heard  of  the  marriage, 
and  that  I  was  an  amateur  artist,  travelling  for  improvement,  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  the  gratifications  of  poetry  and  music.  The 
benevolent  old  man  was  delighted  to  find  in  me  an  ardent  votary  of  the 
sister  arts,  and  pressed  me  with  such  friendly  earnestness  to  accompany 
him  in  the  capacity  of  guitar  tuner,  that  I  consented,  but  expressed 
my  determination  to  decline  any  display  of  my  limited  talent  for 
impromptu.  I  was  totally  unused  to  public  exhibition,  and  was  con- 
scious that,  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  parties,  I  could 
not  awaken  in  their  minds  any  gratifying  associations.  I  passed  the 
day  with  this  primitive  and  happy  family,  and  after  a  siesta  of  two 
hours,  accompanied Boccadoro  in  alight  bark  to  the  marchesa's  villa, 
which  was  about  two  leagues  beyond  Genoa,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 
The  evening  was  oppressively  warm,  and  the  water  was  gently  rippled 
by  a  breeze  which  swept  occasionally  over  its  surface ;  but  there  was 
a  deep  low  murmur  in  that  breeze,  and  a  streak  of  white  haze  across 
the  southern  sky,  which  betokened  an  approaching  tempest.  Four 
vigorous  rowers  impelled  our  light  vehicle  rapidly  across  the  bay,  and 
the  pleasant  passage  was  enlivened  by  the  vivacity  and  good  humour 
of  the  improvisatore.  This  amiable  old  man  was  full  of  the  light  of 
song,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  deep  love  of  his  art,  that  he 
could  not  dwell  upon  it  without  the  look  and  glow  of  inspiration.  On 
these  occasions  he  displayed  a  rare  command  of  language  and  imagery, 
and  his  diction  gradually  rose  into  lofty  and  irregular  numbers.  The 
shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  around  us,  when  we  stepped  from  our 
l^at  to  a  broad  staircase  of  granite,  which  met  the  waves  and  con- 
dacted^us  to  the  inclosed  grounds  of  the  villa.    We  approached  the 
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palace  by  a  cif  cuitou^  avenue  of  laurel  and  cypreSs,  from  which  we  had 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  lovely  wilderness,  embellished  with  groves  of 
evergreen  oak,  dotted  with  solitary  pines,  and  enlivened  by  the  rushing 
murmurs  of  fountains  and  waterfalls.  Our  verdant  ^Uey  terminated 
in  a  labyrinthine  grove  of  trees,  linked  together  with  tall  hedges  of 
myrtle.  Following  the  windings  of  this  leafy  problem,  we  arrived  at 
a  Doric  temple,  inclosing  a  statue,  the  attributes  of  which  I  staid  not 
to  examine.  Impatient  to  behold  the  exterior  elevation  of  the  villa, 
and  guided  by  a  bright  glow  in  the  atmosphere,  I  plunged  through  a 
partial  opening  in  the  matted  foliage,  and  although  not  unaccustomed 
to  scenes  of  festal  grandeur,  I  could  not  gaze  without  surprise  upon  the 
surpassing  splendour  of  this  palladian  mansion. 

A  lofty  dome  and  portal,  connected  by  long  arcades  with  two  noble 
Avings,  rose  in  majestic  elevation  before  me.  Myriads  of  starry  lamps 
ascended  in  spiral  radiance  the  lofty  columns,  glittered  in  bright  fes- 
toons beneath  the  porticos,  and  blazed  with  oriental  splendour  along 
the  immense  line  of  entablature.  Sounds  of  music  and  revelry  escaped 
from  the  numerous  windows,  and,  as  I  followed  Boccadoro  up  the 
marble  stairs,  and  stepped  beneath  the  deep  and  lofty  portal,  I  began 
to  anticipate  a  festival  of  no  common  taste  and  magnificence.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed.  The  interior  arrangement  and  decoratione  of  this 
enchanted  palace  surpassed  even  the  external  promise.  I  entered  an 
immense  rotunda  of  Corinthian  elevation,  modelled  with  tasteful  accu- 
racy from  the  Roman  Pantheon.  The  circular  aperture  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling  was  covered  with  an  appropriate  roof,  resting  upon  Corinthian 
pilasters,  between  which  were  windows,  of  Venetian  glass.  The  roof 
and  dome  were  of  the  brightest  azure,  the  mouldings  richly  gilt,  and 
the  walls  were  coated  with  marble  and  porphyry ;  while  the  ring  of  the 
aperture,  the  curving  attic  and  entablature,  were  studded  with  innur 
merable  lamps,  which  emitted  the  blaze  of  noon,  and  threw  a  rich  and 
favourable  light  upon  the  noble  statues  which  adorned  the  niches  below. 
In  the  centre  of  this  proud  vestibule  stood  a  fountain  statue  of  classic 
taste  and  beauty,  the  design  of  which  had  been  evidently  suggested  by 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelles.  From  the  middle  of  a  large 
circular  bason  of  white  marble,  rose  a  pedestal  supporting  a  marine 
shell,  in  which  stood  a  lovely  statue  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene.  Her 
long  hair  floated  in  glassy  and  redundant  undulations  over  her  shoulders, 
veiling  without  concealing  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  arms  and 
bust,  while  the  delicately  sculptured  hands  were  pressing  from  humid 
and  waving  curls  the  bright  waters,  which  dropped  like  spangles  into  the 
shell,  and  rolled  in  limpid  streams  over  the  fluted  edge  into  the  larger 
bason  below.  This  fairy  splendour  was  rendered  more  vivid  and 
enchanting  by  the  skilful  efforts  of  musicians,  concealed  in  the  recesses. 
Rich  strains  of  melody  rolled  in  soft  vibrations  through  the  vast  rotunda, 
or  soared  with  a  lofty  and  harmonious  swell  into  the  vault  above,  and 
expired  with  a  melting  and  unearthly  cadence  in  the  lofty  roof.  In  the 
recess  fronting  the  grand  entrance  were  similar  doors  of  bronze,  leading, 
said  Boccadoro,  to  the  Idalian  groves  which  bloomed  around  this 
mansion  of  splendour  ;  and  in  the  lateral  recesses,  were  corresponding 
doors,  opening  into  lofty  corridors,  communicating  with  dormitories 
and  n^inor  apartnients,  and  terminating  in  the  spacious  halls  which 
formed  the  wings  of  the  palace.   Boccadoi^  now  conducted  me  throug& 
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the  well-lighted  corridor,  and  betvirceu  folding  doors  of  gilt  bronze,  into 
the  hall  of  the  banquet,  where  another  and  a  widely  different  scene  of 
splendour  awaited  me. 

The  spacious  interior  of  this  Doric  saloon  was  divided  by  two  rows 
of  lofty  columns,  supporting  a  cornice,  from  which  sprung  a  vault 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  and  decorated  by  the  bold  hand 
of  Julio  Romano  with  mythological  paintings  ;  amongst  which  I  could 
distinguish  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a  banquet  of  the 
gods.    Some  renovations  in  this  noble  apartment  being  incomplete  when 
the  day  of  marriage  approached,  a  temporary  decoration  had    been 
introduced,  of  singular  design,  but,  for  an  occasional  festivity,  of  clas- 
sical and  appropriate  effect.     The  Doric  columns  were  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  vine-leaves   and  tendrils   richly  em- 
broidered in  gold,  which  ran  in  spiral  lines  round  the  tall  shafts, 
and  terminated  in  clusters  of  golden  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  wreathed 
around   the   capitals.      The    lofty   walls    were    mantled   with    rich 
velvet,  and  crested  with  bold  festoons,  which   fell  in  massy  folds, 
relieved  with  broad  fringes  of  gold  ;  while  the  spaces  between  the 
lofty  windows  were  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and  portraits,  shrined 
in   deep   frames  of  lavish   magnificence.     The   numerous  and   bril- 
liant guests  were  seated   around   long  tables   which    occupied   the 
entire  space  between  the  columns ;  and  numerous  candelabras,  sus- 
pended from  the  Doric  cornices  above,  threw  a  brilliant  light  over  this 
gay  assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  Genoa ;  amongst  whom 
Boccadoro  made  me  observe  Giovanni  Doria,  the  valiant  and  well-known 
descendant  of  the  great  Andrea.     I  had  taken  a  seat  behind  the  impro- 
vieatore,  in  an  alcove  reserved  for  the  musicians  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  hall,  and  waited  impatiently  for  his  epithalamium.    He  reserved 
himself  until  the  guests  were  excited  by  wine  and  music,  and  during  an 
interval  between  the  instrumental  performances,  he  swept  the  chords 
of  his  guitar.    A  silence,  deep  and  instantaneous,  prevailed  throughout 
the  hall  of  revelry,  while  every  eye  was  fixed,  and  every  ear  was  turned 
in  eager  anticipation.     After  a  short  and  melodious  prelude,  which 
sounded  through  the  still  saloon  like  western  breezes  whispering  in  the 
foliage,  the  poet  sang  in  lofty  and  flowing  numbers  the  times  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  the  daring  voyage  of  the  Argo,  the  loves  of  Thetis  and 
her  Argonaut,  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  sea-nymph,  and  the  festivi- 
ties of  her  nuptials,  graced  by  the  presence  of  all  the  deities  of  ocean. 
He  decorated  this  ancient  fable  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  Catullus, 
and  with  many  beautiful  thoughts  and  happy  allusions  to  the  scene 
before  him.     In  conclusion,  he  described  the  marchese  as  another 
Peleus,  the  favourite  of  gods  and  men ;  his  lovely  bride  as  a  younger 
and  a  fairer  Thetis ;  and,  with  delicate  and  appropriate  flattery,  he 
contrasted  the  princely  banquet,  and  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Genoa, 
with  the  gloomy  grottos  of  the  deep,  and  the  green  and  tangled  mon- 
sters assembled  at  the  marriage  of  the  sea-nymph.     "  But  the  muse  I 
worship,''  he  continued,  "  ceases  to  inspire  me.     The  light  of  poetry 
and  song  abandons  me.     I  feel  the  awful  presence  of  the  god  of  song, 
the  bright  and  glorious  Apollo,  who  this  day  has  descended  from  the 
Appeuines  to  grace  your  nuptial  banquet."    With  these  words,  the 
gay  and  mischievous  old  poet  seized  me  by  the  hand,  dragged  me  from 
the  crowd  of  musicians;  and  compelled  me  to  take  his  guitar.    Oyer- 
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whelmed  with  surprise  at  this  unexpected  frolic,  I  stood  with  embar- 
rassed mien  and  glowing  cheeks  before  the  illustrious  assemblage.  A 
sudden  murmur  of  approbation  sounded  through  the  hall,  and  every 
eye  was  ri vetted  upon  me  in  expectation.  Resistance  was  now  in  vain, 
and,  preferring  the  lesser  evil  of  compliance  to  the  shame  and  ridicule 
of  a  precipitate  retreat,  I  determined  to  collect  my  faculties  for  the 
occasion.  I  selected  that  measure  in  which  I  possess  the  greatest  faci- 
lity, the  lively  Anapestic  verse,  that  rises  upon  the  ear  with  a  sustained 
and  increasing  harmony,  and  to  which  you  loved  to  listen  on  the  shores 
of  Garda.  After  a  brief  prelude,  I  sang  with  natural  feeling  my  sur- 
prise and  embarrassment  at  an  incident  so  unexpected.  I  described 
myself  as  a  wandering  stranger,  landed  some  hours  since  on  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  and  invited  by  the  friendly  Boccadoro  to  view  the  splendours 
of  this  regal  banquet.  "And  yet,"  I  continued,  "  although  a  stranger, 
I  plead  not  ignorance  of  the  princely  house,  whose  chief  thus  worthily 
proclaims  that  he  hath  won  the  loveliest  flower  of  Lombardy.  His 
well-earned  fame,  his  fostering  care  of  art  and  friendless  talent,  have 
passed  the  bounds  of  Appenine  and  Alp.  Deign  therefore  to  accept 
with  kindness  these  simple  flowers  of  poesy,  which,  with  a  hasty  and 
unskilful  hand,  I  strew  around  your  hospitable  board."  I  proceeded 
to  describe  the  proud  city  and  bay  of  Genoa,  the  naval  power  and  high 
character  of  the  republic ;  forgetting  not  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the 
brilliant  valour  and  heroic  achievements  of  Giovanni  Doria,  in  a  recent 
combat  with  the  Turks.  "The  cruel  son  of  Thetis,"  I  continued, 
"  shines  in  the  storied  page  with  lustre  undeserved,  because  his  reck- 
less deeds  were  blazoned  in  immortal  verse.  Had  they  been  sung  by 
less  illustrious  bards,  the  memory  of  his  name  had  perished  long,  in  the 
deep  gulph  of  time.  The  loftier  attributes  and  genuine  greatness  of 
Doria  and  Columbus  shine  by  no  borrowed  light,  nor  seek  the  poet's 
aid  to  enroll  their  fame  in  long-enduring  records.''  I  concluded  my 
epithalamium  by  congratulating  the  marchese  on  his  happy  love,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  become  the  proud  father  of  another  Themist- 
ocles,  who  would  revive  the  golden  age  in  Genoa,  and  raise  her  fortunes 
to  their  proudest  summit. 

In  the  course  of  my  impromptu,  I  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  applause  which  a  successful  stanza  excited,  but  I  suspect  that 
this  compulsory  effort  possessed  no  merit  beyond  that  of  extricating 
me  from  an  embarrassing  predicament.  The  marchese  and  his  guest 
now  rose  from  table,  to  conclude  the  evening  with  a  ball,  for  which 
preparation  had  been  made  in  the  large  saloon  that  formed  the 
corresponding  wing  of  the  palace.  As  the  numerous  company  moved 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  a  slow  procession  through  the  hall,  the 
bridegroom  quitted  the  ranks,  and  approached  me,  accompanied  by 
two  lovely  women,  whom  he  introduced  as  the  bride  and  her  friend. 
The  marchese,  a  man  of  noble  and  dignified  exterior,  honoured  me 
with  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  villa,  and  thanked  me  for  the  grati- 
fication I  had  afforded  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  requested  me  to 
accompany  his  guests  into  the  ball-room,  and  to  remain  under  his 
roof  during  the  continuation  of  the  festivities.  1  cast  a  look  of  doubt' 
upon  my  travelling  garb  and  heavy  sabre,  and  told  him  that  I  was  not 
attired  for  the  occasion,  but,  with  his  permission,  would  accompany 
my  friend  Boccadoro  as  a  spectator.    He  insisted,  however,  that  1 
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should  appear  as  a  privileged  guest,  and  kindly  added,  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  discernment  enough  to  know  a  diamond  in  a  rusty 
setting,     A    few  words  from   the   lovely  bride,  in  tones   of  Dorian 
sweetness,  aided  by  an  enchanting  smile  from  her  beautiful  companion^ 
subdued  my  hesitation  in  a  moment,  and  I  followed  in  the  gay  throng, 
selecting  a  position  from  whence  1  could  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the 
marchese   and  her  friend.     How   shall   I   describe   these  charming 
women !     Both  of  them  perfectly  beautiful,  and  yet  displaying  in  com- 
plexion,  hair,  eyes,  features,  expression   and  form,  a  striking  and 
absolute  contrast.     The  bride  was  not  above  the  middle  standard  of 
women,  but  her  figure  was  moulded  with  luxuriant  and  perfect  sym- 
metry.   Her  step  was  light,  graceful,  and  elastic,  and  every  movement 
developed  a  new  charm.     Her  features  exhibited  a  kind  of  loveliness 
not  easily  described.     They  were  not  cast  in  the  regular  mould  of 
Italian  beauty,  but  were  delicately  rounded,  and  indicated,  by  certain 
peculiarities,  her  descent  from  the  light-haired  Lombards.     Her  eyes, 
radiant  with  love  and  happiness,  were  the  clear,  deep  blue  of  the 
midnight  heavens.      Ringlets  of  light   and   glossy  hair  nearly  con- 
cealed her  ivory  brow,  and  flowed  in  golden  waves  and  rich  profusion 
over  her  8houldei*s.    Her  complexion  was  of  that  dazzling  and  crystal 
fairness  which  betrays  every  movement  of  the  soul,  and  blushes  of  the 
deepest  dye  flitted  in  rapid  succession  across  her  dimpled  and  trans- 
parent cheek.     But  the  predominant  charm  of  this  lovely  countenance 
resided  in  its  peculiar  and  enchanting  smile.     It  was  not  the  obvious 
smile  which  follows  an  external  impulse,  nor  the  unvarying  and  eternal 
simper  of  imbecility,  but  that  vivacious,  involuntary,  and  fascinating 
expression  of  delight,  which  springs  from  exuberant  gaiety  of  animal 
spirits,  and  which  plays  almost  imperceptibly  around  the  lips,  dances 
in  the  eyes,  and  lights  up  every  feature  with  incessant  radiance.     I 
have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in  sketching  the  portrait  of 
this  Lombard  fairy ;  but  I  approach  with  diffidence  the  attempt  to 
convey  to  you  any  adequate  conception  of  her  awfully  beautiful  com- 
panion.    Boccadoro  obtained  for  me  the  intelligence  that  she  was  a 
Roman  lady,  accomplished,  high-born,  and  opulent ;  her  name,  Vjileria 
di  Villa  Bella ;  and  her  residence,  alternately  at  Rome,  and  at  a 
villa  near  lake  Albano.     When  I  first  beheld  her  majestic  form,  and 
marked  the  serious  and  lofty  dignity  of  her  features,  I  was  struck 
with  her  resemblance  to  an  admired  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the  museum 
at  Rome.     When   she   approached  me  with  the  marchese   and  his 
bride,  and  I  observed  her  imperial  carriage,  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
portions of  her  person,  through  the  glittering  undulations  of  her  velvet 
drapery,  the  vision  of  Pallas  disappeared,  and  I  fancied  myself  in 
the  overpowering  presence  of  a  Juno :  but,  when  she  stood  before  me, 
and  accompanied  with  her  magic  smile  the  invitation  of  the  marchese, 
I  recognized  in  the  powerful  intelligence  of  her  eyes  and  forehead, 
and  in  that  heavenly-beaming  smile,  the  bright  image  of  the  Queen 
of  Muses,  the  pure  and  lovely  Venus  Urania.     To  speak  in  more 
intelligible  phrase,  I  never  beheld  a  female  form  and  countenance  so 
proudly,  so  magnificently  Roman.      Her  stature   rose  considerably 
above  the  standard  of  women,  but  the  proportions  of  her  fine  person 
were  so  exquisitely  true,  that  her  unusual  height  was  discoverable 
only  by  comparison  with  that  of  others.    Her  luxuriant  dark  hair  w^ 
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parted  on  her  lofty  forehead  in  the  manner  of  Raffeel's  Madonnas, 
and  fell  behind  in  raven  clusters,  from  which  interwoven  diamonds 
emitted  a  starry  and  perpetual  radiance.  Her  complexion  was  a 
bright,  clear,  transparent  brown,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rich 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  adding  lustre  to  eyes  of  dark  and  dangerous 
beauty.  Her  well-marked  eye-brows  were  delicately  arched  and 
pencilled ;  her  nose  was  acquiline,  and,  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  her  high  and  commanding  forehead,  recalled  the  image  of  the 
awful  deity  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  this  loftiness  of  expression  was 
abundantly  redeemed  and  softened  by  the  delicate  oval  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  chin,  and  by  an  occasional  smile  of  unutterable  power  and 
fascination.  Following  in  the  train  of  her  numerous  worshippers,  I 
gazed  upon  her  dignity  of  step,  and  the  unstudied  elegance  of  her 
garb  and  deportment,  until  I  entered  the  folding  doors  of  a  ball- 
room, which  realized  all  the  wonders  of  Armida's  palace.  The 
dimensions  and  general  arrangement  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
banquetting-hall,  but  the  elevation  was  Corinthian.  Fluted  columns 
of  white  and  brilliant  marble  supported  the  pictured  dome,  in  which 
I  again  recognised  the  classic  pencil  of  Julia  Romano,  and  his  muses, 
dancing  with  Apollo  in  the  groves  of  Parnassus.  The  walls  of  the 
saloon  were  of  spotless  marble,  and,  between  the  windows,  tall  Venetia^ 
mirrors,  set  in  deep  mouldings  of  superb  Sicilian  agate,  reflected  and 
multiplied  a  scene  of  Arabian  enchantment.  The  central  compartr 
ment  of  the  hall  blazed  with  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  whiqh 
threw  a  noon-day  radiance  from  classic  tripods,  and  pendant  can- 
delabras  of  burnished  silver ;  and,  on  a  pedestal  before  each  lofty 
mirror,  a  marble  nymph  of  graceful  form  and  attitude,  supported  a 
coloured  lamp,  nourished  with  scented  oils,  which  diffused  a  delicious 
fragrance  ;  while  rainbow  beams  of  softened  light  shot  through  the 
tinted  alabaster,  over  that  portion  of  the  saloon  appropriated  to 
pedestrians  and  gazers.  The  square  within  the  four  central  coliimns 
was  occupied  by  a  large  shell-formed  basin,  margined  by  low  and 
oblong  pedestals.  On  these  reclined,  in  musing  attitude,  four  lovely 
naiads,  whose  long  and  watery  tresses  streamed  over  their  silent  urn4. 
The  basin  was  partially  filled  with  water,  through  which  some 
beautiful  exotic  shells  displayed  their  splendid  colouring.  Before  the 
ball  commenced,  the  rush  of  rockets  announced  a  display  of  fircr 
works,  and,  in  a  moment,  every  eye  was  turned  to  view  the  tall 
girandoles  of  many-coloured  light,  which  arose  before  each  giant 
window.  After  a  brief  existence,  the  girandoles  assumed,  with 
magical  celerity,  the  imposing  form  of  lofty  palm  trees,  which  glowed 
for  some  time  in  Oriental  splendour,  and  disappeared.  The  silence 
which  ensued  was  interrupted  by  the  soft  swell  and  rich  vibrations 
of  flutes  and  harps,  performed  by  unseen  musicians,  concealed  in  a 
curtained  alcove  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hall ;  and  by  a  simul- 
taneous arrangement,  the  effect  of  which  was  eminently  tasteful  and 
poetical,  garden  fountains  began,  at  the  sound  of  music,  to  throw  up 
their  silver  spray  before  every  window;  streams  of  sparkling  water 
issued  from  the  classic  urns  of  the  river-nymphs,  and  fell  with  soothing 
murmurs  into  the  shell  below ;  while,  from  a  large  conch  in  its  centre, 
a  fountain  threw  on  high  its  crystal  column,  and  tempered  the  oppres- 
sive heat  of  the  wawded  baU-xoom. 
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Recollecting  at  length  the  bride  and  her  friend,  I  felt  a  sndden  and 
ardent  curiosity  to  view  their  lovely  forms  in  the  dance,  and  sought 
them  amongst  the  numerous  figures  which  glittered  in  lively  movement 
between  the  columns.     The  majestic  Valeria  was  standing  near  the 
fountain,  in  animated  conversation  with  the  raarchose,  and  the  lovely 
bride  was  dancing  with  a  grace  and  vivacity  which  attracted  every 
eye.    Her  golden  ringlets  waved  in  rich  profusion  over  her  rosy  cheek, 
and  her  soft  blue  eyes  beamed  with  a  sunny  brightness.     She  looked 
the  heaven-descended  seraph  of  delight,  waving  her  purple  wings,  and 
dispensing  light  and  love  and  joy  to  a  favoured  world.     I  saw  the 
happy  marchese  gazing  upon  her  brilliant  form  and  graceful  move- 
ments with  proud  delight,  and  I  could  not  suppress  a  rising  sigh  as  I 
contrasted  this  splendid  celebration  of  a  happy  marriage  with  ray  own 
blasted  hopes  and  dubious  prospects.     I  envied  him  not  his  wife,  but 
his  feelings;   and  what  man,  possessing  the  ardent  sensibilities  of 
youth,  would  not  have  envied  him  this  universal  homage  to  the  idol  of 
his  affections,  this  happy  and  festal  transition  from  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  of  a  lover  to  the  blissful  security  of  marriage  ! 

The  atmosphere  had  been  for  some  hours  oppressively  hot,  and  a 
moaning  breeze  at  intervals  announced  the  approach  of  a  thunder 
storm.  The  ominous  haze  which  I  had  observed  in  the  southern 
horizon  had  gradually  swelled  into  a  pile  of  lurid  clouds,  which  were 
rapidly  extending  over  the  face  of  heaven.  The  tempest  now  ap- 
proached in  its  might,  the  blue  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  broke 
loudly  over  the  palace,  and  a  fierce  gust  of  wind,  rushing  through  the 
open  windows,extinguished  many  of  the  tapers.  The  marchese  directed 
his  attendants  to  close  the  lateral  windows  and  the  folding  doors, 
leaving  open  the  large  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  dancers.  Thus  secured  from  immediate  annoyance, 
the  festal  throng  pursued  their  object  in  defiance  of  the  elemental 
strife  without.  The  music  swelled  into  a  louder  and  more  joyous 
strain,  the  unwelcome  interruption  was  forgotten,  and  the  dancers  fol- 
lowed with  glittering  feet  and  undulating  motion  the  intricacies  of  a 
lively  measure.  A  group  of  youthful  maskers,  dressed  in  Arcadian 
garb,  and  linked  together  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  now  approached  the 
Marchese  and  his  bride,  who  had  joined  the  spectators ;  and,  after 
separating  them  from  the  surrounding  company,  threw  a  shower  of 
roses  over  their  persons,  danced  around  them  with  sprightly  grace,  and 
disappeared  amidst  the  crowd  of  gazers.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when 
the  revelry  had  reached  its  climax,  when  the  music  floated  in  trium- 
phant swell  around  the  pillared  hall,  and  every  heart  was  beating  with 
delight,  that  the  report  of  fire-arms  struck  my  ear.  I  had  retired  to  a 
sopha  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  window,  and, listening  attentively,  I  clearly 
distinguished  the  ringing  sound  of  successive  shots,  followed  by  the 
loud  clamour  of  numerous  voices.  A  deep,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the 
rise  of  a  stormy -tide,  began  to  reverberate  from  the  corridor.  It  ap- 
proached with  more  intelligible  sound,  and,  to' my  practised  ear,  the 
heavy  tramp  of  armed  men  in  rapid  movement,  became  distinctly 
audible.  In  a  moment  the  Ynassive  bronze  doors  flew  back  upon  their 
wheels  and  hinges  with  the  roll  of  thunder,  and  a  numerous  band  of 
tawny,  turbaned,  and  bearded  figures,  belted  with  pistols,  and  armed 
with  crooked  sabreS;  rushed  into  the  ball.    The  dancers  flew  back  in 
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dismay,  the  ladies  screamed  with  terror,  and  sought  refuge  behind  the 
pillars,  and  in  the  deep  niches  of  the  windows.  For  a  moment  it  was 
conjectured  that  these  bearded  and  bare-legged  strangers  were  em- 
ployed to  perform  a  Moorish  mask  or  pageant,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  marchese's  guests,  but  this  delusion  soon  yielded  to  the  dreadful 
certainty  that  we  were  surprised  by  African  pirates.  The  leader  of 
the  band,  a  tall  man,  of  stern  visage  and  magnificent  form,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  features  less  Moorish  than  Italian,  threw  a  rapid  and 
eager  glance  around  the  hall,  and,  darting  forward  with  a  party  of 
his  men,  felled  the  approaching  marchese  to  the  earth  with  his  sabre. 
He  then  seized  the  trembling  bride  with  a  giant's  grasp,  while  his  men 
made  captives  of  the  beautiful  Valeria  and  a  group  of  lovely  women 
around  her,  and  returning  with  rapid  steps,  disappeared  through  the 
corridor,  leaving  the  doors  guarded  by  a  numerous  party  of  the  robbers. 
I  foamed  with  rage  and  indignation  at  this  atrocious  outrage,  which 
was  accomplished  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  struggled  fiercely  to 
approach  the  lawless  band;  but  I  was  so  pinioned  by  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  flocking  into  my  window  niche,  that  I  could  not  move  a  limb 
in  the  pressure  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ladies  had  been  carried  off 
that  1  succeeded  in  drawing  one  of  my  travelling  pistols.  Levelling 
it  at  the  head  of  an  athletic  Moor,  who  seemed  to  command  the  party 
at  the  door,  I  fired  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  explosion 
cleared  for  me  an  immediate  passage,  and  I  rushed  upon  the  startled 
Africans  with  my  sabre  and  remaining  pistol.  I  was  seconded  by 
Giovanni  Doria,  wielding  a  light  rapier,  and  by  all  the  men  of  spirit  in 
the  saloon,  some  armed  with  dress-swords,  and  others  with  chairs  and 
tables.  The  pirates  met  our  attack  with  a  discharge  of  pistols,  which 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  our  party,  and,  after  sustaining  the  combat 
with  their  sabres  for  a  suflicient  period  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
comrades,  they  retired  hastily  through  the  corridor,  leaving  several  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  wounded  and  insensible 
Marchese  was  hastily  committed  to  the  care  of  his  attendants,  and  a 
general  pursuit  of  the  robbers  commenced.  But  their  measures  had 
been  too  well  concerted.  The  storm  still  raged  without,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  the  lamps  were  extinguished,  the  bending  pines  creaked  in 
the  whistling  blast,  and  amidst  the  intense  darkness  and  tumult  of  this 
tempestuous  night,  we  lost  all  traces  of  the  pirates,  and  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  every  hope  of  immediate  recapture.  Returning  to  the 
palace,  the  wrath  of  Giovanni  Doria,  whose  married  sister  was  one  of 
the  fair  captives,  blazed  out  like  the  fury  of  a  bereaved  lioness.  In  a 
voice  of  thunder,  he  summoned  every  man  around  him,  and  proposed 
our  immediate  departure  for  Genoa,  where  some  gallies,  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  might  be  fully  equipped  before  day-break,  and  sail  in  instant 
jmrsuit.  Excited  by  the  recent  encounter,  and  burning  with  impa- 
tience to  revenge  an  outrage  almost  unparalleled  for  extent  and  auda- 
city, I  loudly  cheered  his  proposal,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  through 
storm  and  darkness  to  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  bereaved  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  by  every  youth  of  brave  and  generous  feelings. 
Two  hours  before  daylight  we  entered  the  city  gate,  roused  the  com-' 
mandant,  and  hastened  to  equip,  by  torchlight,  four  powerful  gallies 
with  a  full  complement  of  rowers  and  combatants.  The  gale  was 
abating,  but  the  wind  still  blew  strongly  from  the  south,  and  as  the 
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pirates  could  avail  themselves  of  this  hrceze  to  proceed  east  or  westj 
our  commander,  Doria,  divided  his  force,  and  despatched  two  gallies 
to  search  the  waters  between  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Corsica^ 
while  he  steered  with  the  others  in  the  direction  of  Elba  and  Sicily. 
The  first  rays  of  morning  were  running  up  the  sky  when  our  noble 
gallies,  impelled  by  numerous  rowers  and  a  powerful  breeze,  left  the 
bay,  and  bounded  over  the  swelling  waves  like  Arabian  coursers.  But 
I  must  delay  to  a  more  convenient  hour  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative 
which  I  have  penned  during  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  suffering. 
You  will  readily  infer,  however,  the  sequel  of  this  adventure,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  marchcse  and  I  are  at  this  moment  reclining  upon 
couches  in  the  saloon  of  the  Durazzo  palace,  in  Genoa ;  that  he  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  his  dangerous  wound  ;  that  I  am  all  but  con- 
valescent after  a  fever,  occasioned  by  neglected  cuts  and  bruises ;  and 
that  the  bright  forms  of  the  lively  marchcsa  and  her  supremely  beau- 
tiful friend,  are  flitting  around  us  like  ministering  angels. 


NIEBUHll'S  ROMAN  HISTORY.* 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  though  the  first  edition  of  Niebuhr's 
History  has  been  published  for  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Walter  should  have 
produced  a  translation  of  that  book  at  the  very  time  when  a  second 
edition,  completely  altered,  made  its  appearance; — at  the  very  time 
when  the  author  decried  his  old  work,  and  issued  a  new  one  with  a 
completely  new  stamp.  The  following  is  the  stj'le  in  which  Niebuhr, 
in  his  second  edition,  speaks  of  that  from  which  Mr.  Walter  has  made 
his  translation : — 

^'  The  work  which  1  here  deliver  to  the  public,  is,  as  the  first  glance  at  it 
will  shew,  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  merely  particular  passages  of  the 
earlier  one  are  re-embodied.  It  would  have  been  incomparably  easier  to  have 
retained  the  outhne  of  the  first  edition :  I  resolved,  however,  on  the  far  more 
difficult  labour,  as  more  suitable  to  my  object — through  which  harmony  and 
unity  has  arisen.  The  whole  is  now  (this  with  the  perfected  second  volume 
and  those  which  will  follow  it)  the  work  of  a  mature  man — whose  powers 
may  fail,  but  whose  convictions  are  thoroughly  grounded,  and  whose  views 
are  unalterable  ;  and  I  thus  desire  that  the  first  edition  may,  in  comparison 
with  this,  be  considered  as  a  juvenile  production." 

This  is  really  an  unpleasant  predicament  for  a  translator ;  but  we 
would,  notwithstanding,  earnestly  recommend  all  persons  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  German,  and  who  are  fond  of  historical  investigation, 
to  resort  without  delay  to  Mr.  Walter's  translation ;  for  though  it  be  a 
juvenile  work,  it  is  the  juvenile  t  work  of  a  profoundly  learned  and 

*  Roemische  Geschichte,  von  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Mitglied  der  K.  Acadeniie  der 
Wissenscbaften  zu  Berlin.  Erster  I'heil.  Zweyte,  voellig  umgearbeitete  Ausgabe, 
Berlin  1827.     • 

The  Roman  History,  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  F.  A. 
Walter,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  L.  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum.  2  vols. 
London. 

t  The  tender  "juvenile"  was,  we  believe,  between  forty  and  fifty  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  fiirttt  edition.  His  juvenility  must  therefore  be  considerod  only 
comparative. 


ingenious  man.  There  is  too  a  perfect  identity  in  the  tone  and  tempfir 
of  mind  in  the  two  editions,  and  the  man  who  after  reading  the  first 
shall  peruse  the  second,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  coming  to  the 
conclusions  hy  the  steps  through  which  Niebuhr  himself  arrived  at 
them. 

Niebuhr's  work  will  never  be  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  readers, 
because  in  fact  it  is  less  a  history,  than  a  series  of  dissertations  upon 
history.  The  first  edition  was  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  univerity  of  Berlin ;  and  in  the 
second  edition,  though  alterations  and  additions  are  introduced  very 
freely,  and  though  the  form  is  in  many  instances  changed,  the  spirit 
remains.  It  is  essentially  polemical — a  clearing  away  of  the  errors 
with  which  Roman  history  has  been  encumbered.  Such  a  work,  how- 
ever ably  it  is  performed,  supposes  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  with  the  errors  themselves,  and  even  an  interest  in  them.  It 
pre-supposes  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  ancient  historians,  to  know 
the  value  of  assertions  which,  to  an  uninstructedman,  may  appear  trivial, 
or  unnecessary,  or  obscure.  The  obstacles  which  this  plan  opposes 
to  the  readableness  of  his  book,  are  increased  by  the  mode  of  execution. 
Like  Gibbon,  Niebuhr  delights  to  convey  information  by  insinuation, 
leaving  the  reader  to  collect  a  fact  by  inference,  instead  of  imparting 
it  to  him  by  a  direct  assertion.  This  is  not  the  result  with  Niebuhr, 
as  it  perhaps  was  with  Gibbon,  of  moral  obliquity  or  of  affectation,  but 
of  fulness  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  delusion  which  a  candid  and  san- 
guine mind  is  especially  apt  to  cherish,  that  every  one  is  as  full  of  it 
as  himself.  But  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able vice  in  style,  especially  in  historical  style. 

But  if  it  be  considered  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  not  as  a  popular  work, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  as  an 
attempt  to  present  to  studious  and  reflecting  men  a  true  picture  of  the 
origin  and  rise  of  the  most  remarkable  state  that  the  world  has  seen, 
it  throws  into  the  shade  not  only  every  other  history  of  Home,  but  the 
work  of  every  author  who  has  treated  of  any  part  of  ancient  history. 

The  industry  with  which  Niebuhr  has  availed  himself,  not  only  of 
the  obvious  materials  of  Roman  history,  of  the  incidental  notices  and 
illustrations  scattered  in  the  Greek  historians  of  all  ages,  in  the  ancient 
poets,  commentators,  and  even  lexicographers, — -the  extent  of  his 
information  concerning  modern  and  colonial  states  and  laws,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  form  conjectures  concerning  the  course  of  traditions, 
the  progress  of  institutions,  and  the  concatenation  of  events,  which 
mere  ingenuity  could  never  attain  ; — his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  and  finally,  his  accurate  observation  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  would  have  entitled  him  to  high  respect,  even  if  he  had  not 
brought  to  his  labour  rare  excellencies  of  morals  and  intellect. 

Circumstances  have  favoured  Niebuhr.  He  is  the  son  of  the  well 
known  Danish  traveller  in  the  east,  and  was,  till  1S08,  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  bank  at  Copenhagen,  and  from  some  disgust,  we  believe, 
at  the  proceedings  either  of  that  body  or  the  government,  relinquished 
his  employment.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  government  of 
Prussia,  in  the  execution  of  the  great  internal  reform  effected  by  Har- 
denberg,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  leih-eigenen  or  vassals,  and  the 
new  settlement  of  the  rights  of  property^  which  became  necessary  in 
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consequence  of  this  measure.     This  employment,  it  is  said,  first  turned 
his  particular  attention  to  that  portion  of  Roman  history  on  which  he 
has  thrown  so  much  light,  the  disputes  concerning  the  division  of  the 
public  lands.     When  the  university  of  Berlin  was  founded,  he  was 
called  thither  by  the  king,  and  delivered  his  lectures,  which  were  soon 
after  published  in  an  historical  form.     He  had  previously  had  the 
advantage  of  communication  and  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
learned  men  who  were  collected  at  Berlin,  but  especially  with  the 
greatest  of  modern  civilians,  Savigny,  to  whom  in  general,  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  particular  instances,  he  expresses  his  obligations,  and 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  Roman 
law,  have  evidently  been  of  the  highest  value  to  him.     The  Prussian 
government,  the  distinguishing  trait  of  which,  a  trait  which  would  cover 
many  vices,  is  its  liberal  and  honest  encouragement  of  learning  of  all 
kinds,*  sent  him  to  Rome  as  envoy,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  an  opportunity  in  an  office  which  needs  very  little  official 
exertion,  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Italy,  and  of  perfecting  a  work  honourable  to  himself  and  to 
his  adopted  country,     lie  has  since  returned  to  Prussia, and  resides  at 
the  Rhenish  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  remodelled  the  first  volume 
of  his  work,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  corrected  the 
second,  and  composed  the  third,  which  are  to  appear  in  succession.t 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  his  own  learning,  of  the  opportuui-^ 
ties  of  availing  himself  of  the  learning  of  others,  and  to  his  advantages 
of  local  investigation,  he  has  brought  to  the  composition  of  his  history 
a  spirit  of  impartiality,  not  connected,  as  that  spirit,  rare  in  itself, 
generally  is,  when  it  is  found,  with  indifference  for  the  interests  of  the 
race — for  right  and  wrong.  His  probity,  in  fact,  arising  not  from  the 
extinction  of  all  feelings,  but  from  the  cultivation  of  the  best  feelings, 

•  The  Prussian  government  has  been  judged  of  in  England,  not  by  what  it  has  done, 
but  by  what  it  lias  omitted  to  do ;  a  hard  rule,  especially  where  so  much  praise  is 
lavished  on  the  smallest  wares  of  government  reformers  (Peel's  to  wit.)  If  it  had 
been  judged  by  what  it  has  done,  it  would  have  stood  in  a  very  diflferont  rank  in  com- 
mon estimation,  and  that  rank  it  is,  we  are  happy  to  see,  ascending  to.  A  govern- 
ment which  encourages  learned  men,  not  because  they  calumniate  or  falsify,  but  be- 
cause they  inquire  ;  which  rewards  the  exertion  of  the  intellect,  without  requiring,  as  a 
condition,  the  corruption  of  the  intellect  and  the  subjection  of  the  will,  is  not  entirely 
corrupt.  A  government  which,  like  that  of  Prussia,  retains  the  censorship  on  the 
press,  is  not  entitled  to  the  praise  in  the  largest  sense  of  being  not  afraid  of  knowledge  ; 
but  when,  in  every  department,  except  that  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  it  encourages 
the  progress  of  truth,  not  fearing  whither  it  may  lead,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  less 
afraid  of  knowledge  than  other  governments  which  administer  more  liberal  laws. 

Some  su])erficial  observers  have  likened  Prussia  to  a  great  camp,  lliey  should  be 
informed,  that  what  they  sec  is  not  a  hired  soldiery,  but  an  armed  nation.  Whether 
the  Prussian  military  system  be  or  be  not,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  vs'ise,  is 
doubtful.  It  is,  however,  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  government, 
that  it  trains  the  whole  population  to  arms,  and  allows  it  to  be  instructed. 

t  Niebuhr,  in  a  dedication  of  this  edition  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  alludes  to  that 
monarch's  kindness : — 

*'  Your  royal  majesty's  kindness  granted  me  the  most  happy  leisure  ;  it  allowed  me 
to  become  domesticated  at  Rome,  and  both  universities  of  Berlin,  the  opening  of  which 
gave  me  occasion  to  undertake  the  work,  and  that  of  the  Rhine,  to  which  it  is  my 
pride  to  belong,  as  a  free  associate,  are  the  noble  creations  of  your  majesty, 

*'  This  history  is  thus  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  gracious  monarch  to  whom  I 
dedicate  it  with  feelings,  faithful  as  those  of  a  native  subject,  and  with  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  every  favour  with  which  your  royal  majesty  has  distinguiihed  me." 

Niebuhr  last  winter  delivered  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  «t  Boniu 
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ensures  him  the  sympathy  of  all  honest  readers,  and  would  make  him 
indulgent  to  more  faults  than  he  is  guilty  of. 

After  this  acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  we  may  he  allowed  to 
speak  plaiuly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  he  his  defects ;  he  can  afford 
to  have  them  thus  spoken  of.  Amidst  the  most  judicious  and  scru- 
tinizing doubts,  we  are  startled  at  times  by  instances  of  extraordinary 
credulity,  as  if  he  had,  with  the  habit  of  doubting  every  thing,  the 
power  of  believing  any  thing.  Sometimes  these  instances  may  be 
considered  scepticism,  (we  use  the  word  in  no  condemnatory  sense,) 
assuming  the  form  of  dogmatism;  at  other  times  they  are  utterly 
unaccountable,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  examples. 

Ex.  gr. — After  giving  an  account  of  the  story  told  by  Livy  and 
other  authors,  of  the  surrender  of  the  capitol  to  the  Sabines  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  (to  the  whole  of 
which  story,  together  with  all  the  stories  of  the  kings,  he  does  not 
give  the  slightest  credit,)  he  adds  this  most  remarkable  tale: — 

"  The  memory  of  her  guilt  still  lives  in  a  popular  tradition.  The  whole 
Capitoline  hill  is  broken  through  with  stone  quarries,  extremely  old  adits 
wrought  in  the  loose  tufa:  many  are  walled  up;  near  the  houses  which 
are  built  upon  the  rubbish  whicn  conceals  the  hundred  steps,  where  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  is  nearest  the  Forum,  by  the  ruined  buildings  which  are 
called  Palazzaccio,  several  are  accessible.  A  report  concerning  a  well  of 
extraordinary  depth,  which  must  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts^ 
(because,  after  their  construction,  no  one  would  have  applied  labour  to 
Buch  an  object,)  and  which  certainly  gave  water  to  the  defenders  in  the 
siege  by  the  Gauls,  drew  me  into  this  labyrinth ;  girls  from  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  our  guides,  and  related  on  the  occasion,  that  deep  under  the 
hill,  sits  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fair 
Tarpeia ;  that  whoever  sought  to  reach  her,  could  never  find  the  way;  that 
once,  the  brother  of  one  of  them  had  seen  her.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  are  smiths  and  keepers  of  inns  for  the  peasantry,  without  any  growth 
of  that  seeming  living  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  reaches  other  classes 
through  the  most  troubled  springs  of  trivial  books.  By  true  oral  tradition 
for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  Tarpeia  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
who  for  many  centuries  have  ceased  to  know  the  names  of  Clelia  and 
Corneha."— p.  235.* 

An  oral  tradition  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  in  any  place 
and  under  any  circumstance,  would  require  a  tolerable  swallow.  But 
in  a  place  where  the  trade  of  cicerone  is  so  general,  among  houses 
built  on  the  rubbish  of  the  old  city,  the  thing  does  not  need  reasoning 
about.  We  should  think  ourselves  in  luck  if  in  a  blind  alley  in  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  East,  we  could  find  a  true  oral  tradition  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  patron  saint  pulled  the  devil  by  the  nose;  but  this 
event  is  not  a  third  part  so  ancient  as  the  story  of  Tarpeia,  nor  has 
London  been  subjected  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  calamities  of  Rome. 

What  we  have  quoted  is  one  of  the  extreme  cases;  what  follows, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  scepticism  dogmatized. 

"  The  Aborigines  are  described  by  Sallust  and  Virgil  as  savages,  who,  in 
hordes,  without  morals,  without  laws,  without  agriculture,  lived  by  hunting 
and  wild  fruits.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  traces  of  their  towns  in  the 
Apennines ;  but  the  whole  account  can  be  considered  as  little  else  than  an 

*  Second  edition.  Our  extracts  throughout  are  our  translations  from  the  second 
edition,  except  where  Mr.  Walter's  translation  of  the  first  is  specially  quoted. 
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old  speculation  concerning  the  progress  of  men  from  brutal  rudeness  ta 
civilization^  like  those  which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century^  without 
forgetting  the  circumstance  of  brutal  speechlessness,  were  repeated  usque  ad 
nauseam,  particularly  out  of  Germany,  under  the  assumed  name  of  philo- 
sophical history.  These  observing  philosophers  swarm  with  quotations  from 
voyages  and  travels,  only  overlooking  this  fact,  that  not  a  single  example  is 
to  be  adduced  of  an  actually  savage  people,  freely  passing  over  to  civilization^ 
and  that  where  this  civilization  has  been  forced  upon  it,  physical  extinction 
of  the  race  has  been  the  consequence ;  for  example,  among  the  Natticks^ 
the  Guaramis,  the  missions  in  New  California,  and  those  at  the  Cape.  For 
every  race  of  men  has  received  its  vocation  assigned  to  it  from  God;  the 
disposition  of  its  impulse  and  its  seal.  Society  also  was  earlier  than  individual 
man ;  as  Aristotle  wisely  says,  the  whole  before  the  part.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  the  brutal  man  is  either  degenerated,  or  originally  only  a  half 
man." — p.  82. 

We  certainly  should  not  have  condemned  Nicbuhr  for  his  attack 
on  the  so-called  philosophical  history ;  and  we  admit  that  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  civilization  of  certain 
races  of  men,  occasionally  give  reason  for  believing  that  the  obstacles 
are  not  merely  moral  ones,  and  perhaps  justify  us  in  forming  a  prac- 
tical inference  of  some  importance;  that  it  is  more  useful  to  propa^ 
gate  good  races  then  to  attempt  to  improve  bad  ones — a  conclusion 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  efforts  of  a  prevailing  kind  of  humanity, 
spurious  we  arc  tempted  to  call  it,  though  like  other  spurious 
offsprings,  it  is  very  natural.  But  when  Niebuhr,  instead  of  well- 
fonnded  doubts,  makes  these  positive  assertions  as  matter  concerning 
which  even  his  great  knowledge  cannot  warrant  him  in  forming  half 
an  opinion,  he  ought  to  be  checked  by  a  wary  critic.  As  to  the 
instances  which  he  demands  of  a  savage  people  becoming  civilized, 
the  difficulties  that  would  present  themselves  in  answering  him  would 
be  obvious,  because  he  would  always  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
the  people  civilized  were  originally  really  savage,  or  were  afterwards 
really  civilized.  What  could  he  say  to  the  people  of  Owhyhec! 
Certainly  the  king  and  queen  when  constrained  to  civilization  in  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  did  die,  but  Poki  has  returned  to  his  native  volcanoes, 
a  shining  light  of  cultivation.  The  experience  of  man  in  these  matters 
is  very  limited ;  but  surely  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
it  can  be  asserted  that  people  very  like  savages,  have,  with  something 
very  like  spontaneity,  come  over  to  something  very  like  civilization. 
But  Niebuhr  must  define  where  civilization  begins — where  the  savage 
state  ends. 

Another  defect  of  Niebuhr,  natural  and  excusable  enough  after 
he  had  found  the  worthlessness  of  many  of  i:he  obvious  sources  of 
Roman  history,  is  to  attribute  exaggerated  importance  to  the  indi- 
cations of  facts  or  opinions  which  his  own  industry  and  sagacity  have 
brought  to  light.  He  demolishes  the  fairy  palaces  of  fiction,  and 
builds  occasionally,  in  their  stead,  some  historical  pyramids — with  the 
points  downwards.  For  instance,  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  kings,  as  far  as  the  particular  events,  their  "  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,"  are  concerned,  he  considers  as  poetical  traditions  \ 
and  he  points  out  with  great  acuteness,  the  distinguishing  epic 
character  of  all  this  portion  of  so-called  history.  The  history  of 
Servius  TuUius  he  would  have  classed  with  the  rest.    This  most 
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remarkable  of  the  Roman  kings  would  have  remained  just  as  mytho- 
logical as  Romulus  or  Numa ;  "  but,"  says  our  author, "  he  is  removed 
from  this  region  by  a  notice  (which  in  itself  is  miraculously  preserved) 
into  an  historical  light  ;  yet  to  a  place  where  wfe  should  never 
have  expected  him.  And  this  forms  at  the  same  time  a  decisive 
example  that  the  mythologies  concerning  historical  personages  have 
no  reference  to  the  real  facts  of  their  history,  and  that  the  sfeemingly 
history  which  is  derived  from  them  is  absolutely  and  entirely  false." 

What  this  notice  is,  the  reader  must  be  anxious  to  know.  Niebuhr 
relates  it  thus : — 

"  The  most  faithful  adherents  to  the  derivative  so-called  history  of  the 
oldest  times  of  Rome,  could  not  decline  the  challenge  to  leave  the  decision 
to  Etruscan  historical  works,  if  a  miraculous  fate  procured  them  for  us  in 
an  intelligible  tongue.  For  they  must  allow  that  Etruria  had  a  far  older 
literature  than  Rome,  and  that  the  oldest  Roman  authors  can  have  only 
been,  in  point  of  time,  on  an  equality  with  the  more  modern  Etruscan  ones. 
But  now  there  is  found  information  of  what  these  annals  related  concerning 
Servius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  the 
reception  of  Lugdunensian  Gauls  into  the  senate,  which,  prieserved  in  two 
tablets  found  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  since  the  time  of 
Lipsius  been  not  unfrequently  printed  with  Tacitus,  but  have  rarely  found 
a  reader.  And  the  author  of  the  Tyrrhene  History  is  here  a  very  sure 
witness. 

'^  He  begins  from  the  origin  of  the  town  to  relate  how  often  the  supreme 
government  was  changed,  and  how,  already,  even  the  royal  dignity  was 
imparted  to  foreigners.  Then  he  says  of  Servius  TuUius,  ^  accordi^  to  our 
annals  he  was  the  son  of  the  captive  Ocresia  ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans, 
he  was  the  most  faithful  companion  of  the  Caeles  Vibenna,  and  shared  all 
his  fortunes.  At  last  overpowered  by  various  misfortunes,  he  left  Etruria 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Caelian  army;  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  took 
possession  of  the  hill  Caelius,  which  he  called  after  his  old  commander.  He 
changed  his  Tuscan  name,  M ustarna,  for  a  Roman  one,  obtained  the  kingly 
dignity,  and  exercised  it  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state.' " 

The  fragment  to  which  Niebuhr  here  refers  is  printed  with  Justus 
Lipisus*  Excursus,  on  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitu8> 
and  is  said  to  have  been  dug  up  near  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian 
at  Lyons  in  1529,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  heeded  by  Niebuhr 
in  the  composition  of  his  first  edition,*  any  more  than  by  other 
historians.  If  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  more  obvious  historical 
authorities  we  think  Niebuhr  would  have  raised  some  objections  to 
its  historical  value,  which  could  not  be  easily  refuted.  "  Though  the 
Etruscan  annals,"  he  would  have  said,  "  would  have  been  of  great 
importance,  had  they  been  preserved  and  readable,  for  the  affairs  of 
Etruria,  yet  We  cannot  attribute  much  authority  to  their  writers, 
when  they  profess  to  record  the  fate  of  an  exile  whose  proceedings 
could  have  been  of  little  interest  to  them,  and  in  a  case  where  the 
motive  for  assigning  a  derivation  from  their  nation  .to  the  most 
popular  monarch  of  a  people  on  whom  they  were  dependant  as  subject 
allies,  was  so  obvious.  Neither  is  there  a  greater  probability  in  the 
story  that  an  armed  band  of  fugitive  adventurers  occupied  a  hill  on 
the  suburbs  of  a  cijty  already  great  and  flourishing,  than  that  the 
orphan  child  of  a  foreign  monarch  taken  in  war  and  educated  in  the 
House  of  Tarquin,  obtained  influence  in  his  fattiily  ahd  in  the  state. 

*  It  ifr,  w«  observe,  noticed  in  the  appendix. 
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The  Emperor  Claudius,  too,  relates  it  with  the  Roman. traditions  con- 
cerning the  other  kings,  to  which  I  have  shown  that  no  weight  can 
be  attributed,  and  with  that  concerning  Servius  himself,  over  which 
he  gives  it  the  preference,  apparently  only  because  it  best  illustrated 
the  subject  of  his  speech — the  propriety  of  occasionally  admitting^ 
illustrious  foreigners  to  the  highest  honours  Jof  the  state.  Where 
priestcraft  ruled,  as  in  Etruria,thc  annals  must  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,*  and  must  have  been  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  extra- 
vagances and  interpolations  which  seem  to  have  occurred  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  certainly  arc  frequent  among  the  Hindoos."t 

This  partial  credulity,  this  extraordinary  indulgence  not  towards 
vulgar  errors  or  common  belief,  but  towards  some  fancy  hastily  taken 
up,  or  founded  upon  evidence  of  which  the  only  recommendation  is, 
that  on  account  of  its  slightness  and  imperfection  it  escapes  the  fault 
of  inconsistency,  is,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  works, 
not  an  unfrequent  peculiarity  of  German  inquirers,  even  when  their 
habitual  temper  of  mind  is  sceptical  and  alert.  These  freaks  and 
fancies,  more  amusing  and  more  easily  remembered  than  their  wisdom, 
have  detracted  in  too  great  a  measure  from  their  general  reputation. 


"  The  dram  of  base 


Doth  the  whole  noble  substance  of  worth  out." 

But  with  Niebuhr,  the  noble  substance  is  much  too  important  to  be 
overpowered  by  any  such  defects. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  Niebuhr*s  work  would  be  as  bulky  as  the 
work  itself,  and  would  pre-suppose  learning  as  various  as  that  of  the 
author.  Even  a  detailed  and  satisfactory  account  of  his  views,  would 
much  exceed  the  limits  of  any  periodical  work,  for  there  is  scarcely 
one  point  of  that  part  of  the  history  which  he  has  yet  travelled  over, 
in  which  he  follows  the  common  opinions  of  the  herd  of  his  historians, 
or  in  which  it  would  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  some  work 
already  known.  His  accounts  of  the  early  people  of  Italy,  his  judg- 
ment on  the  traditions  concerning  the  Trojan  colonies  and  Alba,  his 
opinion  or  conjectures  as  to  the  formation  of  the  city,  as  to  the  history 
of  the  kings,  as  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  diflferent  orders- 
patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians,  (for  he  draws  a  marked  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  last  classes,)  in  the  war  with  Porsenna; 
on  the  early  chronology,  and  mode  of  computing  time ;  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius ;  on  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
the  rights  of  the  several  classes  on  the  land,  and  the  matters  of  dispute 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  are  all  full  of  novelty,  and  to 
the  historical  student,  of  interest.  This  new  edition  does  not  come 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  of  his  opinions  on  which, 
as  they  appear  in  the  first  editions,  an  account  was  given  some  time 

*  This  is  Niebuhr's  own  phrase. — ^p.  118. 

t  The  Emperor  Claudius  wrote  a  Tyrrhene  history  in  twenty  books,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Lyons  tables  prove,  he  had  searched  into  the  Etruscan  annalc 
and  monuments.  Niebuhr  complains  that  such  general  contempt  oppressed  this  book 
from  its  iirst  appearance,  that  nowhere  is  the  smallest  portion  of  it  quoted,  suid  he 
laments  it  as  the  greatest  loss  for  early  Homan  history.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  extraordinary  contempt  for  the  work  of  Claudius  may  have  aiisen 
from  the  manifest  untrustworthiness  of  his  authorities,  in  a  country  where  the 
abundance  of  credulity  is  likely  to  have  foond  its  corresponding  portion  of  fraud? 
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since  in  the  Quarterly  Review.     We  believe  his  view  on  this  subject 
has  not  been  altered  by  his  subsequent  inquiries.  .    , 

'  In  this  present  work,  Niebuhr  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  ;pela«g(ans» 
of  whom  he  gave  a  more  cursory  notice  in  his  first  edition ;  and  he 
If  aces  and  connects  all  the  notices  concerning  them  which  appear  in 
the  a^lcient  writers,  with  remarkable  care  and  acuteness.    This  people, 
who  have  given  occasion  to  so  many  conjectures,  Niebuhr  bclfey.es  to 
have  been,  at  an  early  period,  the  most  widely  extended  race  in  Europe  ; 
and  he  investigates  their  settlements  from  the  Po  to  the  Hellespont. 
At  the  time  when  history  begins,  the  race  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
state   of  decline  and  dissolution,  in  some   places   scattered   before 
invading  nations,  or  brought  into  vassalage   under  them ;   in  some 
assimilating  themselves  to  a  predominant  race,  as  to  the  Hellenes  ia 
Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor;  in  others  impressing  the  characteristics  of 
their  own  language  and  arts  on   more  barbarous  tribes,  as  on  the. 
Aborigines  or  Casci, 

"  Genus  unde  Latinum 

Albanique  patres  atque  alts  mcenia  Romffi." 

The  Pelasgians,  according  to  Niebuhr,  were  a  nation  distinct  from 
the  Gieeks  ;  but  this  distinctness  is  not  to  be^xtcnded  to  that  degree  of - 
diversity  which  existed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Thracimis,  or 
Illyrians.  Their  language,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  different 
from  the  Greeks,*  (though  the  people  of  Attica,  and  all  the  loniaus,' 
were  Pelasgic  by  origin,)  but  Niebuhr  observes,  that  nations,  the 
laoguages  of  which  were  more  nearly  allied  than  Latin  artd  Greelc, 
would  be  unintelligible  to  one  another.  An  essential  affinity  betiveeii 
the  Pelasgic  and  Greek,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  between  them, 
is  probable,  he  observes,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  Piilas- 
gian  nations  were  transformed  to  Hellenes.  The  Pelasgians,  at  the' 
time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  them,  were  settled  not  only  in  pai:ts 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands,  probably  in  Macedonia,  in  Epirus,  in 
Thessaly  and  Greece,  but  also  in  the  south  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
^notrians  and  Peucetians,  in  Sicily  as  Siculi  (ScireXot),  ill  Tuscany  as 
Tyrrhenes. 

In  tracing  the  unity  or  connexion  of  people  of  the  same  nation  or 
language,  Niebuhr  avails  himself  with  great  acuteness  of  the  poetical 
genealogies — (in  this  case  of  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon, 
whose  names  seem  to  have  indicated  the  great  divisions  of  the  Pelasgic 
race) — and  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  emigrations,  though  he  pro- 
tests against  the  application  to  history  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
whole  of  a  race,  similar  or  identical,  has  proceeded  from  one  spot. 
**  The  origin  of  nations  is,"  he  observes,  "  beyond  the  limits  of  our  ' 
conceptions,  which  can  only  comprehend  development  and  progress,  (p. 
55.)  If  the  inquirer  acknowledges  this  truth,  and  contents  himself  with 
going  back,  step  by  step,  within  the  circuit  of  history,  he  will  frequently 
meet  with  nations  of  the  same  stock,  or  at  least  identical  in  peculiar 
language  and  kind,  on  coasts  opposite  to  each  other,  (as  the  Pelasgians 
in  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Southern  Italy,)  without  any  circumstance  to 
demand  the  supposition  that  one  of  these  separated  countries  was  the 
original  home  whence  a  part  emigrated  to  the  other.     Thus  we  find| 
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in  the  islands  of  the  Meditorrancan,  Tbcriaus;  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
Celts.  This  is  analoguus  to  the  geography  of  the  races  of  aninials 
and  of  vegetation » the  large  districts  of  which  are  separated  by  moiui- 
tains,  and  include  confined  seas."  He  does  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
assert  that  these  people  have  dwelt  in  the  places  in  which  we  have 
found  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race ;  he  only  objects 
to  a  supposition  not  justified  by  our  knowledge. 

The  Tyrrhenians,  we  have  observed,  he  mentions  among  the 
Pelasgic  nations.  In  his  second  edition  he  distinguishes  these  people, 
from  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  they  have  been  confounded  by  all 
writers,  ancient  and  modern.  The  Etruscans,  who  are  known  in  tbe. 
history  of  Rome,  he  considers  to  have  been  a  stream  of  emigrants 
from  Rhsetia,  who,  like  the  Gauls  and  Germans  of  later  times,  descend- 
ing into  Italy,  spread  themselves  across  the  Po — afterwards  aeross 
the  Apennines  to  modern  Tuscany — and,  finally,  when  at  the  height 
of  their  greatness,  to  Campania.  In  Tuscany,  previous  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Etruscans,  the  Tyrrhenes,  the  Pelasgian  race,  though  perhaps 
not  themselves  the  oldest  inhabitants,  lived  and  (according  to 
Niebuhr's  theor}')  flourished  ;  of  whom  many  remained  in  vassalage 
under  the  Etruscans,  while  others  emigrated  towards  Greece,  and 
^ave  occasion  to  the  notices  of  a  wandering  people,  called  some- 
times Pelasgians,  sometimes  Tyrrhenians,  and  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  Herodotus 
mentions  a  separate  tribe  of  the  Pelasgians — separate,  for  the  original 
people  of  Attica  were  themselves  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  who  were  allowed 
to  settle  themselves  on  the  Hymettus,  on  condition  of  building  the 
wall  of  tlie  Acropolis,  which  bears  their  name,  the  massy  work  of' 
which  has  outlived  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes,  and  which  probably  at 
this  moment  remains  in  rude  grandeur,  when  the  works  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  are,  we  fear,  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  tribe,  which 
afterwards  inhabited  Leronos,  and  driven  thence  to  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos,  is  called  by  Thucydides,  '<  Tyrrhenians — a  Pelasgian 
people."* 

Thft  name  of  T^'rrhcnia  and  Tyrrhenes  continued  to  be  given  to  the  ' 
country,  and  the  invading  Etruscans,  who  neither  called  themselves 
Tyrrhenes  nor  Etruscans,  but  Rcf^enaif  as  the  name  of  Mexico  and 
Mexicans  is  given  to  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  and  Britons  and  Britain 
to  the  English  and  the  country  they  govern.  He  seems  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  liasena  derived  much  of  the  knowledge  of  art  for 
which  they  derive  their  fame,  from  the  people  who  remained  among 
them  as  vassals,  and  of  whose  architectural  industry,  when  in  a  state  of 
banishment,  we  have  such  extraordinary  proofs.  Much  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Etruscan  greatness,  of  their  reputation  for  good  and  for  evil, 
(for  piracy  was  a  common  attribute  of  them,)  in  the  more  ancient  works 
of  Greece,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  old  Pelasgian  T3rrrhenes.  Hesiod,' 
in  his  Theogony,  mentions  among  the  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Ciree, 
JJatinus  and  Agrios,  who  ruled  over  the  celebrated  Tyrrhenians^!}; 
(TvptrijvoKTiv  ayaKksirouTiv)  a  derivation  which,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  traditions,  implies  an  ancient  belief  of  an  affinity  between  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians and  the  Lutins. 

•  J'Jiucyd.  iv.  109.  t  Dioiiywus,  i.  .'^0.  J  I'lieogOB.  ▼.  1113,  1115. 
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This  theory  of  Niebuhr's,  which  is  supported,  we  may  say  est^ 
blished,  with  the  utmost  insrenuity,  reconciles  many  difficulties  iii 
the  notices  of  the  ancient  historians.  Though  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquitj  cmieeriiiiig  tbe  Fdosgua  oti|^  of  the  T'^rrh&- 
mianv  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  that  subject,  there  ^  not  in. ^li^ 
Etruscan  ins.criptions  the  slightest  similarity  discoverable  to  th^ 
Latin  or  Greek  ;  and  Niebuhr's  inquiries  have  convinced  him,  in  oppor 
sition  to  the  assumption  of  the  modem  Italian  literati,  but  In  accord- 
ance with  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  language  has  a^ 
little  affinity  with  the  Oscan.  The  Etruscan  was  written  from  right 
to  left,  with  the  omission  of  the  short  vowels ;  from  which  last  circum- 
stance he  conjectures  that  the  language  was  rough,  and  fancies  that 
be  finds  in  this,  and  even  in  the  rough  pronunciation  of  the  modern 
Tuscans,  an  indication  of  the  mountain  origin  of  the  people.  Lfvy 
states,  that  the  Rhaetians,  and  other  Alpine  people,  were  Etruscan  ;  but 
be. expressly  states,  that  they  first  inhabited  below  the  Apennines,  oh 
the  Lower  Sea,  (Mediterranean,)  and  afterwards  sent  colonies  to  the 
northward  of  the  mountain  ridge,  who  occupied  all  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  except  the  corner  of  the  Veneti  up  to  the  Alps. 

The  manner  in  which  Niebuhr  avails  himself  of  the  testimony  of  thfe 
ancient  historians,  as  to  the  facts  within  their  own  knowledge,  while 
be  disputes  or  reverses  their  conclusions  as  to  occurrences  antecedent 
to  the  time  which  their  direct  testimony^  ^ean  reach,  is  well  exem- 
plified in  this  instance.  Livy*s  testimony,  as  to  the  similarity  between 
the  language  of  Rhsetia  and  that  of  Tuscany,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
Etruscan  domination  between  Tuscany  and  the  Alps,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  Etruscan  people,  but  it  is  appai'ent,  that  his 
evidence,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  nation  moved,  must  be  of 
quite  a  different  rank  in  point  of  value.  Niebuhr  opposes  to  it — 1.  The 
improbability  that  a  nation,  loosely  held  together  by  a  federal  union; 
after  the  manner  of  the  Etruscans,  should  have  undertaken  the  tlifficult 
and  unprofitable  task  of  conquering  the  Alpine  valleys,  or  should  have 
been  able  to  do  so,  (as  is  supposed  by  others,)  when  flying  from  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls.  2.  The  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  Tyrrhene  Pelasgic  race  in  Tuscany.  3.  The  notices  which  present 
themselves,  in  the  earliest  historical  times,  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Etruscans  of  various  towns  in  Tuscany,  from  a  more  ancient  people; 
4.  The  fact  that  Bononia  (Bologna),  under  the  name  of  Felsina, 
north  of  the  Apennines,  was  in  early  times  the  capital  of  Etruria.*      ^ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  even  to  this  theory,  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried  by  Niebuhr,  objections  may  be  raised,  and  sonae  critics 
might  perhaps  accuse  him  of  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  he  attributed 
to  the  Etruscan  annals  so  much  weight  in  determining  the  origin  of 
a  Roman  King,  w^ile  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  authorities  con- 
cern ing  the  progress  of  their  own  nation.  Not  onlyLivy,  but  Flaccu^ 
and  Csecina,  (of  whose  assertions  on  this  subject  notices  are  preserved 
by  one  of  the  Scholiasts  on  Virgil,)  assert,  evidently  on  Etruscan  autho- 
rity, that  the  Tuscans  had  moved  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  that; 
the  towns  north  of  the  Apennines  were  not  their  first  settlements,  but 
later  colonies.     Niebuhr,  however,  deems  this  assertion  to  have  be^n 
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an  inventiou  of.  the  priestly  annalists  of  Etruria,  who,  as  they  boasted 
ttiat  their  country  was  the  favourite  land  of  the  Gods,  natarally 
boasted  also  that  they  were  its  original  inhabitants.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  amidst  historical  conjectures,  it  is  much  more  easy,  as  be 
himself  somewhere  expresses  it,  to  make  a  choice  than  to  establish 
a  distinction. 

Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  Latin  people  arose  from  an  intermixture  of 
the  Casci,  an  original  people  of  Italy,  allied  to  the  Oscans,  Opicans, 
and  probably  other  of  the  ancient  tribes,  with  the  Siculi,  a  Pelasgian 
race,  from  whom  the  civilization  of  the  people  was  derived.  He  re- 
marks that  the  words  house,  field,  plough,  to  plough,  wine,  oil^  milk, 
ox,  swine,  sheep,  apple,  and  words  which  concern  agriculture  and 
civilized  life,  agree  generally  in  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  objects 
which  belong  to  war  and  hunting,  are  designated  in  Latin  by  words 
not  allied  to  the  Greek.  Of  this  union  of  two  nations,  the  traditional 
union  of  ^neas  and  Latinus  appear  to  him  to  be  an  indication. 

We  shall,  in  our  next,  give  an  account  of  the  theory  which 
Niebuhr  now  holds,  (in  some  respects  different  from  that  given  in  his 
first  edition,)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  his  opinions  on  some  of 
the  points  of  internal  history. 

It  has  been  said,  we  understand,  in  some  journal,  for  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  seen  the  passage,  that  he  has  changed  his  opinions  on 
the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ;  and 
that  he  has  given  to  the  whole  work  an  aristocratic  character.  It 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  as  the  second  edition  is  not  in  every 
one's  hand,  that  this  assertion  must  have  been  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  his  book.  What  will  the  man  who  wrote  it  say  to  the  following 
passage,  which  may  be  useful  to  some  other  people  at  this  moment  1 

"  Every  Oligarchv  is  envious,  oppressive,  and  deaf  to  moderation  and 
prudence ;  not  that  this  peculiarity  adheres  merely  to  an  order  designated  by 
a  particular  name.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  Oligarchy, — ^under  the  canvas 
frock  of  the  peasant  of  Uri,  who  not  only  denies  to  his  neighbours,*  bow 
long  so  ever  their  forefathers  have  been  settled  in  the  canton,  the  higher 
privileges  of  participation  in  the  government,  but  robs  them  of  the  ordinary 
rights  which  they  have  long  enjoyed,t  and  under  the  satin  ttilar  of  tlie 
Venetian  nobile" — ^p  505.  2d  Edition. 

*  Beysassen — ^the  descendants  of  those  who  were  not  originally  members  of  the 
Republic. 

1 1  choose  this  example,  because  just  at  the  time  of  my  writing  it  has  become  a 
subject  of  conversation,  through  a  complaint  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons.-— Nu6uM*« 
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The  idea  on  which  this  little  work  is  founded,  is  excellent.  "  Any 
body,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ''  can  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  bat 
who  can  make  him  drink  ?"  Now,  this  is  a  plan  not  to  make  him 
drink, but  by  putting  the  water  before  him  in  an  attractive  manner,  by 
pouring  it  out  to  show  its  lucidity,  and  rattling  it  in  a  trough,  to  allore 

■ 

*  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,  bemg  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  the 
first  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  Popidar  Toys  and  Sports.  London. 
LoDgman.    18^.    3  to1s«  12mo. 
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him  by  its  agreeable  sight  and  well-known  sound.  Talk  to  a  child  of  cen- 
trifugal force  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  you  merely^ 
overwhelm  his  little  understanding  with  a  cart  load  of  words ;  but  speak 
of  his  sling,  and  the  attention  is  immediately  roused,  for  that  is  sonic-* 
thing  he  knows;  you  appeal  to  facts  that  must  necessarily  have  come 
within   his   observation,  and  he  can   follow  you   in   the  discussion. 
Moreover,  his  sling  and  his  other  playthings  have  always  appeared  to' 
him  in  the  shape  of  pleasure,  and  he  consequently  associates  the  idea 
of  gratification  with  the  subject  proposed.     But  this  decoy  is  only 
necessary  to  the  ill-trained  child,  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  much  to' 
unlearn,  and  has  lived  with  bad  teachers.     Nothing  can  be  more  true' 
than  that  the   acquisition  of  knowledge  is  delightful ;  and  it  is  as 
delightful  to  the  child  that  is  just  beginning  to  run^  as  the  philosopher 
who  grows  gi'cy  over  his  ponderous  folio.     The  apparent  contradiction 
of  the  fact  in  the  case  of  children,  arises  from  the  mistake  of  instruc-' 
tors,  who  fancy  they  are  communicating  ideas  when  they  biit  fill  ther 
ear  with  phrases.     The  grand  object  in  education,  and  it  is  all  done 
before  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  is  to  promote  inquiry  and  reflection. 
It  is  easy  by  showing,  or  sometimes  only  half  showing  phoenomena,  anrf 
their  causes,  to  rouse  the  curiosity ;  it  is  likewise  easy  to  teach  the  child 
to  cast  about  in  his  mind  to  discover  the  way  of  a  thing's  happening. 
At  first,  he  may  require  a  little  assistance ;  but  the  judicious  teacher' 
will  know  when  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and  when  to  stretch  out  a 
helping  hand.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  in  which  older 
boys  teach  younger   ones  to   swim.      Were  they  to  fling  the  little' 
urchin  into  the  water  as  he  is  flung  into  learning,  out  of  his  depth,  the 
experiment  would  quickly  be  terminated  by  a  resort  to  the  Humane 
Society.     But  there  is  no  Humane  Society  to  recover  the  suffocated 
and  drowning  senses  of  poor  lads,  who  are  choaked  by  the  garbage 
of  learning.     No :  the  young  swimmer  is  first  carefully  held  up  by 
the  chin,  until  he  feels  the  support  of  the  water,  and  has  learnt  to 
balance  himself,  and  produce  motion  by  the  use  of  his  arms  and  his 
logs.     And  not  until  he  not  only  is  able,  but  knows  that  he  isable^ 
does  his  teacher  cease  to  apply  his  hand,  either  to  his  breast,  his  chin, 
or  his  hair. 

When  we  have  said  above,  that  we  would  promote  inquiry  among 
children,  we  did  not  mean  that  they  should  be  induced  to  ask 
eternal  questions,  as  is  the  case  in  numerous  half-clever  families.  For 
no  thing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  faculties  of  a  child,  or  more 
minoying  to  adults,  than  the  unceasing — what  is  that?  why  is  that  I' 
and  how  is  that?  and  what  you  call  this  ?  of  children  who  are  taught 
always  to  ask  for  information  at  all  times,  and  who,  consequently, 
become  shallow  meddling  pretenders ;  and,  instead  of  being  taught 
to  reflect  and  invent,  and  to  pursue  a  train  of  inquiry,  are  never  capable 
of  any  reflection,  and  depend  entirely  upon  others  all  the  days  of  their 
lives.  The  excellence  of  all  Miss  Edgew6rth*s  plans  and  books  ol 
education  is,  that  they  are  designed  to  teach,  not  so  much  things,  as 
the  habit  of  inquiry  and  thought.  She  well  knows  that  knowledge  ie 
rapidly  acquired,  as  soon  as  the  appetite  is  excited  fov  it ;  the  difficulty 
is  so  to  nianage  the  first  communications,  as  to  make  the  child  feel  that  ' 
it  has  tafeted  of  knowledge;  for  the  fii*st  taste  has  the  effect,  that  the 
fir^^t  taste  of  human  bflood  is  said  to  have  upon  animals;  it  i^  6d  sweet 
and  gratifying  to  the  animal  palate,  that  they  then  go  about  ^eekingt 
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whom  they  may  devour,  and  thiuk  nothiDg  a  delicacy  that  does  not  fpo 
upon  two  legs. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  tnrns  the  grand  difference  hetween 
"  Philosophy  in  Sport  *'  and  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  similar 
in  kind.  In  <<  Harry  and  Lncy,*'  the  thing  is  taught  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  way  in  which  children  teach  themselves,  with  the  occa^ 
eional  assistance  of  adults ;  we  see  the  manner  in  which  thought  is 
created  and  pursued  with  them, the  train  of  association,  which  leads  to 
knowledge,  discovery,  and  invention.  This  is  a  spectacle  which,  while 
it  is  delightful  to  the  man,  interests  the  child  by  the  strongest  claimii 
upon  his  sympathy,  and  charms  him  by  communicating  informa- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  the  intelligence  is  cultivated,  and  at  the  same 
time,  but  quite  as  a  secondary  consideration,  that  knowledge  is  conr 
tributed.  It  is  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence,  whether  in 
'^  Harry  and  Lucy,*'  the  admirable  authoress  goes  the  whole  circle 
of  natural  philosophy,  or  the  whole  round  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
It  is  the  exercise  which  is  the  end,  and  not  the  quantity  of  ground 
traversed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Philosophy  in  Sp/Nrt 
teaches — he  sets  m^  2k\QcX\ixex,vr\\o  communicates  knowledge;  it  is 
true  that  the  children  are  somewhat  set  in  motion,  and  are  called 
upon  both  to  act  and  to  think,  but  it  is  at  the  bidding  of  another. 
So  that,  although  the  frowning  face  of  science  is  disguised  with  the 
cap  and  bells,  and  other  trappings  of  the  merry  Andrew ;  though  the 
lecturer  makes  as  if  he  were  aiming  at  nothing  but  drollery,  tumbling 
and  other  antics,  he  is  after  all  a  lecturer,  and  delivering  grave  mat- 
ters with  a  grinning  counteiiance.  This  is  all  very  well ;  something 
may  be  gained  by  it,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  '<  divine  **  mode  of 
instruction  pursued  by  the  most  excellent  of  women. 
■  We  have  a  further  objection  (strange  habit  of  criticism  we  have 
fallen  into  of  making  objections  where  we  intend  to  say  nothing  but 
praise ;  we  have  a  friend,  reader,  who,  though  we  believe  he  holds 
us  in  high  estimation,  he  is  the  last  man  on  earth  we  would  send  to 
for  a  character ;  he  is  fond  of  discussing  doubtful  points,  of  splitting 
hairs  and  defining  shadows,  so  that,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  great 
and  substantial  body  of  our  perfections,  he  would  instantly  turn  to  the 
settling  of  any  equivocal  points  about  us,  which  may  at  some  time  or 
other  have  excited  his  disquisitory  faculties ;  thus  his  auditor  would  leave 
the  self-*satisfied  orator  with  the  notion,  that  he  had  heard  a  very  inge- 
nious defence  of  a  very  bad  man,  an  impression,  of  course,  wholly 
erroneous  ;  this  is  a  very  long  parenthesis,  and  to  proceed :) — our  oIh 
jection  is,  that  the  merry  Andrew,  who  spins  his  top  and  flies  his  kite 
before  his  youthful  audience,  speaks  not  the  language  of  his  craft. 
However  droll  his  antics,  his  words  are  long  and  hard.  The  author, 
instead  of  explaining  his  tricks  in  the  common  language  of  conversa- 
tion, uses  his  terms  of  art ;  he  employs,  moreover,  a  sounding 
phraseology  neither  natural  nor  pleasing,  and  to  children  not  very  in- 
telligible. His  little  boys  speak  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  does,  not  per- 
haps as  he  writes,  but  as  he  would  talk  at  a  royal  society  tea  party  on  a 
Monday  evening.  By  the  sortes  virgiliams  shall  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  our  assertion  be  tried.  On  the  desk  before  us  lies  one  volume ;  and  on 
the  table  on  which  the  desk  stands,  the  other  two  are  scattered.  The 
volume  on  the  desk  is  taken  up,  and  on  looking  at  the  label  we  discern  it 
.  tP  he  the  first — now  for  the  lot*    Inasmuch  as  the  greatest  events  take 
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their  rise  from  small  ones,  and  that  which  is  called  chance  i«  but  the  regu- 
lar and  ordinary  operation  of  causes  whose  disposition  is  not  discerned 
by  the  human  eye,  so  has  a  little  arrangement  of  the  binder's  art  led  us 
to  open  at  the  204th  page;  for  between  that  and  the  205th  page  is 
interposed  a  bandj  indicating  the  middle  of  a  sheet,  and  by  its  bulk, 
thus  causing  the  volume  to  expand  more  easily  at  this  thaii  at  some 
other  points.  Beginning  at  the  top,  and  extending  half  way  dowli 
page  204,  will  be  found  this  passage: 

''  The  revolution  of  the  marble,  my  dear  boy,  is  brought  about  by  no  less 
than  three  forces  :  look  attentively  at  the  diagram,  and  you  will  easily  com- 
prehend my  explanation.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  tne  rectilinear  motion 
given  to  it  by  your  hand;  then  there  is  the  friction  of  the  ground ;  since. 
However,  this  latter  acts  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  merely  tends  to  lessen  or 
counteract  the  velocity  with  which  the  under  surface  proceeds,  and  conser 
quently  to  give  a  relatively  increased  progressive  motion  to  its  upper-  part ; 
then  comes  that  force  by  which  its  several  parts  cohere;  and  which  may  be 
represented  by  c  h  ;  so  that  the  two  forces  producing  the  revolution  of  thJe 
point  c,  are  justly  expressed  by  the  lines  c  g,  c  h  ;  but  these  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram;  the  point  will  therefore  move 
along  the  diagonal  c  e." 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  these  terms  are  defined;  so  they  are,  in  all 
books  of  science  ;  but  if  the  phoenomena  and  the  nomenclature  are  to 
be  learned  at  the  same  time,  the  plan  is  open  to  the  most  fatal  of  all 
objections.  But  they  are  not  defined,  at  least  not  generally,  and  they 
are  used  because  they  are  the  habitual  language  of  scientific  men, 
^mong  whom  we  are  certain  our  author  may  be  classed  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  try  the  divining  lots  again,  perhaps  we  might  prick  him  among 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  Though  doubtless,  any  of  thit 
learned  body  would  be  dreadfully  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  the 
fact  of  composing  a  book  for  children,  we  caii  tell  them,  that  they  are 
generally  much  less  usefully  employed  ;  that  their  ordinary  investiga- 
tions require  talent  of  a  much  more  common  kind ;  and  that  taking  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  a  mean  occupation,  and  it  being  allowed  that 
extremes  meet,  and  that  old  women  are  usually  set  to  take  care  of 
babies,  we  may  say  that  there  are  plenty  among  them  who,  if  they  can- 
not do  this,  can  do  nothing  else. 

But  now  for  the  merits  of  this  work:  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy are  well  illustrated  and  analysed  ;  the  writer  is  as  well  master 
of  his  sport  as  of  his  science,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  thkt  he  is 
a  lecturer,  he  lectures  uncommonly  well.  The  toys  and  games  are 
well  chosen  ;  the  author  has  very  extensive  reading,  and  is  stocked 
with  curious  information  ;  all  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  an  easy 
and  natural  manner.  Then  again,  some  of  his  characters  are  well 
conceived,  and  well  supported;  and  in  most  other  respects,  the  exe- 
cution may  be  said  to  be  good,  under  the  plan.  We  have  said  that 
the  idea  is  excellent,  and  we  repeat  it.  The  author  ought  to  have  a 
medal  for  that  alone. 

We  shall  now,  having  said  all  that  has  occurred  to  us,  bring  the 
wiiter  himself  into  court,  and  by  the  specimens  he  shall  produce, 
stand  or  fall.  A  few  extracts  will  probably  be  worth  more  than  all  we 
could  write  concerning  the  book  ;  but  it  is  odd,  that  this  is  a  truth  that 
never  occurs  to  a  writer  until  he  wants  an  introduction  for  the  passages 
he  is  about  to  quote. 
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First  of  all,  lot  us  introduce  to  our  readers  the  Rev.  Petdr  Twaddle- 
ton,  the  antiquary  of  the  piece,  who  relieves  the  severity  of  Mr.  Sey* 
mour's  instructions,  by  his  historical  and  etymological  information^ 
and  also  by  the  simplicity  of  his  character. 

"  The  Rev.  Peter  Twaddleton,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  for  we  must  introduce  him  in  due  form,  was  about  iifty-two 
years  of  age,  twenty  of  which  he  had  spent  at  Cambridge,  as  a  resident 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  He  had  not  possessed  the  vicarage  of  Overton 
above  eight  or  nine  years ;  and,  although  its  value  never  exceeded  a  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  a  year,  so  limited  were  his  wants,  and  so  fru^  his  habita, 
that  he  generally  contrived  to  save  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  income,  lit 
order  that  he  nrught  devote  it  to  puinposes  of  chanty  and  benevolence :  but 
bis  diarity  was  not  merely  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  heart;  distress  waa 
unknown  in  his  village ;  he  fed  the  hungry,  nursed  the  sicl:^  and  cheered  the 
unfortunate.  His  long  collegiate  residence  had  imparted  to  his  mind  several 
peculiar  traits,  and  a  certain  stiffness  of  address  and  quaintness  of  manner 
which  at  once  distinguished  the  recluse  from  the  man  of  the  world ;  in 
short,  as  Shakespeare  expresses  it,  *  he  was  not  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
men.'  His  face  was  certainly  the  very  reverse  to  every  thing  that  could  be 
considered  '  good-looking,'  and  yet,  when  he  smiled^  there  was  an  ani- 
mation that  redeemed  the  irregularity  of  his  angular  features ;  so  benevolent 
was  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
sentiment  of  respect  and  admiration  which  the  presence  of  a  superior  person 
is  wont  to  inspire :  but  his  superiority  was  rather  that  of  the  heart  than  of  the 
head ;  not  that  we  would  insinuate  any  deficiency  in  intellect,  but  that  hxs . 
moral  excellencies  were  so  transcendent  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  those 
mental  qualities  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  the  world.  He  enter- 
tained a  singular  aversion  to  the  mathematics,  a  prejudice  which  we  are 
inclined  to  refer  to  his  disappointment  in  the  senate-nouse ;  for,  although  he 
was  what  is  termed  at  Cambridge  a  '  reading'  man,'  after  all  his  exertions  he 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  '  wooden  spoon,'  an  honour  which  devolves 
upon  the  last  of  the  'Junior  optimes,'  Wnether  this  arose  from  any  delect 
in  his  bump  of  numbers  we  are  really  unable  to  state,  never  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  our  suspicions  by  a  manual  examination  of  his 
cranium.  He  was,  however,  well  read  in  the  classics,  and  so  devoted  to  the 
works  of  Virgil  that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  quoting  his  favourite 
poet;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  although  these  quotations  so  generally 
pervaded  his  conversation  as  to  become  irksome,  they  were  often  apposite, 
and  sometimes  even  witty.  He  had  a  happy  knack  of  applying  passives  in 
a  sense  of  which  the  poet  could  never  have  dreamt,  and  yet  so  pertinently, 
that  it  really  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  intended  for  the  occasions  on 
which  they  were  cited ;  but  notwithstanding  the  delight  which  he  ex- 
perienced m  a  lusus  verborum  in  the  Latin  language,  of  such  contradictory 
materiids  vras  he  composed,  that  his  antipathy  to  an  English  pun  was  so 
extravagant  as  to  be  truly  ridiculous.  This  peculiarity  has  been  attributed, 
but  we  speak  merely  from  common  report,  to  a  disgust  which  he  contracted 
for  this  species  of  spurious  wit,  during  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Jolmians,  a  race  of  students  who  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  identified 
with  the  most  profligate  class  of  punsters.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  person  who  resides  much  amongst  those  whp 
are  addicted  to  this  vice,  unless  he  quickly  takes  the  infection,  acquires  a  sort, 
of  constitutional  insusceptibility,  like  nurses  who  pass  their  lives  in  infected 
apartments  with  perfect  safety  and  impunity.  His  favourite,  and  we  might 
add  his  only  pursuit,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  profession,  was  the  study  of 
antiquities.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  o^ 
Antiquaries ;  had  coUected  a  very  tolerable  series  of  ancient  coins,  and  pos- 
Kcssea  sufficient  critical  acumen  to  distinguish  between  Attic  csrugo  and  . 
the  spurious  verdure  of  the  modern  counterfeit.     Often  had  he  undertaken 
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an  expedition  of  a  hundred  miles  to  inspect  the  interior  of  an  ancient  herrow« 
or  to  examine  the  mouldering  fragments  of  Bome  newly  discovered  moRument; 
indeed,  like  the  connoiseur  in  cheese,  blue-moula  and  ddcay  were  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  taste,  and  the  sure  passports  to  hi»  favour;  for  he 
despised  all  Itvtnff  testimony,  but  that  of  worms  and  maggots.  A  coin  with 
the  head  of  a  Uvirig  sovereign  passed  through  his  hands  with,  as  little  re* 
sistonce  as  water  through  a  sieve,  but  he  ^ra^)ed  the  head  of  an  Antonine  er 
Otho  with  insatiable  and  relentless  avance.  Mr.  Twaddleton'a  figipe  ex->. 
ceeded  the  middle  stature,  and  was  so  extremely  slender  aa  to  give  him  the 
air  and  appearance  of  a  very  tall  man.  He  was  usually  dressed  in  an  old-- 
fashioned suit  of  black  clotn,  consisting  of  a  single-breasted  coat,  wiih-  a 
standing  collar,  and  deep  cuffs',  and  a  flapped  waistcoat ;  but  so  awkwairdly 
did  these  vestments  conform  with  the  contour  of  his  person,  that  we  mig^t 
have  supposed  them  the  production  of  those  Laputan  tailors  who  wrought 
by  mathematical  principles,  and  held  in  sovereign  contempt  the  illiterate 
fashioners  who  deemed  it  necessary  to  measure  the  forms  of  tneir  customers; 
although  it  was  whispered  hj  some  of  the  loquacious  spinsters  in  the  village,, 
that  the  aforesaid  mathematical  artists  were  oetter  acquainted  with  the  angie^ 
of  the  Seven  Dials,  than  with  the  squares  of  the  west  end.  They  farUier 
surmised  that  the  vicar's  annual  journey  to  London,  which  in  truth  was 
undertaken  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  attending  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  Saint  George's  day,  was  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  recruiting  his  wardrobe.  If  the  coat,  with  its  straggling  and 
disproportioncd  suburbs,  possessed  an  amplitude  of  dimensions  which  ill 
accorded  with  the  slender  wants  of  his  person,  this  misapplied  liberality  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  rigid  economy  exhibited  va  the  Tietiter  part  of 
his  costume,  which  evidently  had  not  been  designed  by  a  contemporary 
architect ;  that  vestment  which  is  never  alluded  to  in  polished  society  but 
through  the  medium  of  ingenious  circumlocution,  stuck  as  closely  to  the 
part  it  was  destined  to  protect,  and  as  faithfully  represented  it,  as  we  most 
zealous  member  ever  adhered  to  the  interests  of  an  independent  borough. 
Not  so  his  shoes,  which,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  unwelcome  parasites, 
vulgarly  called  corns,  were  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  battledore  and  dift- 
played  such  an  unbecoming  quantity  of  leather,  that,  as  Ned  Hopkins,  a 
subaltern  wit  of  the  village  ale-house,  observed,  '  however  economical  their 
person  might  appear,  he  was  undoubtedly  supported  in  extravagance'  In  a 
village  like  Overton,  where  there  resided  no  less  than  soven  discontented  old 
maids,  this  joke  i^inst  the  vicar's  understanding  was  not  likely  to  be  loet ; 
nor  did  the  natural  association  between  tithes  and  '  corn-bags '  escape  the 
observation  of  Hopkins,  but  was  repeated  with  various  other  allusions  of 
equal  piauancy,  to  the*  no  small  annoyance  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and^ 
as  he  declared,  to  the  disparagement  of  his  cloth." — Vol.  i.  pp.  11 — 17. 

With  the  aid  of  the  vicar  of  Overton,  Mr.  Seymour,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  undertakes  the  task  of  philosophizing  the  sports  of  his 
children.     Mr.  Seymour  thus  explains  his  plana  to  the  vicar:-— 


>//.?  into  instruments  of  philosophical 
"  The  vicar  nodded  asseUt. 


€C 


Mr.  Seymour  proceeded.     '  In  the  first  place,  I  would,  mve  l3ie  boy  some 


demonstrate  the  three  grand  laws  of -motion  by  a  game  at  briT;  while  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  may  be  beautifully  exemplified  during 
a  game  of  marbles,  especially  that:  of  '  ring-taw :'  but  in  ofder  that  yon  may  . 
more  clearly  comprclKnd  the  capability  of  my  plauj  all<>w  n^  to  enumerate 
the  various  philosophical  principles  which  arc  involved  in  the  operation  df  t&c . 
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teyeral  more  popular  toys  and  sporta.  We  will  commence  with  tihe  ball ; 
which  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  elasticity,  as  it  leaps  ftom 
the  ground ;  of  rotatory  motion,  while  it  runs  along  its  surface ;  of  reflected 
motion,  and  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  as  it  rebounds  from  the 
wall;  and  of  projectiles,  as  it  is  whirled  through  the  air :  at  the  same  time 
the  cricket-bat  may  serve  to  explain  the  centre  of  percussion.  A  game  at 
marbles  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  purposes^  and  will  farther 
assist  us  in  conveying  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject  or  the  collision  of  ekutie 
and  non-elastic  bodies,  and  of  their  velocities  and  direction  after  impact.  The 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  may  be  explained  at  the  same  time.  The 
nature  of  elastic  springs  will  require  no  other  apparatus  for  its  elucidation 
than  the  numerous  leaping  frogs  and  cats  with  which  the  nursery  abounds. 
The  leathern  sucker  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  cohesion,  and  the  effect  of 
water  in  filling  up  those  inequalities  by  which  contiguous  surfaces  are  deprived 
of  their  attractive  power ;  it  will^  at  the  same  time^  demonstrate  the  nature 
of  a  vttcuvm,  and  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  squirt  will 
afford  a  farther  illustration  of  the  same  views^  and  will  furnish  a  practical 
proof  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  raising  a  column  of  water.  The 
theory  of  the  pump  will  necessarily  follow.  The  various  balancing  toys  will 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  point  of  suspension,  and  line  of 
direction :  the  see-saw>  rocking-horse,  and  the  operation  of  walking  on  stilts, 
will  here  come  in  aid  of  our  explanations.  The  sling  will  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  efiect  of  centrifugal  force  ;  the  top  and  tetotum  will  prove  the 
power  of  vertiginous  motion  to  support  the  axis  of  a  body  in  an  upright 
position.  The  trundling  of  the  hoop  will  accomplish  the  same  object.  The 
game  of  bilboquet,  or  cup  and  ball,  will  show  the  influence  of  rotatory 
motion  in  steadying  the  rectilinear  path  of  a  spherical  body>  wheuce  the 
theory  of  the  rifle  gun  may  be  deduced.  For  conveying  some  elementary 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  oscillation,  there  is  the  swing.  The  flight  of  the , 
arrow  will  not  only  elucidate  the  principles  of  projectiles,  but  will  explain  the 
force  of  the  air  m  producing  rotatory  motion  by  its  impact  on  oblique 
surfaces :  tiie  revolution  of  the  shuttlecock  may  be  shown  to  depend  upon 
the  same  resolution  of  forces.  Then  comes  the  kite^  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  amusing  of  all  the  j^astimes  of  youth :  its  ascent  at  once 
developes  the  theory  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  ex- 
plains various  subordinate  principles,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  subject.  The  theory  of  colours  may  be  pointed  out 
to  the  boy  as  he  blows  his  soap-bubbles ;  an  amusement  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  convince  him  that  the  air  must  exert  a  pressure  equally  in  all 
directions.  For  explaining  the  theory  of  sound,  there  are  the  whistle,  the 
humming-top,  the  whiz-gig,  the  pop-gun,  the  bull-roarer,  and  sundry  other 
amusements  well  known  in  the  play -ground  ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention,  at 
present,  to  enumerate  all  the  toys  whida  may  be  rendered  capable  of  affording 
philosophical  instruction;  I  merely  wish  to  convince  you  that  my  plan  is; 
not  quite  so  chimerical  as  you  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe.' 

"  '  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  vicar,  '  you  are  the  very  counterpart  of 
Cornelius  Scriblerus;  but  I  must  confess  that  your  scheme  is  plausible, 
very  plausible,  and  I  shall  no  longer  refuse  to  attend  to  you  in  the  progress 
of  its  execution. 

**  Cedo  equidem,  nee  nate,  tibi  comes  ire  recuso  -,* 

as  Virgil  has  it."— Vol.  i.  pp.  48—52. 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  Mr.  Seymour  takes  to  carry  his  plan 
into  execution,  we  give  the  discussion  of  the  sucker. 

*' '  Tom,  fetch  your  leathern  sucker.' 

"  *  John  is,  at  tnis  moment,  amusing  himself  in  the  garden  with  the  one 
which  I  brought  with  me  from  school,'  relied  Tom. 

"  *  Then  you  shall  construct  another  for  yourself.  Here  is  leather  and 
string.' 
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"  *  This  leather  is  too  stiff;  but  I  ntey^  perhaps  make  it. answer  the 
purpose  by  first  soaking  it/ 

"  Having  allowed  it  to  remain  in  water  for  a  sh<Nrt  time^  the  leather 
became  sufficiently  pliable  for  his  purpose;  he  therefore  cut  it  into  a  circular 
i^ape,  and  affixea  a  string  through  its  centre.  The  juvenile  party  now 
hastened  to  the  lawn^  and  having  once  again  dipped  hui  newly  constructed 
sucker  into  the  water,  the  ingenious  boy  placed  it  upon  a  stone,  pressed 
down  the  leather  with  his  foot,  and  succeeded  in  making  it  raise  die  weight. 
.  '^ '  Well  done,  my  boy.  Now,  then,  explain  the  reason  of  the  leadier'a 
adhesion  to  the  surface,  and  of  its  being  thus  capable  of  retaining  its  hold, 
notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  stone. 

"  '  In  the  &«t  jrtace,'  answered  Tom,  '  the  edges  of  the  wet  leather^ 
from  being  closely  pressed,  stuck  with  sufficient  firmness  to  the  rnnooth 
surface  of  the  stone,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  string,  as  I  pulled  it  upwards ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  hollow  was  formed  in  the  middle  pert  of  the 
leather ;  and,  as  that  hollow  place  cannot  contain  any  air,  it  is  called  a 
vacuum' 

"  *  Very  well,'  replied  his  father,/  so  far  you  are  right;  but  you  have 
not  informed  me  in  what  manner  a  vacuum  acts,  in  preventing  the  stone- 
from  quitting  the  leather.' 

•  '*  Mt  makes  it  adhere  to  it  by  some  kind  of  suction,  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  exactly  understand  the  subject.' 

"  ^  Then  let  us  proceed  cautiously  and  deliberately  in  the  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  said,  and  said  correctly,  that  the  edges  of  the 
leather  adhere  to  the  stone ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  power  to  which ' 
this  adhesion  is  to  be  referred?     I  perceive  you  are  puzzled  by  the  question  ; 
attend,  then,  to  my  explanation:  you  must  know  that  there  exists  a  tendency 
in  all  bodies  to  adhere  together,  provided  the  contact  of  their  surfaces  be  • 
sufficiently  perfect ;  this  property  is  termed  cohesion,  or  cohesive  attraction, 
from  the  Latin  word  cohaereo,  which  I  need  not  inform  you  signifies  to  - 
stick  together.    The  dry  leather  will  not  adhere  to  a  smooth  surface,  because 
in  that  case,  the  contact  cannot  be  rendered  sufficiently  p^ect ;  but,  when 
saturated  with  water,  the  interstices  of  the  leather  are  fiUed  with  that  fluid> 
and  the  inequalities  of   the  surface,    which  must  always  prevent  dose 
contact,  are  removed.     If  two  bodies,  when  placed  together,  be  hot  suffi- 
ciently smooth,  or  polished,  it  will  be  vain  to  make  any  attempt  to  produee 
their  cohesion ;  since  the  particles  will,  in  such  a  state,  touch  each  other 
only  in  a  few  points ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  carpenters,  when  they  intend 
to  glue  pieces  of  wood  together,  plane  the  surfaces  perfectly  smooth,  before 
they  apply  the  glue.' 

"  Tom  here  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  before  understood  the  reason 
of  the  leather's  adhesion  to  the  stone. 

"  '  Having  then  settled  this  point  to  your  satisfaction,'  continued  Mr. 
Seymour,  ^  let  us  proceed.  Your  idea  of  a  vacuum  being  framed  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  leather  is  perfectly  correct :  for,  as  you  draw  up  the 
central  part  by  the  string,  the  nollow  thus  produced  must  necessarily  be  a 
vacuum,  since  the  air  cannot  pass  through  the  leather  to  supply  it ;  in  this 
state,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  presses  upon  the  exterior  of  the  leather^ 
and  like  any  other  weight  prevents  its  rising  from  the  stone.' 

*'  Fanny  and  Louisa  here  expressed  some  surprise  on  hearing  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere;  the  former  observed,  that  she  did  not  feel  any 
pressure  from  it.  Their  father  explained  the  reason  of  their  not  being 
conscious  of  the  weight  by  informing  them  that  their  bodies  contained  air, 
which,  by  its  elasticity,  counteracted  the  pressure  from  without;  but  that, 
if  it  were  possible  to  remove  all  the  air  which  the  body  contained,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  counteracted;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  we  should  be  crushed  to  atoms  by  its  weight,  which  had  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  poun£  upon  every  square 
inch  of  surface,  or,  as  much  as  forty  thousand  pounds  upon  the  body  of  4 
roan  of  ordinary  size. 
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"  '  Until  your  explanation/  said  Tom^  '  I  really  believed  that  the  leather 
adhered  to  tne  stone  by  some  kind  of  suction,  just  as  the  back  of  my  hand 
adheres  to  my  lips^  whenever  I  place  it  to  my  mouthy  and  draw  in  my 
breath/ 

"  Mr.  Seymour  here  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  son  was  even  yet  a 
perfect  master  of  the  subject :  he  told  him  that  there  was  no  such  operati<m' 
m  nature  as  suction ;  that  it  was  merely  a  popular  term  to  denote  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  a  vacuum.  ^  Your  hand/  said  he,  '  adheres  to  your  mouthy ' 
in  consequence  of  your  forming  a  vacuum  within  it,  by  forcibly  dravring  in 
your  breath,  and  the  resistance  which  is  opposed  to  its  removal,  ariaea 
entirely  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  Many  are  the  etfeets 
which  may  be  explained  upon  a  similar  princinle.  I  dare  say  yod  well 
remember  the  astonishment  which  vou  expressea  at  the  force  with  which 
the  limpets  attached  themselves  to  the  rocks.' 

^'  *  O  yes,  papa/  exclaimed  Louisa,  ^  I  well  remember,  when  we  walked 
on  the  sea-shore,  that,  on  first  touching  the  limpets,  they  appefured  loose 
aiid  moveable,  but  before  I  had  time  to  remove  them  they  fastened  them- 
selves as  firmly  as  though  they  had  been  a  part  of  the  rock  upon  which  they 
were  fixed ;  how  could  that  happen  ?  ' 

**  Mr.  Seymour  replied  that  these  sea-insects  possessed  the  power  of  con« 
verting  their  whole  bodies  into  suckers;  and  he  informed  them,  that  many 
other  animals  are  endowed  with  a  similar  faculty.  He  instanced  the  claws 
of  the  pplypus,  which  were  furnished  with  many  such  suckers,  bv  means  of 
which  tlie  animal  is  enabled  to  hold  to  whatever  it  attaches  itself  with  very 
considerable  force. 

*'  *  Have  ycu  never  obcerved,'  asked  Mr.  Seymour,  *  the  security  and 
ease  with  which  flies  frequently  walk  upon  a  smooth  wall,  or  a  plane  of 
glass,  or  even  along  the  ceding,  with  their  bodies  downard  ?  ' 

"  '  To  be  sure,  replied  Tom ;  *  but  are  not  their  legs  provided  with 
some  sticky  matter,  wnich  enables  them  to  preserve  themselves  from  falling  ? ' 

"  That  is  a  popular  error,  my  dear ;  the  fact  is,  that  their  feel  are 
provided  with  little  cups,  or  suckers,  which  they  alternately  exhaust  and 
fill  with  air;  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  walk  in  every  position^ 
over  the  most  slippery  surfaces.  In  like  manner,  the  walrus,,  or  seal, 
a  painting  of  which  you  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Panorama  of 
Spitzbergen,  is  capable  of  climbing  the  masses  of  slippery  ice  with  perfect 
security. 

'^  At  this  moment,  Tom's  stone  fell  from  the  sucker.  Louisa  enquired  how 
it  could  have  happened. 

"  '  The  circumstance  is  easily  to  be  explained,'  said  her  father.  '  The 
atmosphere,  by  its  pressure,  ultimately  forced  its  way  through  the  edges  of 
the  sucker;  its  interior,  therefore,  became  filled  with  air,  and  it  conse* 
quently  balanced  the  external  weight,  which  had  before  confined  it.' 

"  '  I  think,'  said  the  vicar, '  that  Tom  must  now  surely  understand  the 
theory  of  the  leathern  sucker;  what  say  you,  my  boy?  Cannot  you  exclaim 
with  Persius,  '  Intus  et  in  cute  novi.* 

"  *  Which  I  suppose,*    observed   Mr.  Seymour,    '  you  would  construe,  > 
^  Well  do  1  know  the  nature  of  the  cavity y  and  the  operation  of  the  UaihcrJ  " 
^Vol.  ii.  27—33. 

A  very  good  illustration  both  for  the  author  and  for  us,  is  the 
soap'lfubble, 

^^ '  Tom,'  said  his  father,  '  bring  me  a  saucer  with  some!  hot'  water ;  a; 
piece  of  soap,  and  a  tobacco-pi^  I  have  promised  to  teach  John  the  art  of 
blowing  soap-bubbles.' 

^'  Tom-  immediately  proceeded  to  execute  his'  commission,  and  shortly 
rejoined  the  party  on  the  lawn,  bringiiig  with  him  all  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  buoble^blowing.  John,  uiSdor  the  direction  of  his  brother,  maAe 
the  lather :  and  Mr.  SeymdUr,  turning '  towards  the  elder  children,  asked  < 
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them  whether  they  understood  the  philosophy  g£  the  operation  they  had  jiist 
witnessed;  they  were, however,  unahle  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer,  and 
their  father  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  *  Most  liquids,  hy  agitation,  exhihit  the  appearance  of  froth,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  me  air  in  small  buhhles,  which  had  been  forced 
into  them  by  the  operation.  If,  however,  the  liquid  be  viscid  and.tenacious, 
like  soap  and  water,  the  air  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  the  mass,  producing 
the  appearance  which  is  commonlv  called  lather,' 

"  Louisa  here  enquired  '  whetner  the  air  did  not  escape  with  niore  or  less 
readiness,  according  to  the  de^ec  of  resistance  it  met  with  in  the  liquid.' 

"  '  I  thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Seymour,  *  for  having  so  kindly  assisted  me  in 
the  explanation.' 

"  Louisa  smiled  at  this  mark  of  her  father's  ayj)robation,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
proceeded, — '  It  is  on  that  very  account,  that  spurit,  after  it  has  been  shaken, 
so  soon  regains  its  transparency  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  light- 
ness of  that  fluid,  and  the  little  cohesion  which  subsists  between  its 
particles,  the  air  makes  a  rapid  escape.  In  like  manner  we  may  account  for 
the  spongy  appearance  which  gives  such  superiority  to  our  bread;  in  that 
case,  the  air  disengaged  during  the  fermentation  of  the  dough  cannot  escape 
through  so  viscid  a  mass ;  it  therefore  remains,  and  thus  produces  the  eyes 
or  bubbles,  which  you  may  always  observe  in  every  well-baked  loaf.' 

^'  ^  See,  papa,'  exclaimed  Tom, '  the  bubbles  which  John  has  blown  in  the 
lather,  are  not  round,  but  angular  figures — they  appear  to  be  like  the  hex-* 
agons  which  we  used  to  cut  out  for  our  papyro^lastics,' 

^^ '  They  are  certainly  hexagonical,'  repHed  Mr.  Seymour  ;  *  and  the  form 
arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  bubbles  upon  each  other.  The  same  appear- 
ance is  to  be  seen  in  the  pith  of  vegetables,  when  examined  by  the  micro* 
scope,  and  is  the  result  of  the  general  re-action  of  the  solid  parts,  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  honey-comb.' 

"  ^  I  thought,  papa,'  said  Louisa,  '  that  the  form  of  the  cells  in  the  honey- 
comb was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  skill  of  the  bee.' 

^^  *  That  is  a  very  general  opinion,  but  it  is  not  correct ;  it  is  now  aciaiow-i 
ledged  by  philosopners  to  be  the  effect  of  the  mechanicallaws  which  influ- 
ence the  pressure  of  cylinders  composed  of  soft  materials ;  the  nests  of  solitaigr 
bees  are  uniformly  circular ;  and  the  cells  of  the  pith  of  wood  are  only  kexa^ 
gonical  in  the  central  parts ;  towards  the  extremity,  where  there  is  but  little 
pressure,  they  are  circular.  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  tiie 
same  fact  in  the  berries  of  a  lobster ;  but  let  us  proceed  to  blow  some  bubbtefl« 
Plunge  the  bowl  of  the  tobacco-pipe  into  the  lather.' 

*'  Tom  obeyed  his  father's  directions,  and  blowing  through  the  stem, 
produced  a  bubble. 

'^ '  See,  see,*  cried  Louisa,  ^  what  a  beautiful  babble !  but  there  ia  a  qiian* 
tity  of  soap  hanging  to  its  under  part.* 

'^ '  I  wOl  take  it  off  with  my  finger,*  said  Mr.  Seymour. 
" '  There  it  goes !  *  exdaimed  Tom. 

"  '  What  beautiful  colours  it  displays  !*  as  bright  and  as  gaudy  aa  thoae  of 
the  rwnbow,*  observed  his  sister. 
'^ '  It  has  burst !'  cried  Louisa. 

*'  ^  Ah !  my  dear  children,*  murmured  the  vicar,  with  an  air  of  pensive 
gravity,  '  Tenues  secessit  in  aurtu,^  as  the  poet  has  it.  Even  thus  is  it  with  all 
the  full-blown  bubbles  of  our  £uiey,  raised  by  iSke  breath  of  Hope ;  the 
moment  they  appear  liiost  vivid  and  promising  to  our  imagination,  they 
*  vanish  into  air,  mto  thin  air,*  like  the  gaudy  and  unsubstantifil  seap-bubfale 
you  have  just  witnessed;  but  proceed  to  blow  another.* 

^^ '  There  is  one  !*  exclaimed  Louisa ;  '  see,  it  is  of  an  oblong  ahape,  like 
an  egg! — ^there  it  goes, — ^but  I  dedaxe  it  is  now  perfectly^  round  lln^wbat 
can  be  the  reason  of  its  changing  its  figure?  * 

'^ '  I  am  gl&d  you  have  adked  that  question,  because  my  answer  wiU  serve 
to  illustrate  an  importAnt  property  of  Air,  and  which,  indeed,  is  oom'mbni^^ 
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all  fiuicb.  While  the  upper  part  of  the  hubble  was  attached  to  the  bowl  ctf 
the  pipe,  its  gravity  being  resisted,  drew  it  into  an  elliptical  form ;  but  the 
instant  it  was  detached,  the  contained  air  pressed  equally  in  all  directions^ 
and  the  bubble  in  consequence  became  a  perfect  sphere.* 

'^ '  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  mean  '  by  pressing  equally  in  all 
directions.' ' 

"  '  The  expression  is  surely  sufficiently  intelligible.  Did  you  not  learn  in 
oiu:  conversation  of  yesterday,  that  air  has  weight,  and  exerts  a  pretmre  tS$ 
much  upwards  as  downwards  and  laterally  ?  Were  this  not  the  cue,  hoif 
could  the  air  in  the  interior  of  our  bodies  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  at^ 
mosphere  P  The  form  of  the  bubble  proves  the  same  fact  in  a  different  way; 
for,  had  the  air  in  its  cavity  pressed  more  in  any  one  direction  than  in  another^ 
the  bubble  could  not  have  been  rounds  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  sphere.* 

^' '  What  are  you  musing  about  ?'  cried  the  vicar,  who  had  observed  the 
attention  of  the  l>oy  rivetted  upon  the  bowl  of  the  tobacco-pipe :  '  I  am  sUre, 
£rom  your  countenance,  that  some  circumstance  is  puzzling  you.* 

" '  You  are  right,  my  dear  sir ;  I  was  just  tnen  thinking  how  it  can 
potsibly  happen,  that  the  bubble  should  not  have  a  hole  in  its  upper  part ; 
for,  while  I  am  blowing  it  up,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  communication 
between  my  mouth  aud  its  interior,  or  else  how  could  the  air  pass  into  it  ?' 

^' '  True,*  said  his  father ;  '  but  the  act  of  throwing  it  off  from  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe  will  unite  this  breach  ;  for  there  exists  a  strong  cohesive  attrac- 
tion between  the  attenuated  particles  of  the  lather;  you  will,  therefore; 
perceive  that,  on  this  account,  the  bubble  will  be  more  readily  and  securely^ 
separated  by  a  lateral  than  a  perpendicular  motion  of  the  pipe.* 

**  *  I  wish,*  said  Tom,  *  that  I  could  discover  some  method  of  preventingi 
their  bursting  so  soon,  for  there  is  scarcely  time  to  examine  them  before  they 
vanish.    AVhat  can  be  the  cause  of  their  snort  duration  ?* 

"  *  Consider,  my  dear  boy,  the  frailty  of  their  structure,  and  I  think  that 
the  precarious  tenure  of  their  existence  will  cease  to  astonish  you ;  indeed^ 
the  wonder  is,  that  they  should  endure  so  long.  The  film,  of  which  they 
oonsist,  is  inconceivably  thin,  so  that  the  slightest  impulse  will  be  apt  to 
rupture  them ;  besides  which,  there  must  be  a  considerable  evaporation  goin^ 
OB  from  their  surface,  while  the  contraction  of  the  contained  air,  from  change 
of  temperature,  must  also  tend  to  limit  their  duration.  You  must  likewise 
remember  that  the  soap-lather  will  have  a  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the 
depending  part  of  the  bubble,  and^  consequently,  by  quitting  the  upper  por- 
tion, to  render  it  of  still  greater  tenuity.  This  last  effect  might,  perhaps, 
be  obviated,  in  some  measure^  by  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  bubble 
around  its  axis ;  but  this,  again,  would  accelerate  the  evaporation ;  which,,, 
after  all,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  shortness  of  its  duration :  so  that,  unless 
tlds  latter  effect  could  be  remedied,  I  despair  of  suggesting  any  expedient  by 
which  the  frail  existence  of  our  airy  structure  could  be  protracted.  Ypu 
must,  therefore,  seek,  from  a  succession  of  bubbles,  the  prolongation  of  an 
amusement  which  no  single  one  can  afford  you.' — ^Vol.  ii.  49 — 56. 

The  hellow8y  though  no  toyy  are  well  used  at  p.  61.  vol.  ii. 

"  '  If  that  be  your  belief,'  said  Mr.  Seymour,  '  I  will  not  lose  a  moment 
inputting  your  Knowledge  to  the  test. — Tom,  do  you  run  into  the  house^ 
and  fetch  hither  the  kitchen  bellows.' 

''  The  bellows  were  produced,  and  Louisa,  having  been  desired  by  her 
father  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  received  and  expelled  the  air, 
proceeded  as  follows :  '  Upon  raising  the  upper  from  the  under  board,  the 
interior  space  of  the  bellows  is  necessarily  mcreased,  and  immediately  sup- 
plied with  an  additional  quantity  of  air,  which  is  driven  into  it  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere ;  when,  oy  pressing  down  the  upper  board,  it  is  again 
expelled  through  the  iron  tube  or  nosle.' 

'^ '  To  be  sure,'  said  Tom,  ^  in  the  same  manner  that  the  water  was 
c^qpelled  from  my  squirt,  when  I  pushed  down  the  handle.' 
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"  '  So  far  you  are  quite  correct,'  said  Mr.  Seymour ;  '  but  you  hav« 
not  yet  told  us  the  use  of  the  hole  in  the  under-boardj  and  which  is  covered^ 
as  you  perceive^  with  a  movable  flap  of  leather :  it  is  termed  a  yalve,  oi; 
'  wind-clap** 

"  '  That/  replied  Tom,  '  is  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  air,  when  we 
raise  up  the  board/ 

"  '  Exactly  so ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing  out  again,  when 
you  press  it  down.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  this  con- 
trivance,  because,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  its  i^ction  will  teach  you  the 
general  nature  of  a  valve.  Without  it,  the  operation  of  filling  the  bellows 
with  air,  would  have  been  so  tedious  as  to  have  destroyed  the  utility  of  the 
instrument ;  for  the  air  could,  in  that  case,  have  only  found  admission* 
through  the  nosle,  and  that,  again,  would  have  been  attended  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  drawing  smoke  and  other  matter  into  its  cavity ;  when, 
however,  you  raise  up  the  board,  the  air,,  by  its  external  pressure,  opens  the 
wind-clap  inwards,  and  thus  finds  an  easy  entrance  for  itself ;  and.wnen  youi 
press  the  board  downwards,  the  air,  thus  condensed,  completely  shuts  the 
valve,  and  its  return  through  that  avenue  being  prevented,  it  rusnes  through 
the  tube.* 

''  The  children  were  much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  this  invention,: 
and  Tom  inquired  of  the  vicar  who  first  thought  of  it. 

'' *  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,*  replied   Mr.  Twaddleton,  'that  Ana«> 
charsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  about  six: 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  invented  the  bellows,  as  well  as  the  anchor,  and 
potter's  wheel;  but,*  he  added,  '  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  trudi: 
of  this  statement.    The  bellows,  however,  were  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks; 
and  the  great  poet  Virgil  alludes  to  them  in  his  fourth  Georgic  :* 

'  Alii  taurinis  foUibas  auras 

Accipiunt  redduntque.*  " — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  61 — 6S. 

We  shall  next  quote  the  author's  account  of  rockets.     It  cofitaius' 
information  on  a  popular  subject,  and  we  believe  the  explanation  is. 
not  found  in  the  juvenile  library ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  expressed  in  a 
very  popular  manner. 

^' '  Are  those  paper  cylinders,  with  long  sticks^  rockets  ?*  inquired  Tom.   ' 

" '  They  are ;  and  if  you  will  attend  to  me,  I  will  explain  the  principle  of . 
their  construction.    They  have  ever  been  considered  as  holding  the  first  place 
amongst  single  fire-works,  and  deservedly  so ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
splendid  appearance  they  present  when  fired  by  themselves,  but  from  their  " 
extensive  application  in  increasing  the  beauty  of  other  exhibitions.    The  * 
rocket,  you  perceive,  consists  of  a  strong  paper  cylinder,  which  is  filled  with 
a  suitable  composition ;  it  is  crowned  with  a  head,  or  'pot/  as  it  is  tedmi- 
cally  termed,  charged  with  various  materials,  which  throw  out  sparks,  stars, 
and  other  decorations,  as  soon  as  it  takes  fire  in  the  air,  after  the  Dody  of  the  . 
rocket  has  been  consumed.     You  ma^  observe  that  the  head  is  made  to  ter- 
minate in  a  point,  which  greatly  facihtate^  its  passage  through  the  air.     Tlie 
whole  is  affixed  to  a  straight  stick,  which,  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  makes  it 
turn  towards  that  side  to  which  it  is  inclined,  and  consequently  causes  the 
rocket  to  ascend  in  a  straight  line.' 

"  '  But,  papa,'  observed  Louisa,  '  all  the  rockets  have  not  straight  rpds  ; 
see,  there  is  one  with  a  crooked  stick.' 

"  '  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  rocket  to  ascend  in  the  form  of  a 
screw:  the  first  effect'of  the  bent  rod  will  be  to  make  the  rocket  incline 
towards  that  side  to  which  it  is  bent;  but  its  centre  of  gravity  bringing  it 
afterwards  into  a  vertical  situation,  the  result  of  these  two  opposite  efiS)rtB  will  ' 
be,  that  the  rocket  wiU  ascend  in  a  zig-zag  or  spiral  form.^    In  this  case,  how-   \ 
ever,  since  it  displaces  a  greater  volume  of  air,  and  describes  a  longer  line,  it 
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will  n6t  ascend  so*  high  as  if  it  had  been  impelled  in  a  straight  direction  ;  | 

but  I  think  you  will  admit  tliat^  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  this  motion, 
it  produces  a  very  agreeable  efiect/ 

*'  *  And  what  causes  the  rocket  to  ascend  into  the  air  ?'  asked  Tom. 

"  '  That  is  a  question  much  more  readily  asked  than  answered,'  replied 
Mr.  Seymour :  ** '  it  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several 
most  distinguished  philosophers.  I  shall  first  describe  to  you  the  theory  of 
Desaguliers.  He  says,  *  Let  us  suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  rocket  were 
inflamed,  and  that  there  were  not  any  vent  for  the  fire ;  the  consequence 
would  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burst  in  the  weakest  part ;  or,  if  .all 
the  parts  were  equally  strong,  and  able  to  sustain  the  impulse  of  the  fire,  that 
the  rocket  would  burn  out  without  any  motion.  Now,  as  the  force  is  equal 
in  all  directions,  suppose  its  action  downwards,  or  that  upwards,  sufficient  to 
lift  forty  pounds ;  as  these  forces  are  equal,  but  their  directions  contrary, 
they  will  destroy  each  other's  action.  In  the  next  place,  imagine  the  rocket 
opened  at  the  choak ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  action  of  the  fiame  down- 
wards is  taken  away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  forty  pounds  acting 
upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  stick  or  rod  to  whicn  it  is  attached. 
We  accordingly  find  that  if  the  composition  of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  so  as 
not  to  give  an  impulse  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and  its  stick,  it 
does  not  rise  at  all;  or  if  the  composition  be  slow,  so  that  a^small  part  of  it 
only  kindles  at  first,  the  rocket  will  not  rise.'  Dr.  Hutton  explains  the  phe« 
nomenon  in  somewhat  difierent  a  manner.  He  says,  '  that  at  the  moment 
wiien  the  powder  begins  to  inflame,  its  expansion  produces  a  torrent  of  elastic 
fliud,  which  acts  in  every  direction ;  that  is,  against  the  air  which  opposes  its  ■ 
escape  from  the  cartridge,  and  against  the  upper  part  of  the  rocket ;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  more  considerable  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  elastic  fluid  issues  through 
the  neck  of  the  rocket  to  throw  itself  downwards,  and  therefore  the  rocket 
ascends  by  the  excess  of  the  one  of  these  forces  over  the  other.' 

"  Tom  observed,  that  he  thought  Dr.  Hutton's  explanation  more  simple 
and  plausible,  than  that  of  Desaguliers. 

*' '  Dr.  Hutton  adds,'  continued  Mr.  Seymour,  '  that  the  rocket  could 
not  rise  unless  a  sufficient  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  were  produced,  and  hence 
arose  the  expedient  of  piercing  the  rocket  with  a  conical  hole,  so  as  to  make 
the  composition  burn  in  conical  strata,  which,  having  much  greater  surface, 
produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  and  elastic  fluid.  Widi- 
out  such  a  contrivance,  the  composition  would  inflame  only  in  circular  coats 
of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  rocket ;  and  experience  has  shewn  that  tlus 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.' " — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  95 — 99. 

To  the  third  volume  are  appended  a  considerable  body  of  notes  to 
our  taste ;  we  confess  they  are  pleasanter  pastime  than  the  text.  They 
contain  some  little  curiosities  in  science,  which  it  will  give  pleasure  to 
most  of  our  readers  to  peruse ;  we  shall  therefore  quote  two  or  three 
of  them. 

In  the  text,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  temple  of  Flora  is  described. 
It  is  situated  in  Mr  Seymour^s  grounds,  and  the  flowers  planted  about 
it  are  so  selected,  that  a  consultation  of  them  will  serve  instead  of  a 
clock.  This  ingenious  device  is  founded  on  the  information  contained 
in  the  following:  note. 

"  The  Horologe  of  Flora  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
thought  and  expression.  '  Dedi  tibi  herbas  horarum  indices ;  et  ut  ne  sole 
quidem  oculos  tuos  a  terra  avpces,  heliotropium  ac  lupinum  circumaguntur 
cum  illo.  Cur  etiam  altius  spectas,  ipsumque  coelum  scrutatis  }  Habes  ante 
pedes  tuos  ecce  Vergilias.' — Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  27. 

^'  Linnaeus  enumerates  forty-six  flowers  which  possess  this  kind  of  sensi- 
bility.   The  following  are  a  few  of  them,  with  their  respective  hours  of  rising 
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and  setting,  as  the  Swedish  naturalist  terms  them.  He  divides^  them  into 
meteoric  flowers,  which  less  accurately  ohserve  the  hour  of  unfolding,  but  are 
expanded  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  cloudiness,  moisture^  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

"  2d.  Tropical  flowers,  which  open  in  the  morning,  and  close  before  even- 
ing every  day ;  but  the  hour  of  the  expanding  becomes  earlier  or  later,  as  th« 
length  of  the  day  increases  or  decreases. 

"  3d.  Equinoctial Jlowers,  which  serve  for  the  construction  of  Flora's  dial, 
since  they  open  at  a  certain  and  exact  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  the  most  pwrt 
close  at  another  determinate  hour :  for  instance,  the  Leontpdon  Taraxacum, 
dandelion,  opens  at  5 — 6,  closes  at  8 — 9 ;  Hieracium  Pilosellay  mouse-ear 
hawkweed,  opens  at  8,  closes  at  2 ;  Tragopogon  pratensis,  yellow,  ffoat's-beard> 
opens  at  sunrise,  and  shuts  at  noon  with  such  regularity,  that  me  husband- 
man  who  adopts  it  as  the  signal  of  dinner-time  need  not  fear  to  have  his 
pudding  too  much  or  too  little  boiled ;  Sonchus  Icevis,  smooth  sow-thistle> 
opens  at  5,  closes  at  11 — 12;  Lactuca  sativa,  cultivated  lettuce,  opens  at  7, 
closes  at  10  ;  Tragopogon  Uiteum,  yellow  goat's-beard,  opens  at  3— r5,  closes 
at  9 — 10  ;  Lapsana,  nipplewort,  opens  at  5—6,  closes  at  10 — 11 ;  Nymphosa 
alba,  white  water-lily,  opens  at  7,  closes  at  5 ;  Papaver  nudicaule,  naked 
poppy,  opens  at  5,  closes  at  7 ;  Hemerocallis  fvlva,  tawny  day-lily,  opens  at  5, 
closes  at  7 — 8 ;  Convolvulus,  opens  at  5 — 6 ;  Malva,  mallow,  c^ns  at  9—10, 
closes  at  1 ;  Arenaria  purpurea,  purple  sandwort,  opens  at  9 — 10,  closes  at 
2 — 3  ;  AnagaUis,  pimpernel,  opens  at  7 — 8  ;  Portulaca  horiensis,  guden  jjur- 
slain,  opens  at  9 — 10,  closes  at  11 — 12;  Dianthus  prolifer,  proliterQUS  pink, 
opens  at  8,  closes  at  1 ;  Cichoreum,  succory,  opens  at  4—5 ;  Hypochari^,  opens 
at  6 — 7,  closes  at  4 — 5 ;  Crepis,  opens  at  4 — 5,  closes  at  10 — 11 ;  Picris,  opens 
at  4 — 5,  closes  at  12 ;  Calondula  Africana,  opens  at  7,  closes  at  3—4,  &c."— 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

''  *  Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell. 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie, 
Are  sweet  remembrancers  who  tell 
How  fast  the  winged  moments  fly,*  ** 

We  have  in  the  extract,  which  relates  to  the  sucker ^  extracted  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  a  superstruction  on  the  following  note.  The 
fact,  that  flies  walk  on  the  ceilings,  and  up  perpendicular  walls  and 
windows,  by  exhausting  the  atmosphere  from  under  their  feet  at  every 
step,  is  thus  supported. 

*^  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Everard  Home  for  a  description  of  that  peculiar 
structure,  by  which  several  species  of  animals  are  enabled  to  sustain  their 
bodies  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity.  His  first  paper  upon  this  subject 
is  published  in  the  106th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  whkJi 
he  says,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  animal,  larger  than  the  house-fly,  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  such  a  power,  so  as  to  admit  of  examination,  until 
Sir  Joseph  Bank  smentioned  that  the  lacerta  gecko,  a  species  of  lizard,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Java,  comes  out  of  an  evening  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  walks  down  the  smooth,  hard,  andpolished  cmnam  walls,  in  search 
of  the  flies  which  settle  upon  them,  and  which  are  its  natural  £ood>  and  then 
runs  up  again  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Sir  Joseph,  while  atBatavia,  amused 
himself  with  catching  this  animal,  by  standing  close  to  the  waU^  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  lizard,  with  a  long  flattened  pole,  which  being  made  suddenly 
to  scrape  the  surface  of  the  wall,  knocked  the  animal  down.  He  presented 
Sir  Everard  with  a  specimen,  weighing  five  ounces  and  three  quarters,  avoir- 
dupois, which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  mechanism  by  which  the 
feet  of  this  animal  can  keep  their  hold  of  a  smooth,  hard,  perpendicular  wall, 
and  carry  up  so  large  a  weight  as  that  of  its  body. 

''  The  foot  has  five  toes,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which,  except  that  of  the 
thumb,  is  a  very  sharp  and  much  curved  claw ;  on  the  under  surface  of  each 
toe  are  sixteen  transverse  sHts,  leading  to  so  many  cavities  or  pockets,  the 
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depth  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  slit  that  fonoB  the  orifiee  ; 
they  all  (^n  forwards^  and  the  external  edge  of  each  opening  Is  serrated^ 
like  the  teeth  of  a  small-toothed  comh.  The  cavities^  or  pockets^  are  lined 
with  a  cuticle,  and  the  serrated  edges  are  also  covered  with  it.  The  structure 
just  described  is  supplied  with  various  muscles,  whose  action  is  to  draw  down 
the  claw^  open  the  orifices  of  the  pockets,  and  turn  down  the  serrated  edges 
upon  the  surface  on  which  the  animal  stands.  Upon  examining  attentively 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  toes,  when  the  pockets  are  closed.  Sir  Everard 
Home  was  struck  with  their  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the 
echineis  remora,  or  sucking  fish,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  shark,  or 
to  the  bottom  of  diips ;  and  it  consequently  suggested  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining, from  an  examination  of  this  latter  apparatus,  much  useful  informa- 
tion which  might  be  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  lizard ;  more  especially 
as  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so  much  larger  in  size,  and  more 
within  the  reach  of  anatomical  examination. 

'*  The  surface  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  this  fish,  fitted  for  adhesion,  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
animal ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  loose,  moveable  edge,  capable  of  ap- 
plving  itself  closely  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  placed ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
wnen  the  external  edge  is  so  applied,  and  the  cartilaginous  plates  are  raised 
up,  the  interstices  must  become  so  many  vacua,  and  the  serrated  edge  of  each 
plate  will  keep  a  sufiicient  hold  of  the  substance  on  which  it  rests  to  retain  it 
m  that  position,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  water,  without 
a  continuance  of  muscular  exertion.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
sucking  fish  is  produced  by  so  many  vacua  being  formed  through  an  apparatus 
worked  by  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  animal,  and  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding water. 

^*  From  the  similarity  of  the  mechanism  of  the  under  surface  of  the  toes 
of  the  lacerta  geckoy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  the  same :  but  as  in  the  one  case  the  adhesion  is  to  take  place  under 
water,  and  is  to  continue  for  longer  periods,  the  means  are  more  simple ;  in 
the  other,  where  the  mechanism  is  to  be  employed  in  air,  under  greater  dis- 
advantages with  respect  to  gravity,  and  is  to  last  for  very  short  periods,  and 
then  immediately  afterwards  be  renewed,  a  more  delicate  structure  of  parts, 
a  greater  proportional  depth  of  cavities,  and  more  complex  muscular  structure 
become  necessary. 

Having  ascertained  the  principle  on  which  an  animal  of  so  large  a  size  as 
the  lacerta  gecko  is  enabled  to  support  itself  in  its  progressive  motion  against 
gravity.  Sir  E.  Home  felt  himself  more  competent  to  inquire  into  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  common  fly  is  enabled,  vnth  so  much  facility,  to  support 
itself  in  still  more  disadvantageous  situations.  In  the  natural  size,  the  feet  of 
the  fly  are  so  small,  that  nothing  can  be  determined  respecting  them;  Keller 
was  tne  first  person  who  made  a  drawing  of  the  fly's  foot  m  a  highly  magnified 
state,  in  which  the  concave  surfaces  are  visible,  and  which,  no  doubt,  like 
those  of  the  lizard  above  described,  are  employed  to  form  vacua,  which  enable 
the  fly  to  move  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Mr.  Bauer,  who 
has  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  microscopic  researches,  was  judiciously 
enlisted  into  the  service  of  Sir  E.  Home  upon  this  occasion ;  and  he  has  shown 
that  this  principle,  on  which  progressive  motion  against  gravity  depends,  is 
very  extensively  employed  by  nature  in  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  insects ; 
and  Sir  Evenurd  observes,  that  now  this  structure  is  known,  it  can  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  looking  at  the  movement  of  the  feet  of  any  insect  upon  the 
inidde  of  a  glass  tumbler,  throu^  a  common  magnifying  glass ;  the  oifibrent 
suckers  are  readily  seen  separately  to  be  pulled  ofl*  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  reapplied  to  another  part. 

In  consequence  of  the  expedition  to  the  polar  regions.  Sir  E.  Home  was 
enabled  to  obtain  and  examine  the  foot  of  the  walrus,  in  which  he  detected 
a  resemblance  in  structure  to  that  of  the  fly  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
two  animals  so  different  in  size  should  haye  feet  so  similar  in  their  use.    In 


the  fiy,  the  parts  require  to  be  inagnid^  one  hiuicb'efd  times  to  render  tlie 
structure  distinctly  visible ;  and  in  the  walrus  the  parts  are  so  large^  as  ta 
require  being  reduced  fotir  diameters^  to  bring  them  within  the  size  of  a 
quarto  page.  ^ 

"  Nor  is  progressive  motion  the  only  function  m  which  nature  avails  her- 
self of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  pur-» 
poses.  The  act  of  feeding  is  continually  e^^cted  m  this  manner.  The 
operation  of  sucking  is  too  familiar  to  require  commenti  It  may  not,  per-* 
haps,  be  so  generally  known  that  it  is  by  the  very  same  process  that  Dees 
reach  the  fine  dust  and  juices  of  hollow  flowers,  like  the  noneysuckle,  and 
some  species  of  foxglove,  which  are  too  narrow  to  admit  them.  They  fill  up 
the  mouth  of  the  fiower  with  their  bodies,  and  suck  out  the  air,  or  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  it,  by  which  the  soft  sides  of  the  flower  are  made  to  collapse, 
and  the  juice  and  dust  are  squeezed  towards  the  insect,  as  completely  as  it  the 
hand  had  pressed  it  externally." — ^Vol.  iii.  pp.  181,  185. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  note  on  that  de- 
lectable instrument,  the  Jew's  harp.  We  are  surprised  that  the  author^ 
who  is  so  evidently  attached  to  etymology,  and  the  derivation  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  from  remote  periods,  has  not  told  us  why  the  harp 
is  thus  called  the  Jew's  harp : 

^^  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis  flrst  made  known  the  astonishing 
powers  of  a  poor  German  soldier  on  the  Jew's  harp.  This  musician  was  in 
the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  finding  himself  one  night  on  duty 
under  the  windows  of  the  king,  played  the  Jew's  harp  with  so  much  skill, 
that  Frederick,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of  music,  thought  he  heard  a  dis- 
tinct orchestra.  Surprised  on  learning  that  such  an  effect  could  be  produced 
by  a  single  man  with  two  Jew's  harps,  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence ;  the 
soldier  refused,  alleging,  that  he  could  only  be  relieved  by  his  colonel ;  and 
that  if  he  obeyed,  the  king  would  punish  him  the  next  day,  for  having  failed 
to  do  his  duty.  Being  presented  the  following  morning  to  Frederick,  ne  was 
heard  with  admiration,  and  received  his  discharge  and  fifty  dollars.  This 
artist,  whose  name  Madame  de  Genlis  does  not  mention,  is  called  Koch ;  he 
has  not  any  knowledge  of  music,  but  owes  his  success  entirely  to  a  natural 
taste.  He  has  made  his  fortune  by  travelling  about,  and  performing  in  public 
and  private,  and  is  now  living  retired  at  Vienna,  at  the  advanced  age  of  more 
than  eighty  years.  He  used  two  Jew's  harps  at  once,  in  the  same,  manner  as, 
the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  produced,  without  doubt,  the  harmony  of  two 
notes  struck  at  the  same  moment,  which  was  considered  by  the  musically- 
curious  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  when  the  limited  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment were  remembered.  It  was  Koch's  custom  to  require  that  all  the  lights 
should  be  extinguished,  in  order  that  the  illusion  produced  by  his  playing 
might  be  increased. 

"  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Mr.  Eulenstein  to  acquire  a  musical  repu- 
tation from  the  Jew's  harp.     After  ten  years  of  close  application  and  study, 
this  young  artist  has  attamed  a  perfect  mastery  over  this  Untractable  instru- 
ment.    In  giving  some  account  of  the  Jew's  harp,  considered  as  a  medium  fbr 
musical  sounds,  we  shall  only  present  the  result  of  his  discov^es.    Thia 
little  instrument,  taken  singly,  gives  whatever  grave  sound  you  may  wish  ttf' 
produce,  as  a  third,  a  Jifthy  or  an-  octave.    If  the  grave  tonic  is  not  he^rd  in- 
the  bass  Jew's  harp,  it  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  in- 
strument, but  to  the  player.     In  examining  this  result,  you  cannot  help 
remarking  the  order  and  unity  established  by  nature  in  harmonical  bodies^ 
which  places  music  in  the  rank  of  exact  sciences.     The  Jew's  harp  has  thre6 
different  tones ;  the  base  tones  of  the  first  octave  bear  some  resemblance  td 
those  of  the  flute  and  clarionet ;  those  of  the  middle  and  high,  to  the  vojf 
humana  of  some  organs ;  lastly,  the  harmonical  sounds  are  exactly  like  thOMI 
of  the  harmonica.    It  is  conceived,  that  this  div^rnty  ^  tones  afibrds  already 
a  great  variety  m  the  execUtioil,  which  is  always  looked  upon  as  bemg  feebfe 
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md  triflings  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  instrument.    It  was  not 

hought  possihle  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  any  attempt  which  could  be 

oade  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  so  limited  an  instrument ;  because^  in  the 

xtent  of  these  octaves^  there  were  a  number  of  spaces  which  could  not  be 

Qled  up  by  the  talent  of  the  player ;  besides^  the  most  simple  modidation 

>ecame  impossible.    Mr.  Eulenstein  has  remedied  that  inconvenience,  by 

oining  sixteen  Jew's  harps^  which  he  tunes  by  placing  smaller  or  greater 

[uantities  of  sealing  wax  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue.    Each  harp  then 

ounds  one  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  the  pmormer 

!an  fill  all  the  intervals,  and  pass  all  the  tones,  by  changing  the  harp.    That 

hese  mutations  may  not  interrupt  the  measure,  one  harp  must  always  be 

kept  in  advance,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  good  reader  advances  the  eye,  not 

upon  the  word  which  he  pronounces,   but  upon  that  which  follows." — 

VoL  iii.  pp,  197,  199. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  observing,  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  us  to  give  the  specimens  which  might  probably  have  shown 
the  author  to  the  best  advantage,  for  wc  cannot  quote  plates ;  and 
there  are  numerous  diagrams  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  many 
mportant  parts.  There  are  also  many  head  and  tail  pieces  of  great 
merit  by  that  original  artist  George  Cruikshank,  which  add  to  the 
humour  of  the  work,  by  illustrating  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twaddleton's 
positions  by  many  curious  devices. 
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It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  community  of  language  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  those  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  still  stronger  than  the  recollection  of  affinity  and 
the  similarity  of  our  laws.  It  has  been,  unfortunately,  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  uses  of  language  is  as  an  instrument  of  dispute.  While  other 
nations  can  only  read  our  abuse  of  them  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation, our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  receive  our  venom  in  an  nna- 
dulterated  shape,  and  return  our  obloquy  in  kind,  or  rather  would 
return  it,  if  they  had  any  ill  to  say  of  us. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  in  addition  to  their  facility  of  under- 
standing our  censure,  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  it.  TFhy  they  are 
so  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  for  in  England  we  expect  that  five 
persons  out  of  ten  rather  like  occasionally  to  hear  their  country 
abused ;  either  because  all  the  ill  that  can  be  said  of  it  must  be  an 
invention  pleasing  from  its  absurdity,  or  that  though  part  of  the  abuse 
may  hit  themselves  (which  is  wrong,)  a  greater  part  must  attach  to 
their  enemies,  relations,  and  friends,  which  is  preponderantly  pleasant 
and  useful. — ^Why  is  it  that  the  Americans  have  grown  to  such  a 
pitch,  not  of  national  pride,  but  of  national  sensitiveness  ? 

The  Americans  are,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  not  of  upstarts — that 
u.ould  offend  them  mightily, — ^but  of  people  not  very  well  established  in 
the  world,*  who  are  jealous  of  a  newly-acquired  rank.  No  nation,  ex- 
cept ourselves,  is  more  admired;  and  probably  next  to  ourselves,  be- 
f;ause  most  like  ourselves,  they  are  of  all  nations  most  worthy  of  ad- 
^airation.    But  yet  all  will  not  do.    In  vain  does  the  President  prove 
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every  year,  in  five  columnis  of  the  National  Intelligeticet,  that  {hey  Bsk 
the  favoured  people  ,of  Providence,  (which,  after  ourselves,  they  are^ 
they  are  always  reddeninff  and  bristling  up  Ht  some  real  or  ranclec 
insult.  '     . 

Besides  the  newness  of  the  Aihericans  as  a  nation,  we  feat  th^ 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  form  of  their  government  contribute  to 
load  them  with  that  painful  sense  of  national  responsibility  inth  which 
each  individual  among  them  seems  to  labour  under.  Being  universally 
amenable  to  popular  opinion,  they  acquire  a  grave  and  soatenuio  de* 
portment ;  and  every  man  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  sovereign 
people,  feels  himself  bound  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  sovereignty. 
It  is  an  excellent  quality  of  a  limited  monarchy,  that  all  the  dignity  li 
confined  to  one  man  :-^<'  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king,  his 
crown  and  dignity,''  are  admirable  words.  That  most  sagacious  of  ani* 
mals,  who  backed  slowly  into  the  water,  holding  a  lock  of  wool  in  his 
mouth,  was  a  type  of  the  wisdom  of  the  body  politic  who  transfSerred  to 
one  idle  man  the  prurigo  of  dignity  with  which  the  Americans  seem  to  he 
afflicted.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  all  the  wisest  writers,  that  the  con* 
dition  of  a  king  is  miserable.  How  miserable,  therefore,  must  be  a 
country  where  every  man  suffers,  at  least  in  imagination,  under  thia 
condition. 

The  Americans  havie  been  infected  by  a  bad  portion  of  our  litera** 
ture.  The  rodomontade  of  bad  novels,  and  the  flowers  of  Irish  elo« 
quence,  prevail  more  in  America  than  in  England, und  among  a  more 
powerful  class  of  citizens,  and  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  the  real 
affairs  of  life.  A  very  grave  and  sensible  man,  at  the  end  of  an  article 
of  eighty  pages,  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  North  American  Re* 
view,  says,  apparently  in  sober  earnestness,  ^^that  what  has  happened^ 
to  other  nations,  may  happen  to  (England)  ;  and  the  traveller  may  yet 
enquire  for  the  site  of  London,  as  we  now  enquire  for  those  of  Nine*! 
veh  and  Babylon.*'  He  evidently  thinks  this  is  a  hit ;  that  eacli^ 
Englishman  has  upon  his  head,  like  an  American,  the  care  not  only  of 
all  the  national  affairs  of  the  present  day,  but  of  those  of  future  ages.'. 
But  we  laugh  at  him.  The  idea,  that  a  man  arriving  per  coach  from. 
Brighton  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  should  inquire  the  way  to  the 
site  of  London,  does  not  afflict  us  in  the  least.  We  know  it  can  neter. 
happen  but  through  the  fault  of  our  government.  But  think,  Jona-* 
than,  that  at  some  future  time,  the  adventurous  navlgator,8ailing  over 
that  which  once  was  Washington,  as  over  the  country  of  Lioness,  ma]f 
cast  his  sounding-lead  on  the  skull  of  the  last  preddeut  of  Americal; 
<^  Sincerely  do  we  hope,"  as  our  trans-Atlantic  friend  says^thib  nrnf: 
never  happen;  but  there  is  an  instability  about  the  new  contiiieat: 
which  makes  us  apprehend  the  worst  This  is  a  subject  we  should 
dwell  upon  at  large,  did  we  not  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  worthy. 
people. 

The  same  temper  induces  the  same  respectable  writer  to  imagine 
that  the  English  are  enemies  of  General  Jackson,  becaiu^  he  cosi« 
manded  at  New  Orleans.  We  have,  unfortunately^  carried  on  war  on 
much  too  large  a  scale,  to  bear  any  animosities  of  this  sort.  We  re*~ 
collect,  certainly,  that  a  party  of  our  people,  from  one  of  our  West 
India  islands,  landed  at  tile  place  referrea  tOiim  the  hope  of  seiijiig. 
some  cotton;  and  were  ^beaten  off  bj  the  natira,    The  bueiiMS;  by 
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no  means  creditable  to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  was  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time.  But  how  can  the  Americans  imagine, 
that  such  things  can  be  borne  in  mind  in  England  ?  Were  not  th6  na- 
tives of  Owhyhee,  who  killed  Captain  Cook,  (a  much  worse  case^) 
lodged  at  the  king*s  expense,  and  taken  to  see  all  the  sights  by  Mr. 
Byng,  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? 

The  article  before  us,  which  has  given  rise  to  these  reflections,  is  a 
very  elaborate  one  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians ;  mainly  intended  as 
an  answer  to  an  article  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indians  employed  in  the  late  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada ;  and  we 
own  the  answer  appears  to  us  to  be  completely  successful,  though  it  is 
not  argued  on  the  broadest  and  best  grounds^  and  admits  too  many  of 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  reasoning  of  the  Quarterly  is  founded. 

The  Quarterly  contends  in  substance,  that  the  Indian  savages  had 
been  injured  by  the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  there- 
fore, having  grounds  of  war  in  common  with  ourselves,  it  was  justi- 
fiable for  us  to  use  them  as  allies.  In  aid  of  this  reasoning,  a  pathetic 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  frauds  practised  upon  the  red  man  by  the 
white,  and  the  occasional  injustice  and  cruelty  asserted  to  be  exer- 
cised towards  them  by  the  out-settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and 
the  Indian  warfare  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  the  British  army 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
which  of  course,  with  such  a  prelude,  receives  the  colouring  of  the 
just  retaliation  of  an  heroic  but  suffering  people.  This  is,  as  is  not 
nnfrequently  seen,  detestable  in  morality,  pieced  out  with  fustian 
sentimentality. 

Suppose  it  to  have  been  true,  that  in  the  series  of  years  in  which 
the  great  white  community  peopling  the  United  States  had  grown  up, 
(under  English  protection,  by  the  way)  the  Indians  had  not  only  suffered 
in  the  inevitable  course  of  events,  but  had  been  the  victims  of  delibe- 
rate injustice,  would  it  be  reasonable  for  any  civilized  nation,  much 
less  the  nation  which  was  the  cause  of  whatever  injury  had  been  done, 
to  allow  to  be  perpetrated  under  its  banners  whatever  cruelties  the 
passion  of  revenge  would  induce  the  remaining  savages  to  inflict  upon 
the  settled  and  civilized  people  ? 

There  are  some  persons  who  can  only  understand  the  wickedness  of 
am  act  when  it  is  retorted  upon  themselves.  A  nation  which,  under 
colour  of  some  dispute  in  Europe,  should  let  loose  upon  our  West 
Indian  colonists  their  negro  slaves,  allow  these  injured  sons  of 
Africa  to  burn,  murder,  and  violate,  under  the  shelter  of  a  well-disci- 
plined white  army,  would  be  an  insufficient  counterpart  to  our  conduct 
with  the  red  savages.  A  more  exact  one  would  be  found  if  the 
injured  negroes  having  ceased  to  exist,  and  our  sugar  islands  being 
cultivated  by  an  industrious  race  of  whites,  an  European  power  should 
transport  amongst  them  an  army  of  Ashantees,  and  allow  them  to 
make  drums  of  the  skins  of  his  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
Ills  honour  David  Finlayson,  and  the  other  members  of  the  government 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  revenge  the  past  wrongs  of  injured 
Africa. 

The  fact  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be,  that  the  Indians  have 
fiufiPered  more  than  savage  men  always  suffer  when  they  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  more  civilixed  race ;  which  is  a  suffering  similar  to  thaft 
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which  a  man  feeble  in  body  and  mind  suffers  in  society.  He  Js  out- 
worked and  over-reached,  not  by  the  government,  but  by  individuals. 
In  the  same  way,  the  CaflFres  suffer  at  the  Cape,  ^nd  th^  Al>Qfifi^ine9 
iu  New  Holland.  Civilized  man  is  happily  too  strong  for  savage  man  \ 
and  deck  them  out  as  we  may,  the  North  American  Indians  are  saiFdfMi 
if  not  incapable  of  civilization,  yet  not  to  be  civilized  withcMt  great 
difficulty.     The  American  Reviewer  says — 

^'  The  tenure  by  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  continent  held 
their  land,  is  a  question  of  metaphysical  speculation,  rather  than  one  of  pracr 
tical  right.  All  will  agree,  that  they  were  entitled  to  as  much  as  would  sup- 
ply them  with  subsistence,  in  the  mode  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
And  there  will  probably  be  an  assent,  little  less  general,  to  the  proposition, 
that  whatever  was  not  thus  wanted  and  employed  might  be  appropriated  by 
others  to  their  own  use.  The  new  race  of  men,  who  landed  upoH  these  shoreSj» 
found  that  their  predecessors  had  affixed  few  distinctive  marks  of  property  iA 
the  forests  where  they  roamed.  There  were  none  of  those  permanent  im- 
provements, which  elsewhere  by  universal  assent  become  the  evidence  and 
the  security  of  individual  appropriation.  From  Hudson's  Ba^  to  Cape  Horn, 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  have  formed  settlements,  and  have  gradually 
by  force  or  purchase  reduced  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassalli^ej 
or  driven  them  into  the  interior.  European  sovereigns  have  divided  wis 
immense  country,  by  their  charters  or  tneir  treaties,  into  many  colonies  or 
provinces,  and  have  assumed  a  general  jurisdiction  over  them,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  primitive  occupants.  And  the  hoisting  of  the  first  dag, 
aud  the  burying  of  the  first  bottle,  are  important  incidents,  which  have  occa- 
sioned many  a  perplexing  discussion  to  grave  diplomatists. 

''  Almost  all  the  country  now  composing  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United 
States,  was  thus  acquired  by  England.  Our  colonial  records  contain  the  his^ 
tory  of  many  of  these  negociations  and  purchases,  but  time  has  swept  away 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  consideration  paid  to  the  Indians.  Since  the 
establishment  of  their  independence,  the  United  States  have  adopted  the 
system  of  acquiring  the  aboriginal  title  by  peaceable  purchase,  but  tney  have 
adopted  it  with  an  important  change,  consolatory  to  all  who  look  with  sym- 
pathy upon  this  falling  race.  The  plan  of  permanent  annuities  guaranties  to 
the  Indians  a  never  failing  resource  against  want,  and  its  beneficial  effbcti 
arc  apparent  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Wyandots,  the  Shawnesei,  and 
the  jVIiamies.  But  one  instance  in  tHe  history  of  the  United  States  can  b« 
found,  where  they  have  acquired  any  title  to  the  unappropriated  country  by 
force ;  and  that  was  at  the  termination  of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  hosti- 
lities of  the  Creeks,  originating  probably  in  foreign  influence,  but  prosecuted 
in  a  spirit  of  atrocious  cruelty,  not  often  displayed,  even  in  Indian  warfare. 
Peace,  without  exemplary  chastisement,  would  have  been  but  an  invitation 
to  new  aggressions. 

"  The  condition  of  our  orimitive  people  is  a  moral  phenomenon^  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  wnole  history  of  man.  During  two  centuxiesy  they 
have  been  in  contact  with  a  civilized  peoide.  They  have  seen  our  improve- 
ments, and  felt  our  superiority.  They  nave  relinauished  their  itows,  and 
arrows,  and  skins,  and  flint  knives,  and  stone  tomaiiawks»  and  have  adbptea 
our  arms  and  ammunition,  our  cloths,  and  many  of  our  Instruments  of  iron 
and  steel.  But  in  their  own  moral  qualities,  if  they  have  not  receded,  they 
certainly  have  not  advanced.  A  principle  of  progressive  improvement  seems 
almost  mherent  in  human  nature.  Communities  of  men,  as  w^  aa  indivi-* 
duals,  are  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  meliorate  their  condition.  There  is. 
nothing  stationary  around  us.  We  are  all  striving  in  the  career  of  Kfe  to 
acquire  riches,  or  honor,  or  power,  or  some  other  object^  whose  ppasessiyft  ii 
to  realize  the  day  dresjrns  of  our  imaginations;  aa4  tl^  ^^gS^fgatf  of  tbMI 
eflbrts  constitutes  the  advance  of  society. 
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"  But  there  is  little  of  all  this  in  the  constitution  of  our  savages.  Like  the 
bear^  and  deer^  and  buffalo  of  bis  own  forests^  an  Indian  lives  as  his  father 
livedo  and  dies  as  his  father  died.  He  never  attempts  to  imitate  the  arts  of 
his  civilized  neighbours.  His  life  passes  away  in  a  succession  of  listless  indo- 
lence^ and  of  vigorous  exertion  to  provide  for  his  animal  wants>  or  to  gratify  '^ 
1^  baleM  passions.  He  never  looks  around  him  ¥rith  a  spirit  of  emulation^ 
to  compare  nis  situation  with  that  of  others^  and  to  resolve  on  improving  it* 
In  a  season  of  abundance,  he  never  provides  for  a  season  of  scarcity.  Want 
never  teaches  him  to  be  provident,  nor  misery  to  be  industrious.  This  fatuity 
is  not  the  result  of  ignorance.  Efforts,  however  ill  directed,  have  not  been 
wanting  to  teach  and  reclaim  him.  But  he  is  perhaps  destined  to  disappear 
ivl^  the  forests,  which  have  afforded  him  food  and  clothing,  and  whose  exist- 
ence seems  essential  to  his  own. 

*'  Under  such  circumstances,  what  ignorance  or  folly,  or  morbid  jealousy  of 
our  national  progress,  does  it  not  argue,  to  expect  that  our  civilized  boraer 
would  become  stationary,  and  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  be 
abandoned  to  hopeless  sterility." — ^pp.  390 — 392. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  condition  of  the  Red  Indians. 
With  savage  people  this  absence  of  progressive  improvement  is  not  the 
exception  but  the  rule.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  replace  them  than  to 
improve  them,  and  all  that  rational  humanity  can  desire  is,  that  they 
should  become  extinct  (as  they  inevitably  will)  with  as  little  sofferiDg 
as  possible.  The  plan  of  purchasing  their  lands  for  permanent  annui- 
ties is  creditable  to  the  .Americans. 

In  fact  the  whole  conduct  of  the  American  government  towards  the 
Indians  seems  to  have  been  considerate  and  just,  and  to  contrast  most 
disadvantageously  with  that  of  our  own.  As  for  individuals,  there 
must  be  so  perfect  a  similarity  between  the  back  woodsmen  in  Canada 
and  those  of  Ohio,  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  to  suppose  that  the  behaviour  of  one  can  be  materially  diN 
ferent  from  that  of  the  other. 

We  shall  extract  from  the  North  American  Review  an  account  of 
the  precautions  the  United  States  have  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
Indians. 

''  The  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  have  made  every  provision,  which  could  be  devised,  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  restraining  our  citizens  from  injuring 
them.     Among  these  provisions  the  following  are  the  most  prominent. 

'^  Places  are  designated,  where  the  traders  must  reside,  in  order  that  their 
conduct  may  be  more  open  to  observation,  than  it  would  be,  if  they  were 
suffered  to  roam  at  pleasure  through  the  country. 

"  No  person  can  enter  the  Indian  country  to  trade,  without  first  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  proper  agent,  and  giving  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  for 
his  good  conduct. 

"  These  licenses  must  be  annually,  or  at  most  biennially  renewed,  and  any 
malconduct  prevents  their  renewal. 

'*  An  invoice  must  be  submitted  to  the  agent,  previously  to  the  granting 
of  the  license,  that  proper  articles  only  may  be  introduced  into  the  Indian 
country. 
.  "  An  abstract  of  these  licenses  is  required  to  be  annually  submitted  to 
Congress,  and  thus  are  they  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  national 
legislature. 

"  These  are  the  principal  provisions,  by  which  the  government  of  ihe 
United  States  has  attempted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Indians.    That  they  are  wholly  effectual^  or  that  they 
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are  never  violated^  no  one  needs  to  be  told,  who  know«ni?liat  feeble  bdnwn 
statutoiy  reflations  frequently  interpqse -between  igtaormnce  «id  eupiditf. 
But  their  object  and  tendency  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  it  is  diflBcoll  to 
conceive  what  other  general  system  can  be  adopted*  better  suited  than  this 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  Our  laws  also  contain  other  segnktions,  not  less 
honourable  to  the  government  than  useful  to  the  Indians. 

"  All  persons  are  prohibited»  under  heavy  penalties,  from  hunting  or  trap- 
ine,  or  settUng  upon  the  Indian  Lands,  or  nrom  driving  horses  or  cattle  to 
eed  thereon. 

"  The  purchasing  or  receiving  from  any  Indian  a  '  gun  or  odier  artide 
commonly  used  in  hunting,  any  mstrument  of  husbandry,  or  cookinff  nteiMfl 
of  the  kind  usually  obtained  by  the  Indians  in  their  intercourse  with  the  while 
people,  or  any  article  of  clotning,  except  skins  or  furs,'  are  rendered  indict- 
able offeuces. 

"  The  United  States  guarantv  to  the  Indians  full  payment  for  injuries  done 
to  them  by  any  citizen,  who  snail  pass  the  boundary  line*  In  all  disputes 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  respecting  "property,  the  presumption  is 
declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Indian,  where  possession  has  ever  been 
with  him. 

''  There  is  also  a  permanent  act,  which  appropriates  a'  sutti  of  money 
annually,  '  for  the  civilization  of  die  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier 
settlements.'  The  first  section  of  this  act,  is  a  memorable  pro^  of  the 
feeling  of  the  ^vemment  of  the  United  States,  towards  the  Indians^  and 
is,  iu  Itself,  too  mteresting  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 

*' '  For  the  purpose  of  providiujg  against  the  further  decline  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Indian  tribes,  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  introducing  among  them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  in 
every  case,  where  he  shall  judge  improvement  in  the  habits  and  condition  of 
such  Indians  practicable,  and  that  the  means  of  instruction  can  be  intro- 
duced with  their  own  consent,  to  employ  capable  persons  of  jgood  metal 
character,  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  a^picultnre  suited  to  their  situatiofr^ 
and  for  teaching  their  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  fbr  pei^ 
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<'  And  yet  *  it  is  the  boast  of  American  policy,  that  the  Indians  shall  be 
made  to  vanish  before  civilization  as  the  snow  mdts  before  the  sunbeam ! ' 

*'The  inordinate  indulgence  of  the  Indians  in  spirituous  liquors  is  one  of 
the  most  deplorable  consequences,  which  has  resulted  frcnn  their  mtercouise 
with  civilized  man.  Human  nature,  in  its  vast  variety  of  aspects,  presents  no 
phenomenon  like  this.  Among  other  nations,  civilized  and  bainarous,  ex- 
cessive ebriety  is  an  individual  characteristic,  sometimes  indulged  and  some- 
times avoidecf.  But  the  Indians  in  immediate  contact  with  onr  settlemeats, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  the  chief  and  the  warrior,  all  give  tibesQ- 
selves  up  to  the  most  brutal  intozicatioo,  whenever  thb  mad  water  can  be 
procured.  This  propensity  was  remarked  at  a  very  early  period^  for  Le  Wife 
Ducreu,  in  his  Historia  Canadensis,  am,  <  Uii  austoA  ilia  non  Snavitate,  sed 
acrimonia  barbarice  capti,  sine  modo  legeque,  pelltum  permutatione  coemn- 
tum  hauriunt.'  (p.  62,)  There  is  no  reason  to  believe;  that  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  Indians  north  of  Mexico  us^  any  artificial  liquor 
whatever.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  any  preparation  similar  to  the  aoa  or  the 
Polynesian  islands,  or  to  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  the  Mexicans,  This 
remarkable  abstinence^  of  which  few  examples  can  be  found,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  melancholy  reaction,  equally  unprecedented.  Elsewhere  h«Kif^n| 
drunkards  have  paroxysms  of  intoxication  followed  fay  sobriety;  but  as  lofi« 
as  the  stimulus  can  be  obtained,  an  Indian  abandons  himself  to  its  iodoE 
gence^  with  the  recUeisiiess  of  despeiation. 
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'*  At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1821,  the  commissioners  ordered,  that  no 
spirits  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians,  and  informed  them,  in  their  own 
manner,  that  the  bungs  were  driven  into  the  barrels.  A  deputation  of  the 
chiefs  was  sent  to  remonstrate  against  this  precautionary  measure,  and  at  its 
head  was  Topnibe,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Potawatomie  tribe,  a  man  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age.  Every  ailment  was  used  to  convince  them 
that  the  measure  was  indispensable;  that  they  were  exposed  to  daily  murders, 
and  that  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  they  were  unable  to  attend  to  the 
business,  for  which  they  were  convened.  All  this  was  useless^  and  the  dis- 
cussion only  terminated  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  commissioners  to 
accede  to  their  request.  *  Father,'  saia  the  hoary-headed  chief,  when  he  was 
urged  to  remain  sober,  and  make  a  good  bargain  for  his  people,  '  Father,  .we 
care  not  for  the  money,  nor  the  lana,  nor  the  goods.  "We  want  the  whiskey. 
Give  us  the  whiskey.' 

"But  fortunately,  these  revolting  scenes  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlements,  where  spirituous  liquors  can  be  more  easily  procured.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  transportation  of  all  articles  is  so  expensive,  that  whiskey  cannot 
be  profitably  sold  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  ascent  of  rapid  streams, 
ana  the  crossing  of  numerous  ponages,  where  boats  and  their  lading  must 
be  conveyed  by  human  labor,  render  the  Indian  trade  hazardous  and  expen- 
sive. And  if  the  laws  could  be  eluded,  still  the  trader  would  be  admonished 
by  his  own  interest,  not  to  attempt  the  sale  of  this  deleterious  article.  If 
introduced  at  all,  its  introduction  must  be  to  the  exclusion  of  commodities 
essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Indian,  and  consequently  to  the  object  of 
the  trader.  We  have  seen  many  Indians,  remote  from  the  white  settlements, 
who  had  never  tasted  spirituous  liquors,  and  we  can  testify,  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  evil  iiself  is  aimost  unknown  there. 

"  Every  practicable  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  effectually  to  prevent  this  traffic.  The  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  into  any  part  of  the  Indian  country  is  rendered  penal,  and  subjects  the 
offender  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  to  absolute  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods. 
And  the  officers  upon  the  frontier  are  enjoined  to  search  all  packa^s  entering 
the  country,  and  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  outfits,  among  whicn  this  pro- 
scribed article  shall  be  found.  Tliese  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  as 
there  are  certain  great  avenues  of  communication,  by  whicn  alone  merchan- 
dise can  be  imported  into  the  Indian  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  control  the 
arrangements  of  the  traders.  These  routes  are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
the  Fox  and  Ouiscoiisin  rivers,  the  Illinois  river,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  and  the 
straits  of  Sainte  Marie.  By  closing  these  great  natural  highways,  all  entrance 
into  the  country  is  effectually  interdicted,  and  upon  or  near  all  of  them,  mi- 
litary posts  are  established,  where  a  rigid  system  of  surveillance  is  maintained. 
The  police  of  the  Indian  trade  is  here  in  active  operation,  and  every  security 
is  provided  against  fraud  and  oppression,  which  can  be  applied  in  such  a  com- 
plicated and  extensive  concern. 

*^The  cultivated  frontier  of  the  United  States,  with  which  the  Indians  are 
placed  in  contact,  extends  from  Detroit  to  Nachitoches,  a  distance  upon  this 
line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Settlements  occur  at  intervals,  of  greater  or 
less  extent  along  this  whole  border.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  daily  in- 
tercourse between  the  inhabitants  asd  the  Indians ;  and  where  the  passion 
for  spirituous  liquors  is  so  strong,  and  the  determination  to  indulge  it  at  all  ha- 
zards so  fixed,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  opportunities  would  not  be  wanting, 
even  were  our  institutions  less  free  than  they  are. 

*•  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist regarded  with  deep  solicitude  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indians, 
and  promoted  with  imtiring  zeal  every  measure  for  their  improvement  He 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  y)vernor8  of  the  several  states  and  territories, 
upon  the  Indian  frontier,  respectmg  this  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors ;  and  as 
this  letter  discloses  the  views  of  the  goveroment  upon  this  important  9ulr|eet, 
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we  shall  insert  it  below*,  as  another  evidence  of  this  *  exterminating'  policy, 
as  it  was  exercised  twenty  years  ago ;  and  similar  proofs  we  might  adduce 
even  to  the  *  fiftieth  time,'  if  it  were  necessary. 

**  To  the  judgment  of  the  world  we  may  safely  commit  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government,  in  regard  to  the  particulars  here  touched  upon.*' 

About  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  also  laid  out  in 
Indian  schools.     Now  let  us  hear  it  asked  what  England  has  done. 

''  But  when  has  England  stretched  forth  a  hand,  to  stay  this  wasting  pesti- 
lence, which  is  sweeping  before  it  all  that  time  has  spared  us  of  the  race  of 
red  men  ?  The  whole  continent,  north  of  the  United  States,  is  under  her 
control.  From  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Nootka  Sound,  she  exercises 
undisputed  sovereigntv.  In  those  extensive  regions,  many  tribes  of  Indians 
yet  remain,  if  not  witli  primeval  manners,  yet  with  strong  claims  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  government  and  people,  who  assert  and  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  them.  There  is  here  no  want  of  physical  wretchedness,  or  of  moral 
depravity.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  the  country  sterile,  and  a  scanty 
and  precarious  subsistence  is  furnished  by  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  forests 
of  these  hyperborean  regions.  'Vhv.  living  fountain  of  depravity  has  sprung 
up  here,  and  the  white  man  has  presented  that  poisonous  draught,  which 
brings  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  recklessness  of  the  future ;  which  con- 
verts an  Indian  into  a  demon,  with  every  baleful  passion  excited,  and  every 
moral  barrier  prostrated,  exhibiting  a  loathsome  spectacle,  of  which  no 
conception  can  be  formed  by  those,  who  have  seen  only  the  excesses  of 
civilized  life. 

"  Our  inquiries,  concerning  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
British  government  on  this  important  subject,  have  been  direct,  and  the 
answers  have  been  brief.  To  Upper  Canada,  however,  these  inquiries  have 
been  principally  confined,  because  there  our  opportunities  have  been  most 
favourable,  and  because  in  Lower  Canada  the  original  population  has  almost 
disappeared.  What  has  been  done,  no  one  has  tM  us.  What  has  been  left 
vndone^  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  which  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  imposes  upon  the  Christian  power.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians  ;  none  to  prevent  persons  from  hunting 
and  trapping  upon  the  Indian  lands.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  spirituous  liquors  in  any  quantity  into  the  Indian  country ;  or  to 
require  Indian  traders  to  be  licensed  or  to  give  bonds  ;  or  to  regulate  their 
conduct ;  but  they  trade,  when,  and  where,  and  how  they  please.  No  annui- 
ties are  paid  to  the  Indians ;  or  rather  none  is  known  to  be  paid  to  them, 
except  in  the  case  we  have  already  mentioned.    And  in  Mr.  Halkett*s  histo- 


*  "  Sir,  •  "  Washington,  Dec.  31,  1808. 

"  The  general  government  of  the  United  Stipes  have  considered  it  tlieir  daty 
and  interest,  to  extend  their  care  aad  patronage  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their 
limits  ;  and  perceiviug  the  injuriooB  effects  produced  by  the  inordinate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  have  passed  laws  authorijiing  measures  against  vending  or  distributing  such 
liquors  among  them.  Their  introduction  by  traders  was  accordingly  prohibited,  and 
for  some  time  was  attended  by  the  best  effects.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  latterly, 
the  Indians  have  got  into  the  practice  of  purcliasing  such  liquors  themselves,  in  the 
neighboring  settlements  of  whites,  and  of  carrying  them  into  their  towns;  and  in  this 
way,  our  regulations,  so  salutary  to  them,  are  defeated.  I  must  therefore  request  you 
to  submit  tliis  matter  to  the  consideration  of  your  legislature.  I  persuade  myself,  that 
in  addition  to  the  moral  inducements  which  will  readily  occur,  they  will  find  it 
not  indifferent  to  their  own  interest,  to  give  us  their  aid  in  removing  from  their  neigh- 
bors this  great  obstacle  to  their  acquiring  industrious  habits,  and  attaching  themselves 
to  fhe  regular  and  useful  pursuits  of  life.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  much  desired,  that 
they  should  pass  effectual  laws  to  restrain  their  citizens  irom  vending  and  distributing 
spirituous  Uquors  to  the  Indians. 

"  I  am^  &c«  Th.  Jeffxbsok/' 
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rical  notes,  respecting  the  North  American  Indians,  published  in  1825,  we 
are  told,  that  '  in  Canada,  there  is  but  one  regular  protestant  Indian  mission  !* 

"  We  have  not  heard  that  any  plan  has  been  digested  or  proposed  for 
removing  the  Indians  from  any  part  of  the  lands  they  now  occupy,  where 
they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations  and  danger,  to  more  remote  posi- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  of  the  advancing  tide  of  civilized  vices  and  population. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  indeed  suggested,  that  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
lake  Huron  should  be  appropriated  as  a  land  of  refuge,  where  these  timewom 
pilgrims  may  find  rest  and  safety.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this 
well  intended  project,  this  tract  has  been  purchased  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, since  the  promulgation  of  Mr.  Buchanan*s  scheme,  and  the  compass 
and  chain  are  already  preparing  it  for  division  and  sale  and  settlement 

''  The  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  has  also  expressed  his  approbation  of  this 
plan  of  protection  and  seclusion,  but  his  benevolence  is  not  less  Catholic^ 
than  it  is  disinterested.  He  proposes,  that  the  Indians,  living  within  the 
United  States,  should  be  received,  and  protected,  and  improved  in  the  British 
dominions.    But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

"  ^  With  us,  humanity  and  policy  dictate  but  one  course.  As  the  stream 
of  American  population  continues  to  drive  the  tribes  before  it,  some  part  of 
their  remaining  numbers  may  be  forced  northward,  within  the  nominal  Q?] 
boundary  of  our  possessions.  There  the  fugitives  should  find  shelter  ana 
protection,  and  opportunities  of  social  improvement.  There  the  remains  of 
the  primitive  people  of  that  vast  continent  might  yet  be  collected.' 

"  This  is  as  just  as  it  is  generous,  for  we  are  assured,  that  to  the  Indians, 
'  is  the  preservation  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  mainly  to 
be  attributed.*  That  after  these  essential  services,  and  after  being  compelled 
to  abandon  the  ^  Michigan  country,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  give  them 
lasting  possession,'  a  district  should  be  assigned  for  their  permanent  occupa- 
tion, would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect.  And,  in  the  philanthropy  evinced 
by  the  proposition,  we  must  find  an  excuse  for  the  total  ignorance  displayed 
of  the  course  of  Indian  migration,  which  will  never  be  directed  towards  the 
arctic  regions.  But  unfortunately,  the  concluding  sentence,  by  disclosing 
the  true  object  of  it,  converts  this  benevolent  scheme  into  a  mere  interested 
defensive  preparation. 

"  ^  There  the  remains  of  the  primitive  people  of  this  vast  continent  might 
yet  be  collected ;  and  their  settlement  on  the  western  flank  of  our  cultivated 
country  might  form  no  contemptible  barrier  and  point  of  support  against 
future  aggressions,  by  which  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  the  Canadas  are  not  yet 
to  be  menaced.' 

"  Hapless  people !  Still  destined  to  fight  the  battles  of  others,  after  your 
own  are  fought  and  lost !  You  are  to  become  a  living  bastion  on  the  flank  of 
the  Canadian  defences !  And  this  after  all  is  the  object  of  the  proposition. 
The  Indians  are  to  be  concentrated  on  our  boundary,  and  thence  they  are  to 
descend  upon  the  cidtivated  country,  as  the  Goths  descended  upon  Rome> 
involving  in  one  indiscriminate  destruction  the  monuments  and  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  those  who  reared  and  cultivated  them. 

"  The  total  absence  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  Indian  trade  in  the  British 
dominions  has  naturally  led  to  the  most  revolting  scenes.  We  shall  extract 
from  Captain  Franklin  s  narrative  a  few  passages,  exhibiting  facts,  to  which 
nothing  similar  can  be  found,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Colombia. 

^'  In  describing  York  Factory,  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Captain  Frankhn  observes,  speaking  of  the  Crees, 

"  '  The  inmates  had  a  squalid  look,  and  were  suflfering  under  the  combined 
afflictions  of  the  hooping  cough  and  measles ;  but  even  these  miseries  did  not 
keep  them  from  an  excessive  indulgfence  in  the  use  of  spirits,  which  they 
unhappUy  can  procure  from  the  traders  with  too  much  facility^  and  they 
nightly  serenaded  us  with  drunken  songs,' " 
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Wc  shall  not  follow  the  American  reviewer  in  these  quotations  from 
books  within  the  reach  of  many  of  our  readers.  They  justify  his 
general  assertions. 

The  Indians  of  all  our  territory  beyond  our  Canada  boundary  are 
given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West  company. 
Their  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  agents,  who,  if  they  are  not 
of  tlie  worst  description  of  savages,  do  not  fail  of  being  so  on  account 
of  any  check  imposed  on  them  by  the  government,  or  by  circumstances. 
The  disputes  between  Lord  Selkirk,  (who  had  got  into  his  hands  the 
power  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,)  and  the  North  West  company, 
in  which  the  two  parties  accused  one  another  of  all  possible  crimes, 
especially  towards  the  Indians,*  are  yet  in  the  recollection  of  some  of 
our  readers.  The  two  companies  have  now  combined,  but  we  pre- 
sume they  are  not  likely  to  have  improved  by  having  ceased  to  be 
checks  or  spies  upon  each  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  really  would  be  better  to  imitate  the 
American  government,  than  to  accuse  it.  Not  to  whine  over  an  inevi- 
table benefit  to  mankind,  the  ultimate  substitution  of  populous  com- 
munities of  civilized  men  for  scanty  tribes  of  wandering  savages,  but 
to  take  some  reasonable  precautions  against  the  needless  misery 
which  may  be  scattered  by  greedy  traders  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
civilization. 

As  to  our  American  friend,  we  assure  him,  he  has  well  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  when  he  is  destined  to  look  for  the 
site  of  London,  we  hope  he  may  find  some  kind  guide  to  show  him 
the  way. 

*  *  From  tbe  manner  in  which  the  trade  of  the  North-west  Company  is  carried  on* 
the  natives  are  subjected  to  continual  and  grievous  oppressions  and  cruelties,  and  their 
race  is  menaced  with  speedy  extinction.' — Hudson^s  Bay  Company  Pamphlet, — p.  58. 

'  The  intercourse  of  the  North-west  Company  with  the  Indians  is  not  indeed  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  trade,  but  under  the  semblance  and  disguise  of  commerce,  is  an 
organized  system  of  rapine.* — ^p.  61. 

'  The  Indians  are  often  kept  in  the  forts  of  the  North-west  Company  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  until  they  are  deprived  of  all  they  possess.' — p.  53. 


RIVAL  HOUSES  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER.* 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  we  attempt  to  review  a 
publication  on  English  History,  from  a  female  pen  ;  for  our  opinion  of 
its  utility  and  merit  must,  we  are  well  aware,  fall  very  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  fair  author :  and  to  give  even  momentary  annoyance 
to  one,  whose  sex  must  alone  paralyse  hostility,  would  he  far  less 
painful  to  her  than  to  ourselves.  But  remarks  which  the  work  before 
us  may  elicit,  will,  we  hope,  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  de- 
partment of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  rather  than  to  the  spe- 
cimen ;  and,  as  we  are  fully  disposed  to  concede  that  Miss  Roberts 
has  succeeded  in  the  object  with  which  she  professes  to  have  written, 
it  is  only  the  fear,  produced  by  parts  of  her  volumes,  that  her  real  views 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Historical  and  Geographical, 
from  the  Accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Death  of  Heniy  VII.  By  Anne  RobartB. 
2  vols.  8vo. 


have  exceeded  tbose  professions^  which  renders  ns  afraid  that  sbme  of 
our  observations  may  wound  rather  than  gratify  her  feelings. 

To  the  character  of  standard  historical  works,  Memoirs  like  those 
of  the  Misses  Aikin,  Benger,  Roberts,  &c.  have  no  pretensions ; 
though  it  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  deny  that  they  are,  to  the 
some  extent,  useful.  We  are  fully  aware,  that  there  are  numerous 
persons  whose  tastes  are  so  much  vitiated  by  what  is  termed,  par  ^ 
ejecellence,  "  popular  literature,"  that  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  • 
receiving  history  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  form  ;  hence  their  puny 
appetites  must  be  satisfied  either  by  a  mixture  of  the  gossippings 
and  scandal  of  chroniclers,  mixed  with  the  sentimental  nonsense  of 
the  compounders,  or  by  the  still  more  stimulating  preparations  of 
historical  novelists.  Those  who  in  their  hearts  are  indifferent  to 
history,  are  nevertheless  ashamed  of  being  entirely  ignorant  at  least  of 
the  names  of  the  principal  characters  and  events  of  former  times ; 
but  in  what  way  is  this  necessary  qualification  for  a  place  at  the  tea- 
table  of  a  blue,  however  light,  or  indeed  of  admission  into  any  re- 
spectable society,  to  be  attained  ?  Lingard,  or  even  Hume,  are  much 
"  too  dry  ;"  and  the  original  sources  being  still  "  drier,"  are  of  coarse 
totally  out  of  the  question.  The  lynx  eyes  of  publishers  were 
not  long  in  discovering  the  desiderata ;  and  after  deliberating  upon 
the  cheapest  method  of  producing  thcni,  enlisted  such  ladies  as  werO' 
not  wholly  engaged  by  the  manufactory  of  Leadenhall,  or  in  the 
somewhat  more  respectable  occupation  of  making  lovenstones  for 
magazines,  to  compile  books  bearing  the  imposing  title  of  <^  Historical 
Memoirs."  By  gentlemen  and  ladies  under  the  age  of  twenty,  such 
concoctions  are  eagerly  devoured  ;  their  imaginations  are  charmed  by 
the  descriptions  of  love  and  chivalry,  with  which  they  take  care  to 
crowd  their  pages  ;  but  sober  inquiries  into  truth  arc  as  unsuited  to 
their  capacities,  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  master  spirit,  the  publisher, 
who,  if  they  attempted  to  introduce  them,  would  assure  them  that  they 
would  prevent  the  book  from  selling.  The  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  modern  times  is  Miss  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  precedence  in  time  and  merit  are  equal.  The  success 
of  the  first  naturally  produced  a  second  work  of  the  same  description, 
and  we  were  soon  afterwards  favoured  with  Memoirs  of  James  the 
First;  but  whether  from  its  being  inferiorly  written,  or  much  more 
probably  from  the  interest  which  his  majesty  excited  being  much 
less  than  what  was  felt  about  "  the  virgin  qUeen,"  they  were  not  so 
well  received ;  an  unfortunate  fact,  to  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
the  non-appearance  of  the  memoirs  of  all  his  royal  descendants. 

Before  Miss  Aikin,  for  whose  talents  we  entertain  the  sincercst 
respect,  had  quitted  the  arena  of  "  Hiistbrical  Memoirs,"  the  late  Miss 
Benger  entered  it ;  but  profiting  by  the  knowledge  of  the  compara- 
tive indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  memoirs  of  gentlemen, 
she  confined  herself  to  her  own  sex,  and  "  Anne  Boleyn,"*'  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,"  and  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  were  immortalised  by  her 
pen.  All  the  juvenile  part  of  society,  as  well  in  mind  as  age,  became 
proportionably  enlightened.  A  slight  pause  ensued ;  but  the  woHd 
has  recently  been  favoured  with  "  Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  by 
another  fair  authoress ;  a  period  we  should  fancy  peculiarly  revolting 
to  a  female  mind,  but  on  which,  with  the  happiest  tact,  she  has  writt^ 
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without  once  violating  the  decorum  requisite  in  ievery  writcrj  but  which 

iu  a  lady  was  indispensahle. 

We  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  delight  into  which  we  were 
thrown  hy  the  series  of  "  Memoirs  "  we  have  enumerated,  when  a  new 
champion  appeared  in  the  field.     The  inexhaustihle  Froissart,  Hall, 
and  Holliugshed,  having  heen  sifted  with  unwearied  industry  for  such 
materials  as  suited  the  publisher's  plan,  for  we  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quninted  with  the  process  by  which  such  works  are  manufactured,  to  be 
aware  that  these  important  gentlemen  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  literary  as  with  the  printing  department,  two  volumes  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  precisely  resembling,  in  their  outward  form,' 
the  successful  Aikiu's  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  "  James  the  First," 
entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,*' 
and    embracnig    a   period  of  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  years ! 
Hence,  whilst  her  predecessors  confined  themselves  to  one  reign,  or  one 
individual.   Miss  Roberts    has   taken  a  far  more  extensive  and  pe- 
rilous flight.     Finding  the  more  modern  times  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Elizabeth,   and   James  the   First,    pre-occupied  —  her  publisher  or 
herself,  for  we  presume  it  was  nearly  the  same  thing — had  no  choiee 
but  to  select  an  age  long  before  those  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  other  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard.     Memoirs  of  the  *'  Rival 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  is,  it  is   true,   a  most  fascinating 
title,  and  in  effect  is  only  inferior  to  that  under  which  we  believe 
the  book  was  originally  advertised — *^  The  Wars  of  the  Roses ; "  but 
this  was  changed,  lest,  we  suppose,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  real 
novel :  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses,"  it  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  confine  our  own. 

In  a  preface  remarkable  for  its  modesty,  Miss  Roberts  informs  us 
of  her  inducement  for  undertaking  the  work,  and  the  objects  she  has 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.     She  says,  that  this  is  her  "  first  attempt 
in  historical  composition  ;'*  and  that,  "  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of 
the   subject,  and   strongly  induced   to   enter  a   field  comparatively' 
neglected  by  former  writers,  she  has  perhaps  trusted  too  securely  to 
the  interest  attached  to  the  period  which  she  has   endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  and  ventured  upon  a  theme  which  required  higher  and  more 
varied  powers.*'     Her  plan,  we  are  told,  was  "  amid  the  mass  of  ma- 
terials to  be   found  in  the  British  Museum,  to  choose  those  which 
would   be  generally  acceptable  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  her  object  has  been  to  unite  amusement  with  information, 
to  divest  antiquarianism  of  its  dryness,  and  to  give  life  and  motion 
to  the  picture  of  other  days,  by  the  animated   narrations  of  con- 
temporary historians."     We  are  thus  informed,  with  very  creditable 
frankness,  that  the  author's  intention  was  to  write  a  book  which  would 
interest  "  the  reading  portion  of  the  community,"  a  description  which 
we  shall  take  leave,  from  the  context,  to  interpret  to  be  that  portion 
who  can  only  be  seduced  into  reading  the  history  of  their  country, 
when  "  amusement  is  united  to  information,"  and  "  antiquarianism  is 
divested  of  its  dryness ;"  and  which  we  agree  with  Miss  Roberts  in 
believing  to  contain  about  nine-tenths  "  of  the  reading  portion  of  the 
community."     It  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  the  tnerits  of  a  work  by 
any  other  criterion  than  the  object  which  its  author  professes  to  tiave 
had  in  view ;  hence,  in  the  limited  space  which  we  ean  afford  to  bestow 
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on  these  volumes,  we  shall  merely  consider  how  far  they  are  likely  to 
supply  "  amusement  and  information  "  to  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  they  were  expressly  written. 

The  chief  requisites  for  the  author  of  a  work  like  that  under  our 
notice  are,  sufficient  industry  to  peruse  all  the  writers  likely  to  conduce 
to  her  ohject,  and  tact  to  select  and  arrange  such  extracts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  its  completion.     Of  Miss  Roberts's  industry  we  willingly 
express   our  admiration ;    and  in  numerous  instances  she   has    dis- 
played considerable  judgment  in  her  extracts,  and  some  talent  in  her 
observations;  merits   which   have  certainly  enabled  her  to.  produce 
"  Historical  Memoirs,"  which  possess  very  fair  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.     It  is  only  when  she  is  misled 
by  ambition  that  there  is  any  thing  to  regret.     She  would  have  acted 
wisely  if  she  had  avoided  entering  upon  some  disputed  points  of  history 
which  have  long  been,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  matter  of  un- 
certainty ;  and  still  more  so,  if  she  had  refrained  from  attempting  to 
throw  new  lights  upon   the   characters  of  individuals.     With  this 
qualification,  her  labours  have  our  praise ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  deemed,  by  better  judgments  than  our  own,  a  valuable  historical 
work.     We  say,  "  by  better  judgments  than  our  own,"  because,  as 
we  do  not  profess  to   belong  to  the  class  who   reject  information 
unless  it  be  made  '^  amusing,"  and  can  even  tolerate  the  **  dryness  of 
antiquarianism,"  we  cannot  presume  to  be  fair  judges  on  the  subject. 
In  the  opinion  which  we  have  anticipated  will  be  pronounced  upon 
these  volumes  by  those  whom  the  authoress  has  undertaken  to  en- 
lighten, we  arc  thus  far  prepared  to  concur;  that  they  are  valuable 
because  they  will  impart  information  to  numerous  persons,  old  and 
young,  who  would  never  open  a  more  important  book ;  and  we  see  no 
ground  for  refusing  to  consider  Miss  Roberts  as  the  Aikin  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteen  centuries.     For  having  added  in  an  essential 
degree,  as  best  in  point  of  time,  to  the  series  of  historical  memoirs,  by 
ladies,  which  is  now  complete,  from  the  year  1377  to  1628,  she  deserves 
all  the  gratitude  and  all  the  praise  which  are  due  to  such  an  exertion. 


HISTORY  OF  WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.* 

This  is  an  arduous  undertaking,  executed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
No  industry  has  been  spared,  and  a  spirit  of  good  sense  reigns  through 
the  labours  of  the  biographer.  The  writer  has  possessed  himself  of 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known ;  he  has  instituted  successful  re- 
searches for  materials  hitherto  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  and  has 
condensed  into  one  large,  and  we  must  say,  well  arranged  mass,  every 
fact  connected  with  the  life  of  his  illustrious  subject.  They  who  wish 
to  know  any  and  every  thing  about  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  may  find 
it  here.     This  life  and  many  others  similarly  compiled,  are,  however, 

•  A  History  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  contaiDing 
his  Speeches  in  Parliament,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Correspondence  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  upon  French,  Spanish,  or  American  A£fairs,  never  before  published ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  principal  Events  and  Persons  of  his  Time,  connected  with  his. 
life.  Sentiments,  and  Administrations.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray,  A.M. 
London.    C.  and  J.  Rivington*    1827.    2  vols.  4to. 
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rather  the  materials  of  the  biographer  than  biography  itaelf.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  classical  models^we  fear  that 
these  compilations  must  appear  crude  and  undigested ;  and  in  com* 
parison  ^ith  an  equal,  uniform,  and  spirited  narrative, flowing  from  the 
crucible  of  the  writer'^  own  brain,  unpleasing  and  unworthy.  In 
writings  of  this  kind,  we  pass  from  an  incident  to  a  letter,  from  an 
event  of  general  history  to  a  state  paper,  from  a  quotation  from  some 
other  work,  confirmed  by  references  and  supported  by  notes,  to  a  few 
insulated  observations  of  the  author,  which  lead  again  to  a  speech  on  a 
sermon.  It  was  a  strong  and  valid  objection  to  Bishop  Tomline's  lifit 
of  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  it  consisted  of  speeches  from  the 
throne,  speeches  from  the  ministers,  speeches  from  the  opposition,  and, 
in  short,  looked  more  like  an  annual  register  than  a  biography.  The 
^ame  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  though  the  blame  is  by  no  means 
«qual.  Something  else  might  more  justly  be  expected  of  the  tutor  and 
the  friend,  than  of  the  writer  living  in  a  subsequent  age,  and  having 
no  other  materials  than  such  as  were  accessible  to  all  those  who  had 
time  and  leisure  to  pursue  the  same  route. 

Mr.  Thackeray  appears  to  have  a  just  perception  of  the  character 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  in  the  gross,  to  comprehend  the  value,  object, 
and  tendency  of  his  actions  and  opinions;  we  do  not  perceive,  how- 
ever, any  very  nice  appreciation  of  the  more  refined  shades  of  character, 
or  any  very  acute  calculations  of  the  position  of  his  noble  subject  in 
the  more  difficult  or  the  more  delicate  events  of  his  life.  We  likewise 
desiderate  that  philosophical  grasp  of  intellect  which  comprehends  the 
whole  theatre  of  action  at  once,  and  narrates  its  course  or  speculates 
upon  its  tendency  in  the  spirit  of  a  master ',  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  ser- 
vant of  his  undertaking,  and  laboriously  heaps  pile  upon  pile ;  we  can 
tsonceive  a  writer,  who  disposes  of  his  materials  with  ease,  who  arranges 
them  with  order,  who,  in  the  time,  and  with  hardly  more  than  the  toil 
of  a  glance,  distinguishes  the  essential  from  that  which  only  encum- 
bers, and  thus  constructs  or  rather  raises  almost  magically,  with  a 
kind  of  unconscious  progress,  the  whole  of  a  beautiful  edifice  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  his  readers. 

But  let  us  not  be  ungrateful ;  much  is  to  be  learned  from  Mr, 
Thackeray's  work,  and  they  who  have  the  industry  to  follow  the  bio- 
grapher through  his  work,  will  meet  with  a  multiplicity  of  interesting 
facts,  a  mass  of  the  finest  specimens  of  oratory,  and  a  large  collection 
of  instructive  details,  shewing  the  manner  in  which  nations  are  governed* 
If  reflection  be  brought  to  the  task,  and  some  portion  of  previous 
instruction,  a  considerable  harvest  of  sound  improvement  in  knowledge, 
and  a  great  acquisition  in  motives  to  virtuous  and  honourable  ambi- 
tion, will  most  assuredly  be  reaped. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  life,  we  possessed  no 
other  memoirs  of  Lord  Chatham  than  the  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Chatham,  published  by  Almon,  in  3  vols,  octavo.  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  pronounces  this  work  a 
'^  wretched  compilation"  from  newspapers  and  partly  pamphlets,  inter- 
spersed, perhaps,  with  a  few  anecdotes,  communicated  in  desultory 
conversation  with  Earl  Temple.  The  works  of  a  superficial  and  inae- 
curate  work  are  too  clearly  impressed  upon  this  book,  to  render  the^ 
testimony  necessary  of  one  ^^  who  has  had  access  to  tlie  papers  and 
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docHments  of  the  ttmes.'^  No  one  has  enjoyed  thu  adrantag^  to  % 
more  fortunate  extent  than  the  Archdeacon,  and  this  is  a  feature  whick 
confers  a  hi^h  value,  in  addition  to  their  other  claims  upon  our  attend 
tion.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  been  so  highlf 
favoured.  In  the  composition  of  that  period  of  history,  during  which 
Lord  ■  Chatham  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  has,  doubtless,  deriFod 
much  correct  and  novel  information  from  consulting  the  document* 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  but  we  see  no  marks  of  Lis  having 
been  admitted  to  the  archives  of  the  illustrious  families,  where,  in 
truth,  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  period  lies  buried.  Mr.  Coze'v 
forthcoihing  work  on  the  Pelham  family,  will  prove  the  extent  of  this 
assertion.  Of  the  printed  works,  whether  pamphlets,  papers,  or  more 
important  publications,  our  author  has  availed  himself  with  a  laudalilt 
perseverance ;  we  believe  him,  when  he  says  he  has  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  to  obtain,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  informa* 
tion ;  and  we  hope  that  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  that  which  waa 
in  his  power,  will  induce  the  possessors  of  manuscript  stores  to  throw 
them  open  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  a  future  edition. 

Though  by  thus  availing  himself  of  all  the  means  to  which  he 
has  or  may  have  access,  Mr.  Thackeray  may  become  a  useful  and 
respectable  writer,  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  possesion  of 
those  faculties  which  would  make  him  remembered  otherwise  than  in  a 
catalogue.  He  wants  ideas;  he  has  no  volume  of  thought;  great 
occasions  only  draw  from  him  ejaculation.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  Mreakness  of  style,  and  that  the  practice  of  writing  and  the 
cultivation  of  taste  will  improve  his  style.  It  may  be  so,  but  neither 
practice  nor  cultivation  can  inform  his  sentences  with  mind  ;  the  one 
thing  wanting.  If  youth  should  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  this 
charge,  there  is  another  fault  in  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  which  some  other 
apology  must  be  found ;  we  allude  to  his  pomposity  and  egotism. 
The  pronoun  /  is  an  argument  with  him,  and  had  it  the  same  weight 
with  others  that  it  has  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  there  would  be  a  short  way 
with  all  discussion  and  investigation.  It  is  needless  to  adduce  instances 
of  this  offensive  peculiarity,  for  no  one  can  read  a  chapter  of  the  work 
without  discovering  numerous  instances  of  the  substitution  ef  the 
eternal  /,  /,  /,  for  argument,  for  authority,  and  sometimes  foir 
inquiry.  Every  event  Mr.  Thackeray  conceives  to  have  a  particular 
relation  to  himself:  if  he  believes  the  narrative  of  it  to  be  true,  he 
says,  "  /  believe  it,"  with  the  air  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  if  the  fact  require 
investigation,  he  says,  '^  /  have  examined,*'  and  the  thing  is  settled; 
and  should  he  have  any  new  information  to  communicate,  he  does  it 
as  he  would  turn  the  compliment  of  a  note,  "  /  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  fact  was  otherwise."*  This  would  be  peculiarly  inappropriate  in 
any  history,  but  it  is  more  particularly  absurd  in  writing  the  hbtory 
of  so  towering  a  character  of  Lord  Chatham ;  by  the  side  of  numerous 
examples  of  his  gigantic  egotism,  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray  strikes  the 
reader  as  very  puny  and  ridiculous. 

It  seems  an  evil,  inseparable  from  the  labour  of  biography,  that  the 
narrator  becomes  so  partial  to  the  subject  on  which  he  has  spent  his 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  8 1 .    Speaking  of  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which, 
it  hss  beta  tmid,  wa«  never  made  up. 
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toil,  that  Ike  caa  see  bo  fault  in  liim.  The  toi*e  of  eulogy  i»  whioi 
^<  lives''  are  written,  diwi^sbes  both  the  pleasure  and  the  utility  ^ 
this  valuaWe  class  of  composition.  Mr.  Thackeray  errs  on  this  hea4f 
as  well  as  his  brother  biographers.  It  is  true  that  he  now  aod  lh«a 
hints  that  certain  parts  of  Liord  Chatham's  conduct  hi^ve  not  beoi^ 
approved,  and  on  one  occasion  he  allows  that  we  learn  -the  course  Lord 
Chatham  took  with  pain.  Now,  though  we  migb^  allow  that  tk 
smaller  portion  of  blame  attaches  to  the  character  of  Lord  Chathcal^ 
than,  i>erhaps,  to  any  other  statesman,  yet  his  was  not  a  temper  te  pafl« 
through  the  world  without  error.  The  critical  biographer  who  ex*-» 
mines  his  conduct  will  find  much  to  censure,  while  he  will  aUow  tl^^ 
the  description  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  qualities  was  of  that  peeutias 
kind,  that  is  necessarily  alloyed  with  evil.  His  chief  virtues  aroso 
0*1 1  of  a  temperament  of  uncommon  warmth  and  energy,  and  thougk 
his  intelligence  was  rapid  and  quick  in  the  e:|[treme,  and  his  prineipleft 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  noble  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  e:ipeeted  that  1m 
quickness  of  feeling  would  not  hurry  him  into  rash  epinioas  andprecjr 
pitate  projects,  and  when  such  had  been  the  case,  his  uotlont  o$ 
honour  and  towering  pride  were  not  likely  to  smooth  the  way  to  ^n 
easy  retreat.  He  was,  however,  too  wise  not  to  be  also  magi^nimouS} 
and  it  is  seldom  that  he  is  detected  in  error  ;  more  seldom  sfiU  thai 
he  is  found  persevering  in  it.  The  consideration  of  such  a  chairaoter, 
when  it  is  fairly  and  freely  discussed,  cannot  be  otherwise  thaA  bene** 
ficial ;  and  we  regret  that  the  biographer  has  pursued  hia  task  too 
much  under  awe  of  him,  who,  indeed,  while  he  was  alive,  inspired  aU 
who  came  near  him  with  that  feoUng.  It  seems  that  the  lofty  spimt^ 
the  noble  bearing,  the  glance  of  fire,  the  voice  of  a  god^  that  used  t» 
strike  listening  senates  with  such  profound  sentiments  of  admiratie^l  ■ 
and  respect,  have  had  their  influence  even  from  the  graTe  mpoa  hisK 
biographer.  He  has  approached  his  sacred  remains  with  somewhat  ol 
servile  fear,  and  disturbed  his  memory,  it  would  seem  rather  with% 
view  to  canonise  than  to  criticise  it.  Now,  though  we  are  for  froak 
speaking  harshly  of  such  feelings,  they  are  not  in  the  spirit  in  whie^ 
we  would  have  the  actions  of  great  men  sifted ;  it  is  not  thus  tbajt 
good  can  come  to  posterity.  If  there  ever  were  a  character  that 
required  to  be  discussed  with  freedom,  it  is  that  of  Lord  Chatham* 
for,  although  a  man  of  mighty  powers,  and  although  the  good  he  did 
was  decided,  yet  it  was  owi^g  solely  to  the  shadows  which  his  high 
qualities  cast  before  them  that  that  good  waa  not  multiplied  ten  tboii-* 
sand  fold.  This  is  a  truth  which  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  evovts 
of  his  life  will  exhibit  in  the  clearest  point  of  view ;  we  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  be  able  to  shew  by  sonae  sjiecimen  the  way  ia  wihicti  l^ 
biographer  has  performed  his  task. 

The  first  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  io  173€tj  fixed  hip  ' 
reputation  as  an  orator,  and  proved,  without  the  hesitation  o^  H 
moment,  that  power  was  there.  Sir  Robert  Walpcde,  theq  at  th»  h^d 
of  affairs,  confessed  an  alarm.  "  We  muet,  at  all  events,"  says  ho^ 
*'  muzzle  that  terrible  cornet  of  horse."  It  was  not  the  spoak«f^9 
matter,  but  that  which  all  observers  well  know  forms  nine^te^ths  el  th« 
orator's  influence — manner.  It  was  the  lightning  oi  his  eye,  the  hi^iK 
monious  modulation  of  his  voice,  the  grace  of  his  action,  the  ec^vaast^ 
ness  of  his  air^  the  self-possession   with  whitih  he   4^^iiQ(| 
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sentiments,  which  struck  his  audience.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  speeches 
wore  full  of  wisdom,  whose  language  was  choice  and  elegant,  whose 
figures  were  beautiful  and  lively,  whose  information  was  as  inex- 
haustible as  his  intelligence — he  scarcely  took  his  audience  with  him  ; 
whereas,  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  sagacity,  thoagh 
gpreat,  was  seldom  supported  by  reasoning,  an  assertion  from  him  fell 
upon  the  house  with  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  an  oracle.  Most 
speakers  can  reason  tolerably,  and  many  can  dress  their  opinions  in 
elegant  language  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  inspired  by  their 
subject,  and  speak  the  conviction  of  the  hearty  are  very  few  indeed. 
And  when  an  instance  occurs  of  energy  which  is  moulded  by  grace — 
of  intensity  of  passion,  guided  by  wisdom  and  moderated  by  benero* 
lence — we  must  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  inflame  our  sympathy, 
and  hurry  our  feeling  along  with  its  irresistible  theme.  It  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  like  better  to  feel  than  to  think  ;  with  such  an 
orator  as  Lord  Chatham,  the  passions  are  roused,  as  in  a  tragedy ; 
with  such  a  speaker  as  Burke,  the  taste  is  gratified,  and  the  reason 
is  satisfied,  but  the  auditor  is  called  upon  for  an  effort  which  is  painfal. 
Of  Lord  Chatham's  qualifications  for  an  orator,  all  writers  have 
spoken;  but  there  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences 
that  we  must  transcribe ;  it  relates  to  his  voice.  "  His  voice  was 
full  and  clear :  his  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard ;  his  middle 
tones  were  sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied :  when  he  elevated 
his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  house  was  completely  filled  with 
the  volume  of  the  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  when  he 
wished  to  cheer  or  animate.  He  then  had  spirit-stirring  notes,  which 
were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a  sudden,  from  a 
very  low  to  a  very  high  key,  but  it  seemed  to  be  without  effort."  It 
is  evident,  that  for  such  a  man  to  rise  to  speak  was  like  the  striking 
up  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
effects  were  always  such  ns  the  poet  attributes  to  the  skill  of  Timo- 
theus.  Mr.  Pulteney,  at  this  time,  was  the  leader  of  opposition,  a 
party  headed  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  King's  father. 
The  maiden  speech  was  on  occasion  of  the  Prince's  marriage ;  it  is  an 
elegant  but  somewhat  florid  eulogium  on  his  character.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  said  to  have  tried  the  integrity  of  the  youthful  orator ;  it 
is  certain  that  he  dismissed  him  from  his  cornetcy,  a  very  foolish  and 
a  very  infamous  step,  by  which  we  may  gauge  the  present  force  of 
public  opinion,  for  it  is  certain,  that  no  minister  of  the  present  day,  for 
a  like  offence,  the  expression  of  opinion  in  Parliament,  durst  adopt  such 
a  measure.  It  could  have  no  other  effect  on  Mr.  Pitt,  than  to  give 
additional  asperity  to  his  remonstrances,  and  to  make  him  despise  the 
meanness  of  the  man  as  much  as  depreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  minister. 
The  honour  of  the  nation  was  Mr;  Pitt's  first  theme,  as  it  was  the  last. 
He  had  certain  notions  of  dignity,  by  which  he  measured  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  as  he  did  the  integrity  and  the  correctness  of  his  own 
personal  conduct.  It  was  this  notion  of  dignity  which  now  induced 
him  to  goad  the  minister  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  which  animated 
his  last  and  dying  effort  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  stood  up  to 
deprecate  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  driven  into  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  ill  success  with  which  he  con* 
dncted  it,  drove  himself  out  of  power.    In  1742,  Walpole  was  created 
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Earl  of  Of  ford,  and  resigned  his  employments.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  that 
time  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Lord  Carteret  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle came  into  power,  at;  an  unfortunate  crisis.  Our  part  in  thje 
continental  war  at  that  time  existing,  which  involved  us  in  immense  e;c- 
pense,  and  in  the  vexatious  entanglements  of  European  alliance,  was 
taken  hy  these  ministers.  The  king's  attachment  to  Hanover,  and.tljie 
sacrifices  made  in  hehalf  of  that  country,  hecame  a  source  of  hitter  dis- 
content. The  management  of  the  war,  and  the  waste  of  money  in 
subsidies,  became  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence.  Lord  Carteret's 
measures  were  always  viewed  with  detestation  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  many 
years  he  occasionally  spoke  of  him  as  the  curse  of  his  country.  Mr. 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  was  brought  forward  to  oppose  Mr. 
Pitt  on  these  questions.  In  the  Memorials  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Oswald,  there  is  a  most  interesting  comparison  of  the  oratory  of  these 
two  great  men,  which  wc  shall  extract  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  work : 

'^  On  the  first  day,  Murray  was  introduced  to  support  the  court,  which 
he  did  in  a  set  speech^  extremely  methodical^  with  great  perspicuity,  and 
very  fine  colouring.  He  was  replied  to  by  Pitt,  who,  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest  parts  of  his  speech  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  expression,  and  in  the  most  manly  style  I  ever  witnessed,  turned 
almost  all  his  colours  against  him.  Murray  had  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  on 
exposing  the  inconsistency  of  advising  one  thing  the  one  year,  and  the  next 
abusing  it,  merely  through  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Pitt  shewed  how  this 
object  was  varied,  but  varied  by  the  ministers;  and  then  turned  every  ar^- 
ment  Murray  had  employed  against  himself.  The  one  spoke  like  a  pleader, 
and  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  appearance  of  having  been  employed 
by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  a  gentleman,  like  a  statesman,  who  felt 
what  he  said,  and  possessed  the  strongest  desire  of  conveying  that  feeling  to 
others,  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  country.  Murray  gains  upon 
your  attention  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  arguments,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
diction;  Pitt  commands  your  attention  and  respect  by  the  nobleness,  the 
greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  certainty  you  are  in  of  his  always  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  both  of 
thought  and  style.  For  this  talent  ne  possesses,  beyond  any  speaker  I  ever 
heard,  of  never  falling,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  either 
in  thought  or  in  expression ;  and  as  in  this  session,  he  has  began  to  speak  like 
a  man  of  business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he  will  in  all  probability  be,  or  rather 
at  present  is,  allowed  to  make  as  great  an  appearance  as  ever  man  did  in  that 
House.  Murray  has  not  spoken  since,  on  the  other  two  debates,  where  his 
rival  carried  all  before  him,  being  very  unequally  matched  with  Pelham, 
Young,  and  Winnington.     I  dare  say  you  will  scarce  be  able  to  read  this 


«  Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  the  system  of  foreign  subsidies  raised  him 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
admired  as  an  orator,  he  was  now  revered  as  a  patriot."  The  famous 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  her  will,  dated  about  this  time,  (August, 
1744,)  left  him  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  "  on  account  of  his 
merit  in  the  noble  defence  he  has  made  in  the  support  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  to  prevent  his  ruin."  Mr.  Thackeray  has  thought 
proper  to  introduce  into  this  part  of  his  narrative,  the  whole  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  attributed  to  him :  they  are,  however, 
chiefly  the  composition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  they  bear  so  many  marks 
of  his  style  and  manner  of  thinking,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  eesayist  was  but  little  itidebted  to  the  orator  for  even  his  materialB 
This  is  a  fact  which,  while  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  allow  it,  oaght  to 
hare  prevented  their  admission  into  the  "  life'*  as  genuine  specimens  of 
Lord  Chatham's  oratory. 

Up  to  this  point  of  Lord  Chatham *8  life,  his  motives  have  never  been 
suspected,  nor  his  conduct  disapproved.  We  propose  to  cast  a 
hasty  glance  upon  the  different  crises  of  his  history,  and  were  com- 
mencing with  the  first  and  greatest — the  change  in  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  mercenary  forces  on  the  Continent,  when 
we  discovered  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  Magazine  for  this 
month :  we  shall  therefore  postpone  tlie  farther  consideration  of  this 
subject  to  our  next  number. 


MAGAZINIANA. 


Ecclesiastical  Discerxment  at  Rome. — In  spite  of  the  terror  of 
pontifical  bulls,  and  the  activity  of  those  who  watched  over  their  execution^ 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Zuingle  and  Bucer,  continued  to 
be  circulated,  and  read  with  great  avidity  and  delight,  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Some  of  them  were  translated  into  the  Italian  language,  and,  to  elnde  the 
vigilance  of  the  inquisitors,  were  published  under  disguised  or  fictitious  names. 
by  which  means  they  made  their  way  into  Rome,  and  even  into  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican ;  so  that  bishops  and  cardinals  sometimes  unwittingly  read  and 
praised  works,  which,  on  discovering  their  real  authors,  they  were  obliged  to 
pronounee  dangerous  and  heretical.  The  elder  Scaliger  relates  an  incideiit 
of  this  kind,  which  happened  when  he  was  at  Rome.     ''  Cardinal  Seraphin, 

Siys  he,)  who  was  at  that  time  counsellor  of  the  papal  Rota,  came  to  me  one 
y,  and  said,  ^  We  have  had  a  most  laughable  business  before  us  to-day. 
The  Common  Places  of  Philip  Melanchthon  were  printed  at  Venice  with  this 
title,  par  Messer  Ippofilo  da  Terra  Negra.  These  Common  Places  being  sent 
to  Rome,  were  freelv  bought  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and  read  with  great 
applause ;  so  that  tne  copies  being  exhausted,  an  order  was  sent  to  Venice 
for  a  fresh  supply.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  possessed 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition,  discovered  the  tricky  and  denounced  the  book 
as  a  Lutheran  production  from  the  pen  of  Melanchthon.  It  was  proposed  to 
punish  the  poor  printer,  who  probably  could  not  read  one  word  of  the  book» 
but  at  last  it  was  agreed  to  burn  the  copies,  and  suppress  the  whole  affair.'  " 
M' Cries  History  of  the  Rejhrmaiion  in  ItaJy* 

TunKisH  Law  at  Smyrna. — In  1685,  a  severe  law  was  enforced  against  all 
Franks,  that  every  one  who  married  a  Ray  a  (a  Jewish  or  Christian  sul^ect  of 
the  porte)  should  cease  to  be  a  Frank  or  Free-man,  but  be  liable  to  the 
Haratch  or  Capitation  Tax,  and  interdicted  from  leaving  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritories. To  this  end  an  inquisition  was  made  at  Galata,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  were  found  married  to  subjects  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  who 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  bondage,  Mr.  Pentloe,  an  Englishman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Turkey  company,  at  Smymah,  had  married  a  Crreek,  by  whom  he 
had  children.  He  died,  and  left  two  British  merchants  his  executors,  with 
directions  that  they  should  send  his  wife,  children,  and  property  to  England. 
They  were  all  sdzed  in  the  act  of  embarkation,  and  the  executors  thrown 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  torture,  to  compel  them  to  discover  more 
property.  Application  was  made  by  the  then  ambassador,  but  no  redress 
could  be  obtained.  This  event  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Europe. — Levant 
Company,  by  Dr.  Walsh,  |[No  wonder  for  it.  Quere :  Are  these  the  tems 
we  are  on  at  present  with  ofut  good  allies  the  Turks  ?^ 
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LoRB  Chatham  and  Mr.  Caknino. — In  the  namW ^  tbeQuaiterty, 
Review  just  published,  it  is  said  that  the  principal  political  character  of  JD^ 
Vcre,  identified  by  the  newspaper  puffs  of  the  day  with  a  great  living  8tal«9^ 
man,  is  obviously  a  portrait;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  added,  **  we  conisider 
it  a  just  (me  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  his  life."  The  follotfiBg  «9  tlw 
character  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  fSrom  De  Vere : 

**  But  it  is  n©t  easy  to  describe  this  able  and  accomplished  person.  Hii 
Mind  was  an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  excite,  and  au  that  could  soothe; 
his  heart,  the  seat  of  an  ambition,  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  himself;  equally 
abo\'e  stooping  to  court  or  people,  and  which  no  fear  of  either  could  amght 

*<  With  all  this,  his  feelings  were  attuned  to  friendship,  and  his  intellect  t<| 
the  pleasures  of  elegant  cultivation.  Thus  he  shone  alike  in  the  tumult  of 
party,  and  the  witchery  of  letters.  In  these  last,  he  had  been  beautifully  dis^ 
tinsuished,  and  had  had  many  amiable  associates,  before  he  had  acquired  his 
political  eminence. 

"  In  the  senate,  his  eloquence  was  like  a  mountain  river,  taking  its  rise  from 
reason,  but  swelling  its  impetus  by  a  thousand  auxiliary  streams  of  wit  and 
imagination,  which  it  gathered  on  its  way.  It  is,  indeed,  difficidt  to  say, 
whether  his  wit,  or  his  reason  predominated  ;  for  such  was  the  effect  of  both 
united,  that  never  was  reason  so  set  off  by  wit,  or  wit  so  sustained  by  reason. 
The  one  was  a  running  fire,  flashing  from  ri^ht  to  left  over  the  whofe  field  of 
argument,  so  as  to  embarrass  and  paralyse  his  antagonists ;  while  the  other^ 
when  seriousness  was  resumed,  struck  down  every  thing  diat  opposed,  witH 
the  force  of  thunder. 

<*  But  he  had  a  more  powerful  recommendation  still  to  the  favour  of  hitf 
auditors,  whether  in  the  senate  or  elsewhere.  His  politics,  as  his  heart,  were 
truly,.!  mieht  say  insularly,  British;  and  though  he  contemplated  and  under* 
stood  the  Continent,  as  well  as  any,  and  better  than  most  who  went  befoi:tfe 
him ;  of  the  Continent  it  was  hisprinciple  to  steer  clear,  except  in  sO  fsir  a* 
it  was  connected  with  Britain.  This  did  not  fail  to  *  buy  him  golden  opi^ 
nions  with  all  sorts  of  persons ;'  and  he  wound  up  all  by  a  staunch  adhetenc4 
to  his  personal  friends,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  been  known  to  fail,  or 
to  abandon.  This  made  him  the  most  loved  for  his  owti  sake,  of  all  the 
leaders  of  his  time  out  of  the  House,  while  in  it  he  reigned  without  struggle 
or  compeer, — nihil  simile  aut  secundum, 

*«  Yet,  superior  as  Mr.  Wentworth  was  in  all  these  respects,  he  was  kept, 
strange  to  say,  from  rising  to  the  hichest  point,  by  the  influence  or  intrig^ieft 
of  far  less  gifted  rivals.  Men  wondered  at  this,  but  (happily  jpr  the  repose 
of  mankind)  the  times  are  over  when  a  man  who  could  not  rule  by  other 
means,  did  not  scruple,  if  he  could,  to.  seize  the  government  by  force,  and 
awe  even  his  prince  mto  dangerous  compliances. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  knew  this,  but,  even  in  other  times,  would  never  have 
tttempted  to  go  so  far,  and  he  therefore  contented  himself  at  present  wiA  a 
second  place. 

"  This,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  was  the  less  irksome,  because  the  hkh 
quality  and  worth,  and  stiH  more,  the  long  habit  of  being  considered  the 
leader  of  his  party,  which  belonged  to  the  Premier,  induced  the  submission 
of  all  to  his  authority,  without  a  murmur. 

'*  Every  body,  however,  foresaw,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  P«^ 
roier's  resignation  would  occasion  a  contest  for  the  succession,  which  mi^t 
shake  the  administration  to  its  centre;  and  Mr.  Weatwortk  was  not  a  maa 
to  submit  to  hold  a  second  rank  under  any  other  living  person. 

"Such,  then,  was  the  public  character  of  this  accomplbbed  man;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  obser^  ed,  in  his  connection  with  great  hh 
mihes,  m  the  spread  of  himself  among  all  n>en  of  parliamentary  powet,  attd 
particularly  m  the  attachment  of  the  young  men  of  rising  taleats  to  his  pen- 
son,  a  promise  of  future  strength  which  might  one  day  tnfinencc  the  fateif 
the  empire. 

"  Mr.  Wcntworth's  public  diimers  were  frequent  and  thronged,  aB«l  ia 
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them  he  displayed  all  the  felicity  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  conciliation  of  his 
manner.  But  the  delight  of  his  secret  heart  was  in  banquets  far  more  select; 
and  far  more  happy.  These  were  his  private  parties,  with  men  who  were 
either  independent  of  politics,  or  with  whom  politics  did  not  form  the  first 
passion  of  their  minds ;  men  who  were  of  kindred  with  himself  in  every 
thing  that  could  charm  the  taste,  or  enlighten  the  understanding.  With 
these,  he  continued  still  occasionally  to  live,  although,  often  separated  from 
fhem  by  that  which  separates  all  who  are  not  linked  m  the  same  pursuit-— the 
struggles  of  ambition,  and  the  tumults  of  party." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 2(A. 

Now  any  bod^  who  knows  a  particle  about  the  matter  must  see  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  trait  in  this  portrait  which  resembles  Lord  Chatham^  and  not 
one  which  would  not  precisely  be  given  to  Mr.  Canning,  by  a  ^endly 
admirer. 

**  All  that  could  excite  and  all  that  could  soothe." — There  was  nothing 
soothing  about  Lord  Chatham. 

^'  Feelings  attuned  to  friendship." — Lord  Chatham  neither  had  nor  cared 
for  friends. 

'    ''  Beautifully  distinguished  in  letters." — He  was  never  distinguished  at  all 
in  them. 

His  eloquence  was  not  a  mixture  of  wit  and  reasoning ;  it  was  bold  denun- 
ciation or  sarcastic  allusion — his  politics  were  so  insulsu*,  that  the  only  thing 
he  Attended  to  in  power  was  our  foreign  interests,  and  the  carrying  on  a  con- 
tinental war.  He  was  not  loved  out  of  the  House  at  all,  but  treated  his 
colleagues  and  others  with  hauteur  and  coolness.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  keptfWmi 
rising  to  the  highest  point  by  the  influence  or  intrigues  of  rivals ;  he  was  kept 
out  by  the  king's  dislike  to  him,  owing  to  Tory  denunciations  of  Hanover ; 
and  so  far  from  not  seizing  the  government  by  force,  it  was  just  the  thing  he 
did.  The  king  actually  shed  tears  when  he  saw  him  enter  the  drawing-room. 
(See  Storer's  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Political  and  Literary  Character.)  He 
never  was  second  in  office ;  he  had  place  before  he  came  into  power,  but  when 
he  came  into  power  at  all,  it  was  to  the  dictatorship  he  was  raised.  While 
this  part  of  the  character  applies  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool  exactly, 
it  has  no  kind  of  parallel  in  Lord  Chatham ;  there  was  no  Lord  Liverpool  in  hia 
time.  As  for  private  parties  and  select  banquets,  Mr.  Pitt  never  gave  than : 
he  led  a  private  life  ox  the  deepest  retirement,  partly  owing  to  his  constitu- 
tional malady,  and  partly  to  his  naturally  unsocial  disposition.  The  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  must  have  hazarded  his  assertion  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject. 

Turkish  Sobriety. — At  a  table  near  us,  covered  with  a  dessert  of 
fruit  and  cakes,  sat  a  knot  of  young  Turks,  the  bucks  of  the  quarter,  pushing 
about  the  bottle  with  a  noisy  emulation,  which  did  not  confine  itself  to  their 
own  party,  but  brought  them  staggering  to  our  side  of  the  room,  with  tumblers 
of  wine,  pledging  repeatedly  our  healths,  and  looking  at  us  for  approbation  as 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  art. — Hobhoust^s  Journey, 

Mercantile  Catechism.— In  1662,  John  Broadgate  was  chosen 
chaplain  at  Smyrna.  He  was  a  rigid  Puritan,  and  having  prepared  a 
Catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  factory,  stitched  in  blue  paper,  ne  sent 
out  a  bale  filled  with  it,  and  required  that  the  merchants  should  get  it  by 
heart,  and  answer  the  questions  contained  in  it,  for  which  purpose  he  cate- 
chised Aem  every  Sunday  after  church.  The  factory,  however,  refused  to 
comply  with  this  discipline,  and  after  much  disgraceful  altercation,  Mr. 
Broadgate  returned  home  in  disgust.  The  company  at  this  period  exercised 
a  rigid  censorship  over  their  officers  abroad.  The  consuls  could  not  marry 
without  their  consent,  and  the  factors  were  often  severely  reproved  for 
"  aensuaUty,  gambling.  Sabbath  breaking,  neglect  of  public  worthro,"  and 
ether  irregularities  of  conduct.— Zrevan^  Company y  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Iralth, 
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More  Turkish  Law. — In  1673,  Mr.  John  Sawyer,  a  factor  at  Smyrna, 
renounced  the  Christian  religion,  and  turned  Turk.  This  cirouin- 
stance  occasioned  much  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  company^  in 
securing  the  estates  of  his  principals  in  England. — litvant  Company y  by  Dr. 
Walsh.  QQuery :  Does  the  whole  firm  of  a  mercantile  establishment  in 
the  Levant  become  subject  to  Turkish  law,  if  one  of  the  partners  turn 
Mahomedan  ?] 

Biography. — A  work  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Paris,  called 
"Biography  of  Contemporaries,"  which  we  beg  to  recommend  most  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Biographical  Dictionaries  do  not  prcteiid  to 
give  the  histories  of  persons  still  alive,  and  seldom  §ive  those  who  nave  lately 
died.  Now  it  is  precisely  of  such  individuals  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  pro- 
cure information,  for  their  works  are  scattered  if  they  are  literary  or  scientific, 
and  if  political  or  military,  their  achievements  are  not  yet  recoraed  in  history. 
Take  as  an  instance  the  name  of  Championnet,  a  French  general  ofthe  Direc- 
tory;  those  who  know  the  history  ofthe  Revolutionary  wars,  will  remember 
that  he  was  a  celebrated  general,  and  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  com- 
manding a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  and  afterwards 
as  being  the  leader  of  the  famous  army  of  Italy  against  Mack  ;  but  reading 
lately  a  very  clever  novel,  newly  published  in  Edinburgh,  called  **  Vittoria 
Colonna,"  in  which  General  Championnet  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure,  we 
wished  for  more  particular  information  concerning  him.  On  referring  to  the 
18th  Livraison  of  this  Dictionary  of  Contemporaries,  we  found  a  spirited 
little  memoir  of  him,  which  satisfied  us  in  every  point.  We  have  examined 
many  other  instances  with  equal  satisfaction.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is 
"  Biographic  Universelle  et  Portative  des  Contemporains,  ou  Dictionnaire 
Historique  des  Hommes  c^l^bres  de  toutes  les  Nations,  morts  etvivants; 


de  Lettres,  d*Artistes,  de  militaires  et  d'anciens  Magistrats. — Un  seul  Volume 
in  Svo.  ome  de  250  Portraits." 

Rapid  Communication. — In  Mr.  Nicolas's  Memoir  of  Augustine  Vin- 
cent, a  herald  contemporary  with  Camden,  a  memorandum  is  given  from 
the  hand-writing  of  Vincent,  which  gives  a  brilliant  idea  ofthe  improvement 
of  the  moderns: — ■ 

"  My  dwelling  is  at  Affington  in  Lincolnshire,  within  a  mile  of  Stamford^ 
and  you  may  direct  any  letters  thither  by  the  waggoner  of  Stamford,  who 
comes  to  town  every  Saturday,  and  lies  at  the  Crosse  Keyes  in  White  Cross 
Street,  and  goes  out  of  towne  every  Mundy  morning.       ^*  John  Vincent." 

Turkish  Opium  Eaters. — Among  the  frequenters  of  the  coffee  houses 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  Teriakis  or  opium  eaters,  who  are  always  noticed 
amon^  the  curiosities  of  the  Turkish  capital.  Pale,  emiaciated,  and  ricketty^ 
sunk  into  a  profound  stupor,  or  agitated  by  the  grimaces  of  delirium,  their 
persons  are,  after  the  first  view,  easy  to  be  recognised,  and  make,  indeed,  an 
impression  too  deep  to  be  erased.  Tiieir  chief  resort  is  a  row  of  cofiee  houses 
in  a  shady  covert  near  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Solyman;  the  increasing  at- 
tachment to  wine  hasdiminished  the  consumption  of  opium ;  but  there  are 
still  to  be  found  Teriakis  who  will  swallow  in  aelass  of  water  three  or  four 
lozenges,  amounting  to  one  hundred  grains.  They  are  mixed  with  spices, 
and  stamped  with  the  words  Mash  allay  me  work  of  God^-^Hohhtms^s  Journeys 

A  Quaker  in  Rome. — ^About  the  year  1661,  John  Perrot,  a  Quaker,  born 
in  Dublin,  went  to  Italy  to  convert  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  was  tlurown  into 
the  Inquisition,  but  was  soon  after  liberated,  having  been  considered  in 
insane  person ;  he  was  treated  with  mildness,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland  atflie 
Pope's  expense,  and  on  his  arrival,  he  published  a  carious  book,  entided, 
"  A  Battering  Ram  against  Fojpery J'-^Whitelaw  and  Walshe's  Htst&ry  bf 
Dublin, 
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First  Hebrew  BiBtE.-<-From  the  year  1477,  when  the  psalter  appealed 
in  Hebrew,  di£ferent  parts  of  scripture  in  the  original  continued  ta  ^^fPMt 
from  the  press ;  and  in  the  year  1488,  a  complete  Hebrew  bible  waa  printed 
at  Soncino,  a  city  of  the  Cremonese,  by  a  family  of  Jews,  who,  under  t}ie 
adopted  name  of  Soncinati,  establisheci  printing-presses  in  various  p^rts  of 
JE^urope,  including  Constantinople.  This  department  of  typography  w^ 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  Jews  in  Italy,  until  the  year  1518,  when  aa 
edition  of  ,the  Hebrew  scriptures,  accompanied  with  various  readings,  and 
Rabbinical  commentaries,  proceeded  from  the  splendid  press  which  Daniel 
Bomberg  had  recently  erected  at  Venice. — M'Crie's  History  of  the  M^^^ 
mation  in  Italy » 

A  QiJAKsa  IN  Turkey. — In  1661,  a  Quaker  went  to  Constantinople  ta^ 
convert  the  Sultan  to  Christianity.    He  was  taken  by  the  Turks  and  lods    ~ 
in  their  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  was  supported  for  six  months ;  but  havl 
frequently  pronounced  the  word  ^^  Ingelis,'*  he  was  brought  before  the  e 
of  Winc^elsea,  the  British  ambassador.    On  refusing  to  take  off  hia  hat  in 
his  presence,  Uiis  nobleman  ordered  him  to  be  bastinadoed  on  the  spoil,  and 
sent  him  baek  to  his  confinement. — Account  of  the  Levant  Compiwy^  hy  ik^ 
Mtv.  Dr*  Walsh,  chaplain  at  Constantinople, 

Southern  African  Eloquence. — '^  It  is  clear  that  it  is  our  be^  policy 
to  march  against  the  enemy  before  he  advances.  Let  not  our  towns  be  the 
s^t  of  war ;  let  not  our  houses  be  stained  with  bloodshed ;  let  the  blood  of 
the  enem^  be  spilt  at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and  children.  Yet  aome  of 
YOU  taJli;  ignor^Lntly ;  your  words  are  the  words  of  children  or  of  men  eenn 
Sounded.  I  am  left  almost  alone ;  my  two  brothers  have  abandoned  me ; 
they  have  taken  wives  from  another  nation,  and  allow  their  wives  to  direct 
the^i ;  their  wives  are  their  kings !"  Then  turning  towards  his  younger 
brother^  he  imprecated  a  curse  upon  them  if  they  should  follow  the  example^ 
of  their  elder  brethren.  Again  addressing  the  people,  he  said,  "  you  wiilk 
over  my  head  while  I  sleep,  but  you  now  see  that  the  wise  Macooas  reflet 
me.  Had  they  not  been  our  friends,  we  must  have  fled  ere  now  before  the 
enemy."  Turning  to  Wleeloqua,  the  eighth  speaker,  he  said,  "  I  hear  you, 
my  father ;  I  understand  you,  my  father ;  your  words  are  true  and  good  for 
the  ear.  It  is  good  that  we  be  instructed  by  the  Macooas.  May  evil  over- 
take the  disobedient !  May  they  be  broken  in  pieces ! "  Be  silent,  ye  women ! 
(addressing  them,)  '^  ye  who  plague  your  husbands,  who  steal  their  goods, 
a^  g^ve  tnem  to  others,  be  sxlent ;  and  hinder  not  your  husbands  and  chfL" 
dren  by  your  evil  words.  Be  silent,  ye  kidney  eaters,*  (turning  towards  th^ 
old  men,)  ye  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  prowl  about  whenever  an  ox  is 
killed.     If  our  cattle  are  carried  off,  where  will  you  get  kidneys  ?  " 

Then  addressing  the  warriors,  he  said,  ^^  there  are  many  of  you  who  do 
not  deserve  to  eat  out  of  a  broken  pot ;  ye  stubborn  and  stupid  men !  consider 
what  you  have  heard,  and  obey  without  murmuring.  Hearken !  I  command 
you,  ye  chiefs  of  the  Matclnapees,  Matclhoroos,  Myrees,  Barolongs,  and 
Bamacootas,  that  ye  proclaim  through  all  your  clans  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  and  let  none  be  ignorant.  And  again  I  say,  ye  warriors,  prepare  for 
the  day  of  battle ;  let  your  shields  be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  arrows, 
and  your  battle-axes  sliarp  as  hunger."  Turning  a  second  time  towards  the 
old  men  and  women,  he  said,  ^'  prevent  not  the  warrior  from  going  forth  to 
battle,  by  your  timid  counsels.  No !  rouse  up  the  warrior  to  glory,  and  he 
shall  return  to  you  with  honourable  scars ;  fresh  marks  of  valour  shall  cover 
his  thigh  ;t  and  then  we  shidl  renew  the  war-song  and  dance,  and  rehearse 
the  slory  of  our  achievements.'* 

^  Tha  Sechfi^a^  ima^afi  that  none  who  eat  g{  the  ki^oeys  of  the  ox  will  haipe  aay 
offs^aug ;  oa  tbig  account,  no  ooe,  except  the  aged,  will  taete  them.  Hence  the  cqtk^ 
teia^ouatenii  of  "  l^idnfij^-Qatera/'  aemonymoua  with  dptard. 

t  The  warriorB  receive  a  new  sciu:  on  the  thigU  for  every  exLenay  they  kill  in  hattle. 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  BOCKS, 
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AMERICAN  NAVY. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1826,  Illus- 
trated by  Plates.  With  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  American  Navy.  By 
lieut.  the  Hon.  Frederic  Fitzgerald  De  Roos,  Royal  Navy.     1827. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  in  Mr.  De  Roos's  Personal  Narrative 
of  Travels  in  the  United  States  is,  that  in  order  to  view  that  great 
nation,  he  had  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from  Halifax,  of  which 
nine  days  were  unhappily  consumed  in  his  passage  to  New  York, 
We  were  therefore  tempted  to  settle  the  lieutenant's  chronology,  and 
find  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  following  manner: — 

At  New  York  he  landed  after  nightfall,  24th  May,  1826, 
"  guided  by  the  lights  of  the  city,"  and  proceeded  with  his  companion. 
Major  Yorke,  to  the  theatre.  The  next  morning,  (May  25,)  "  being 
anxious  to  push  on,"  at  twelve  o'clock  he  embarked  in  the  steam-boat 
for  Philadelphia ;  passed  with  the  greatest  rapidity  by  numerous 
detached  farms  and  houses,  "  as  far  as  he  could  distinguish  objects 
through  an  odious  fog ; "  arrived  at  Trenton  at  nine  at  night ;  embarked 
the  next  morning  (26th)  at  five  for  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  there 
at  ten.  "  As  we  were  (observes  the  lieutenant)  only  to  stop  there  tivo 
hours,  we  immediately  proceeded  to  deliver  our  letters."  At  twelve, 
sure  enough,  he  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived  at  three . 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  found  there  was  just  room  for  his 
companion  and  himself  in  a  coach  which  was  to  start  at  half-past 
four.  At  twelve  on  the  same  day,  Saturday,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
arrived  at  Washington ;  and  on  Monday  the  29th,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  left  it  by  the  mail  on  his  way  back,  and  at  one 
arrived  at  Baltimore.  On  the  30th,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Philadelphia,  which  he  reached  at  night  on  the  31st 
of  May.  The  next  day,  June  1st,  he  embarked  for  New  York,  whiere 
he  arrived  in  the  evening,  staid  four  clear  days,  and  started  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  for  Boston  by  way  of  Albany.  On  the  7th,  at 
three  a.  m.  he  arrived  at  Albany  by  the  steam-boat,  having  come  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  including  stoppages ;  and 
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having  found,  unluckily,  that  the  mail  had  started,  was  obliged  to 
stay  five  hours  in  that  city,  and  then  went  off  in  an  accommodation 
stage  for  Boston.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  (9th  June,) 
arrived  at  Boston  too  late  for  the  table  d'hote,  and  secured  a  passage 
in  the  Eastport  packet,  which  sailed  at  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  De  Roos's  time  was  therefore  arranged  as  follows: — 

New  York \  day. 

Fog  and  journey  to  Philadelphia f  day. 

Philadelphia    \  day. 

Journey  to  Washington 1     day. 

Washington IJ  day. 

Journey  to  Baltimore J  day. 

At  Baltimore    Vi ij  day. 

Journey  to  Philadelphia |  day. 

At  Philadelphia 1     day. 

Journey  to  New  York 1     day. 

At  New  York 4    days. 

Journey  to  Boston  4    days. 

At  Boston,  that  indefinite  fraction  of  a 
day,  which  is  between  too  late  for  din- 
ner and  4p.m.;  say  iV^y* 

The  gallant  lieutenant  was  thus  sixteen  days  in  the  United  States, 
besides  a  day  that  he  was  detained  on  his  return  at  Eastport,  a  village 
OB  the  boundary  towards  New  Brunswick.  Of  his  sixteen  days^eig^t-. 
and-a-half  were  spent  in  rest,  refreshment,  and  observation ;  the 
remainder  in  locomotion,  in  steamers,  in  fog,  and  stage  coaches. 

We  do  not  make  this  analysis  to  detract  from  the  lieutenant's  merit. 
The  briefness  of  his  stay  in  the  United  States  displays  his  activity 
not  less  than  his  patriotism ;  for  he  observes,  on  sailing  from  Eastport 
in  an  English  vessel,  ^^  I  must  confess,  that  finding  myself  once  more 
under  English  colours,  was  not  a  little  agreeable  to  me."  But  thongh 
an  abode  of  three  weeks  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction  was  too  long 
for  his  feelings,  it  was  necessarily  too  short  to  enable  him  to  give 
much  novel  information  of  the  country  visited,  especially  as  the 
leading  facts  concerning  it  have  been  ascertained  by  former  travellers. 
It  was  known,  before  Mr.  De  Roos's  visit,  that  the  United  States  were 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  Teutonic  extraction,  speaking  a  language 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts  of  life ;  and 
it  was  indeed  sufficiently  established,  that  tillage  was  not  unknown  to 
them,  before  our  travellers  saw  some  of  their  farms  through  the  fog 
from  the  Philadelphia  steam-boat.  In  fact,  as  the  peculiarities  o£ 
America  are  less  obvious,  so  it  would  need  more  time  to  observe  any 
thing  worth  relating,  than  if  a  traveller  from  Europe  were  transported, 
for  the  first  time,  to  Timbuctoo. 

Human  powers  are  limited,  as  a  great  author  has  justly  observed ; 
and  though  Professor  Hamilton  professes  to  teach  Greek  in  fifty 
hours,  we  doubt  whether  in  three  times  fifty  hours,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  acquires  a  title  to  pass  a  judgment  on  a  great  continent. 

Considering,  however,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  lieutenant 
laboured,  from  his  necessity  of  '<  pushing  on,'^  it  is  remarkable  that 
so  much  of  his  little  work  is  worth  reading ;  it  is,  in  fact,,  a  striking 
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proof  of  the  advantage  which  he  has  over  travellers  in  gen.cra(l-^fh€i 
advantage  of  knowing  something.  By  dint  of  rtatiirally  good  ahfflties, 
aided  by  seven  years  study  oil  bo^trd  his  majesty's  shfpsr  of  war,  Mf: 
De  Roos  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  hfead  and  st^rh  of  d 
ship,  and  with  many  mirtor  points  of  knowledge  ^oinjyrehehdefd  vrithiri 
those  limits ;  and  as  some  portion  of  his  eight  days  afnd  a  Kalf  vpdi 
spent  in  visits  to  the  do^ck-yards  of  Washiirgton,  Philadelphia,  N6^ 
York,  and  Boston,  he  hAs  given  soi'rie  Jnfprmatiott  on  a  subject  ot 
interest  in  this  country.  Under  this  head,  however,  \i  is  desirable  to 
separate  his  facts  from  his  speculations,  though  both  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

First  for  his  facts. — ^At  the  yard  at  Wasliingtoti  he  saw  tvro'  frigates 
on  the  slips ;  one  cotistructed  on  the  latest  and  ittbst  approved 
principles  6f  the  American  builders.  '^  Her  timbers  were  close  together, 
her  shape  remarkable  for  a  very  full  bow  and  a  perfectly  straight  jside. 
She  had  a  round  steru,  but  its  rake  and  flatness,  comlirfni6d  with  the 
judicious  construction  of  her  quarter-galleries,  gave  rt<jpiit6<he  a^Vp6at- 
ance  of  being  Square."— p.  17. 

By  the  way,  how  strange  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  art  of  ship-biril(Jfngf 
every  thing  is  yet  entirely  empirical ;  and  that  though  when  a  ship  is 
built,  it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  ft  will  flbat,  it  can  scarcely 
be  guessied  whether  it  will  sail.  In  a  country  like  En^and,  which  i's' 
indebted,  or  for  a  long  time  believed  tliat'it  was  indebted',  for  its 
independence  to  its  naval  power — ^with  the  greatest  mechanical  inge- 
nuity among  the  people,  and  the  highest  scientific  6icelience  among 
the  learned  classes,  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  to  ascertain  how 
a  ship  can  be  best  made  to  sail ;  very  little  attempted— very  littfe 
attempted  now,  though  more  now  than  at  any  former  tiitae.  'f  he 
Baltimore  people  were  famous  in  the  war  for  buildiiig  schobhers  which, 
as  Mr.  De  Roos  expresses  it,  "  puzzled  our  cruisers."  In  one  of  the 
private  yards,  Mr.  De  Roos  met  with  a  builder  who  had  a  bottk  of 
drafts  of  all  the  fastest  sailing  ones  ;  but  h6  adds,  **  after  an  hour 
spent  in  entreaty  I  could  not  induce  him  to  part  with  one  leaf  of  the 
precious  volume.  Though  provoked  at  his  refusal,  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  public  spirit  which  dictated  his  conduct,  for  the  offer  I 
made  him  must  have  been  tempting  to  a  person  in  his  station  of  life,"* 
— p.  38.  Strange  that,  with  all  our  science,  T^ith  our  boundless  means 
of  investigating  and  experimenting,  we  should  be  reduced  to  pirate' 
from  the  empiricism  of  American  mechanics. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  scores  of  the  most  trifling  matters  to' 
which  more  attention  has  been  paid,  than  to  this.— To  return  to  Mr. 
De  Roo.^. 

He  saw  also  at  Washington  a  frigate,  the  Potomac,  hauled  up  oh 
ways  in  a  cradle,  an  expedient  called  Porter's  cradle,  after  its  inventor. 
Commodore  Porter  (a  little  gentleman  with  an  enormous  cocked  hat 
who  is  swaggering  at,  and  as  Mr.  De  Rods'  calls  it,  puzzling  the 
Spaniards  with  a  Mexican  squadron)!  The  Atriericans,  it  seems,  have 
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There  we  saw  a  schooner  building  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  on  the  coasts  of 
China.  Every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  swiftness,  and  I  think  she  was  the  most  lovely 
vessel  I  ever  saw." — p.  38. 
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not  had  money  enough  to  spend  on  dry  docks,  and  they  have  adopted 
this  expedient  for  examining  the  hottoms  of  vessels  where  there  is  little 
tide.  The  hauling  up  was  easy,  hut  the  ground  had  given  way  under 
her  stern,  and  the  inclination  had  heen  altered,  so  that  Mr.  De  Roos 
douhts  very  much  whether  she  will  ever  he  got  down  again^  JBut 
this  is  a  speculation.  We  will  het  two  to  one  she  will.  Besides,  if 
she  is  not,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  plan,  (in  which  the  mechanical 
enterprise  of  the  Americans  shines,)  for  the  substratum  may,  in  another 
instance,  easily  be  made  firm. 

At  the  same  place  is  a  foundry  of  tanks,  and  a  manufactory  of 
blocks,  the  shells  of  which  are  made  of  several  pieces  bolted  together. 
They  are  said  to  be  stronger  than  those  made  by  the  boasted  machinery 
at  Portsmouth ;  and  the  operation,  Mr.  De  Roos  says,  is  ^^  undoubtedly 
much  less  complicated.''  **  The  sheds,'*  he  says,  ^^  under  which  they 
build  their  ships,  are  not  of  an  approved  construction.*' — p.  18.  Is  Mr. 
De  Roos  aware  how  recently  it  is  that  ships  were  fii'st  built  under 
sheds  in  England  ? 

At  Philadelphia  he  saw  on  the  stocks,  the  Pennsylvania,  a  three- 
decker,  which  is  said,  by  the  Americans,  to  be  the  largest  ship  in  the 
world ;  *^  but,"  says  Mr.  De  Roos,  "  I  believe  her  scantling  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  our  Nelson.  There  were  not  more  than 
twenty  people  employed  about^  her ;  but  every  thing  was  in  readiness^ 
so  that  at  an  emergency  she  could  soon  be  launched.  She  has  a  round 
stern,  and  mounts  135  guns,  including  those  on  her  gangways.  There 
was  also  a  round-sterned  60  gun  frigate  on  the  stocks.  I  was  struck 
with  the  circumstance  of  her  having  a  trough  of  rocknsalt  running 
fore  and  aft  her  kelson,  and  learned  that  this  application  was  stipposed 
to  possess  a  chymical  property  of  preserving  the  wood  from  decay.** 
-^p.  41.  This  is  the  thousand  and  second  scheme  against  dry-rot 
and  wet-rot.  **  The  tanks  intended  for  the  frigate,  formed  a  platform ; 
the  wing  tanks  being  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  vessel."  This  is  an 
improvement.  It  seems  to  be  a  plan  with  the  Americans  to  allow 
their  ships  to  continue  on  the  stocks  till  wanted  for  service.  They 
are  probably  enabled  to  preserve  them  much  better  in  that  state  than 
in  ordinary  in  their  harbours.  The  plan  would  be  worthy  of  conside- 
ration here  ;  but  in  America,  the  necessity  for  it  is  more  imperative  ; 
as  the  waters  of  many  of  the  American  harbours,  and  probably  the 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  are  destructive  to  ships  in  ordinary. 

The  yard  at  New  York  is  not  much  larger  than  that  at  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  De  Roos  there  saw  a  60  gun  frigate  building ;  and  went 
on  board  the  Boston,  a  sloop  of  20  guns.  To  avoid  the  weakness 
resulting  from  the  break,  which  is  always  made  (in  England)  in  the 
after  part  of  the  lower  decks  of  vessels  of  this  description,  in  order 
to  give  greater  accommodation  to  the  officers,  it  was  laid  so  as  to 
form  a  plane  inclining  to  the  stern. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  vessels  is  the  flatness  of  their 
decks.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  ship's  sides  from  being 
forced  out  by  the  flattening  of  an  arched  deck ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  lee  guns  are  more  easily  worked. 

He  here  saw  the  Ohio,  a  two-decker,  but  with  a  poop  and  guns 
on  her  gangways,  carrying  102  guns ;  in  ordinary — not  housed  over. 
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A  more  splendid  ship  he  never  beheld ;  but,  though  built  only  seven 
years,  rapidly  falling  to  decay  from  want  of  common  attention  and 
care.  The  remark  of  Mr.  De  Roos  on  this  subject  is  curious.  "  I 
afterwards  learned  that  this  vessel  was  an  instance  of  the  cunning, 
I  will  not  call  it  wisdom,  which  frequently  actuates  the  policy  of  the 
Americans.  They  fit  OAit  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  their  ship- 
building in  a  most  complete  and  expensive  style,  commanded  by  their 
best  officers,  and  manned  with  a  war  compliment  of  their  choicest 
seamen.  She  proceeds  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  she 
falls  in  with  the  fleets  of  the  European  powers,  exhibits  before  them 
her  magnificent  equipment,  displays  her  various  perfections,  and  leaves 
them  impressed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  country  which  sent  her  forth.  She  returns  to  port,  having  effected 
her  object ;  and  such  is  the  parsimony  of  the  marine  department,  that 
she  is  denied  the  common  expences  of  repair." — p.  63.  Repairing  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  want  of  docks. 

Here  too  Mr.  De  Roos  saw  the  extreme  difficulty  the  Americans  ex- 
perience in  manning  their  navy  ;  a  large  bounty  is  offered  to  seamen, 
but  it  does  not  procure  a  sufficient  number;  and  a  receiving  ship  is 
fitted  up  with  masts  and  yards  to  drill  landsmen.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  was  in  the  yard;  only  two  men,  one  a  landsman,  had  been 
procured,  with  which  day's  progress  the  officer  was  well  satisfied, 
though  a  frigate  and  sloop  were  fitting  for  sea,  and  greatly  in  want  of 
hands.    The  Fulton  steam-frigate  is  considered  a  failure. 

In  his  account  of  the  yard  at  Boston,  nothing  is  so  remarkable,  as 
that,  in  his  short  stay  there,  he  was  able  to  visit  it  at  all.  It  is  two  miles 
from  the  city.  It  is  large,  nearly  100  acres.  Two  ships  of  102  guns, 
finished,  but  not  launched,  were  varnished  over  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  decay. 

The  mode  of  building  in  all  the  dock-yards  is  uniform.  The 
plan  Mr.  De  Roos  understood  to  be  this :  "  On  the  model  of  every 
ship  to  be  built,  a  committee  is  held,  the  draft  determined  on,  and 
transmitted  to  the  builders  of  the  dock-yards ;  and  as  periodical  in- 
spections take  place,  no  deviation  from  the  model  can  occur.  Their 
system  of  classification,  and  admirable  adherence  to  approved  models, 
have  been  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results  ;  which  are  visible  in 
the  beauty  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  ships  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  new  system,  the  Americans  divide  their  ships  into  five 
classes,  viz. — three-deckers,  two-deckers  of  102  guns,  frigates  of  60 
guns,  corvettes  of  22  guns,  and  schooners. 

We  have  faithfully  extracted  all  the  facts  possessing  any  novelty^ 
or  conveying  any  instruction,  which  Mr.  De  Roos  derived  from  obser- 
vation or  local  inquiry ;  for  the  official  list  of  the  American  navy  might 
have  been  gathered  from  newspapers,  either  English  or  American. 

We  certainly  wish  he  had  not  been  under  so  pressing  a  necessity  for 
**  pushing  on ;''  and  that  he  had  possessed  more  knowledge,  we  mean  more 
accurate  mechanical  knowledge,  though  he  has  had  enough  to  admire 
and  learn  from  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  Americans.  The  me- 
chanical skill  of  England  is  superior  to  that  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe ;  that  of  the  Scotch  is  boasted  of  by  the  ancient  nation,  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  of  the  Americans,  who  are  called  by 
the  Chinamen  two-chop  Scotch,  is  perhaps  superior  to  eithei.     What 
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it  is  that  gave  superiority  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  England ,  is  not 
easily  determined  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  scarcity  of  labour  continually  stimulates  man  to  inventions 
for  economizing  it,  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  English  race  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  If,  as  one  of  our  friends  has  re- 
marked, the  smallncss  of  the  American  navy  makes  it  the  less 
wonderful  that  it  was  excellently  well  manned ;  that  very  circum- 
stance, and  the  newness  and  uucxpcnsiveness  of  its  establishments, 
makes  it  more  remarkable,  that  its  materiel  and  organization  was  so 
perfect.  It  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  civil  administration  of  their 
little  navy.  Besides,  turn  it  as  we  will,  it  was  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  organization,  of  habit,  of  confidence, — when 
we  consider  how  few  officers  in  the  American  navy  could,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  have  ever  been  in  an  action,  it  was  re*;- 
markable,  we  say,  that  they  acquitted  themselves  as  they  did. 

The  general  feeling  of  Mr.De  Roos  on  seeing  their  first  dock-yard, 
was  that  of  disappointment — apparently  from  the  want  of  attention 
to  forms  and  appearances  as  well  as  essentials,  which  is  to  be  found 
where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  wealth  and  labour.  The  sentry 
admitted  him  and  his  companion  without  difficulty:  "  He  guessed  we 
were  at  liberty  to  see  any  part  of  it  we  pleased.*'  There  was  no  re- 
sidence for  any  officer,  except  a  house  for  the  commissioner  or  captain  ; 
and  great  part  of  the  area  was  unoccupied.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  Americans  have  six  dock-yards  for  forty-six  vessels. 
He  remarked  too,  that  at  New  York  the  fitting  out  of  two  ships 
created  more  confusion  and  disorder  than  would  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fitting  out  of  twenty  at  Portsmouth ;  but  the  English  navy  is 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  American. 

As  Mr.  De  Roos,  in  his  eight  days  and  a  quarter,  has  really  seeii 
more  of  the  American  navy  than  perhaps  any  Englishman  who  has 
written  on  the  subject,  his  speculations  on  the  question — Whether 
America  can  speedily  become  a  great  naval  power  ? — are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  subject  is  one  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
approach  in  an  equal  temper  of  m#nd,  without  too  much  apprehension, 
or  an  overweening  confidence,  by  which  he  seeks  to  dispel  that  ap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  DeRoos  quotes  and  adopts  the  arguments  of  a  Mr.  Haliburton, 
in  a  pamphlet,  '*  which,  he  regrets  to  find,  is  at  present  confined  to 
private  circulation."     The  argument  is  as  follows: — 

"  It  ought  not  to  betaken  for  granted,  as  it  unfortunately  is  by  many,  that 
America  must  inevitably  become  a  grea,t  maritime  power.  Many  predict  that 
she  will  be  so,  because  she  possesses  a  great  extent  of  coast,  has  the  means 
of  supporting  an  unmense  population,  and  abounds  in  rich  productions^ 
with  which  she  can  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 

'^  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  country  so  situated  may  become  very 
powerful  upon  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  will  very  soon  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fleets  of  any  of  the 
European  powers  in  future  wars.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  France  and 
Spain  possess  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  yet  th,eir 
united  naval  force  has  ever  been  unable  to  overpower  that  of  Great  Britain. 
And  to  what  is  it  owing  that  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  aided  by  ten 
millions  of  Spaniards,  are  unable  to  equip  and  man  fleets  sufficiently  powerful 
to  destroy  the  navy  of  an  island  which  does  not  possess  half  that' population  ? 
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PrindpaUy  to  tbia ;  th«t  the  IfiMbilMH  «f  tfcp  inlsiid  parte  of  France  afcd 
Spain,  which  form  ho  large  >  pottaen  Of  ftet  population,  reside  in  a  country 
Which  »^da  them  the  Aieans  of  sabtMenCei  wiihout  obliging  thinn  to  seek 
it  abWad ;  and  Uiey  are,  the»%ffi»ei  iUffislWgefl  to  encoiuiter  the  hardships  of 
A  Beamsn'H  111%  :  wbereaa)  tireit  StOMb  Is  ^very  irlierc  surrounded  fa;  the 
ocean  J  the  most  inland  ptefc  of  the  ilOlnid  lining  not  verj  distant  from  the 
set ;  and  ai  the  ^radncdohh  Of  tfet  *«1  ittMi  not  support  a  Vetj  rtunieroua 
population,  a  large  portion  tlf  it«  peoi^e  a6  compelled  to  seek  their  sob- 
sistHice  by  engasSig  in  the  B:Aetit»,  or  hi  Ae  coasting  and  foreipn  ttriite  ; 
and  it  Is  fiiMii  tbfa  hardy  aUd  eaOtptiaiiag  pcffUon  of  her  suhleets,  that  Great 
Briuin  derives  the  means  of  «rt»Wiflhiiig  and  iUUtatkltlfii«  BA  KlpHic»lty 
Upon  the  ocean. 

"  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  United  States  of  AtHeritJi,  fvtffl  A**.  IWBUCWl! 
the  countries  of  Prance  and  Spain  in  this  particular  ifiWfl  th»tt  OtfealBH^ttJ 
and  as  thrir  people  recede  fhihi  the  ocean,  and  platit  thetfai«l»««  JB  tht  MOett 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountrins,  the  resettibhince  will  be  Stia  ^«H»i  B» 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhefaitante  of  those  disutlt  reglMs  Will  lite  Mfd 
die  without  ever  having  placed  their  feet  open  the  dbdc  «£  k  A^;  OA 
will  consequently  add  nothing  to  the  luftTltime  popillaAn  »F  OK  MHntty: 
tbe  rich  productions  of  their  Fertile  valkys  will  flUd  tbHt'  ttilT  ftf  KeW 
Orleans,  and  there  provide  abundant  means  of  eairyhlg  Oh  fi»dg|lididel 
but  the  carriers  of  these  produciioDs  U  the  fdre^  inarkH  Will  Mtltet;  )M 
fbreignera,  m-  natives  of  the  Atlantic  states- 

"  It  is  to  those  states  then  that  America  tntitt  ItKft  ttt  ^riOt  llM  teifflBt 
wbo  kre  to  mm  her  nayy ;  and  amettg  these.  New  Tert  Mi  ttt*  Bt^koA 
will  stand  pre-eroliiei>t.  The  stmtbem  statea  <rf  Vtndtiia,  (IM  t&itfflMCl 
and  Georgia,  it  ie  trOe^  Carry  M  an  t*timn  foMsn  trtide ;  Dttt  ttispiMtlHn 
of  theb  being  destitste  of  any  very  c«mmedl«B«  baffiotti*  tOt  dtipt  W  *tf 
of  tbe  larger  classes,  their  climate  and  the  nature  of  theit  bttpi^Arit 
equally  unfit  them  to  produce  bardjr  aud  Uterprislllg  tnttliKra-  Tney  Rfcve 
few,  if  any,  vessels  engaged  in  tbe  fi^erieJ ;  and  are  therrifoM  desticuto  «f 
that  first  great  nursery  for  seamen.  ,      . .  ...         i 

"  The  mercantile  sea-ports  to  the  southward  of  th«  Delaware,  will  dDt|(it- 
less  produce  a  very  respectable  number  of  sailors  at  tbe  commencemedt  of  JB 
war ;  but  as  it  is  notorious,  tbat  nierchants  tisuaQy  tidvigate  tbtii  rdUek 
With  the  smallest  number  Of  baiidg,  ihe  ^ploymettt  of  tb^  ineb  pi'  fflfc 
navy,  in  a  country  where  the  bboo'ih^  cUssea  CShbot  frbme  JMbulUMw 
for  tbem,  will  not  onl^  be  prednctive  of  great  tneofafretliaee  to  (be  im» 
cantile  interest;  hut  will  render  it  diffiomt,  if  nbt  imptacdeaUey  fbc  tbg 
American  navy  to  procure  fiirtlier  recruitB  f^om  thfe.  aoutham  statts  af^  U 
has  made  its  first  sweep  from  the  ships  of  tbe  merchanta ;  for  jnrelT  those 
who  are  destined  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  ^.  the  sea  froth  tireat  Briiam,  vnU 
not  be  selected  from  the  indolent  slave*  of.  (he  southeffa  alahU^     . 

"  1  submit  it  then  (confihhes  Mr.  Hidiburtoii)  td  uie  ccMtiMatl^  tf 
tfeose  who   W^  refitM  serioudy  tipdn  thiM  sitbjeet,  Wbetbtf  tftfiMMtlttie 
population  of  the  United  States  of  America  must  not  be  prindpally  derivvA 
from  New  Yorlt  and  NeW  Bt^lana.  ^. ------  Let  Aa  dmt.  n*w  AwiT 

present  situation,  and  cousidu'  whethesr  then,  is  modi  foAmt^iitf  vt  uw^ 
iQcreasing  the  means  they  now  pesseaa  ol  adding  to  the  naval  streii^;t&,«f 
their  country,  j       j  j 

"  The  states  of  New  ToTk  and  Ne'i^  En^JCnd  aH  nOW  old  sMuea  eo^tiUi. 
Tbe  population  of  the  former  may  beCoiue  tditfe  ittqoeijnitf  id  tfift  bUk  ^HHt 
of  the  coaiitry,  but  an  iiieresae  iH  tIM  ^friMICr  #S  uii  Vat  BtUe  W  hit 
maritime  strength.  Bu«  New  Eng^ndj  and  ifct  sttWIh-'eaatenfyaftaflf  Wrtr 
York,  are  already  aa  fnUy  peopledy.tbst  fre^oest  emlgradom.  take  place  ^o^i 
them  lo  tbe  inland  states.  Massachomets  does  uot,  and  I  beii^«  we  mamMj^ 
iDt,TBise  within  henelf  bread  to su[^ort bfa- pTMentpomiladna  j  rad ttere- 


fore  never  can  increaaeberikiunberevOTrai^y:  ifiiS&  U^wecrfern  tcf^ftccj 
offers  to  her  youth  tfia  teifiplhi^  p^Obt«ct  tit  obliftniiw  a  or^EbbM  in.  &t 
,  rich  country,  upon  esster  th««  tSiSh  (hey  era  prcKure  H  -HHbio  Vtt  Hmita. 
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*'  Let  it  not  then  be  deemed  chimerical  to  say>  that  America  has  do  im* 
mediate  prospect  of  becoming  a  great  naval  power.  -.-•-«.-.  When 
those  fertile  valleys  of  the  western  territory  are  all  fullj  occupied^  and  no 
longer  hold  out  a  temptation  to  the  youth  of  the  Atlantic  states  to  remove 
thither^  then  they  must  follow  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  Great  Britain; 
and  if  the  soil  of  their  native  country  will  not  yield  them  a  subsistenoe^  thev 
must  seek  it  from  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores.  But  that  day^  I  think 
it  wiU  be  admitted  by  all,  is  far  distant/'  &c.«— p.  76. 

*'  Such  (says  Mr.  De  Roos)  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Haliburton ;  to  which 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  so  extensive  is  the  line  of  sea  coast  of  our 
own  North  American  colonies,  and  so  admirable  a  nursery  do  they  afford  for 
the  rearing  of  seamen,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  would  soon  prove 
very  powerful  competitors  with  the  United  States  upon  the  sea,  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country.  -•-•--•  The  growing  preponderance 
of  the  inland  states,  bids  fair  to  oppose  a  powerful  obstacle  to  such  an 
occurrence  (as  war).  So  little  importance  did  Mr.  Jefferson  attach  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  United  States,  that  during  his  presidency  he  went 
the  length  of  recommending  the  abandonment  of  the  carrying  trade,  &c. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  American  maritime  states 
persist  in  the  notion,  that  as  their  merchant  service  is  nearly  as  extensive  as 
the  British,  so  they  could,  upon  a  sudden  emergency,  man  a  naval  armament 
with  equal  facility.  Than  this  theory  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  Uieir  trade,  that  their  vessels,  which  are  chiefly  worked  by 
fnreign  seamen,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  ^e  globe,  and  are  not  available 
for  immediate  and  unexpected  demands.  The  government,  destitute  of  the 
powers  of  impressment,  and  thrown  upon  its  pecuniary  resources,  would  be 
compelled  to  bid  high  in  the  market  for  hired  assistance ;  and  Uius  intrust 
to  mercenary  hands  the  protection  of  her  coasts,  and  the  honour  of  her 
flag."— p.  79. 

There  is  in  this  joint  argument  some  good  sense,  mixed  with  much 
that  is  childish,  and  some  show  of  probabilities  unfortunately  con- 
tradicted by  admitted  facts. 

Lieutenant  De  Roos  adopts  as  an  axiom  from  Mr.  Haliburton,  that 
no  man  goes  to  sea,  who,  without  doing  so,  can  get  salt  to  his  porridge  ; 
an  axiom  which  we  should  have  ^^  guessed'^  he  would  have  been  led  to 
doubt  by  his  own  experience ;  for  not  only  is  it  probable,  that  he  has 
some  patrimony,  but  he  is  certainly  a  young  man  of  decent  abilities^  very 
capable  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  any  less  irksome  profession.  It  is 
rather  awkward  of  the  lieutenant,  after  he  has  adopted  Mr.  Hali- 
burton*s  argument,  which  proves,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  that  no  American 
will  go  to  sea  now  an  easy  subsistence  is  open  to  him  on  the  land^  to 
admit  the  fact,  that  the  American  merchant  service  is  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  British;  which  proves,  that  some  Americans  do  go 
to  sea. 

If  the  example  of  America  shows  that  the  absence  of  poverty  does 
not  prevent  men  from  turning  to  maritime  pursuits,  the  example  of 
Ireland,  a  country  of  which  every  part  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
sea,  is  a  proof  that  poverty  alone  will  not  make  men  sailors.  The 
vessels  registered  in  all  the  ports  of  Ireland  in  18l7>(the  year  we  first 
turn  to,  and  one  is  just  like  another,)  amounted  only  to  1,204;  and 
64,593  tons^  a  twenty-fifth  part  probably  of  the  amount  of  the 
American  commercial  navy,  though  the  population  of  America  was,  to 
that  of  Ireland,  scarcely  as  five  to  three. 

If  Mr.  Haliburton  asks  why  the  Americans  should  be  more  dan- 
gerous naval  enemies  than  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  aided  by  ten 
millions  of  Spaniards^  wc  answer^  <^  because  they  are  not  Frenchmen 
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and  Spaniards ;  *'  and  because  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  they  have 
already  a  great  commercial  marine. 

When  Mr.  Haliburton  says,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
resemble  the  countries  of  France  and  Spain  more  than  Great  Britain, 
in  the  fancied  necessity  which  he  supposes  drives  men  to  sea,  he  is 
certainly  mistaken.  The  working  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
live  probably  in  a  greater  state  of  affluence  than  those  of  France, 
certainly  than  that  of  Spain ;  yet  it  has  a  far  larger  navy  in  proportion 
to  its  population  than  either  of  those  countries.  The  working  popu- 
lation of  America  is  better  off  than  that  part  of  our  own  people.  Yet 
it  has  a  still  greater  commercial  navy  in  proportion  to  that  population 
than  the  United  Kingdom. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  is  no  fact  more  undoubted  than 
this — of  all  the  qualities  which  the  North  Americans  have  inherited 
from  their  English  forefathers,  no  one  is  more  strongly  implanted  in 
them,  than  maritime  enterprise.  They  are  co-partners  with  us  in  the 
trade,  the  piracy,  the  naval  warfare  of  the  world.  While  Lord 
Cochrane  is  fighting  for  the  Greeks,  Admiral  Guise  for  the  Peruvians, 
Captain  Norton  for  the  Brazilians  against  Admiral  Brown,  who  is 
for  the  people  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  Commodore  Porter  commands  the 
squadron  of  Mexico,  and  his  countrymen  are  swarming  in  Colombian 
privateers.  The  instance  which  came  under  Mr.  De  Roos's  obser- 
vation, of  the  schooner  built  at  Baltimore,  to  smuggle  on  the  coast  of 
China,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  alertness  of  the  Americans  to  seize, 
at  whatever  risk,  the  chances  of  gain  which  the  most  distant  sea 
presents  to  them ;  not  that  the  Jonathans  who  navigated  the  smuggler, 
might  not  obtain  ^'  the  means  of  subsistence"  at  home,  without  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  supposed  law  of  human 
nature,  which  leads  man  above  all  things  to  dread  a  wet  jacket. 

Jn  the  season  of  1818-19,  according  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Lords  Committee  on  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China  (1821, 
Appendix  F,)  American  ships  imported  into  China  to  the  value  of 
10,017,151  dollars,  and  exported  9,041,765  dollars.  In  the  year 
1825  there  was  employed,  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  37,852  tons  of  Biitish,  and  181,033  tons  of 
American  shipping. — 4000  American  vessels,  and  50,000  American 
sailors,  are  employed  yearly  in  the  fisheries  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. "  I  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Uniacke,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Emigration  Committee,  (22d,  March,  1826,)  "  that  40,000 
American  seamen  are  employed  in  the  fishery ;  and  I  think  we  have 
not  a  third  of  that  number.  I  am  sure  there  are  not  more  than  20,000 
in  the  English  fishery,  taking  all  Newfoundland,  and  every  thing 
else.'*  This  refers  to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and  shores  of 
our  own  colonies ;  a  fishery  which  the  Americans  carry  on  partly 
under  permission,  and  partly  in  defiance  of  law,  and  in  spite  of 
hindrances. 

We  do  not  adduce  these  scattered  facts  as  at  all  conclusive  as  to 
the  prospects  or  comparative  progress  of  the  commercial  marine  of 
the  two  nations ;  but  to  show,  by  the  activity  and  success  of  the 
Americans,  in  the  most  remote  commerce,  in  the  most  laborious 
fishery,  and  in  a  case  in  which  they  are  our  rivals  in  the  trade  between 
their  country  and  our  own,  how  utterly  unfounded  b  the  idea^  that 
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there  is  any  thing  in  the  favonrahle  circumstances  of  their  labouring 
population,  likely  to  turn  them  from  maritime  occupations. 

Mr.  Haliburton  socms  to  imngine,  that  the  amount  of  population  on 
the  coast  does  not  depend  on  the  profitable  occupation  which  they  can 
find  in  commerce,  but  that  the  amount  of  commerce  must  depend  on 
the  population  of  the  coast.     It  was  an  idea  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
which  induced  a  projector  to  propose  to  Louis  XIV.  to  multiply,  God 
knows  how  many  times,  the  revenue  of  his  kingdom,  by  turning  all  the 
coast  of  France  into  sea-ports.     If  the  cotton,  the  corn,  the  tobacco, . 
the  wood,  which   America   can   export,   and    the    goods  which   her 
increasing  population  require  for  its  consumption,  be  increased  ten- 
fold, her  maritime  population  will  be  increased  in  a  similar  ratio ;  and 
that  not  only  without  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  maritime  states, 
but  without  turning  all  those  provinces  into  sea-ports.     It  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact,  showing  clearly  the  detorraination  of  the  people  to 
maritime  pursuits,  that  Massachussets  does  not  grow  bread  enough 
for  its  population.     The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Maine.     But  this 
will  not  limit  the  population;  for  if  Mr.  De  Roos  inquire  in  Wapping, 
and  Portsmouth  Point,  he  will  find  that  those  districts  supply  a  still 
smaller  proportion  of  the  grain  which  is  needed  for  their  resident  and 
occasional  population.     The  sea  coast  of  America  is  sapplied  by  the 
inland  districts  of  America — (cmr  own  sea-ports  are  not  unfrequently 
aided  from  the  same  source).     Tlie  great  agricultural  districts  are 
content  to  feed  men  who  bring  them  foreign  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  will  be  content  to  feed  a  greater  population  of  fishermen  and 
sailors,  as  soon  as  they  need  more  service  of  the  same  kind. 

The  difficulty  which  Mr.  De  Roos  says  was  found  in  procuring  sailors 
for  the  national  navy  at  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826, 
will  startle  those  who  remember  the  condition,  at  that  time,  of  the 
merchant  service  in  this  country.  If  at  that  moment,  in  spite  of  the 
bounty  offered,  such  a  difficulty  existed,  it  proves,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  commercial  navy  of  England,  and  we  may  say  of  Europe,  was  suf- 
fering under  unusual  depression,  the  marine  of  America  must  have  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  advancement.  Mr.  De  Roos  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  this  inference ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  irresistible. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mercantile  navy  of  America  must 
increase.  It  has  increased,  and  is  increasing ;  and  all  the  causes  of  its 
increase  are  still  in  operation ;  for  though  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  arc  admirably  contrived  to  turn  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lumber  trade  from  the  northern  part  of  the  states  into 
the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  into  British  shipping,  the  vast 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  United  States,  the 
bnlkiness  of  its  products,  (of  which  its  ships  must  remain  almost 
exclusively  the  carriers,  except  as  far  as  England  and  her  colonies  are 
concerned,)  must  more  than  counterbalance  any  possible  diminution 
which  she  can  apprehend  from  this  cause.  The  increase  of  the  mer* 
can  tile  marine  of  the  United  States  is  beyond  a  question  ;  though  we 
hope  and  believe,  that  that  of  England  is  destined,  with  the  increase 
of  its  North  American  and  Australian  colonies,  to  receive  also  a 
considerable  increase. 

But  a  mercantile  marine,  though  it  has  been  hitherto,  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be,  the  source  from  which  a  fighting  navy  is  recruited. 
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is  not  itself  such  a  navy.  At  present,  in  comparison  with  our  own,  the 
American  is  insignificant  enough.  The  whole  number  of  American 
vessels  of  war,  of  all  descriptions,  built  and  building,  is  46,  (exclusive 
of  those  on  the  lakes,  which  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,) 
12  ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  and  19  sloops  of  war,  &c.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  1827,  the  royal  navy  of  England  consisted  of  603  vessels,  built 
or  building ;  but  as  in  this  number  are  included  a  number  of  mere 
hulks,  and  ships  much  less  advanced  than  the  majority  of  those 
returned  as  "  building  "  in  America,  our  navy  may  be  taken  at  ten 
times  the  material  force  of  the  American.  But  if  we  look  at  our 
force  of  officers,  we  are  superior  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The 
Americans  have  no  admirals — we  have  217.  The  Americans  have  33 
captains — we  have  824  ;  just  25  to  1 ,  not  reckoning  a  dozen  or  two 
superannuated  ones.  The  Americans  have  27  masters-commandants — 
we  have  860.  The  Americans  have  212  lieutenants — ^we  have  3709. 
In  surgeons,  and  surgeons'-mates,  we  beat  them  20  to  1.  The  article 
of  chaplains  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  can  make  a  respectable  stand 
against  us.    They  have  10,  while  we  only  37?  on  the  "  active  list." 

No  doubt  the  great  superiority  in  the  number  of  our  ships  would 
give  us  an  advantage,  which  at  present  the  Americans  could  not 
hope  to  overcome ;  and  the  great  number  of  our  unemployed  officers 
seems  to  add  to  our  superiority.  We  could  almost  man  a  fleet  equal 
to  the  Americans,  with  officers.  The  dead  weight  is  in  part  the  cause 
and  in  part  the  consequence  of  this  enormous  list  of  officers.  The 
"  dead  weight,"  from  which  the  Americans  are  free,  is  about  equal  to 
the  whole  expenditure  of  America,  including  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
and  the  sums  paid  towards  its  liquidation.  When  the  debt  dis- 
appears, which  at  the  present  rate  of  reduction  in  America  roust 
happen  in  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  payment  made  out  of  the  public 
treasure  in  the  United  States,  except  for  public  service  actually  per- 
formed. From  this  circumstance,  and  the  unexpensiveness  of  the 
internal  administration,  the  financial  power  of  the  Republic,  appli- 
cable to  the  creation  of  a  navy,  will  be  as  great  as  its  power  of 
recruiting  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  able,  without  any 
violent  exertion,  to  create  a  half-pay  list,  if  it  be  disposed  to  do  so. 
It  must  not  be  concluded,  that  because  there  are  only  60  captains  and 
commanders  in  the  American  navy,  there  are  only  60  persons  qualified 
to  command  ships.  Nor  must  it  be  concluded,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  we  have  1684  of  the  same  class,  that  we  have  that  number  of 
persons  to  whom  it  would  be  expedient  to  entrust  a  command.  Among* 
our  half-pay  officers  in  the  lower  ranks,  are  a  great  number  of  active 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  well  acquainted  with  their  profession,  and 
still  attached  to  it ;  but  there  are  many  long  disused  to  naval  affairs, 
who  could  not — others  who  have  taken  root  in  other  professions,  and 
who  would  not  serve  in  another  w^ar.  Of  the  higher  ranks,  it  hasr  already^ 
become  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  majority  are  too  old  for  service  ; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  perpetuating,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  the  "  dead  weight,"  or  of  allowing  the  Kst  of 
officers  to  become  a  list  of  invalids.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
burdened  with  no  such  incumbrance,  would  be  able  in  war  to  en- 
courage enterprise  by  rapid  promotions  of  the  better  class  of  men 
from  their  merchant  service.     If  the  officers  thus  procured  nwght  not 
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be  equal  to  the  best  who  are  trained  in  a  ship  of  war,  they  would 
probably  be  as  much  more  than  equal  to  those  who  have  been  long 
languishing  in  inactivity,  or  in  professions  not  maritime. 

In  fact,  America  has  all  the  elements  of  a  naval  force,  which  only 
the  necessity  or  the  disposition  to  spend  money  enough  is  wanting,  to 
call  forth  and  embody.  Abundance  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  ship-building;  abundance  of  maritime  enterprise;  a  great  jMfd 
increasing  and  hardy  maritime  population;  a  vigorous  and  efficient 
naval  administration ;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  a  pattern 
navyy  small,  but  excellent  in  its  kind. 

What  Mr.  De  Roos  calls  the  instance  of  the  "  cunning  '*  which 
actuates  the  policy  of  the  Americans,  appears  to  us  to  be  also  not 
without  its  usefulness.  The  few  ships  which  they  send  forth,  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  ship-building;  most  completely,  and  even  ex- 
pensively fitted  up ;  commanded  by  their  best  officers,  and  manned  by 
the  choicest  seamen.  They  have  thus  a  security  that  the  ships  npon 
the  brunt  of  any  sudden  hostilities  which  may  fall  out,  will  not 
disgiace  their  national  flag;  they  have  a  standard  up  to,  or  towards 
which,  they  must  bring  any  additions  to  be  made  to  their  fleets ;  they 
have  a  school  of  discipline  and  reputation.  This  is  certainly  much 
more  canning — it  appears  to  us  quite  as  wise  as  a  half-pay  list  of  1139 
doctors  and  doctors'-matcs,  and  a  ^'  dead  weight ''  of  666  pursers. 

'^  But  (says  Mr.  De  Roos)  the  American  government  has  not  the 
power  of  impressment,  and  would  thus  be  obliged  to  bid  high  in  the 
market  for  hired  assistance ;  and  thus  intrust,  to  mercenary  hands, 
the  protection  of  her  coasts,  and  the  honour  of  her  flag."  The  want 
of  the  power  of  impressment  would  be  felt,  if  at  all,  in  a  contest  with 
a  government  which  possesses  that  power ;  and  if  this  deficiency  be 
attended  with  inconveniences,  it  surely  has  some  compensating  circum- 
stances. On  the  breaking  out  of  a  sudden  war,  the  demand  for  sailors 
being  increased,  and  the  supply  of  them  on  the  sudden  not  augmented, 
the  merchant  service,  or  the  national  service,  or  both,  must  saflfer 
inconvenience  and  difficulty,  whether  the  power  of  impressment  exist 
or  not.  But  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
power  of  impressment  is,  to  lessen  the  number  of  sailors,  by  driving 
them,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  places  of  refuge ;  and,  among 
other  places  of  refuge,  to  foreign  ships,  where  impressment  is  not 
dreaded.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between 
England  and  America,  sailors  would  be  driven  in  great  numbers  from 
our  own  merchant  ships  to  those  of  the  Americans ;  and  thus,  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  American  national  marine  might  still  in  some 
degree  continue,  yet  the  whole  difference  between  the  demand  for 
sailors,  and  the  supply,  would  be  diminished;  while  in  England  it 
would  be  increased,  though  the  burthen  would  be  thrown  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  public  on  those  of  the  proprietors  of  merchant  vessels. 

What  Mr.  De  Roos  means  by  "  mercenary  hands,*'  we  do  not 
exactly  understand.  If  he  suppose  that  men  pressed,  manacled,  and 
flogged  into  the  service,  are  necessarily  better  sailors  than  those  who 
enter  under  the  temptation  of  pay  and  bounty,  we  dispute  his  position ; 
if  he  suppose  that  those  mercenaries  are  necessarily  foreigners,  he 
is  wrong;  if  he  suppose  that  such  of  them  as  are  foreigners,  and 
chiefly  Englishmen,  will  not  fight  well,  he  is  also  wrong ;  and  the  last 
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war  shows  it — in  which  the  mercenary  hands  in  the  American  ships 
fought  as  men  ought  to  fight,  who  desire  to  gain  prize-money  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  avoid  hanging  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  wish  at  all  to  judge  the  question,  whether  the  form  of  the 
American  government  (the  merits  of  which  are  not  to  he  decided  by 
the  affection  which  fugitives  and  outlaws  from  other  countries  bear 
towards  it)  be  on  the  whole  a  good  one ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  facility  which  foreigners,  and  especially  Englishmen,  have  of 
entering  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  a 
democratical  republic,  is  to  that  republic  a  real  source  of  power,  and 
especially  of  maritime  power ;  since  the  ties  of  sailors  to  their  native 
land,  are  of  neceasity  more  liable  to  be  severed  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  though  on  a  sudden  emergency,  the 
want  of  the  power  of  impressment  might  be  felt  by  the  United  States  ; 
yet  that  the  deficiency  would  be  compensated,  in  a  protracted  struggle, 
by  the  influx  of  sailors  flying  from  impressment,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  their  institutions  offer  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  United  States  too,  is,  that  they  have  no 
foreign  dependencies  to  defend.  A  force,  which  though  small,  would 
be  perfect  in  its  organization,  and  always  enabled  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive, would  very  much  annoy  an  enemy  with  extended  and  scattered 
possessions. 

The  soundest  and  most  defensible  part  of  Mr.  De  Roos's  remarks, 
is  that  which  questions  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  of 
sacrificing  other  objects  to  naval  superiority.  The  strong  stimulus  of 
necessity  must  be  always  wanting  with  the  Americans.  They  do  not 
need  a  navy ;  they  are  unassailable  by  any  foreign  power ;  and  if 
Great  Britain  imitate  their  wise  toleration,  she  will  have  as  little  to 
fear  with  her  twenty  millions  as  they  have  with  their  ten,  even  if  her 
wooden  walls  were  weakened  or  destroyed. 
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Rambles  in  Madeira  and  in  Portugal,  in  the  early  Part  of  m.dccc.xxvi.  with  an 
Appendix  of  Details,  illustrative  of  the  Health,  Climate,  Produce,  and  Civil  History 
of  the  Island.     London.     C.  and  J.  Rivington.     1827.  8vo. 

We  shall  view  this  work  in  the  quality  of  an  invalid,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  weakness  of  our  lungs,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  able  to  look 
at  it  in  a  light  which  will  be  useful  to  a  most  interesting  class  of  our 
country  men  and  women — ^they  of  the  large  bright  eye,  the  transparent 
skin,  the  enthusiastic  spirit,  the  kindling  soul,  and,  alas  !  the  narrow 
chest.  They  who  shoot  out,  blossom,  pine,  and  die — ^they  who  attract 
all  hearts,  encourage  every  high  expectation,  and  disappoint  all  hopes  ; 
in  short,  the  poitrinaires — the  inheritors  of  this  country's  curse. 
Madeira  has  long  been  considered  as  the  best  refuge  of  those  who 
discover  that  they  bear  about  them  the  fatal  pulmonary  taint,  which 
only  ceases  its  ravages  with  the  cessation  of  life :  many  observations 
have  been  made  upon  its  advantages  and  its  contrary  disadvantages  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  into  the  subject,  we  have  met 
with  nothing  so  copious  and  satisfactory  as  the  work  before  us. 
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Tlic  ^'  Rambles  *'  is  manifestly  written  by  an  amiable  and  enlightened 
person,  who  has  had  the  painful  charge  of  a  pulmonary  patient — a 
friend  or  relative.  Prior  accounts  have  been  chiefly  given  to  the  world 
by  persons  who  visited  the  place  with  a  ship  calling  there,  and  whose 
stay  could  only  afford  them  very  imperfect  information.  The  author 
truly  observes,  that  almost  every  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  tropies, 
opens  his  quarto  with  some  short  notice  of  Madeira  in  passing ;  but 
none  of  these  will  afford  the  reader  any  very  distinct  notion  of  the 
climate  or  scenery,  or  the  manners  of  the  place.  Mr.  Bowdich*s  work 
is  almost  wholly  scientific,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ; 
and  the  sketch  of  the  island  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies,  we  have  already  shown  (No.  26,  February,  1827)  to 
be  full  of  delusion. 

We  shall  class  the  information  we  can  collect  under  three  heads  ; 
the  first  is  the  medical  division,  comprising  the  advantages  of  the 
climate  to  a  person  labouring  under  pulmonary  disease  ;  secondly,  the 
financial  part,  or  the  domestic  accommodations  and  their  cost,  together 
with  the  facilities  of  locomotion  to  such  person ;  thirdly,  the  social 
branch,  which  shall  treat  of  the  description  of  intercourse,  the  nature 
of  society,  and  the  recreation  and  amusement  afforded  by  the  character 
of  the  country  and  its  productions. 

I. — Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  no  winter  in  Madeira;  but  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  climate  is  the  mitigation  of  the  summer  heat, 
which,  except  in  particular  situations,  hardly  exceeds  that  of  an  ordinary- 
hot  season  in  England.  The  uniformity  of  temperature  is  always  consi  • 
dered  by  physicians  as  the  most  essential  quality  of  climate,  looked  at 
with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  phthisical  malady.*  At  Madeira  the  difTcrence 
of  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  is  unusually  small,  ranging  com- 
monly from  60  to  70  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and,  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes, seldom  sinking  or  rising  more  than  five  degrees  below  or  above 
that  medium.  The  night  is  warm  and  generally  delicious  ;  there  are, 
however,  evenings  which  are  there  termed  cold.  These  are  described 
to  be  such  as  we  constantly  experience  during  our  summer,  and  when, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  Rambler,  a  fire  is  not  unacceptable.  The 
rains  are  violent,  and  approach  to  those  visitations  of  water  which  only 
occur  in  tropical  Climates ;  but  they  are  also  periodical  and  circum- 
scribed, and  never  lingering  or  teasing.  Of  the  piercing  winds,  which 
are  met  with  more  or  less  all  over  the  continent,  there  are  none. 
Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  summer,  the  "  trades,"  and  land 
and  sea  breezes  prevail,  which  serve  to  attemper  the  heat  delight- 
fully with  a  pure  current  of  air.  The  precipitous  streets  of  Funchal^ 
and  its  neighbouring  coasts,  and  it  is  of  these  only  we  speak,  are 
always  shady,  cool,  and  clean ;  a  streamlet  flows  through  the  middle 
of  most  of  the  streets.  It  boasts,  says  a  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  work,  the  anomaly  of  a  city  without  smoke  or  dust, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea-side  village.  Of  a  wind  which 
prevails  at  Madeira,  and  is  considered  noxious  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
author  thus  speaks  : — 

'^  March  1. — ^They  have  here  a  wind  called  the  leste,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  comes  from  the  east,  although  all  east  winds  are  by  no  means  testes, 

*  See  the  instructive  Dialogue- on  Climate,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Guide  to 
Mount's  Bay  and  Land's  End,  by  a  Physician.  This  useful  little  work  is  attributed  to 
Dr.  Paris. 
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It  is,  I  believe,  of  much  the  same  kind  with  the  sirocco  of  tlte  Levant ;  of  a 
hot,  close,  drying  nature,  particularly  oppressive  to  some  constitutions,  whom 
it  affects  by  languor,  head-ache,  and  a  parching  of  the  skin  and  lips.  What 
is  remarkable,  they  are  the  residents  whom  it  most  disorders  in  this  way. 
Visitors  in  general  sufier  much  less,  and  the  invalids  are  never  so  well  as 
while  it  lasts.  There  has  been  something  of  this  sirocco  in  the  air  for  a  day 
or  two  past,  and  I  have  found  it  far  from  disagreeable.  The  air  is  hot,  but 
not  to  me  at  all  oppressive ;  and  in  other  respects  the  weather  is  lovely ;  for 
a  very  peculiar  clearness  and  cloudlessness  in  the  atmosphere  are  among  the 
invariable  indications  of  leste."— p.  96. 

And  again :— ^ 

'^  April  5. — I  set  off  early,  and  alone,  on  an  expedition  to  walk  down  tl^e 
Socorridos  Valley  from  the  Curral.  The  day  was  leste— of  that  perfect 
beauty  and  delightfulness  which  leste  alone  can  bestow ;  and  of  which, 
indeed,  no  other  weather  which  I  have  ever  experienced  has  given  me  the 
notion.  The  sky  of  a  deep  bright  blue— so  stainless  one  might  fancy  it  had 
never  been  sullied  by  a  cloud  since  the  creation ;  with  a  transparency  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  like  the  effect  of  moisture,  seemed  to  bring  out  fresh 
hues  from  every  object. 

''  The  air  was  warm,  and  even  hot,  yet  with  nothing  of  oppressiveness  in 
the  temperaturcr— on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  rather  to  brace  the  nerves  and 
exhilirate  the  spirits ;  thus  sensibly  heightening  that  kind  of  intoxication 
with  which  the  eyes  drank  in  the  glowing  colours  of  sky,  and  sea,  and 
mountains. 

"  The  country  looked  very  lovely.  The  vines  are  already  in  nearly  full 
leaf;  the  corn  fields  in  their  freshest  green ;  in  the  orchards  the  figs  and 
peaches  seemed  ahnost  to  have  attained  their  full  size." — ^pp.  119,  120. 

We  learn  more  of  the  character  of  the  climate  from  the  followinor 
pleasant  extract,  which  speaks  of  the  absence  of  that  sudden  change 
from  winter  to  spring,  which  in  more  ungenial  climes  fills  all  animated 
nature  with  delight.  The  force  of  contrast  is  a  source  of  joy  which 
all  the  framers  of  imaginary  bliss  forget  to  enumerate. 

'^  April  3. — ^We  have  lately  had  some  days  of  violent  rain  ;  and  the  weather 
has  not  as  yet  settled  into  that  genial  warmth  and  sunshine,  which  at* 
Madeira  commonly  makes  a  fine  day  a  matter  of  course.  Our  garden,  how- 
ever, is  always  beautiful ;  and  at  this  season,  every  morning  reveals  tome 
some  fair  [shrub  or  flower,  which  I  had  never  known  before,  (or,  if  at  all, 
onlv  as  the  denizen  of  an  English  conservatory  or  hot-house,)  putting  forth 
its  leaves  or  its  blossoms  to  the  sun.  The  Juaas  trees,  with  their  swarm  of 
pink  butterfly  blossoms,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  The  selandria  (grandi- 
flora)  too  is  beginning  to  develope  its  large  white  bells,  but  they  are  neither 
in  shape  nor  hue  so  elegant  as  those  of  the  datura ;  this  last  1  am  glad  to 
see  has  not  yet  exhausted  her  stores.  Some  of  the  passion-flowers  at  present 
in  bloom  are  very  exauisite ;  especially  one  of  the  scarlet  kind — ^the  flowers  of 
which,  wreathed  in  the  dark  hair  of  a  young  Madeirense,  forms  one  of  the 
most  effective  coronals  I  have  seen. 

"  You  are  not,  however,  sensible  here  of  that  change,  either  in  the  air  or 
in  the  face  of  things,  which  makes  spring  so  delightful  in  England, 

*  — When  April  starts,  and  wakes  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground. 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene  * 

Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green.* 

There  is  hardly  any  sense  of  this  delightful  vicissitude  at  Madeu-a :  the  year 
is  one  summer,  with  comparatively  httle  alteration  either  of  temperature  or 
hue !  and  I  have  not  as  yet  made  up  my  mind  which  system  of  seasons  I 
should  prefer.  We  have  had  a  profusion  of  flowers  all  the  winter;  indeed 
the  tribe  of  roses  has  never  been  m  such  full  and  general  glow  as  soon  after 
we  arrived  in  January:  the  trees  then,  too,  were  laden  with  guavas,  and 
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oranges,  and  custard-apples,  which  now  only  give  in  their  flower  the  promise 
of  another  crop  next  autumn.  There  are  still  hananas,  however^  wmch^  I 
believe,  last  all  the  year ;  and  oranges  we  get  from  the  north :  as  for  the 
others,  their  loss  to  me  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  quantity  of  wild 
strawberries  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  bring  down  by  baskets  full 
from  the  mountains,  and  which  form  a  delicious  addition  to  the  breakfast 
table. 

"  Some  improvement,  nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  the  spring 
works  even  here.  The  vines  are  now  banning  to  push  their  leaves,  and  the 
com  fields  to  Ipok  green ;  which  gives  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  an 
aspect  of  verdure,  which  at  other  times,  perhaps,  they  too  much  betray  the 
want  of.  There  is  little  or  no  change  observable  in  the  woods  and  hedges : 
few  or  none  of  the  indigenous  trees  and  bushes  are  deciduous.  Of  exotics^ 
the  chesnut  is  the  only  one  seen  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  plantations 
of  that  are  very  partial. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  native  Flora  has  much  improved  since  we  came  ; 
the  little  peasant  girls  have  for  some  time  ceased  their  morning  tribute  dT 
violets  from  the  hiBs." — ^pp.  112 — 115. 

The  author  arrived  in  winter,  it  must  be  observed,  about  the  latter 
end  of  December.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  is  surely  indicated 
by  its  plants,  and  the  author  of  Philosophy  in  Sport  might,  if  he  chose, 
make  out  a  thermometer  in  the  Temple  of  Flora  as  well  as  a  chrono- 
meter. In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rambles  is  a  very  useful  register  of 
the  weather,  heat,  rain,  wind,  &c.  during  four  mouths  of  the  year  18^. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Funchal  seems  to  be  about  65©.  The 
difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  February  and  August, 
which  may  be  considered  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  averages  10  . 
In  the  register  for  four  months,  from  February  to  May  exclusive,  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  couree  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  14o. 

In  cases  of  confirmed  phthisis  puhnonalis  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  think,  that  no  climate  *  can  arrest  the  progress' of  disease. 

*  The  following  passages  from  Mier's  Travels  iu  Chile  and  La  Plata  point  out  the 
climate  at  Meudoza,  a  town  is  the  Pampa  plains  on  this  side  the  Andes,  an  well  de- 
serying  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  ascertaining  the  most  salubrious  spot  for 
residence  in  cases  of  pulmonary  affection  : — 

**  We  spent  the  evening  wiUi  Doctor  Colesberry,  a  physician  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  who  had  left  his  country,  labouring  under  a  severe  pulmmitry 
affection,  from  which  he  had  entirely  recovered  in  the  genial  clime  of  Mendoza.  -  -  .  • 
Doctor  Colesberry  described  tlie  climate  of  Mendoza  as  exceedingly  salubrious,  espe* 
cially  in  cas«*8  of  pulmonary  affection,  instances  of  which  had  come  under  hia  obser- 
vation, and  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  others.  Dr.  Gillies,  a  Scotch 
physician  of  great  ability,  now  resident  in  Mendoza,  has  afforded  a  no  less  remarkable 
ipatance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  climate  ;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  from 
a  pulmonary  affection,  from  which  he  was  quickly  relieved  by  the  air  of  Mendoza." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  153. 

"  The  climate  of  Mendoza  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world :  this  is  more  especially 
evinced  in  its  efficacy  in  pulmonai^  complaints.  Doctor  Gillies,  an  English  physician, 
who  has  been  four  years  resident  m  this  town,  describes  the  climate  in  this  respect  aa 
superior  to  any  other :  he  was  compelled  to  leave  England  from  a  severe  pulmonarr 
affection,  which  had  gone  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  friends  scarcely  expected  he  would 
ever  reach  the  shores  of  South  America  alive.  I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Colesberry 
as  another  instance  ;  and  am  besides  personally  acquainted  with  four  other  personSy 
who  have  experienced  similar  benefits." — p.  tid* 

Captain  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  dryness 
of  this  atmosphere :  decomposition  of  dead  animal  substances  takes  place  with  such 
extreme  slowness,  that  Captain  Head  determined  to  ascertain  whether  a  horse  found 
lying  in  the  road,  and  which  had  been  dead  some  days,  was  so  in  reality.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Gillies  intends  to  publish  his  observations  on  the  climate  of 
Mendoza.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  general  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disease  is 
such  the  that  reports  of  most  travellers  are  only  calculated  to  mislead. 
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Bat  in  those  stages  of  the  disorder  termed  incipient  phthisis,  the 
effects  of  climate  are  allowed  to  be  beneficial  in  some  instances  in 
avoiding  the  disorder,  in  others  of  postponing  its  ravages.  In  these 
cases  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  oq  the  whole,  Madeira  holds  out 
advantages  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  combined  elsewhere.  From  a 
communication  made  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  by  Dr.  Renton, 
a  practitioner  in  the  island,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  eight  years, 
up  to  1826,  he  has  had  thirty-five  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  of  whom 
twenty -six  returned  much  improved  in  health,  and  of  whom  the  Doctor 
still  continues  to  receive  favourable  accounts ;  of  five  he  has  not  heard, 
and  four  have  since  died.  The  general  character  of  these  patients  is 
described  by  Dr.  Renton  to  be  young  people,  who  are  said  to  have 
"overgrown"  themselves;  and  who  had  been  subject  in  England  to 
inflammatory  attacks,  having  cough,  &c. ;  others  had  suffered  from 
neglected  or  mistreated  inflammation;  and  in  many,  there  was  a 
strong  family  predisposition  to  pulmonary  disease.  **  Most  of  them," 
he  adds,  "  I  have  little  doubt  would  have  been  in  their  graves,  but 
for  the  precautionary  measure  which  was  adopted." 

Dr.  Heineken,  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Appendix,  recommends 
a  residence  in  Madeira,  as  a  preventive  alone,  where  symptoms  of 
consumption  have  shown  themselves  :  in  such  cases  he  thinks  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  winter  or  two  in  Madeira — in  the  most 
incipient  stages  of  disease  several  ought  to  be  passed  here ;  that  in 
that  stage,  which  in  the  profession  goes  under  the  name  of  **  incipient 
phthisis,*^  nothing  short  of  the  residence  of  some  years  (the  winter  in 
the  town  and  the  summer  in  the  country)  can  be  of  any  permanent 
avail ;  that  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  sufferer  must  submit  to 
total  expatriation,  and  that  only  with  the  hope  of  prolonging  life ;  and 
that  in  the  still  more  advanced  steps  of  the  malady,  he  will  be  as  well, 
or  perhaps  much  better,  in  his  own  home,  and  surrounded  by  his 
friends. 

Some  further  general  information,  which  falls  under  this  head,  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  passage :- — 

"  Although  thus  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  almost  continual  spring,  the  island 
is  singularly  free  from  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  that  so  commonly 
infest  warm  climates ;  and  which  go  far,  in  fact,  to  overbalance  all  the  luxury 
derivable  from  the  temperature  itself.  There  are  here  no  periodical  fevers  ; 
and;,  what  is  more  remarkable,  no  snakes  or  noxious  reptiles  of  any  kind  ; 
nor  scarcely  even  a  gnat.  Mosquito  curtains — flight  defences!  the  bare 
mention  of  which  consoles  us  for  so  much  of  what  is  unggenial  in  our  oini 
atmosphere — are  altogether  unknown.* 

"  It  is  another  pleasant  circumstance  +  at  Madeira,  though  of  course  not 

*  *'  The  place  indeed  seems  unusually  poor  in  animal  life ;  I  saw  yery  few  birds, 
though  the  green  canary  and  tutinegro  are  common.  This  last  has  a  low,  rich,  sweet 
note,  with  a  song  much  resembling  that  of  the  nightingale,  but  considerably  inferior  in 
compass  and  power.  There  is  game  in  the  mountains  ;  woodcxKks,  snipes,  quails,  and 
red-legged  partridges ;  but  it  is  scarce — Mr.  Carvalhal  has  in  vain  endeayoured  to 
naturalize  the  hare.  You  sometimes  see  a  lai^e  vulture — ^the  manto — -balancing 
liimself  over  the  wilderness.  Rats  and  mice  are  abundant;  they  rould  scarcely  fail  to 
find  their  way  in  so  many  ships :  they  are  often  very  destructive  to  the  grapes.  The 
lizard,  too,  in  the  lower  and  warmer  parts,  is  seen  sunning  himself  oa  every  rock." 

+  "  And  I  may  add  yet  another — the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  water — a 
circumstance  particularly  grateful  in  warm  climates,  though  not  so  commonly  met  in 
them.    Springs  are  found  every  where,  and  copious;  even  the  streams  at  the  bottom 
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■0  peeuliir,  that  throughout  the  yeir>  th*  days  do  not  MAteHftllt  dMBe»  ift 
lengUi;  perhaps  not  three  hours  m  the  whole.  The  sun^  I  beheire^  ntff» 
sets  mucn  before  six^  nor  long  after  seven.  This  e^ual  division  seeroO  Terj 
much  preferable  to  the  system  that  prevails  in  our  latitude.  One  would  never 
desire  to  have  darkness  before  dinner,  nor  day-light  after. 

*'  The  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  decline  early  in  the  afternoon ;  at  a  time 
which  is  commonly  the  hottest  in  England.  There  is  little  or  no  twilight. 
In  fine  weather  the  sun  in  setting  often  leaves  a  rich  purple  glow  oyei'  the 
face  of  things ;  but  within  half  an  hour  after  all  is  dark.  One  miB8e8>  thelv- 
fore,  the  ch^m  of  evening — so  much  the  most  grateful  season  of  the  summer 
day  with  us. 

"  The  nights  are  dry  and  warm ;  varying  (and  it  is  a  further  peculiarity 
of  the  climate)  comparatively  little  in  their  temperature  from  that  of  the 
day.  '  When  between  the  island  of  Madeira  and  Africa,'  says  Humboldt^ 
'  we  were  never  weary  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  nights ;  nothing  can  be 
compared  to  the  transparency  and  serenity  of  an  African  sky.'  1  do  not  kilow 
that  I  was  quite  sensible  of  this  difference :  the  stars,  however,  are  very 
brilliant :  Venus,  they  say,  casts  a  shadow — ^in  the  morning,  I  suppose,  when 
her  light  is  strongest. 

"  .Although  the  weather  is  never  properly  cold,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
imderstand  the  word  in  England,  yet,  during  the  winter,  there  is  often  a  diill 
and  damp  in  the  air,  which  would  make  a  fire  not  disagreeable.  None  of  the 
town-houses,  however,  have  fire-places ;  with  the  exception  of  those  of  one 
or  two  of  the  English  merchants,  who  have  brought  their  English  habits  widl 
them ;  nor,  in  general,  is  their  construction  or  furnishing  well  adapted  fot 
cold  weather.    Among  the  Portuguese  neither  carpets  nor  curtains  are  UsoaL 

^^What  has  been  said  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  town  of 
Funchal,  and  the  coasts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  is  very 
much  the  warmest  part  of  the  island.  I  observed  that  in  the  gardens  within, 
or  immediately  adjoining  to  the  town,  the  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the 
ehesnut  and  plane,  and  even  the  vine,  often  preserve  their  leaf,  though  soine- 
what  witherwl,  throughout  the  winter.  You  are  sensible  of  a  difference  in 
this  respect  almost  immediately  upon  leaving  Funchal — a  circumstance  that 
forms  another  happiness  of  the  place,  as  it  enables  you,  with  a  very  slight 
expense  of  locomotion,  to  attemper  your  atmosphere  exactly  according  to  the 
season.  In  the  summer  every  one  fiies  from  the  town,  to  the  comparative 
coolness  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  In  ascending  these  the  thermometer 
varies  at  every  hundred  yards ;  and  by  crossing  their  summits  to  the  north, 
you  come  into  a  different  climate  altogether ;  combining  all  the  shade  and 
coolness  and  freshness  so  peculiarly  grateful  at  that  season.  As  you  aseend, 
however,  the  air,  though  cooler,  becomes  more  damp ;  the  quintas  at  the 
mount  are  frequently  involved  in  mist,  while  all  is  sunshine  in  the  dty 
below."— pp.  148 — 169. 

II. — Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  Madeira ;  but  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  get  away.  Almost  every  vessel  going  south  of  the  Line 
makes  the  island,  and  not  a  few  touch  there;  so  that  besides  the 
monthly  packet  to  Falmouth,  there  are  seldom  wanting  opportunities 
of  conveyance  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  wind  is  commonly  favourable ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
arrive  after  a  week's  voyage  from  Falmouth,  and  ten  days  from  the 
Thames.  Bat  the  packet  which  goes  on  to  the  Brazils  does  not  return 
by  the  same  course.  The  island  also  lies  altogether  out  of  the  traek 
of  the  homeward-bound  vessels  from  a  voyage  south  of  the  tropics. 

of  the  ravines,  fed  by  the  fountain  mists,  are  never  dry  in  the  hottest  season ;  and  the 
h|sight  from  which  they  descend  enables  the  inhabttaiits  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
water  at  any  eleTation,  or  in  any  direction :  the  whole  cnldTated  region,  therefore,  is 
irrigated  on  all  sides  by  these  levadas." 
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The  sole  means  of  retarning^  therefore^  ftre  the  vessela  that  trade 
directly  with  the  island,  and  these  are  not  numeroas;  as  a  gr€kt  f>art 
of  the  wine  is  shipped  in  East  Indian  and  other  ships  boil&d  dn  ulterior 
voyages. — See  Appendix,  No.  I.  p.  305. 

There  are  four  English  boarding-hdtiSes  Itt  t'ttildlial,  th^  terillS  of 
which  average  from  a  dollar  and  half  to  two  dollars  a  day  for  each 
person,  with  of  course  separate  sleei)ing  rodms,  but  a  sitting  and 
dining  room  in  common :  private  sitting  rooms  may  be  had  for  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  payment  5  but  in  one  only,  it  is  said^can  apart- 
ments and  meals  be  had  distinct  from  the  general  establishtfieiii. 
Single  individuals  or  families  of  two  to  three  persons  Iftsty,  at  aiiy  at 
these,  he  suflSciently  accommodated.  Larger  families  may  ptofeur^ 
furnished  houses  at  the  rate  of  about  two  to  four  guineas  a  week, 
Apartments,  either  with  or  without  furniture,  cannot  be  had;  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  hoarding  and  lodging  With  a  family*  From 
the  great  hospitality  of  several  of  the  rcfsident  English,  it  is  not  a  very 
uuustl&l  thing  for  individuals  to  remain  during  the  \tinter  Quests  \h  a 
merchant's  house,  and  then  they  etijoy  most  of  their  country's  eOmfortii 
and  conveniences. — (Vide  Appendix,  No.  II.  p.  340.) 

The  expenses  of  living  do  not  appear  to  ditfer  very  miicti  from  those  of' 
a  residence  in  London.  With  the  exception  of  meat  and  wine,  almost 
evef y  article  of  ordinary  use  and  consuiription  is  carried  from  England, 
and  cannot  generally  be  Cheaper  than  we  have  them  here;  House-rent 
is  not  particularly  low ;  being  in  general  abodt  ten  pbunds  A  niOnth, 
the  term  being  never  less  than  six.  The  meat  in  ^^eral  is  go6d,  par-* 
ticularly  the  beef.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  in  great  Variety.  Ptfttltrif 
is  plentiful,  and  turkeys  peculiarly  large  and  fine.  The  only  material 
deficiency  in  these  matters  is  the  scarcity  of  fresh  butter.  Wlnfe  of 
course  is  both  clieap  and  good. 

There  is  not  a  wheel-carriage  in  the  island,  and  those  therefore  wh6 
cannot  afford  to  keep  one,  are  saved  the  mortification  of  shotHng  it. 

III. — The  social  enjoyments  of  Madeira  are  conddei'able :  the 
English  merchants  lire  in  a  state  of  much  luxury,  and  are  famous  for  theii* 
hospitality.  Besides  which,  the  resort  of  invalids,  labouring  Under  A 
malady  that  rather  increases  ttikh  diminishes  the  appetite  for  social 
pleasure,  produces  a  large  migratory  company  of  individuals  that  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves.  Public  amusements  dr  spec- 
tacles there  are  none — the  Portuguese  are  a  house-keeping  and  retlted 
people  ;  parties  are  not  frequent.  But  the  constant  Snnut  of  6'tfangetS 
from  the  vessels  in  the  port  keeps  up  a  regular  series  of  dinner  entertain- 
ments in  the  houses  of  the  English  merchants.  The  following  ^xtraet 
descrihes  the  mode  of  life  common  in  this  class,  and  speaks  tf  some 
of  the  productions  of  the  island. 

'^  There  is  a  large  circle  of  our  countrymen  residents  here, — so  large, 
indeed,  as  to  make  them  quite  independent,  in  respect  to  society,  of  the 
Portuguese ;  and  accordingly  the  two  races  do  not  seem  much  to  mix  together. 
The  English  are  thus  at  liberty  to  preserve  all  their  old  ways  and  habits, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  most  religiously ;  and  a  strange^:  is  at 
first  rather  disappointed  in  finding  bo  little  of  novelty  in  the  social  habits 
and  forms  of  the  place.  We  breakfast,  lunch,  dine,  and  drink  tea,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  hours,  that  we  did  in  England.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  a  dish  that  could  be  called  foreign;  and  every  artiele  of 
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dress^  or  fiirtiiture>  or  utensil  of  domestic  economy^  i8>  without  exception, 
of  English  manufacture. 

'^  The  fruits  of  the  dessert  alone  remind  us  of  our  latitude.  Nearly  all 
the  productions  of  the  tropics  are  cultivated  here  with  great  success  ;  and  the 
guavas^  citrons^  hananas^  and  custard-apples^  are  even  considered  as  sape- 
rior  to  those  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  commonly  the  case>  indeed^  tLat 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  improved  hy  heing  grown  in  a  climate  that  renders 
some  degree  of  care  or  attention  necessary  for  their  production.  Thus  die 
pine-apple  here  is  decidedly  inferior  to  those  we  have  m  England.  Oranges^ 
of  course^  are  abundant^  but  they  are  not,  in  general^  of  the  finest  sort. 
Those  of  St.  Michael's  and  Lisbon  are  superior ;  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because 
being  an  article  of  commerce  in  those  places,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cultivadon  of  the  tree.    At  Madeira  the  vine  absorbs  every  consideration. 

'^  The  vegetables  are  the  same  as  in  England,  and  generally  of  mud^  the 
same  quality.  We  are  now  (Jan.  4)  revelling  in  green  peas  and  French  beans^ 
a  luxury  that  would  strike  us  rather,  were  the  season  more  marked  by  its 
European  attributes ;  it  really  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  remember 
that  It  is  winter.  The  same  garden  which  gives  us  our  dessert,  supplies  die 
coffee  which  closes  it.  The  tree  succeeds  here  perfectly,  and  the  produce  is 
of  the  finest  kind ;  but  till  lately  it  has  been  grown  only  for  curiosity  or 
ornament. 

"  Jan,  5.  Dined  out  with  a  large  party ;  all  men,  including  a  good  many 
Portuguese  from  among  the  first  in  rank  or  in  office  in  the  island.  The 
dinner  was  very  sumptuous,  but  quite  d  VAnglaise,  What  I  fear  must  be 
considered  as  English  too,  is  the  series  of  toasts,  each  drank  with  three 
times  three,  as  they  call  it,  and  followed  by  an  appropriate  speech  of  thanks, 
which  literally  occupied  the  whole  evening  after.  In  England,  however, 
this  foolery  is  confined  to  a  public  dinner  at  a  tavern ;  it  is  wearisome 
enough  there ;  but  introduced  into  private  society,  it  is  really  intolerable." — 
pp.  20 — 92. 

One  of  the  most  rational  and  the  most  healthy  recreations,  for  those 
who  have  strength  to  bear  the  fatigue,  is  to  ramble  over  the  island,  like 
our  author,  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Madeira  affords  numerous 
points  of  magnificent  beauty,  which  arc  well  worth  examination. 
These  excursions  are  chiefly  performed  on  poncys ;  each  poney  being 
attended  by  a  boy  called  hurroquero',  they  are  a  race  of  hardy  in- 
telligent young  fellows,  who  find  no  difiicult  in  keeping  up  with  their 
charge  on  foot,  in  the  longest  and  most  arduous  expeditions,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  an  occasional  hold  by  the  tail  of  their  pony 
while  galloping  up  a  steep  ascent.  That  the  roads  alone  are  not 
deficient  in  beauty,  may  be  seen  from  this  pretty  description  of  the 
road  from  Funchal  to  Mount  Church  : — 

'^  We  took  a  ride  towards  the  Mount  Church  by  the  direct  road.  It  is 
steep,  paved  throughout,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  runs  between 
the  high  walls  of  the  Quintas  and  terraces  wnich  throng  this  ascent  to  the 
mountains — and  yet  the  effect  is  far  from  unpleasing.  The  walls  are  almost 
invariably  crowned  by  ranges  of  low  square  pillars,  that  support  the  arches 
and  treUices  of  the  vine-corridors ;  the  geranium  and  fuchsia,  and  a  variety 
of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  from  the  gardens  within,  surmount  the  fence, 
and  bush  out  their  exuberance  of  flowers  down  to  our  reach ;  the  creeping 
plants,  it  may  be  believed,  are  still  greater  truant — while  from  the  holes  in 
the  wall,  intended  to  give  passage  for  the  moisture  from  the  terraced  earthy 
a  number  of  pretty  flowering  weeds  take  root,  and  hang  down  their  green 
tresses  with  very  graceful  ei^t.  Each  garden,  moreover,  has  its  summer- 
bouse,  or  belviaere,  overlooking  the  road :  they  are  often  of  a  very  pretty 
ocmstruction ;  and  die  sound  of  your  horses  feet  has  not  uncommonly  the 
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effect  of  inducing  some  dark-eyed  tenant  of  its  shelter  to  look  through  the 
lattice." — ^pp.  23,  24. 

This  little  specimen  may  give  the  reader  a  taste  for  the  author's 
descriptions  of  more  remarkahle  scenery.  We  shall  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity by  quoting  a  few  entries  from  the  diary  of  a  part  of  the  month 
of  March,  devoted  to  excursions.  We  purposely  avoid  the  more 
elaborate  description  of  the  Curral,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  show  scene  to 
which  all  visitors  are  taken,  and  of  which  many  speak. 

"  March  7. — ^A  beautiful  day,  which  I  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the 
Ribeiros  Frio  and  Meyometade.  It  was  a  pure  leste,  but  I  set  off  early  in 
the  morning,  in  order  to  pass  th^  mountains  betimes,  and  thus  spent  the 
whole  heat  of  the  day  in  the  forest.- 

"  The  Ribeiros  Fno — ^as  before,  the  scene  at  the  bridge  particularly  struck 
me.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  lovely,  or  more  complete  in  its  own 
character  of  3iade,  and  fresnncss,  and  seclusion.  The  descent  of  the  bed 
of  the  stream  is  very  rapid — -yet  it  does  not,  as  is  usual  with  such,  hurry 
down  in  incessant  quarrel  with  its  obstructions,  but  falls  over  the  masses  of 
rocks  that  at  every  few  yards  bar  its  course,  and  collects  below  in  a  beautiful 
glassy  pool — then  falls  again — and  again,  as  it  were,  reposes  awhile  in 
clearness  and  quiet — thus  forming  a  succession  of  cascades  and  lakelets,  each 
of  which,  from  the  happiness  of  surrounding  circumstances,  would  in  itself 
compose  a  perfect  picture.  The  banks  consist  of  masses  of  smooth  mossy 
rock,  richly  hung  with  underwood,  from  the  midst  of  which  spring  the  finest 
Hlis  and  vinhaticos,  over-canopying  the  glaid  and  its  naiad,  with  their  un« 
pierced  shade. 

"  I  explored  the  stream  for  some  way  above  and  below — ^it  preserves 
throughout  the  same  character  in  its  course,  which  is  always  very  beautiful ; 
but  I  think  nowhere  with  so  happy  a  disposition  of  accident  as  at  the  bridse. 

"  The  ravine,  or  rather  the  valley  of  the  Meyometade,  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  but  as  perfect  in  its  way.*  The  mountains  above  were 
to-day  quite  unclouded.  These  are  the  mightiest  of  the  island — Arieroa— 
the  Torrinhas — Ruivo — with  their  peers ;  and  they  do  not  here,  as  at  the 
head  of  the  Curral,  present  a  bare  wall  of  cliff  to  the  valley,  but  each  peak 
severally  descends  to  it  by  a  distinct  ridge  of  mountain  rock,  clothed  on  both 
sides  with  the  thickest  wood,  and  inclosing  between  a  deep  ravine,  that  looks 
as  if  cut  into  the  entrails  of  the  parent  mass.  There  are,  I  think,  some 
half  dozen  of  these  chasms ;  all  of  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the 
tribute  of  their  gloom  and  their  precipice — their  woods  and  their  torrents-— 
to  aggravate  the  wilderness,  and  blacken  the  ni^ht  of  the  abyss  below — 
which  is  of  immense  depth — the  sides  almost  precipitous,  but  not  so  as  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  growth  of  the  finest  forest  trees,  that  shoot  up  from  the 
steeps  in  the  full  throng  and  rankness  of  primaeval  nature.  I  rambled  in 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  then  clambered  down  its 

'  Hairy  sides 
*  With  forest  overgrown,  grotesque,  and  wild/ 

till  the  increasing  precipitousness  of  the  descent  made  it  prudent  to  stop. 
There  was  a  clump,  or  rather  bunch  of  vinhaticos  of  enormous  size,  and  all 
shooting  like  so  many  suckers  from  the  same  stem — ^literally  giving  out — 
"  vno  ingentem  de  cespite  sylvam"  Here  I  staid  my  descent,  and  leaning 
from  between  the  trunks  of  this  giant  weed,  contented  myself  with  watching 
awhile  the  blue  torrent  foaming  beneath  me.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
descend  to  its  bed — no  strip  of  cultivation  intervenes — ^a  woodman's  hut 
scattered  here  and  there,  I  thought  rather  heightened  than  disturbed  the 

♦  See  "  Views  in  the  Madeiras."  [The  "  Ramhles  "  were  originally  written  in 
illustration  of  this  work,  with  which  we  have  not  yet  m^t;  we  nay  be  tempted  to 
extend  our  notice  tp  the  platef,p-»£D.] 
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desflort  grandsur  of  the  scene :  so  slight  a  trace  of  man  seemed  to  remind  jfqvi 

the  more  strongly  of  the  ahsence  of  his  power^  and  marked  how  little  ^i^ 
native  genius  of  the  spot  had  been  profaned  by  its  intrusion. 

"  Returning  to  the  Kibeiro  Frio,  I  took  my  dinner  of  sandwiches  on  an 
isle  of  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  stream ;  cooHng  my  wine  in  its  unsunned 
lymph.     It  was  neftrly  dark  before  I  got  home. 

^*  March  11. — These  mountain  excursions  are  pleasant  enough,  but  they 
require  a  whole  day  for  the  expedition,  and  are  practicable  only  in  a  favouraUe 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  For  some  time  past  the  summits  have  been  com- 
monly covered.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  island  is  not  favourable  for 
taking  much  exercise ;  walking  beyond  the  town  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
independently  of  the  gratification  of  any  taste  you  may  have  for  natqrfd 
scenery,  there  is  no  great  temptation  to  ride.  All  the  roads  ascend  imme- 
diately and  steeply  from  the  town,  except  those  to  the  west,  which,  however, 
are  far  from  am)rding  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  environs;  and  they 
are  nearly  all  paved ;  so  that  I  can  fancy  that  having  once  fairly  familiarized 
myself  with  all  the  sights  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  mere  gratification  of 
riding  would  not  often  tempt  me  to  mount  my  horse.  This  is. one  of  the 
most  considerable  drawbacks  that  occur  to  me  upon  the  pleasure  of  living 
here. 

'^  For  short  rambles  almost  the  only  resource  is  the  shore.  The  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Funchal,  and  generally  on  the  south  of  the  isl^idj 
(with  the  exception  indeed  of  the  headland  of  Cab  Giram)  is  not  comparable 
in  boldness  of  character  to  that  on  the  north ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  often 
very  fine  in  itself,  particularly  that  lying  east  of  the  little  Ribeiro  de  St. 
Con^alo.  A  pathway,  very  practicable  for  footmen,  commonly  leads  along 
the  base  of  the  clifi^;  and  1  nave  never  yet  exhausted  the  pleasure  which  I 
find  in  wandering  among  these  rocks." — ^pp.  101 — 105. 

We  have  thus  collected^  under  the  three  heads  we  proposed,  inucl| 
of  the  necessary  information  respecting  this  island,  which,  although  it 
will  be  far  from  satisfying  the  inquiries  of  the  emigrating  inyalid, 
will  direct  his  search  for  further  instruction.  One  half  of  the  volume 
relates  to  Portugal.  It  affords  the  other  side  of  the  picture  given  by 
Mrs.  Baillie  in  her  little  work  on  the  same  country :  her  remarks  were  . 
unfortunately  always  written  with  a  bad  odour  under  her  nose,  and  a 
nasty  sight  before  her  eyes.  The  present  author,  on  the  contrary,  is 
willing  to  be  pleased  ;  and  understands  that  there  are  other  modes  of 
being  comfortable  besides  the  truly  British.  He  is  an  adipirer  of  beauty ; 
and  the  numerous  passages  in  his  book  which  discuss,  describe,  or 
discriminate  the  diverse  kinds  of  loveliness  in  women,  prove  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  his  feelings.  Thus  writes  the  youth  concerniug  the  women 
of  Portugal: — 

"  The  balconies  of  the  Lisbon  streets  form  the  most  attractive  circum- 
stance about  them.  In  the  first  place,  when  neatly  painted,  they  add  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  buildings — then  they  are  often  filled  with  flower-pots — 
cravos  deJaneUa,  a  very  large  kiud  of  carnation,  are  at  present  the  favourites — 
and  still  more  frequently  with  donnas,  who  unmask  their  beauties  to  our 
gaze,  imobstructed  by  any  of  those  zelosias  of  which  we  read  in  the  old 
Spanish  novels.  The  women  are  really  often  very  pretty ;  of  the  young  I 
iLnink  the  look  is  commonly  pleasing — ^at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  dissembled^ 
that  they  form  an  indisputable  improvement  upon  the  Madeirenses,  and  it 
would  be  paying  these  last  too  bad  a  compliment,  to  suppose  that  the  recol- 
lection of  them  constituted  all  the  charms  of  their  fair  sisters  of  the  continent. 
The  faces  of  the  Lisbonians  are  not  so  round  nor  so  full — characters  that 
suit  any  part  of  the  person  rather  than  the  face — their  features^  though  small^ 
are  of  a  more  delicate  chiselliDg— their  complexions,  decidedly  finer :  now  and 
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th«t  one  «iia  faney.  Tk9  ?fd  aiid  irUlo  «f  w  BMdUbi  ettmfkakn  k  Mt 
unffequenOy  apl  W  iKNrd^ a Uitb  nm  Ji«^  'Wm,  tAlrngt,  hmatikm 
fwi%  of  a  LuilHm  Mle»  wbo«e  don  wlm  £yvM  hai  a  vanndi  «f  tcm  Om 
fairest  po69i)>le  f«iAoO  ftom  ioalpidUj ;  and  wbm  diadiid  1^  tUek  Uaeh 
Qurls^  ana  aBimatc4  b^r  ^jenh^^jon^  90  wge  and  fW  Miiuqp  aa  tiboaa  «e  kad 
1^  at  Madeira— bul  of  a  kmgw  shape^  aliadavad  fif  a  ndur  fU^  of  laaht, 
and^  partly  perhaps  from  tbal  circiiiiiitailO0;»  nori  soft  and  iatePmil  Ib  llitir 
Qxpressioii — I  have  somathofii  bem  §at  ^  moiaai^  half  ahaken  in  my 
aUegUBce  to  tbe  rkhtful  aupramaiey  of  Kngluili  boa«ty.  Thair  tenia,  te^ 
We  little  of  the  Madeira  embonpoint,  thou^  in  gflMraly  wbila  j<mm»  tlwv 
avoid  tl\e  other  and  perhaps  wcnrfo  cKtreme,  Bui  ikej  a^a  ■aldam  teU,  and 
except  the  infantas,  we  have  seen  but  few  iiMtaneea  among  diarn  of  iriiat  wa 
should  call  fine  figure  or  commanding  air.  Their  feet*  we  are  a8«ure4i  are 
often  very  beautmil,  and  that  they  set  mubh  by  the  advantage,  sparing  no  . 
pains  or  exp^ise  in  the  due  ordering  of  their  ckausmre.  The  very  sedentary 
habits  of  their  Uvea  mav  with  diem,  as  with  the  Chlneaa^  assift  in  olieriayng 
iMs  diatinction — thouga  even  among  the  lower  odeta  we  abwrvad  manf 
instances  ctf  its  occurrence.* 

'^  With  resjpect  to  the  donnas,  it  must  be  confessad*  ve  bayo  had  Haw  oppose 
tunities  of  verifying  this  important  fact  of  the  a«et«^o,  hrpie  e  ritomdeUQ  peiiu(^ 
We  seldom  see  them  except  leaning  from  their  balcony^  v  kneeling  ajt  ly^asv* 
The  same  circumstance  has,  of  course,  rather  limited  onr  means  of  Jn^^lh^  of 
them  in  one  or  two  other  respects.  In  general  I  fancy  I  perceive  something 
studiously  feminine  in  their  aur  and  wgXMiaMk  I  in  that  respect  reminding  us 
a  good  deal  of  the  French,  with  whom,  we  know,  this  sort  of  personation  is 
the  great  secret  of  female  attraction.  A  French  woman  never  for  a  moment 
suffers  one  to  forget  ber  9^;  evincing  theraby  bervaaal  deptih  in  the 

Srinciples  of  coquetry ;  for  it  is  certain  that  we  love,  or  rather  pernapa  fall  in 
>Y^  with  women,  not  for  the  qualities  which  they  have  hi  commoe  widiim  j 
or  even  whidi  are  abstraetedly  good  in  themsdvea,  aa  intt^  as  to  Aoaa  lvl4A 
ar^  appropriately  and  peculiarly  feminine.  There  is  less  iof  thitf  sort  d  eOtt« 
sciousness  betraved  in  the  manner  of  Enfjlishwomen  than  of  anv  oAfiia--« 
distinction  for  wnich,  no  doubt,  they  are  indebted  to  the  greater  aun^lkity  ^ 
their  education — assisted  a  little,  per|iaps,  by  the  genius  of  our  Uwgi^^gi^" 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  that  does  not  incessant^  indicate  the  MX  0£ 
the  person  speaking,  or  to  whom  you  speak.  AnoUier  peenHarity  in  irhlA 
the  Lisbon  women  also  resemble  Ine  Fraaeh,  ia  the  mailed  dtttnmiMBi,  sad 
even  seriousness  of  count^anos,  whieb  all  cissica  af  them  invariably  frmmrtm 
in  the  street.  Meeting  them  in  ihia  way.  yon  never  by  any  ckanaa  oMdb 
their  e.ye^a  kind  of  reserve  which,  it  must  oe  allowed^  that  tbey  abnndaiKlJiP. 
make  up  for  when  in  their  balconies.'*-^p.  278 — 281. 

It  is  well  that  the  writer  of' the  following  passage  vaa  apending 
the  last  day  of  his  sti^y  at  Liabon»  when  he  fell  in  ^nth  tM  daAgfMMMr 
subjects  of  it :  bia  friends  shauld  take  care,  that  bafSore  h«  aata  mSk 
again,  be  provides Jumaelf  with  a  ponnaaent  protae^lim  agajnat  attcihi 

temptations:— 

^^  Almost  the  last  day  of  e«>ratayln  Lisbon*  I  metwiik  t^n  nirqaliiiialy 
pretty  women.  One  was  in  the  balcony  of  a  lam  honsa  near  Aa  Fataa  daa 
Cha^,  and  struck  me  as  the  very  ide^  of  a  Spsjush  beinty.    TaQj,  bar 

*  "  1  have  little  to  say  of  the  appearance  of  the  men.  The  peasantcy  seem  as  sto^ 
and  hearty  as  those  of  other  coantriee;  but  tbe  Iitbo«iaM  thenMlvce  are.tatlMrtft 
uo4<r-sa£ed  race ;  aad,  conttanr  to  what  ia  the  caae  with  w»  the  kivar  ardbn  wmK, 
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figure  rather  slight^  but  of  uncommon  elegance  of  make  and  mien ;  small  and 
ddicately  formed  features ;  a  complexion  clear^  though  pale;  long  dark  eyes 
of  a  soft  and  languid  eiroression,  though  there  was  something  almost  of  disdjiiii 
in  the  curve  of  ner  little  lip.  Her  head  was  most  beautiful  both  in  shape 
and  air^  and  she  had  the  true  donna-like  carriage  of  it.  The  other  was  in  the 
Botanic  Garden ;  she  was  of  a  fuller  make ;  with  more  colour  in  the  cheek  ; 
more  animation  in  the  eye ;  more  sweetness  and  play  of  expression  in  the 
countenance ;  but  lovely  as  she  was,  she  has  scarcely  made  so  vivid  an  im-  ^ 

pression  on  my  memory  as  the  vision  of  the  balcony. 

*'  Every  body,  I  suppose,  in  travelling,  has  felt  the  charm  of  the  apparitioiia 
of  grace  and  beauty,  which  in  this  way  flit  across  our  path,  and  tne  sort  of 
irritating  recollection  which  they  leave  behind.  The  very  mystery  that 
attends  these  beings,  '  whose  course  or  home  we  know  not,  nor  snail  know^* 
lends  them  half  their  interest." — ^p.  248. 

Adieu  !  gentle  youth.  In  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  of  thy  agree- 
able company,  the  worst  wish  we  send  you  is,  that  none  of  these 
mysterious  and  interesting  apparitions,  may  ever  lead  thee  out  of 
the  right  path ;  that  these  irritating  recollections  may  be  all  smoothed 
down  in  good  time,  by  some  gentle  reality,  whose  *'  grace  and  beauty  ** 
shall  stand  the  test  of  a  nearer  examination  than  that  to  which 
youthful  fancy  subjects  the  visions  that  shine  from  a  balcoDy,  or 
twinkle  behind  a  lattice. 
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High- Ways  and  By- Ways ;  or,  Tales  of  the  Roadside,  picked  up  in  the  French 
Provinces.  By  a  Walking  Gentleman.  Third  Series.  In  three  Volumes.  London. 
Colbom.    1827. 

Here  we  have  the  Walking  Gentleman  again,  ^ith  his  dog  Ranger 
and  his  izards.  His  dog  Ranger  and  his  izards  are  as  afflictingly 
tiresome  as  ever ;  but  the  author  has  much  improved  since  last  we 
met  him  in  his  High-Ways  and  By- Ways.  The  two  tales  which  we 
have  read,  the  Cagot  Hut  and  the  Conscript's  Bride  (we  skipped  the 
third,  hearing  that  it  was  comic,  and  having  a  dismal  dread  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  humour),  though  abounding  in  monstrous  faults,  are  never- 
theless agreeable  compositions — pleasant  in  sentiment — but  absurd  in 
story.  The  author's  success  is  in  the  detail — his  failure  in  the  scheme 
of  his  tales.  Of  nature,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  ;  but  he  appears  familiarly  acquainted  with 
her  in  some  of  her  minutest  forms.  Accordingly,  under  a  general  plot, 
which  is  an  outrage  against  all  verisimilitude,  he  gives  certain  small 
strokes  of  character  which  are  of  a  graceful  truth.  He  can  fill  up 
some  of  the  parts  of  monstrous  outline  with  very  pretty  effect.  He  Is 
among  writers  what  a  flower  painter  commonly  is  among  painters  ;  he 
can  execute  a  leaf  or  a  petal  with  exactitude,  and  while  he  is  on  a 
stem  he  is  equal  to  his  task ;  but  let  him  venture  on  the  woods^ 
streams,  and  mountains,  and  he  throws  all  nature  into  confusion. 
There  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  the  general  view ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  look  closely  at  the  picture,  we  perceive  that  some  of  the 
leaves  and  sprigs  are  describea  with  considerable  truth  and  delicacy. 
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So  on  a  Chinese  plate,  which  fairly  seM  all  proportlooi  at  defianoe,  «• 
may  ohserve  a  lily-of-the-valleyahoiitthe  bigness  of  an  oak»  ezeentti 
with  no  mean  skill.  Mr.  Grattaa  works  with  about  as  maeh  regard  to 
the  relations  of  things,  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  univeree^ 
as  the  Chinese  artist.  Nevertheless  his  coloaring  is  often  agreeable, 
and  he  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  occasionally  happy  in  parts. 

The  scene  of  the  first  tale  is  laid  among  the  Cagots,  a^  despised 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Pyrenees,  whose  wens  invite  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  sentimentalist.  He  takes  occasion. to  rail  sick  at  one 
of  their  huts,  and  amuses  himself  with  imagining  the  concealed  wen 
of  a  young  lady,  who  has  no  wen  at  all,  as  it  turns  out  in  the 
denouement.  In  this  abode^  he  plays  Paul  Pry  to  this  life ;  listens 
and  marvels,  and  puts  two  and  two  together,  and  conjectures,  and 
guesses,  and  surmises,  touching  all  the  tumours  and  doings  of  the 
family.  He  sees  a  battle  between  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  and  the 
Constitutionalists,  in  which  there  is  this  original  incident — ^that  when  the 
first  throw  in  a  volley  of  small  arms,-the  latter  return  the  compliment 
with  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  extremely  wounds  the  feelings  of  the 
enemy.*  The  whole  ends  with  the  assassination  of  a  hero  and  the 
despair  of  a  heroine.  The  back  history  of  the  plot,  commencing  after 
the  catastrophe,  is  clumsy,  and  to  the  last  degree  nninterestiog. 

The  Conscript's  Bride  is  a  better  story,  and  better  told.  It  has 
its  improbabilities,  like  all  the  author's  fables ;  but  they  are  of  a  less 
sublime  character  than  common,  and  consequently  not  so  offensiye. 
The  plot  is  sufficiently  simple ;  a  vain  young  fellow,  a  Frenchman, 
leaves  his  mistress  for  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  gets  his  beauty 
spoiled  with  a  sabre  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  show  his 
face  to  her  on  his  return  to  his  father-land.  Such  is  the  peripaieia* 
The  anagnosis  is,  that  his  visage  is  not  so  much  disfigured  as  hisvaia 
fears  gave  him  to  apprehend ;  and  his  mistress  takes  him  for  better  for 
worse  in  spite  of  his  scars.  Napoleon  is  introduced  into  this  story, 
and  with  particularly  bad  effect.  He  is  made  the  author  of  a  great 
tragedy  (not  Ben  Nazir).  Being  like  Dominie  Sampson,  obli^ous  at 
a  grand  review,  and  consequently  omitting  to  give  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
the  signal  to  halt,  the  troops  gallop  over  a  parterre,  play  the  verr 
deuce  with  the  plants,  nearly  break  an  old  gardener's  heart,  and 
actually  break  some  of  their  horses  knees  and  their  own  legs  among 
the  flower-pots !  This  sets  Napoleon  and  soldiering  in  very  da» 
points  of  view. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  is  pretty  and  natural  in  parts.  We 
shall  give  an  example  in  support  of  our  assertion.  The  hero,  on 
being  drawn  for  the  conscription,  hastens  to  hj^  fitir  cousin;  their 

*  We  are.  tempted  to  qaote  this  pMsngc :— "  Then  oune  down  horn,  ths  aoiiBtaia* 
tide  a  harsh  and  general  screech  of  lamghitr,  that  seemed  vdlHed  fioai  the  hiitereel 
depths  of  contempt.  The  unwearied  9eh§m  caught  the  tones,  sad  in  their  tnsfiHili 
yet  living  mimicry,  they  prolonged  them  firom  hili  to  hill,  hkndiiMf  with  eseh  otbeir 
the  loudest  with  the  feeblest  repetitions,  in  a  way  so  wild  and  tbrimng,  as  to  gife  aa 
air  of  fiendish  mockery  to  the  whole.  My  blood  felt  froaen,  and  evenr  nerre  cramped 
up,  [poor  Walking  Gentleman!]  as  I  breatiilessly  jAied  on  the  unmoveahle  ^la 
from  whom  such  strange  and  demon  sounds  iiroeesM.**— -Vol.  L  p.  tST'.  This  langfa  was 
as  serious  an  idStax  as  the  Stranger*s  laugh  by  easy  stages,  as  ha !  ha  I— -4ia  I-—* 
in  the  play,  which  provokes  moL  his  mod  the  Baron  the  renuurfc :  *<  My  ditr  ftiasd, 
rather  never  let  me  hear  yoo  lan|^  agaui  thsa  Umg^  ».** 
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feelings  for  each  other  have  not  hitherto  been  understood  by  the  at* 
tached  couple ;  and  the  new  sense  of  their  nature  called  forth  by  the 
threatened  separation  is  painted  with  much  truth  and  delicacy  in  the 
manner  of  Marmoutel : — 

''  At  length  she  saw  him  coming.    She  marked  the  agile  bound  with 
which  he  sprang  across  the  stile  that  divided  the  coppice  from  the  hiwn ; 
and  she  read  in  his  quick  and  forward  air^  security  to  her  hopes^  to  her 
happiness^  and  to  him.     A  faint  scream  of  joy  burst  from  her,  and  she 
rose  from  her  seat  to  fly  towards  him.    But  she  caught  his  sudden  pause,  aa 
the  house  seemed  to  fix  his  attention.     She  marked  the  hurried  and  agitated 
movement  with  which  he  tore  the  ribbon  from  his  hat  and  placed  it  in  hit 
bosom — and  the  agonizing  quickness  of  affection  too  plainly  seized  upon  the 
rest.     The  whole  story  of  his  fate  and  her's  seemed  told,  and  the  broad 
volume  of  affliction  was  self-opened  to  the  deep-searching  glance  of  instan- 
taneous grief.     Valerie  tottered  to  a  chair.    A  sickness  of  heart  succeeded  to 
its  momentary  cxpanKioii.     She  felt  the  blood  rush  from  her  freezing  cheelo. 
Her  eyes  swam.    But  she  had  a  fine  and  vigorous  mind — and  even  in  thii 
stage  of  acute  and  sudden  sufferings  she  rose  up  against  the  weakness  which 
she  could  not  avert.    To  meet  Lucicn  was  the  immediate  impulse  of  her 
recollection:  in  joy  or  in  woe,  her  first  movement  was  towards  him.     She 
therefore  slowly  and  with  faltering  steps,  quitted  the  room  5  but  when  she 
reached  the  stairs,  she  was  forced  to  pause,  and  lean  against  the  banisteri 
for  support,  from  the  faintness  which  returned  upon  her  more  overpoweringly 
than  at  first.    She  heard  Lucicn's  step  as  he  approached  the  house — she  saw 
him  open  the  door  and  enter — she  marked  him  coming  towards  her — she  felt 
herself  folded  in  his  arms — but  she  seemed  rivetted  to  the  spot  where  she 
stood ;  her  tongue  cleaved  to  her  mouth,  her  sight  began  to  fail,  she  heard 
not  even  the  accents  of  his  voice — and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Valerie 
fainted  away. 

"  The  rustic  habitation  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle  was  not  accustomed  to  this  so 
common  occurrence  in  the  elegant  mansions  of  fashion.  The  enervations  of 
refinement  had  not  reached  the  nerves  of  its  occupants ;  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  feeling  did  not  hold  a  less  mighty  sway  within  their  hearts.  Lucien, 
confounded  and  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  Valerie's  pale  and  insensible 
form,  lost  for  a  while  all  thought  of  self,  and  with  hurried  movement  he 
bore  her  down  stairs,  and  into  the  little  parlour,  which  was  the  common 
sitting  room  of  the  family.  He  threw  open  the  window,  and  applied  cold 
water  to  her  forehead,  and  forced  some  into  her  lips.  A  less  confident  mind 
would,  in  such  a  moment,  have  prompted  an  immediate  call  for  helpj  but 
that  of  Lucien  contained  none  of  the  elements  of  weakness,  which  in  times 
of  difficulty  or  peril  seems  to  lean  for  support  on  others.  He  never  thought 
of  assistance,  but  such  as  he  could  himself  afford  ,*  and  as  Valerie's  eyes 
opened  wildly  upon  him,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  to  consciousness 
by  sounds  of  the  most  soothing  endearment. 

*'  Called  thus  into  life,  the  lovely  girl  soon  revived,  and  a  sense  of  her 
situation  and  of  his  came  rapidly  upon  her.  As  she  recollected  all,  % 
shuddering  crept  across  her  fiame,  and  she  felt  sinking  again ;  but  she  was 
saved  from  this  relapse  by  a  copious  flood  of  tears — that  dew  of  the  heart, 
which  waters  the  parched  feelings  and  saves  the  mind  from  withering. 

'* '  Dear  Valerie,*  said  Lucien,  '  what  is  the  cause  of  this }  are  you  ill 
indeed,  or  is  this  but  emotion  at  my  return  ? ' 

**  ^  Your  return — your  return,  Lucien?  Oh !  do  not  think  to  deceive  me-^ 
I  know  you  are  going  from  us  for  ever ! '" 

"  '  My  dearest  girl,  what  can  have  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  ? 
For  ever !  what  a  frightful  word.  Come,  come,  you  have  me  with  you  still-— 
you  see  I  am  come  back.' 

'' '  Do  not  think  to  deceive  me,  Lucien.  You  are  come  back,  but  to  leave 
us — and  to  part  with  you  at  aU>  seems  foar  ey».' 
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'^  ^  Bi^t  why  suspect  aU  this,  my  Vs4^i9-«I  have  i^ot  to)d  ypu  this  }1) 

news?  * 

"  ^  Yes,  yes,  you  have — this  has  h^trayed  you — I  saw  you  hidp  it  here  ! ' 

"  With  tnese  words  she  drew  the  hunch  of  nhhons  from  his  bpsoni, 
pressed  it  between  her  hands,  la)^  her  head  upon  the  table,  and,  sobbing 
convulsively,  she  bathed  the  gaudy  emblem  ^th  her  tears? 

^'  Lucien  was  utterly  astonished,  lie  had  a  strong  affection  for  his 
cousin,  his  play-mate,  his  earliest  and  almost  his  only  friend.  He  was 
conscious  of  her  affection  for  him — ^but  he  had  never  tiU  that  moment  sus- 
pected that  she  loved  him,  and  never  knew  till  then  what  it  was  to  love.  He 
had  not  thought  of  analyzing  the  feelings  which  Valerie  had  excite^*  He 
had  been  happy  when  with  her,  but  not  wretched  while  away.  His  attach- 
ment seemed  that  of  relationship  and  habit,  but  its  heretofore  security  left 
him  ignorant  of  what  it  really  was.  He  had  till  then,  held  himself  a  more 
prominent  place  in  his  own  consideration ;  but  the  speaking  events  of  this 
awakening  scene  told  him  irresistibly,  that  the  supremacy  of  self  was  at 
an  end. 

''  Perhaps  the  most  intoxicating  feeling  of  the  mind  is  the  first  conviction 
of  being  truly  loved.  To  one  of  Lucien  s  temperament  it  was  almost  insup- 
portably  delicious.  All  thought  of  suffering  or  sorrow  vanished  before  it. 
An  exulting  consciousness  filled  his  breast.  He  knew  and  felt  at  the  same 
instant  that  all  the  calm  and  brotherly  feelings  he  had  believed  in,  were  no 
longer  his.  A  magic  touch  had  changed  the  dull  compounds  into  passion *s 
brightest  ore,  and  the  heart's  alchymy  had  gained  its  utmost  triumph.  He 
pressed  Valerie's  hand  in  his.  fie  held  her  to  his  bosom,  and  felt  her's  throb 
like  it.  A  whirlwind  of  new  sensations  rushed  through  his  breast  and 
brainf  The  chill  pure  covering  of  friendship  dissolved  from  his  heart ; 
which  revealed,  like  a  northern  landscape  at  the  melting  of  its  snowy  veil, 
the  bursting  germs  and  blossoming  delights  that  had  been  working  their 
silent  unsuspected  growth  beneath. 

''  Lucien's  first  sensation  was  one  of  unbounded  happin^s.  He  felt  i| 
proud  glow  of  importance  on  his  cheek  and  brow.  He  gazed  on  his  com- 
panion, kissed  off  her  tears  as  if  no  bitterness  was  in  them,  held  her  in  his 
arms  with  a  triumphant  pressure,  and  devoured  with  eager  eyes  and  new- 
horn  feelings  the  ripening  form  and  eloquent  features  of  the  lovely  girl. 

'*  Valerie  had  just  attained  the  earliest  stage  oil  womanhood.  She  was 
about  a  year  younger  than  Lucien,  and,  like  him,  perhaps  more  advance^ 
in  person  and  in  feelings  than  the  generality  of  young  persons  of  the  same 
age.  Without  knowing  why,  she  had  latterly  begun  to  feel  a  reserve,  an 
awkwardness,  a  something  she  could  not  define,  in  Lucien's  presence,  and 
a  sensation  still  more  puzzling  while  he  was  away.  Naturally  reserved,  she 
seemed  to  shrink  still  farther  within  herself — tne  only  retirement  left  as  a 
deeper  shelter  from  her  habitual  seclusion.  This  timidity  had  been  rapidly 
growing  upon  her ;  and  now,  pressed  in  her  cousin *s  arms  for  the  thousandth 
thousandth  time,  she  trembled  with  an  unknown  sense  of  fear  and  shame ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  look  grew  wanner,  and  his  words  more  glowing,  the  unde- 
veloped sense  of  female  modesty  overpowered  her  wiUi  its  mystic  and 
embarrassing  force. 

"•  They  marked  each  other  in  mute  and  reciprocal  surprise.  She  could  not 
comprehend  his  air  of  happiness,  at  the  moment  of  parting,  perhaps  for 
ever.  He  was  astonished  at  her  coldness,  while  he  seemed  to  have  been 
transported  to  a  world  of  unimagined  bliss.  There  were  no  words  for  them ; 
but  by  degrees  they  interchanged  ideas  through  a  medium  less  deceptive, 
for  looks  and  sighs  spoke  a  language  that  rarely  len^s  itself  to  guile. 

''  After  an  interval,  whose  duration  they  could  not  themselves  have  told, 
Lucien  appeared  by  degrees  to  have  recovered  the  mastery  over  speech.  He 
made  many  faint  and  meffectual  efforts  to  express  his  sentiments,  hut  he 
could  for  many  minutes  give  utterance  but  to  monosyllables,  or  short  and 
common-pla^e  phrasest    At  J^gth  be  suQV^^d^  in  ^yingia  with  9^97  a 
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pause  between  the  words^  and  with  impassioned  looks  and  gestures  fining  up 
each  chasm — 

"  ^  Can  it —  can  it  be  possible^  Valerie  ?  Do  you  feel  all  this  for  me  ? 
All  this  deep  sorrow  at  losing  me  ? ' 

"  '  Indeed^  indeed^  I  do,  Lucien,  more  a  hundred  times  than  I  can  or 
would  express.  My  heart  is  almost  breaking  at  the  thought  of  your  leaTing 
me — us,  I  would  say.    What  will  your  father ' 

'^ '  Dearest,  dearest  Valerie,  let  us  not  think  of  him — yef.  I  am  so 
delighted  to  find  that  you  love  me,  so  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  J  lore 
you,  that  I  can  think  of  nobody  nor  nothing  but  you.  And  you  do  love  me 
as  much  as  this,  quite  as  much  as  this  ? ' 

"  '  As  much  as  is  possible — as  much  as  I  could,  or  ought,  dear  Lucden/ 
murmured  the  blushing  girl,  confused  and  abashed  at  the  growing  warmth, 
and  increasing  pressure  of  her  cousin. 

'' '  As  YOU  ought !  and  how  much  is  that,  Valerie  t  Ought  there  to  be 
any  bounds  to  your  affection  ?  Should  you  not  love  me  as  much  as  ever 
you  can — more  than  ever  you  did — more  than  any  one  ever  loved  another, 
except  as  I  love  you  ?  You  should  and  will  love  me  this  way,  Valerie — 
tell  me  that  you  do.' 

"  '  I  cannot  say  all  I  feel,  Lucien — I  hope  I  do  not  love  you  too  much/ 

"  '  Too  much,  too  much !  No,  no,'  answered  he,  kissing  her  almost  to 
suffocation,  ^  that  is  impossible.  We  must  love  each  other,  even  more  than 
this,  my  own  Valerie.  There  must  be  no  bounds  to  what  we  feel^  and 
think,  and  say  to  one  another.     I  feel  as  I  never  felt  before       . " 

^^ '  So  do  I,  I  am  sure,'  said  Valerie.  ^  I  hope  in  heaven,  I  feel  rightly 
and  correctly.' 

"  '  Good  God!  what  do  you  mean,  Valerie  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of— 
why  do  you  shrink  from  me  }  * 

'*  '  I  don't  exactly  know,  Lucien — ^but  1  believe  I  am  afraid  of  you— or 
of  myself  perhaps — I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  My  brain 
is  reeling  round;'  and  here  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
sobbed,  and  wept,  in  a  burst  of  mingled  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  fear. 

"  This  deep  display  of  emotion  brought  Lucien  to  himself.  A  new  feeling 
rose  upon  him,  an  awakened  sense  of  propriety  and  respect  towards  her, 
which  ne  irresistibly  obeyed  without  stopping  to  define.  He  imprinted  one 
calm  kiss  upon  her  forehead — and  gently  disengaging  her  from  his  embrace, 
he  placed  her  again  upon  her  chair ;  then  sat  down  upon  another  beside  her, 
and  with  trembling  hands  he  held  one  of  her's  firmly,  but  not  ungently 
clasped,  while  he  poured  forth  in  unstudied  phrase  the  feelings  that  rushed 
warm  and  rapidly  from  his  heart." 

The  third  tale  we  have  not,  as  already  declared,  read — ^because 
we  understood  that  it  would  be  comic ;  and  being  moderate  men,  the 
portion  of  humour  we  have  encountered  in  the  serious  stories  has 
satisfied  us.  The  author's  fun  is  of  that  order  which  is  received  with 
unbounded  applause  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Coburg  Theatre.  The 
dram  bottle,  which  is  the  thema  et  fundamentum  of  wit  at  these 
places  of  polite  recreation,  is  the  machine  which  Mr.  Grattan  turns  to 
great  account ;  and  as  the  managers  of  the  aforesaid  theatres  may 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  turn  for  drollery  so  applicable 
to  their  purposes,  we  shall  cite  two  examples.  Here  is  a  fellow 
drinking  a  dram — imagine  the  roars  of  the  gallery : — 

'^  His  viands  all  dispatched,  he  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  loose  breeches 
a  flask,  containing  some  liquor,  most  probably  brandy.  He  slowly  uncorked 
it,  leaned  back  his  head,  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  holding  his  hand  high 
and  steadily,  he  poured  with  great  precision  the  continuous  stream  of  liqmd, 
not  spilling  a  single  drop,  and  thus  swallowing  the  whole  without  once 
dosing  his  lips,  or  letting  them  touch  the  bottle ;  a  method  of  drinking  very 
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commmon  to  the  Spanish  peasants.    He  then  handed  the  empty  vessel  to 
the  boy,  to  have  it  replenished  by  his  father's  hand." — Vol.  i.  p.  14. 

Here  is  something  recherchS.     The  pilgrim  is  prescribing  for  the 

Walking  Gentleman  ill  in  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  addressing  him 

self  to  an  applicant  for  admittance  at  the  cottage  door.     The  idea  of 

the  cross  speeches  is  particularly  unhacknied : — 

''  Wliack,  whack,  whack !  said  the  heavy  fist  of  the  person  at  the  cottage 
door. 

"  '  Saints,  devils,  and  martyrs ! '  roared  the  pilgrim,  '  keep  quiet  I  say.' 
Then  turning  to  me,  '  For  the  love  of  heaven,  sir,  don't  stir.* 

"  '  Open  the  door,  good  Christians,'  whack,  whack  !  went  the  tongue  and 
fist  outside ;  while  the  pilgrim  went  on,  turning  alternately  from  me,  and 
to  me. 

"  *  Go  to  the  devil — Pray  keep  cool— (whack,  whack,  whack !) — May  you 
never  eat  nor  drink — swallow  large  draughts  of  ptisan — {'  Open,  open  the 
door.') — May  you  perish  from  cold ! — Cover  yourself  well  with  the  blankets 


quiet ! — he  still — I  m  coming — 1  m  going — 1 11  open 
shut  the  door — (whack,  whack,  whack  !) — May  curses  seize  you  ! — May 
God  bless  you,  sir ! '  " — Vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105. 
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The  English  GeDtleman's  Library  Manual,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a 
Library  of  Select  Literatuie,  accompanied  with  Original  Notices,  Biographical 
and  Critical,  of  Authors  and  Books.  By  WilUam  Goodhugb,  Author  of  **  The  Gate 
to  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages  unlocked  ;"  and  *'  The  Gate  t  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  unlocked  by  new  and  easy  Methods.'*     8vo«  18^7. 

Such  is  the  imposing  title  of  the  volume  of  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  give  some  account ;  but  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
deprive  its  compiler  of  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the  additional 
flourish  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  we  shall  introduce  him  to  our 
readers  with  his  own  extremely  modest  description  of  himself.  That  he 
is  the  door-keeper  of  three  of  the  Oriental,  as  well  as  of  three  of  the 
most  popular,  languages  of  Europe,  is  apparent  from  his  title-page ;  but 
not  contented  with  that  announcement  of  his  merits,  he  tells  us  in  a  sort 
of  hermaphrodite  puff,  demi-commercial  and  literary,  "  That  to 
render  himself  competent  to  undertake  any  department  of  biblio- 
graphy, he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  Oriental,  and 
most  of  the  modern,  languages."  He  then  proceeds  to  develop  his 
true  character,  and,  we  shall  take  leave  to  add,  the  real  cause  of  the 
publication  of  the  trash  before  us,  by  saying,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow,  that  it  is  as  a  bookseller  I  am  desirous  of  appearing  before 
the  public,  and  to  found  a  reputation  upon  a  strict  and  punctual  atten- 
tion to  my  business,  as  best  calculatea  to  secure  that  confidence  and 
favour  which  I  am  so  desirous  to  obtain."  Thus  much  for  the 
threshold  of  the  edifice.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface,  that — 
"  The  fresh  and  unceasing  influx  of  new  books,  has  long  required  a 
sort  of  catalogue  raisonn6,  where  they  may  be  viewed,  placed  in  their 
several  departments,  with  a  short  critical  notice  of  their  peculiar 
merits."  If  this  passage  means  any  thing,  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  work  will  consist  of  a  catalogue  raisonn6  of  new  books ; 
and  who  would  expect,  within  three  lines,  to  be  told  that  he  is  "  con- 
scious of  having  omitted  many  modern  works  which  ought,  perhaps, 
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to  YiBJe  found  a  place  in  this  yolume/'    His  ttxense,  forsObth  (eltHig 

a  French  biblidgfkpher)  is,  thdt  hMiagr^phj  is  td  dbserVd  k  mtthoAitnl 
order  in  th^  clasf^ificatioti  of  Jin  irifinite  iiutnber  of  literAi^,  Scientific, 
historical,  religious,  and  rtioral  wotks ;  and  to  point  Olit  the  good  editions 
of  hoolcs,  as  well  as  their  merits  atid  rtirit^ ;  but  ho  ^oontr  is  bii 
delivered  of  this  pseudo  apology,  than  he  flies  off  \^ith  ptlff  th6  third: 
"  If  the  prestint  worl<  be  Well  f^ceiTed^  it  is  ttiy  intentiob  to  ttitdert&ke 
a  similar  one  for  the  literature  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain>  And 
Portugal,  accompanied  icith  biographical  and  Critical  notid^s."  1 ! ! 
We  fancy,  however,  that  IVtr.  Goodhugh  will  be  saved  ftom  the  iabour 
of  his  meditated  lucubrations ;  for  as  he  has  shown  his  nttfer  inca- 
pacity to  compile  a  manual  of  Knglish  literature,  a  profound  ignorance 
of  even  the  common  text  books  upon  the  most  popular  stibjeGta,  and 
a  constitutional,  as  well  as  &iiq[uircd,  incapacity  for  the  duties  of  a 
critic,  we  do  not  consider  it  likely  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  similar  exhibition  with  respect  to  that  of  any  other 
country. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  adduce  evidence  of  our  ehargieB. 
Like  the  bibliomaniacal  colossus.  Dr.  Dibdih,  Mr.  Goodhugli  bas 
divided  his  JMauual  into  divisions  and  sub-divisions.  T'he  former 
consists  of  theology,  history,  British  antiquities  and  topography, 
biography,  literary  industry  ! ! !  libraries  of  useful  knowledge,  geo- 
graphy, English  literature  ! ! !  dramatic  literature,  English  poetry, 
translations,  lounging  books  ! ! !  philology  !  encyclopedias,  voyages 
and  travels,  mathematics,  physics,  mental  science,  moral  science, 
political  econotny,  works  on  painting  and  painters.  On  this  most 
extraordinary  and  incongruous  arrangement  we  shall  not  waste  a  Hf  iigle 
sentence.  Under  the  head  of  English  Literature  we  are  favoured  ii^ith 
observations  on  bibliography,  an  account  of  libraries  in  Ambrioa,  Mr. 
Williafn  Goodhugh^ A  remarks  on  "  Style,"  and  a  memoir  of  Sir  ThonulB 
More;  whilst  among  "  English  Poetry,'*  nearly /or/y  octavo  pages  ate 
occupied  by  some  unpublished  letters  of  Thomson,  the  adthor  of  tlie 
Seasons.  'The  books  classed  under  the  different  divisions  whieli  wfe 
liave  enumerated,  induce  us  to  suppose  that  each  article  tras  pasted 
on  the  printer's  copy  ;  and  that  the  only  rule  laid  down  for  the  proctas, 
was,  to  place  the  first  which  came  to  hand,  under  the  head  whil)k 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  the  operator.  We  shall  pass  ovoi*  the 
division  of  "  Theology,"  which  is  ushered  in  by  fifteen  lin^  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  by  Mr.  William  Goodhugh,  bookseller  and  Stationer's, 
sentiments  on  "  Theology,"  and  "  On  the  Stiidy  of  Theology ; " 
because,  as  our  space  is  very  limited,  we  wish  to  selc$ct  the  speoilneus 
of  the  compiler's  judgment^  from  subjects  on  which  general  readers 
are  likely  to  be  better  informed ;  and  we  shall^  there  fore  j  fix  upon 
"  The  History  of  Great  Britain,"  and  "  Biography." 

"  The  History  of  Great  Britain  "  is  commenced  by  Dr.  Farmer's 
Directions  for  its  Study ;  but  as  this  has  nothing  more  id  do  with  the 
compiler  than  that  it  was  inserted  by  his  directions,  we  shall  take  no 
further  notice  of  it,  but  proceed  to  the  nearest  line  in  capitals^  namely, 
THE  CHRONICLES,  the  introductory  note  to  which  begins  thus:  "  Hall, 
Hollingshed,  Grafton,  Camdeti,  Speed,  Stowe,  Dugdale,  Lelaud,  and 
others  of  about  the  same  age^  may  be  dalled  our  originkl  historidns.'* 
Indeed !  neither  the  <<  monkish  writers/'  not  Froissart,  nor  Modstrfelet, 
nor  Hardidg,  nor  FAbiafl,  fler  others^  many  of  whom  wnM  eenteries 
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bfef&re  Hall  wa8  born,  hH  Ihert,  ttc^Ofding  to  the  mrnMU  Mr. 
GdOdhugh,  «  original  histotiand ;  '*  bttt  besides  the  Ikbsurdlty  of  plAding 
in  a  li^t  of  persons  of  "  about  thfe  sattie  age,"  men  \rhd  existed  at  it 
distance  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  fronti  each  other^  wt3  find  tw6 
who  never  wrote  a  chronicle,  or  any  thing  resembling  one>  in  their 
lives,  Leland  and  Dugdale  !  We  aiej  however,  afterwards  told,  that 
Bishop  Nicholson  has  given  "  a  full  account  of  all  the  tnoukish 
writers ; "  and  that  "  thode  who  wish  to  read  our  early  historians!, 
may  attain  the  reprint "  of  a  trade  collection  of  eight  chroniclers, 
for  87?.  105. ;  and  that  Johries'  Translation  of  Moostrelei  may  be 
procured  for  21/. ;  by  way  of  recommendation  to  whifch.  Dr.  Dibdin*8 
borabastical  description  of  that  work  is  inserted.  After  an  eulogiurii 
upon  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  that  department ;  and  a  second 
intimation  that  "  the  whole  of  the  foreign  literature  is  reserved  for  k 
spparate  and  distinct,  not,  we  therefore  presume,  "  a  separate  and 
the  same  "  volume,  we  find  firstj  a  notice  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion  ;  then,  with  inimitable  attention  to  chronology, 
Lyttleton's  History  of  Henry  the  Second,  Hume's  England  with 
Smollett's  Continuation,  Henry's  England^  ShatOn  TurnGr^s  Historical 
Works,  Lingard's  and  Goldsiiiith's  England,  and  Sir  James  Maek^ 
intosh's  long  meditated  History :  the  notice  of  the  latter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  flagrant  puflF,  which  cannot  fail  to  disgust  Sir  Jatnes,  and  is 
strongly  indicative  of  Messrs.  Goodhugh  and  Co.  of  Berkeley-square, 
and  Mr.  Goodhugh,  the  compiler  under  our  notice,  having,  or  hoping 
to  have,  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  that  work*  From  the  same  puff 
we  learn,  that  "  it  is  uncertain  When  Sir  Jatne^'s  liistOi-y  will  tdakeite 
appearance."  Rest  assured,  worthy  Mr.  Goodhugh,  that  your  bodk 
will  have  been  consigned  to  the  butter  shop  long  before  the  ptob«- 
lication  of  Sir  Jaities's  volumes  ;  hence  we  ate  at  a  loss  to  know,  why 
they  are  included  in  this  "  Manual."  The  Works  of  Brodie,  Dr.  Aikln's 
Annals,  Bissett's  George  HL,  Granger's  Biographical  History,  Mole^- 
ville ! ! !  Millar,  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  Mrs.  Markhatn's  History 
for  Children  ! ! !  Campbell's  Annals^  and  Hallaih's  Constitutional 
Hii^itory  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  three  vols,  octavo, 
1^.  16^.  but  which  has  just  appeared  in  two  vols.  quUrtth^^)!  Up  Mr. 
Goodhugh's  list  of  books  on  British  History. 

To  point  out  the  flagrant  omissions,  Would  be  to  give  a  catalogue 
double  the  length  of  his  own  ;  but  where3  we  ask,  and  we  will  only  enume- 
rate those  Which  present  themselves  to  our  recollection,  are-^Prytme's 
History  of  John,  Heni^  TH.  and  Edward  I.?  Barnes's  Edward  HI. ? 
Godwin's  Henry  V.  ?  Bacon's  Henry  VIT..?  Godwin's  arid  Lord  Herbert's 
Henry  VHI.  ?  Baker's  Chronicle  ?  Bishop  Kennett's  ttistory  of  England  ? 
Carte?  Rapin?  atid  a  host  of  other  aathois^  as  well  known,  and  far 
more  valuable,  than  Hume  or  Smollett ;  to  say  iiOthing  of  those  eftrly 
writers,  the  primeval  sources  of  all  historical  informatiohj  but  Whoiii, 
under  the  gloohiy  appellation  of  "  ttiotikish  historiafis/'  Mr.  Goodhugh 
has  consigned  to  Utter  oblivion,  or  rtfered  the  reader  to  a  work  of 
the  utmost  merit,  and  the  Utility  of  which  he  should  have  minutely 
pointed  out — Bishop  Nicholson's  Historical  Library.  Yet  Whilst 
volumes  like  those  We  haVe  alluded  to  are  forgotteuj  we  fiud,  coiit- 
paratively  gpeaking,  such  trumpery  publications  as  Moleville's  Chro- 
nological Abridgment,  Goldswiith'fli  History  of  Btiglatd,  Mft.  Mfltk-'' 
ham's  History  fof  YoUUf;  F^pU^  06.  dAi^fuily  tti»iti<»fi«d^    M^fe  W^ 
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paase,  for  what  further  proof  is  necessary  of  the  utter  worthlinen  of 
<<  The  English  Gentleman's  Library  Manual."  What  person  this  side  of 
Bedlam,  will  resign  himself  to  a  pilot  who  is  ignorant  of  such  head- 
lands in  historical  literature — a  department  which  claimed  his  utmost 
attention — as  Rapin  and  Kennctt :  who  will  notice  Moleirille  and  Mn. 
Markham,  and  yet  pass  over  Godwin,  Bacon,  Prynue,  Liord  Herbert, 
and  Baker  ?  But  what  will  be  the  astonishment  of  our  readers,  whea  V 
they  learn,  that  this  exquisite  bibliographer  places  Bishop  Bumet'c 
"  History  of  the  Reformation,"  and  "  History  of  his  Own  Times," 
among  the  mere  aids  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain ;  under  which 
department  we  find  Parliamentary  Papers,  Ingram's  Saxon  Chrooicle, 
the  Parliamentary  Review,  Somci-'s  Tracts,  and  the  Annual  Register; 
the  Paston,  and  Shrewsbury  Letters ;  Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  De 
Lolme,  and  the  Harleian  Miscellany!  jumbled  together  without  order 
or  propriety. 

One  specimen  more  of  his  judgment  in  this  department,  and  we 
will  cease.  Under  '<  Middle  Ages,*'  we  find  Hallam,  Berington,  and 
Mills's  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas ;  whilst  under  "  Modern  History/' 
we  have  Mills's  History  of  the  Cruaadea,  the  same  author's  History  of 
Chivalry  ;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity,  his  History  of  Bfohammed- 
anism ! ! !  Nor  is  he  happier  in  other  places,  for  under  Zoology  he  has 
placed  Paley's  Natural  Theology y  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than 
that  both  belong  to  the  "  ologies." 

With  respect  to  "  Biography,"  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  which 
we  find  one,  headed  in  all  the  lugubriousness  of  black  letter,  fCj^  ^OSt 
fttttliorfi  of  <Stni  S^ttUt,  a  race,  which  but  for  the  definite  article,  we 
should  deem  long  since  extinct,  Mr.  Goodhugh's  want  of  judgment  in 
the   books  he   has  selected  is  only  equalled  by  the  contempt  of  all 
knowledge  of  their  contents, which  he  manifests  in  his''  Critical  Notes.'* 
But  we  must  first  speak  of  his  omissions.     Under  ''  Collected  Bio* 
graphy,"  he  mentions  Chalmers,  Aikin,  and  Watkins ;  Mr.  Miller's 
recent  work,  Messrs.  Hunt  and   Clarke's  series  of  Autobiography, 
and  at  the  end,   Plutarch !  but  not  a  word  occurs  of  Kippis,  or  of 
the  previous  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  whilst  of  the  valoe 
of  his  account  of  biographical  works,  our  readers  will  judge  when 
we   say,  that  the  whole   number   of  publications   mentioned   under 
that  head  does  not  exceed  forty.     Even  had  Mr.  Goodhugh  ordered 
his  porter  to  write  down  the  names  of  those  in  his  own  shop,  the 
list  would  have  been  quadrupled,  or  his  stock  must  be  infinitely  more. 
limited  than  that  of  any  respectable  bookseller  in  London.     In  every 
other  department  the  omissions  and  errors  are  equally  monstrous; 
and  we  would  gladly  abandon  such  a  wretched  catch-penny  to  the 
oblivion  which  awaits  it ;  but  justice  must  be  shown  even  to  one  who 
has  so  completely  forgotten  it  as  to  publish  such  a  book,  and  to  de- 
mand for  it  divers  shillings  from  his  Majesty's  uno£Pending  subjects  ; 
for  as  Mr.  Goodhugh  has  appended  '^  a  critical  notice  of  the  peculiar 
merits"  of  the  works  mentioned  in  his  "Manual,"  it  is  our  duty  to 
examine  them.     A  very  few  extracts  will  however  prove,  either  that  he 
never  opened  the  books  upon  which  he  comments ;  or  if  he  did,  that  they 
were  beyond  his  comprehension.     Of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  History  of 
England,  for  example,  which  is  notorious  for  the  unparalleled  wretch- 
edness  of  its  style,    Mr.  Goodhugh  says,    "  it  is  throughout  most 
eloquently  and  powerfully  written ; "  and  of  the  work  itself  we  are 
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told,  that  ^^  compared  with  it  all  previous  acconnts  were  not  only 
superficial  hut  erroDCOus ! " — ^Are  the  Messrs.  Goodhughs  part  proprie- 
tors of  Mr.  Turner's  works ;  or' can  the  Mr.  Goodhugh  hefore  us,  read  t 

Nor  is  this  incomparable  critic  happier  in  other  instances ;  he  has 
drawn  largely  on  his  predecessor  Dr.  IMbdin,  oh  (Granger,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  different  ReWews ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  lay  him- 
self under  still  greater  obligations ;  for  whenever  his  own  resources,  are 
taxed,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  arrogance,  generally  with  ignorance;  and 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  both  these  characteristics  are  blendedwiih  no 
small  share  of  illiberality.  We  allude  to  poor  James's  Naval  History. 
This  work,  which  is  founded  on  the  only  sure  basis,  truth;  and  which 
has,  with  much  justice,  been  termed  'f  the  only  honest  naval  history 
ever  published,*'  the  patcher  of  shreds  and  titles  under  our  notice,  who 
knows  as  much  of  naval  warfare  as  of  the  North  Pole,  has  the  in- 
solence to  describe  in  these  words :  *^  The  reader  will  find  much  naval 
information  contained  in  these  volumes,  though,  it  must  be  admitted, 
they  are  spun  out  to  a  very  unnecessary  length.  The  work  evinces 
considerable  research,  but  the  author  displays  little  of  historical 
tact ;  the  page  of  history  ought  never  to  be  disgraced  by  unmeaning 
commentaries,  or  pointed  personalities." 

We  have  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  we  intended  to 
confine  our  remarks,  and  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Goodhugh,  we  hope 
forever.  Want  of  space,  not  of  matter,  pi'events  our  adducing  addi-' 
tional  proofs  of  the  entire  uselessness,  as  a  work  of  bibliography,  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  which  he .  has  imposed  upon  the 
public— for  every  division  of  his  book  rises  in  judgment  against  him. 
The  criticisms,  when  his  own,  are  strictly  in  character  with  every 
other  part ;  and  we  surely  do  not  require  that  those  in  Dr.  Dibdin's 
'^  Libraiy  Companion  '^  should  be  re-dressed.  There  are  alsogossipping 
anecdotes  of  printers  and  authors,  culled  from  sources  with  which  the 
world  is  intimately  acquainted;  and  which,  er^n  if  they  were  new 
and  interesting,  instead  of  old  and  dull,  are  wholly  out  of  place 'in  a 
"  Library  Manual,''  a  work  which  should  afford  information  abotit 
books  instead  of  about  their  authors. 

In  short,  Mr.  Goodhugh's  "  Library  ManuaP'  is  a  wretched  imi- 
tation of  a  bad  original.  Without  a  tythe  of  the  little  merit  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Library  Companion,"  it  has  all  its  faults,  and 
is  far  inferior  in  extent  and  information.  Wortliless  as  it  is  to  the 
literary  man,  it  is  worse  than  worthless  to  the  student,  for  it  cannot 
inform  the  one,  and  is  almost  sure  to  mislead  the  other.  One  word  T 
more  and  we  have  done,  and  which  we  address  to  Mr.  Goodhugh 
rather  than  to  any  other  reader.  We  advise  him  to  remember  that 
admirable  truth  contained  in  one  of  the  tritest  proverbs,  **  iVe  #ttf or, **• 
&c.  Let  him  then  sell  books,  and  buy  books,  but  not  write  them* 
We  assure  him,  the  former  is  the  better  trade,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  suited  to  his  habits  and  capacity.  By  the  one  he  may  get  rich, 
and  become  a  useful  member  of  society ;  but  from  the  other  he  will 
derive  no  other  harvest  than  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  sooner  he 
sets  fire  to  his  "Gates"  and  " Manuals*'  the  better— and  if  he  wiU 
add  his  affectation  and  arrogance  to  the  holocaust,  he  may  be  con-^ 
fident  that  both  the  public  and  himself  wiU  be  considerably  benefitted 
by  such  an  auto  da  ft. 
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«De  brft  tU  «Jk  laBttMtaf  «mb>e  ^iita2«ce  br  tige  tT«  cmk  d«ciil«4  in 
)L  F<wniiei^i  "^  Cu  Bares.''  The  fint  k  anoted  br  tl^  piiaai^ 
fttfm^m  toA  traxf ec^bs  of  Brett : — 

^  A  fltlky  tkre  dicii  at  tbe  Dsral  boapial  of  Bmi,  of  a  eooplaat  ia  Am 
I0mtmm,  •nuimiitA  wiib  wvgb  sad  colidkj  paias.  Oa  cneiiixig  km  Aa 
tfawirh  va«  M«a  utxftfjmfj^  tbe  left  bjpodioadrioB!.  ibe  laibbir.  and 
fUac  rtf^tmik  ^  tbe  aac&e  avle,  aiMl  ftmdnop  dovs  iato  the  pidiis.  It 
WM  of  «  k^  fqvare  fmuL,  aad  eoataned  tbe  f oQcnrii:^  sobitaDOB ;  Tis. 
mpUce  «jj  a  $Un>e  niweUtn  iw:k€t  If/m^,  mmd  half  cm  i%i.h  in  diameter  ;  c  piece 
ttjf  a  hrtM^m  Hvsk  9iM  mckt$  h^n;,  wad  Mf  om  rarA  t«  diamrter  ;  amoAer  pktee 

f^wMf  ^flkru^fna^f  mUjhe  ntAe$  imUm4f1k  ;  f a  cooqilcle  tinUicr  yard,] 
m  wot^fd^m  9yMm  fin  imckci  lomg,  amd  haif  am  inch  iniimmHrri 
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^  Mtf  same,  eight  inches  long ;  diUo,  six  ifickes  long ;  tweniy^iwo  other 
pieces  of  wood,  of  three,  four,  and  five  inches  in  length  ;  a  wooden  spoon  five 
tnches  ;  the  pipe  of  an  iron  funnel  three  inches  hng  and  one  in  diameter  /  another 
piece  of  funnel,  two  tnches  and  a  half  long;  a  pewter  spoon  entire,  seven  inches 
long;  a  square  piece  of  iron  weighing  nearly  two  ounces. "  Various  other 
articles^  among  i^ch  were  nails,  buckles,  knives,  S^c,  The  whole  weighmg 
about  four-and-twenty  English  ounces.  This  poor  creature  was  deranged 
in  his  intellects — a  great  glutton^  and  when  he  could  not  procure  victuals  to 
satisfy  his  yoracity,  he  swallowed  indigestible  substances^  as  above^  to  lull 
the  painful  sensations  of  hunger.    This  case  is  attested  beyond  all  doubt.'' 

**  Passii^  by  the  famous  Bi^joiix^  we  come  to  a  singular  personajj^e^  well 
known  in  Faris>  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  named  Tarrare.  Thisman^s 
voracity  would  stagger  all  belief,  were  not  the  truth  of  ihe  circumstances 
guaranteed  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimonies,  among  which  it  is  only 
neoessary  to  mention  Professor  Percy.  At  seventeen  vears  of  age,  Tarrare 
weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  he  could  devour  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  nours,  a  quarter  of  beef  as  heavy  as  his  body !  At  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the  army,  but  here  he  was 
so  scantily  supplied  with  food  mat  he  soon  fell  ill,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  military  nospital  at  Soultz.  On  the  da^  of  his  entrance  he  got  four 
rations,  which  only  serving  to  whet  his  appetite,  he  devoured  every  Kmd  of 
refuse  victuals  in  the  ward,  then  searched  the  kitchen,  dispensary.  Sec, 
devouring  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way.  In  the  presence  of  the  chief 
physician  of  the  army.  Doctor  Lorence,  he  ate  a  live  cat  (!)  in  a  few  seconds, 
leMGiviDg  nothing  but  the  larger  bones.  In  a  few  minutes  he  devoured  a 
dinner  prepared  for  fifteen  Grerman  labourers,  and  composed  of  various 
substantial  dishes.  After  this  tiffin,  his  belly  appeared  like  a  small  balloon  ! 
As  the  French  in  those  days  turned  every  thing  to  account,  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  him  brought  before  him,  and  after  treating  him  to  thirty  pounds 
of  liver  and  Ughts,  he  caused  him,  to  swallow  a  small  wooden  case,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  letter  to  a  French  qfficer  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 
Tarrare  set  off,  was  taken  prisoner,  beaten,  and  confined.  He  passed  by 
stool  the  case  with  the  letter,  befo]%  he  could  see  the  officer,  but  immediately 
swallowed  it  again  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
another  hospital  where  ne  was  confined,  the  nurses  frequently  detected  him 
drinking  the  blood  which  had  been  ^awn  from  the  sick;  and  when  all 
other  sources  failed,  he  repaired  to  the  dead-house,  and  satisfied  his  frightful 
appetite  on  human  fiesh.  At  length  a  child  of  fourteen  months  old  disappeared 
tul  at  once,  and  suspicions  falling  on  Tarrare,  he  also  dissappeared  for  four 
years,  when  he  was  again  recognized  in  the  civil  hospital  of  VersuUes, 
where  he  ended  his  miserable  career."* 


**  An  ant  there  was  whose  forward  prate 
Controul'd  all  matters  in  debate ; 
Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  eternally  would  go. 
For  he  had  impudence  at  wm. 
And  boasted  universal  skill." 

We  have,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  some  superlatively  wise  crea- 
tures too  among  us,  to  whom  no  subject  comes  amiss.  One  of  these 
all-knowing  beings,  whether  a  pismire,  emmet,  great-ant,  or  great- 
grandmother,  we  know  not,  holds  forth  thus  oracularly  on  yacht- 
sailing  in  the  Morning  Herald : — 

^»  We  have  seen  lately,  from  the  Portsmouth  papers,  that  the  Yacht  Chib 

•  Thfise  extracts  are  copied  fifom  aTreview  of  the  "  Cas  Rares  "  m  the  Medico  Chi- 
rargical  Review,  fbr  September,  182S* 

21^ 
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«re  about  to  re-commence  their  operations^  and  that  Lord  Yarborough  is  to 
be  the  commodore.    We  have  often  observed  the  sailing  of  squadrons  of 
yachts^  and  to  us  it  appears  very  dull  work,  except  the  wind  be  favourable,  and 
the  breeze  strong  and  steady*    We  wonder  that^  since  steam  navigation  is 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection^  the  nobility  and  g^try^  who  ap- 
pear to  be  so  fond  of  aquatic  excursions^  and  to  whom  the  expenditure  of 
^^000/.  or  10^000/.  for  a  steam-yacht  would  be  of  no  consequence^  do  not  part 
vnth  their  present  yachts,  and  purchase  steam-'Vessels  iu  their  stead.     They 
might  then  circumnavigate  the  island  in  almost  all  weathers^  let  the  wind 
blow  from  what  quarter  it  mighty  and  calculate  on  their  arrival  in  a  given 
time,  at  such  places  as  they  previously  chose  to  fix  upon.     This  certainty  of 
progress,  we  snould  thinks  would  do  away  with  the  ennui  which  they  must 
occasionally  experience^  when  the  present  sailing-yachts  are  out  atseain  a  dead 
calm^  or  contending  with  adverse  windf.    In  our  opinion,  this  mode  of  killing 
time  and  spending  money  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  much 
preferable  to  frequenting  gaming-houses  or  horse  races.    Considering  the 
number  and  wealtn  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
might  every  year  have  a  very  grand  display  of  steam-yachts,  which  indeed,  in 
time  of  war,  tniffht  be  rendered  available  to  the  king's  service,  in  towing  the 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  out  of  or  into  the  harbours,  as  occasion  might  require, 
on  any  emergency.     This  patriotic  pursuit  would,  in  some  respects,  resemble 
the  English  barons  of  old,  who  always  accompanied  the  king  in  his  wars^  and 
render^  him  all  the  service  they  could." 

Pah  1  The  paragraph  smells  of  soot  arid  smoke  like  Cheapside. 
There  is  a  Cockney  conceit  and  Cockney  nastiness  in  every  syllable  of 
it.  "  To  us  the  sailing  of  squadrons  of  yachts  appears  very  dull 
work.'*— Very  likely.  The  writer  doubtless  prefers  to  such  pleasures 
sitting  in  an  harbour  of  scarlet-run ners,  commanding  a  near  view  of 
a  skittle-ground,  with  a  red  table  before  him  bearing  a  tankard  of 
ale  and  a  basket  of  sweet-heart's  biscuits ;  and  his  preference  is 
very  natural  and  proper,  bat  different  men  have  different  tastes,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  kinds  and  qualities — a  profound  truth  which 
has  probably  escaped  the  omniscient  editor.  Now  the  members  of 
the  yacht-club  would  very  likely  be  inclined  to  say,  "  We  have  often 
observed  the  leading  articles  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  to  us  they 
appear  very  dull  things.'*  The  editor,  on  the  other  hand,  wonders 
how  men  can  waste  their  time  in  reading  any  thing  else.  Thus  it  is, 
that  people  vary  in  their  estimates  of  pleasures  and  pursuits,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  meum  and  tuum.  We  for  our  parts  agree  in 
some  measure  both  with  our  worthy  contemporary  and  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  admonishes  ;  for  we  hold  that  the  two  most  delightful  things  in 
the  world  are  yacht-sailing  and  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Herald.  It  would  grieve  us  to  see  the  style  of  either  altered  in  the 
slightest  particular — both  are  perfect  in  their  peculiar  ways ;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  demonstrate  in  a  few  words,  to  the 
greatest  of  editors,  the  impropriety  of  the  change  he  proposes.  When 
he  sits  down  to  write  an  article,  with  his  pen  a  peak,  the  fore-top-sail  of 
his  vocabulary  loose,  and  the  blue  Peter  at  his  mast-head  for  ideas  to 
come  on  board,  the  very  last  thought  in  his  head  is  the  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. If  he  went  straight  to  his  end,  steaming  his  way  as  he  recom- 
mends to  yacht-sailors,  he  would  run  himself  out  in  two  or  three  lines 
at  most ;  but  this  would  give  no  pleasure  to  himself,  or  profit  to  his 
readers ;  so  he  eourts  the  little  vicissitudes  of  weather, — ^now  lies  like 
B  log  on  the  paper,  becalmed,  rolling  and  tumbling  about  in  a  heavy 
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swell  of  sentences,  without  the  cat's-paw  of  a  thought  to  steady  his 
phrases, — now  comes  the  flaw^  of  an  idea  to  fill  his  sails  again,  and 
give  him  way ;  and  anon,  reason  hlows  great  guns  right  in  his  teeth ; 
when  trimming  his  sails  sharp,  he  heats  to  windward  hravely  against 
it,  now  lying  on  one  tack,  now  the  other.  His  passengers,  who  are 
of  course  deadly  sick,  wonder  when  he  will  come  to  an  end — ^hut  the 
end  is  the  last  thing  he  thinks  of.  The  vicissitudes  and  the  huffetiog 
with  reason  are  elements  of  his  enjoyment.  Something  like  this  is 
the  pleasure  of  yacht-sailing.  It  does  not  consist,  oh  Morning 
Herald !  in  going  in  a  right  line  from  one  place  to  another,  hut  in  the 
excitement  and  speculation  produced  hy  every  circumstance  and 
change  of  weather.  Tf  it  he  a  calm,  every  cloud  is  watched  with 
interest  as  it  may  indicate  the  coming  hreeze ;  if  it  over-hlows,  re- 
source is  in  demand,  and  time  files  faster  than  the  scud.  If  the 
wind  he  fair,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  how  fast  your  craft 
can  run  ;  if  foul,  you  see  how  she  heats  to  windward  ;  if  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  that  is  a  soldier's  wind,  and  you  find  what  she  is  good 
for  at  reaching.  No  weather  comes  amiss  to  an  amateur  sailor. 
Imagine  these  infinite  varieties,  and  the  trim  clean  deck  of  a  sailing- 
vessel,  and  her  well-standing  white  wholesome  sails,  exchanged  for  a 
filthy  steam-hoat  with  her  great  awkward  chimney,  her  noisy  paddles^ 
her  palpitation  at  the  heart — thump,  thump,  thump,  thump  ever- 
lastingly ;  her  pendant  of  hlack  smoke ;  her  heat,  and  her  most 
filthy  stink  of  frying  grease,  which  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler. 
But  quoth  The  Herald,  you  should  prefer  this  convenience  because 
you  can  go  straight  to  your  voyage's  end  in  her,  instead  of  being 
danced  about  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds  and  tides.  Tell  a  fox- 
hunter  that  he  had  much  better  ride  straight  along  the  high  road> 
than  be  led  over  hill  and  dale,  hedge  and  ditch,  by  the  doubles  of  the 
fox!  But  another  superior  consideration  is  suggested — the  steam- 
boats used  for  pleasure  in  peace,  may  serve  the  nation  forsooth  in  war^ 
Sheridan  observes,  that  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  people  go  to 
theatres  principally  with  a  view  to  amusement;  and  we  very  strongly 
suspect,  that  men  go  yacht-sailing,  and  always  will  go  yacht-sailing, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  without  thinking  or 
caring  a  rope*s  end  for  the  nation.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  amuse- 
ment, the  tendency  of  which  is  so  directly  useful.  It  leads  to  the 
build  of  the  very  best  vessels,  and  encourages  in  our  yards  the  finest 
naval  architecture  on  a  small  scale;  it  employs  too  the  very  best 
hands,  and  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  also  some  deserving  officers, 
who  would  otherwise  be  pining  and  rusting  on  half-pay.  It  further 
makes  our  patricians  pupils,  parlour  boarders  as  it  were,  in  the  great 
school  of  English  glory.  It  becomes  an  English  gentleman  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  naval  tactics  ;  and  he  and  the  American  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  world  who  know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter.  I  have 
always  been  much  pleased  with  the  vulgar  error  of  the  French  on  this 
subject.  They  suppose  us  to  be  all  sailors  to  a  man.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  discovered  before  a  Frenchman  that  I  knew  the  stem 
from  the  stern  of  a  ship,  he  broke  into  an  expression  of  admiration 
at  my  nautical  science,  clenching  all  with  this  observation :  '^  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  English  gentlemen,  who  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  the  sea^  are  better  skilled  in  naval  tactics  than  our  mostex* 
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perienced  sailors  I "     I  did  not  contradict  him,  though  the  recollection 
of  lay'lords  of  the  Admiralty  smote  upon  my  conscience. 

•—  Mr.  Wolff,  the  missionary,  puhlished  a  letter  a  short  time  ago, 
in  which  he  declared  the  Jews  of  London  the  vilest  of  all  Jews.  Say 
what  you  will  to  them,  he  stated,  their  reply  is,  ^^  Old  clothes ; " 
talk  of  their  souls,  *^  Old  clothes  **  is  their  response ;  speak  of  Moses, 
"  Old  clothes"  they  cry  ;  mention  the  Prophets,  "  Old  clothes,"  and 
nothing  hut  ^^  Old  clothes,"  can  you  get  from  them.  Demosthenes, 
when  asked  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  essentials  of  oratory, 
replied, "  Action,"  "Action,"  "Action;"  the  Jews  of  London,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wolff,  make  "  Old  clothes,"  "  Old  clothes,"  "  Old 
•lothes,"  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  discourse  spiritual  and  temporal. 
This  imputation  has  provoked  from  the  children  of  Israel  some  re- 
monstrance, rather  more  warm  than  hefits  so  ridiculous  an  occasion ; 
and  Mr.  Wolff  has,  in  support  of -his  original  assault  on  the  unhelievers, 
puhlished  another  epistle,  which  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  mild,  con- 
ciliatory spirit  that  hecomes  a  Christian  missionary.  It  was  ohjected  hy 
the  expostulators,  that  all  the  Jews  of  London  do  not  cry  "  Old  clothes," 
that  some  two  or  three  Rothschilds  and  Goldsmids  are  ahove  this  vo- 
cation ;  Mr.  Wolff  thus  disposes  of  the  ohjection,  falling  foul  by  the 
way  of  poor  Mr.  Disraeli :— 

"  You  Jews  of  London,  as  well  those  who  sell  old  clothes,  as  those  who 
live  in  a  more  respectable  style— yon  both  are  in  a  perishing  condition  I  And 
I  say  more,  the  old  clothesman  of  London  is  better  than  the  respectable  Jew 
9f  London  I  An  Israeli,  for  insUnce,  who  was  produced  by  one  of  the  Jews 
of  London  as  a  literary  character,  is  one  of  the  most  blind  men  I  ever  met 
with ;  his  works  contain  nothing  but  literary  trifles,  and  literary  nonsense — 
he  knows  nothing  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.    1  hope  to  continue  to  hate 

FATHER,    MOTHER,   BROTHER,   AND    SISTER,   FOR   THE    SAKE    OF  JeSUS  MY 

Lord,  and  for  thb  sake  of  his  people,  in  order  that  they  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thev  hitherto  reject;  but  let  the  world 
know,  that  I  consider  not  only  the  old  clothesman  in  London,  but  likewise  the 
respectable  Jew  of  London,  as  the  most  hopeless  set  of  people  I  ever  met  with 
inmylifel    AnitruthiiiBl  •  .    ,     ^ 

'^  Arise,  ye  Jews  of  London,  and  call  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  And 
though  I  declare  you  as  toe  most  obstinate  of  all  the  Jews  I  ever  met  with, 
I  am,  after  all,  '*  Tour  qffectionate  hrpther,  ^^ 

"  Joseph  Wolff.  * 

A  marvellously  affectionate  brother,  of  a  truth,  this  Joseph 
Wolff  I  It  would  be  pleasant  for  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  have  many 
flttch  kind  relations,  living  in  the  steadfast  hope  of  hating  them, 
|n  order  that  they  may  come,  through  such  good  haters,  to  the 
knowledge  of  him  who  preached  peace  and  •good-will  among  men. 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  opinion,  that  it  is  best  to  begin  our  loves  with  a 
little  aversion,  seems  to  have  become  a  right  orthodox  doctrine. 
There  is  something  very  happy  and  very  characteristic,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  Mr.  Wolff's  allowing  to  certain  Jews  the  description 
of  respectable  ;  and  ranking  them  at  the  same  time,  in  vileness  be- 
low the  despised  old  clothesman.  By  respectable,  Mr.  Wolff  merely 
aiaane  rick.  There  is  the  Shibboleth  of  his  origin  in  this  identification 
of  the  terms.  Dives  himself  in  Tartarus  would,  doubtless,  be  de- 
•oribed  by  our  monied  missionary,  as  the  respectable  gentleman  frying 
Ib  th0  lmtt»  ol  brimtoo.    Among  the  efaildren  and  graad-ehildrcD 
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of  Mammon,  every  man  who,  at  JuBim  has  it,  ^  paye  hie  dehtt  and 
abhors  a  beggar/'  is  respectable.  ResponHble  b  the  tense,  bat 
respectable  is  the  word. 

Considering  Mr.  Wolff's  manner  of  making  converts  by  the  method 
of  hating  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  one  cannot  be  sorprised 
at  the  circumstanee  of  his  having  found  the  Jews  of  Liondon  such 
obstinate  Jews  as  he  represents  them.  His  declaration  to  this  effect, 
considering  the  means  pursued  by  him  for  the  end,  reminds  us  of  the 
Spanish  charlatan,  who  went  about  proclaiming,  that  he  could  raise 
the  dead  if  properly  paid  in  advance  for  the  service.  It  chanced  that 
as  he  was  holding  forth,  a  corpse  was  carried  by,  when  the  mob  re» 
quired  him  to  give  an  instant  example  of  bis  boasted  accomplishment. 
The  charlatan  undertook  the  business  without  hesitation ;  and  began 
reciting  his  charms,  to  which,  however,  the  corpse  turned  a  deaf  ear; 
after  a  time,  therefore,  the  operator  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
told  the  bearers  to  cany  off  the  body,  observing,  "  Never  in  my  life 
before  did  I  meet  with  so  obstinate  a  dead.''  *  Mr,  Wolff's  n^anner 
of  dealing  with  the  Jews,  is  probably  about  as  effectual  as  the  char- 
latan's method  of  revivifying  dead  bodies. 


*  ▲  GENUINE  YANKEE  FAaAG&AFH. 

*'  House  Launching. — The  launching  of  the  two  brick  houses  in  OardeiiM 
street  was  completely  successful.  They  were  moved  nearly  ten  feet>  occupied 
at  the  time  by  their  tenants,  without  having  sustained  any  injury.  The  pre-« 
parations  were  the  work  of  some  time :  the  two  huildlngs  having  being  put 
upon  ways,  or  into  a  cradle,  were  easily  screwed  on  a  new  foundation.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  simple  dnd  cheap  Tnode  of  moving  tenanted  brick  buildings,  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  gf  the  public  In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  likely  that 
houses  will  be  put  up  upon  ways  at  brick  or  stone  quarries,  and  sold  as  ships 
are,  to  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city"'— -American  Paper. 

"  In  the  course  of  time "  we  really  do  not  know  what  is  not  to 
happen  in  America.  Jonathan  promises  to  grow  so  big,  and  to  do  such 
wonders  in  a  day  or  two,  that  no  bounds  can  be  placed  to  bis  perform- 
ances in  the  future  tense.  Every  thing  will  of  course  be  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  proportioned  to  his  country,  which,  as  he  observes  in  his 
travels  in  England,  is  "  bigger  and  more  like  a  world "  than  our 
boasted  land ;  instead,  therefore,  of  going  about  in  confined,  close 
carriages  as  people  do  here,  the  Americans  will  rattle  through  the 
streets  to  their  routs  and  parties  in  their  houses.  One  tenanted 
brick  building  will  be  driven  up  to  the  door  of  another.  A  further 
improvement  may  here  be  suggested.  Jonathan  is  fond  of  chairs 
with  rockers,  that  is,  chairs  with  a  cradle-bottom,  on  which  he  see- 
saws himself  as  he  smokes  his  pipe  and  fuddles  his  sublime  faculties 
with  liquor.  Now  by  putting  a  house  on  rockers,  this  trouble  and  ex- 
ertion of  the  individual  on  a  scale  so  small  and  unworthy  of  a  gre^t 
people  would  be  spared,  and  every  tenant  of  a  brick  building  would 
be  rocked  at  tlie  same  time,  and  by  one  common  piece  of  machinery. 
The  effect  of  a  whole  city  nid-nid-nodding  after  dinner,  will  be  ex« 
tremely  magnificent  and  worthy  of  America.    As  for  the  feasibility  of 

*  The  expression  in  this  place  is  not  exactly  English,  but  it  is  the  nesrest  to  the 
original. 
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the  tbiiig,  notbing  can  be  more  obnoas.  If  booses  can  be  put 
upon  cradles  for  launching,  they  can  be  put  upon  cradles  for  rocking  ; 
and  if  tenants  do  not  object  to  being  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another  in  their  mansions,  they  will  not  surely  take  fright  at  an 
agreeable  stationary  see-saw  in  them. 

lOth.  I  observe  this  advertisement  in  The  Times  of  to-day: 

''  Wanted,  the  entire  possession,  guardianship,  and  management  of  a 
little  ORPHAN  GIRL,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve.  She  must  be 
of  genteel  and  pious  ancestry,  healthy,  of  warm  aflEections,  and  apt  to  learn, 
mouierless,  and  totally  without  any  tie  of  consanguinity,  or  otherwise 
entitled  to  interfere,  direct,  or  control  the  advertiser's  views,  and  of  sufficient 
jn^pertv  to  maintain  her  decently  the  first  ten  vears  after  transferation.  The 
diild  01  some  departed  missionary,  or  serious  clergyman,  would  be  preferred  ; 
and  as  the  advantages  would  be  progressively  great,  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation would  be  ol^rved.  Address  to  S.  S.  at  Poole  and  Edwards's,  book- 
sellers, Stationers'-court,  opposite  Stationers'-hall,  who  are  not  empowered 
to  answer  interrogations,  and  which^  if  instituted,  will  only  defeat  the  end 
proposed,  but  to  receive  letters  only,  which  will  be  duly  attended  to." 

The  necessity  of  proving  a  pious  genealogy  is  a  curious  condition 
of  the  treaty. 

The   language   of  the   advertisements   is    often  as   whimsical  as 

their  substance.     We  read  in  that  respectable  authority,  Joe  Millar, 

*  of  the  trader  who  announced  the  sale  of  "  mousetraps,   and  other 

sweetmeats."       A    gentleman   advertises    thus    in    The    Times   of 

the  14th  :— 

"  Lost  yesterday,  a  Red  Morocco  Pocket-book  with  a  gold  clasp, 
containing  notes  to  the  amount  of  £85,  viz:  1  £30,  2  £20,  1  £10, 
and  1  £5,  a  silver  pen,  and  other  memoranda,  Sfc," 

—  In  the  following  police  report,  I  find  an  example  of  a  kind  of 
logic  which  is  as  yet  not  laid  down  in  any  system,  though  extremely 
common  in  practice.  A  lady  overseer  gives  a  pauper  a  pair  of  breeches 
which  are  too  small  for  him;  he  expostulates,  representing  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  capacity ;  she  sends  him  another  smaller  pair,  arguing 
in  her  own  mind,  that  one  little  pair  of  breeches,  plus  a  less  pair  of 
breeches,  are  equal  to  a  big  pair  of  breeches : — 

''  Mansion-house. — Yesterday  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  were  summoned  before  the  Lord  Mayor  by  a  pauper, 
who  complained  that  they  had  refused  to  give  him  clothes  to  coyer  him.  If 
the  present  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  to  be  considered  a  cri- 
terion of  the  liberality  of  the  parish,  the  poor  must  certainly  have  some 
cause  to  complain.     His  lower  garments  were  most  wofully  dilapidated. 

*'  The  Lord  Mayor  asked  whether  the  churchwardens  were  present  to 
answer  the  complaint  ? 

'^  A  female  voice  immediately  cried  out,  '  I  attend  for  the  church- 
warden  s.' 

"  The  Lord  Mayor. — '  This  poor  old  man  says  that  he  is  in  great  want  of 
something  to  cover  him.    Why  is  he  not  supphed  ?  ' 

*'  The  lady  then  stepped  forward,  and  said—'  My  lord,  he  only  wanted  a 
pair  of  breecnes,  and  1  looked  him  out  a  pair  and  gave  them  to  him.  /  am 
sure  (casting  her  eyes  at  his  inexpressibles)  /  don't  know  why  he  has  not  the 

breeches  on.  ,      ,  i.  •. 

''  The  Lord  Mayor  (to  the  pauper).—'  Why  you  have  been  abead^  supphed 
with  what  you  say  you  want.    Why  have  you  not  put  them  on  ? 
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'*  Pauper. — '  Because  I  couldn't,  your  lordship.  Them  breeches  as  Ae 
lady  gave  me  wasn't  half  big  enough.' — 

"  The  Lord  Mayor,  (smiling). — *  That,  certainly,  is  a  bad  fault,  you 
might  as  well  have  had  none  at  all.' 

"  Pauper. — ^  I  couldn't  pull  them  up  at  all,  my  lord,  so  I  was  obligated  to 
go  without.' 

'*  The  Lord  Mayor. — '  I  am  sorry.  Madam,  that  you  have  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  your  attempt  to  fit  the  poor  man.' 

"  Lady. — '  My  lord,  when  he  told  me  that  one  pair  of  breeches  did  not  answer 
him,  I  sent  him  another ,  and  still  he  was  not  satisfied.* 

"  Pauper. — '  No,  my  "b^;  the  last  breeches  the  lady  gave  me  was  littler 
nor  the  t  other;  1  couldn't  heave  my  legs  into  them  by- no  means.' 

"  The  Lord  Mayor  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  hand  over  the  poor 
man  to  be  fitted  by  some  experienced  person  of  his  own  sex,  and  desired 
that  he  should  be  accommodated  at  once  with  breeches  of  a  proper  size." 

\6tk.  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  to-day  is  extremely  rich  in  every 
variety  of  niaiserie.  There  is  a  delightful  report  of  the  Vabxhall 
Juvenile  Fete,  in  which  we  are  told  that  (he  proprietors  "  had  omitted, 
for  this  night  only,  the  formidable  bustle  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
which  was  considerately  thought  to  be  too  formidable  an  exhibition 
for  the  nerves  of  children'^ 

What  follows  is  better  still : — 

*'  The  concert,  ballet,  and  fire-works,  were,  as  usual,  the"  sources  of 
much  delight  to  the  children,  and  the  martial  and  manly  air  of  the  juvenQe 
band  from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  which  paraded  and  performed  in 
the  gardens,  had  likewise  its  imposing  effect ;  and  possibly  awakened  and 
fixed  in  m^ny  a  rising  spirit  that  determination  to  seek  renown  in  the  pro^ 
fession  of  armSf  which  accident  had  early  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Young 
Norvdl !  !  !  " 

The  grave  matter-of-fact  allusion  to  Young  Norval,  as  to  a  being 
of  history,  is  original ;  and  the  conjecture  respecting  the  effect  of  the 
drumming  and  fifeing  on  the  infant  generation,  is  profoundly  philo- 
sophical. Parents  who  desire  to  bring  up  their  children  to  peaceful 
professions,  should  have  a  care  of  taking  them  to  Vauxhall.  In  con- 
tinuation, the  reporter  gives  a  delectable  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
entertainment  :— 

'^  The  greatest  amusement  for  suitably  grown  persons  throughout  the 
evening,  was  the  constant  rushing  to  and  fro  of  shoals  of  elegantly  dressed 
children,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  on  hearing  the  tinkling  of  the  bell, 
which  announced  the  succession  of  the  performances.  Young  families  were 
constantly  separated  in  these  rapid  and  excursive  movements  ;  but  so  conve- 
nient and  well-arranged  was  tne  internal  disposition  of  the  gardens,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  re-uniting  the  broken  bands,  before  any  unpleasant 
feelings  could  arise  from  their  separation." 

As  the  Americans  say, "  we  should  admire  to  know  '*  what  "  suitably 
grown  persons*'  are?  It  gives  us  extreme  satisfaction  to  learn  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  gardens  on  this  occasion ;  whether  they 
are  equally  well  disposed  on  all  others,  does  not  distinctly  appear, 
but  the  natural  inference  is,  that  they  are  not. 

The  individual  who  has  the  Paul  Pry  department  of  the  Chronicle 
is  also  in  great  force  to-day ;  indeed  he  generally  shines  on  a  Monday. 
Here  are  four  nice  paragraphs  in  a  string : — 

*^  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  tour  to  the  Continent  is  expected  to  be  very 
short.    His  Grace  intends  merely  to  take  a  peep  into  Paris  [[a  place  which 
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1^/.  The  newspapers  are  just  now  delighting  in  accounts  of  glattOAft 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  persons.  Of  Krocker,  a  prize  German^ 
weighing  four  hundred  pounds,  they  give  this  history: — 

''  Ahout  the  age  of  thirty  he  began  to  give  way  to  a  ditposttton  to  devour 
tMmense  masses  of  meat ;  and  the  more  he  ate,  the  more  his  appetite  increased^ 
until  his  time  was  consumed  in  little  else  than  eating  and  sleeping.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a  hutcher^  and  animal  food  was  his  favourite  repast^ 
oontrary  to  the  usual  hahits  of  such  people.  Krocker^  however,  would 
devour  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  tripe  at  a  meal^  or  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  heef  and  sausages.  He  continued  in  this  way  to  stuff  himself, 
gradually  hecoming  fatter,  until  it  required  sixteen  pounds  of  beef  dally  to 
satisfy  his  hunger  I  For  a  bet  he  has  frecjuently  devoured  the  boiled  flesh  of 
an  entire  calf  in  a  day,  seasoned  only  with  salt,  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  declared  himself  ready  to  attack  a  second, 
but  could  get  nobody  to  bet  against  him.  He  could  not  trust  himself  in  the 
sa/usage  m^Lnufactory,  as  he  womd  cat  the  minced  meat  by  the  pound,  spreading 
it  over  bread  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  people  spread  treacle.  By  way 
of  breakfast,  or  supper,  he  would  clear  from  two  to  three  dozen  of  pettitoes 
of  pigs  ;  and  it  appears,  at  last,  to  have  puzzled  his  friends  to  know  how  to 
supply  him.  His  usual  drink  was  beer,  of  which  he  daily  drank  from  two 
to  three  quarts.  In  this  way  he  continued  to  feed  himself,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  his  breathing  becoming  daily  more  difficult,  and  his  power 
of  locomotion  daily  diminishing,  until  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  his  large  chair  and  his  bed.  Every  now  and  then  he  was  in  great  danger 
of  sufibcation ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  the^e  occasions  that  Gracdre,  who  has 
related  the  case  in  one  of  the  recent  nimibers  of  his  journal^  was  called 
to  him." 

Here  is  something  more  new: — 

'^  A  French  paper  states,  that  a  young  man,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
menagerie  at  Stutgard,  lately  exhibited  an  example  of  a  disorder^  appetite. 
Having  taken  a  longing  for  lion's  flesh,  he  killed  one  of  two  lions  which 
were  under  his  care,  cut  it  up,  and  salted  it.  The  lion  not  being  inquired 
after  for  some  time,  was  hau  devoured  before  he  was  missed.  The  criminal 
court  at  Stutgard  has,  it  is  said,  condemned  the  keeper  to  five  years*  impri- 
sonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,000  florins." 

These,  and  all  other  instances  of  voracity  which  can  be  mentioned, 
are  left  at  an  immeasurable  distance  by  the  two  cases  described  in 
M.  Foumier's  "  Cas  Bares."  The  first  is  attested  by  the  principal 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Brest : — 

'^  A  galley  slave  died  at  the  naval  hospital  of  Brest,  of  a  complaint  in  the 
stomach,  attended  with  cough  and  c(mcky  pains.  On  opening  him  the 
stomach  was  seen  occupying  the  left  hypocnondrium,  tne  lambar,  and 
iliac  r^ons  of  the  same  side,  and  stretching  down  into  the  pelvis.  It 
was  of  a  long  square  form,  and  contained  the  following  substances ;  via. 
apiece  of  a  stave  nineteen  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  a  piece 
of  a  broom  stick  six  inches  hng,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  another  piece 
of  the  same,  eight  inches  long;  ditto,  six  inches  hng;  twenty^two  other  pieces 
of  wood,  of  three^  fmr,  and  Jive  inches  in  lengtii ;  \jk  complete  timber  yard,] 
a  vfooden  spoon  Jive  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter^  another  piect 
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of  the  same,  eight  inches  long ;  ditto,  six  inekes  kmg ;  hoen^two  other 
pieces  of  wood,  of  three,  four,  and  ^ve  inches  in  length;  atooodensp6on  jftve 
inches  ;  the  pipe  of  an  iron  funnel  three  inches  long  and  one  in  diameter  /  another 
piece  of  funnel,  ttoo  inches  and  a  ktdflong  ;  a  pewter  spoon  eniire,  seven  inches 
long;  a  square  piece  of  iron  weighing  nearly  two  ounces*  Various  other 
articles,  among  which  were  nails,  Suckles,  knives,  S^c,  The  whole  weighmg 
about  four-and-twenty  English  ounces.  This  poor  creature  was  deranged 
in  his  intellects — a  great  glutton^  and  when  he  could  not  procure  victuals  to 
satisfy  his  voracity,  he  swallowed  indigestible  substances^  as  above^  to  lull 
the  painful  sensations  of  hunger.    This  case  is  attested  beyond  all  doubt.'^ 

'^  Passing  by  the  famous  B\joux>  we  come  to  a  singular  persona^e^  well 
known  in  Paris,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago>  named  Tarrare.  Thisman*8 
voracity  would  stagger  all  belief,  were  not  the  truth  of  the  circumstances 
guaranteed  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimonies^  among  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  Professor  Percy.  At  seventeen  vears  of  age,  Tarrare 
weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  he  could  devour  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  nours,  a  quarter  of  beef  as  heavy  as  his  body !  At  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the  army,  but  here  he  was 
so  scantily  supplied  with  food  that  he  soon  fell  ill,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  military  nospital  at  Soultz.  On  the  da^  of  his  entrance  he  got  four 
rations,  which  only  serving  to  whet  his  appetite,  he  devoured  every  land  of 
refuse  victuals  in  the  ward,  then  searcned  the  kitchen,  dispensary,  &c, 
devouring  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way.  In  the  presence  of  the  chief 
physician  of  the  army.  Doctor  Lorence,  he  ate  a  live  cat  (!)  in  9  few  seconds^ 
leaving  nothing  but  the  larger  bones.  In  a  few  minutes  he  devoured  a 
dinner  prepared  for  fifteen  German  labourers,  and  composed  of  various 
substantial  dishes.  After  this  tiffin,  his  belly  appeared  like  a  small  balloon  ! 
As  the  French  in  those  days  turned  every  thing  to  account,  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  him  brought  before  him,  and  efter  treating  him  to  thirty  pounds 
of  liver  and  lights,  he  caused  him  to  swallow  a  small  wooden  case,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  letter  to  a  French  officer  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemym 
l^arrare  set  off,  was  taken  prisoner,  beaten,  and  confined.  He  passed  by 
stool  the  case  with  the  letter,  befoife  he  could  see  the  officer,  but  immediately 
swallowed  it  again  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
another  hospital  where  he  was  confined,  the  nurses  frequently  detected  him 
drinking  the  blood  which  had  been  ^awn  from  the  sick ;  and  when  all 
other  sources  failed,  he  repaired  to  the  dead-house,  and  satisfied  his  frightful 
appetite  on  human  flesh.  At  length  a  child  of  fourteen  months  old  disappeared 
all  at  once,  and  suspicions  falling  on  Tarrare,  he  also  dissappeared  for  four 
years,  when  he  was  again  recognized  in  the  civil  hospital  of  VeFsaiUes, 
where  he  ended  his  miserable  career."* 


"  An  ant  there  was  whose  forward  prate 
Controul'd  all  matters  in  debate  ; 
Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  eternally  would  go. 
For  he  Had  impudence  at  wm. 
And  boasted  universal  skill." 

We  have,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  some  superlatively  wise  crea- 
tures too  among  us,  to  whom  no  subject  comes  amiss.  One  of  these 
all-knowing  beings,  whether  a  pismire,  emmet,  great-ant,  or  great- 
grandmother,  we  know  not,  holds  forth  thus  oracularly  on  yacht- 
sailing  in  the  Morning  Herald ; — 

^*  We  have  seen  lately,  from  the  Portsmouth  papers,  that  the  Yacht  Chib 

•  These  extracts  are  copied  from  a'reviewof  the  "  Cas  Rares"  ui  the  Medico  Chi- 
ruTgical  Review,  for  September,  182i5. 
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are  about  to  re-commence  their  operations^  and  that  Lord  Yarborotugh  is  tor 
be  the  commodore.    We  have  often  observed  the  sailing  of  squa£oiis  of 
yachts^  and  to  us  it  appears  very  dull  work,  except  the  wind  be  favourable ^  and 
the  breeze  strong  and  steady.    We  wonder  that^  since  steam  navigation  is 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection^  the  nobility  and  g^try^  who  ap- 
pear to  be  so  fond  of  aquatic  excursions^  and  to  whom  the  expenditure  of 
pfOOOL  or  10^000/.  for  a  steam-yacht  would  be  of  no  consequence^  do  not  part 
with  their  present  yachts,  and  purchase  steam-vessels  iu  their  stead*     They 
might  then  circumnavigate  the  island  in  almost  all  weathers^  let  the  wind 
blow  from  what  quarter  it  might>  and  calculate  on  their  arrival  in  a  given 
time,  at  such  places  as  they  previously  chose  to  fix  upon.     This  certainty  of 
progress,  we  should  thinks  would  do  away  with  the  ennui  which  they  must 
occasionally  experience^  when  the  present  sailing-yachts  are  out  atseain  a  dead 
calm^  or  contending  with  adverse  windf.    In  our  opinion,  this  mode  of  killing 
time  and  spending  money  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  is  much 
preferable  to  frequenting  gaming-houses  or  horse  races.    Considering  the 
number  and  wealtn  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom^  they 
might  every  year  have  a  very  grand  display  of  steam- yachts,  which  indeed,  in 
time  of  war,  might  be  rendered  available  to  the  king's  service,  in  towing  the 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  out  of  or  into  the  harbours,  as  occasion  might  require, 
on  any  emergency.     This  patriotic  pursuit  would,  in  some  respects,  resemble 
the  English  barons  of  old,  who  always  accompanied  the  king  in  his  wars^  and 
render^  him  all  the  service  they  could." 

Pah  \  The  paragraph  smells  of  soot  and  smoke  like  Cheapside. 
There  is  a  Cockney  conceit  and  Cockney  nastiness  in  every  syllable  of 
it.  "  To  us  the  sailing  of  squadrons  of  yachts  appears  very  dull 
work." — ^Very  likely.  The  writer  doubtless  prefers  to  such  pleasures 
sitting  in  an  harbour  of  scarlet-runners,  commanding  a  near  view  of 
a  skittle-ground,  with  a  red  table  before  him  bearing  a  tankard  of 
ale  and  a  basket  of  sweet-heart's  biscuits ;  and  his  preference  is 
very  natural  and  proper,  but  different  men  have  different  tastes,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  kinds  and  qualities — a  profound  truth  which 
has  probably  escaped  the  omniscient  editor.  Now  the  members  of 
the  yacht-club  would  very  likely  be  inclined  to  say,  "  We  have  often 
observed  the  leading  articles  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  to  us  they 
appear  very  dull  things.'^  The  editor,  on  the  other  hand,  wonders 
how  men  can  waste  their  time  iu  reading  any  thing  else.  Thus  it  is, 
that  people  vary  in  their  estimates  of  pleasures  and  pursuits,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  meum  and  tuum.  We  for  our  parts  agree  in 
some  measure  both  with  our  worthy  contemporary  and  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  admonishes  ;  for  we  hold  that  the  two  most  delightful  things  in 
the  world  are  yacht-sailing  and  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Herald.  It  would  grieve  us  to  see  the  style  of  either  altered  in  the 
slightest  particular — both  are  perfect  in  their  peculiar  ways ;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  demonstrate  in  a  few  words,  to  the 
greatest  of  editors,  the  impropriety  of  the  change  he  proposes.  When 
he  sits  down  to  write  an  article,  with  his  pen  a  peak,  the  fore-top-sail  of 
his  vocabulary  loose,  and  the  blue  Peter  at  his  mast-head  for  ideas  to 
come  on  board,  the  very  last  thought  in  his  head  is  the  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. If  he  went  straight  to  his  end,  steaming  his  way  as  he  recom- 
mends to  yacht-sailors,  he  would  run  himself  out  in  two  or  three  lines 
at  most ;  but  this  would  give  no  pleasure  to  himself,  or  profit^  to  his 
readers ;  so  he  eourts  the  little  vicissitudes  of  weather, — ^now  lies  like 
a  log  on  the  paper,  becalmed,  rolling  and  tumbUng  about  in  a  heavy 
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swell  of  sentences,  without  the  cat's-paw  of  a  thought  to  steactf  hig 
phrases, — now  comes  the  flaw^  of  an  idea  to  fill  his  sails  again,  and 
give  him  way ;  and  anon,  reason  blows  great  guns  right  in  his  teeth ; 
when  trimming  his  sails  sharp,  he  beats  to  windward  bravely  against 
it,  now  lying  on  one  tack,  now  the  other.  His  passengers,  who  are 
of  course  deadly  sick,  wonder  when  he  will  come  to  an  end— but  the 
end  is  the  last  thing  he  thinks  of.  The  vicissitudes  and  the  buffeting 
with  reason  are  elements  of  his  enjoyment.  Something  like  this  is 
the  pleasure  of  yacht-sailing.  It  does  not  consist,  oh  Morning 
Herald !  in  going  in  a  right  line  from  one  place  to  another,  but  in  the 
excitement  and  speculation  produced  by  every  circumstance  and 
change  of  weather.  If  it  be  a  calm,  every  cloud  is  watched  with 
interest  as  it  may  indicate  the  coming  breeze ;  if  it  over-blows,  re- 
source is  in  demand,  and  time  files  faster  than  the  scud.  If  the 
wind  be  fair,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  how  fast  your  craft 
can  run  ;  if  foul,  you  see  how  she  beats  to  windward ;  if  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  that  is  a  soldier's  wind,  and  you  find  what  she  is  good 
for  at  reaching.  No  weather  comes  amiss  to  an  amateur  sailor. 
Imagine  these  infinite  varieties,  and  the  trim  clean  deck  of  a  sailing- 
vessel,  and  her  well-standing  white  wholesome  sails,  exchanged  for  a 
filthy  steam-boat  with  her  great  awkward  chimney,  her  noisy  paddles, 
her  palpitation  at  the  heart — thump,  thump,  thump,  thump  ever- 
lastingly ;  her  pendant  of  black  smoke ;  her  heat,  and  her  most 
filthy  stink  of  frying  grease,  which  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler. 
But  quoth  The  Herald,  you  should  prefer  this  convenience  because 
you  can  go  straight  to  your  voyage's  end  in  her,  instead  of  being 
danced  about  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds  and  tides.  Tell  a  fox- 
hunter  that  he  had  much  better  ride  straight  along  the  high  road, 
than  be  led  over  hill  and  dale,  hedge  and  ditch,  by  the  doubles  of  the 
fox!  But  another  superior  consideration  is  suggested — the  steam- 
boats used  for  pleasure  in  peace,  may  serve  the  nation  forsooth  in  war^ 
Sheridan  observes,  that  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  people  go  to 
theatres  principally  with  a  view  to  amusement;  and  we  very  strongly 
suspect,  that  men  go  yacht-sailing,  and  always  will  go  yacht-sailing, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  without  thinking  or 
caring  a  rope's  end  for  the  nation.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  amuse- 
ment, the  tendency  of  which  is  so  directly  useful.  It  leads  to  the 
build  of  the  very  best  vessels,  and  encourages  in  our  yards  the  finest 
naval  architecture  on  a  small  scale;  it  employs  too  the  very  best 
hands,  and  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  also  some  deserving  officers, 
who  would  otherwise  be  pining  and  rusting  on  half-pay.  It  further 
makes  our  patricians  pupils,  parlour  boarders  as  it  were,  in  the  great 
school  of  English  glory.  It  becomes  an  English  gentleman  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  naval  tactics  ;  and  he  and  the  American  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  world  who  know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter.  I  have 
always  been  much  pleased  with  the  vulgar  error  of  the  French  on  this 
subject.  They  suppose  us  to  be  all  sailors  to  a  man.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  discovered  before  a  Frenchman  that  I  knew  the  stem 
from  the  stern  of  a  ship,  he  broke  into  an  expression  of  admiration 
at  my  nautical  science,  clenching  all  with  this  observation :  "  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  English  gentlemen,  who  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  the  sea^  are  better  skilled  in  naval  tactics  than  our  most  ex- 
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perienced  sailors ! "    I  did  not  contradict  him,  though  the  reeoUeetioii 
of  lay^ords  of  the  Admiralty  smote  upon  my  conscience. 

—  Mr.  Wol£P,  the  missionary,  published  a  letter  a  short  time  agOj 
in  which  he  declared  the  Jews  of  London  the  vilest  of  all  Jews.  Say 
what  you  will  to  them,  he  stated,  their  reply  is,  ^^  Old  clothes ; " 
talk  of  their  souls,  '^  Old  clothes  "  is  their  response  ;  speak  of  Moses, 
"  Old  clothes "  they  cry  ;  mention  the  Prophets,  "  Old  clothes,"  and 
nothing  but  ^^  Old  clothes, '^  can  you  get  from  them.  Demosthenes, 
when  asked  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  essentials  of  oratory, 
replied, "  Action,"  "Action,"  "Action;"  the  Jews  of  London,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wolflf,  make  "  Old  clothes,"  "  Old  clothes,''  "  Old 
clothes,"  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  discourse  spiritual  and  temporal. 
This  imputation  has  provoked  from  the  children  of  Israel  some  re- 
monstrance, rather  more  warm  than  befits  so  ridiculous  an  occasion ; 
and  Mr.  Wolff  has,  in  support  of  4iis  original  assault  on  the  unbelieyers, 
published  another  epistle,  which  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  mild,  con- 
ciliatory spirit  that  becomes  a  Christian  missionary.  It  was  objected  by 
the  expostu1ator8,that  all  the  Jews  of  London  do  not  cry  "Old  clothes," 
that  some  two  or  three  Rothschilds  and  Goldsmids  are  above  this  vo- 
cation ;  Mr.  Wolff  thus  disposes  of  the  objection,  falling  foul  by  the 
way  of  poor  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

"  You  Jews  of  London,  as  well  those  who  sell  old  clothes^  as  those  who 
live  in  a  more  respectable  style — you  both  are  in  a  perishing  condition  1  And 
I  say  more,  the  old  clothesman  of  London  is  better  than  the  respectable  Jew 
of  London  I  An  Israeli,  for  instance^  who  was  produced  by  one  of  the  Jews 
of  London  as  a  literary  character,  is  one  of  the  most  blind  men  I  ever  met 
with ;  his  works  contain  nothing  but  literary  trifles,  and  literary  nonsense— 
he  knows  nothing  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,     Ihofe  tocontinueto  hats 

FATHER,    MOTHER,    BROTHER,    AND    SISTER,    FOR    THE    SAKE    OF  JeSUS  MY 

Lord,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  feofle,  in  order  that  they  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  hitherto  reject }  but  let  the  world 
know,  that  I  consider  not  only  the  old  clothesman  in  London,  but  likewise  the 
respectable  Jew  of  London,  as  the  most  hopeless  set  of  people  I  ever  met  wiih 
in  my  life  I    And  truth  it  is !  . 

"  Arise,  ye  Jews  of  London,  and  call  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  And 
though  I  declare  you  as  the  most  obstinate  of  all  the  Jews  I  ever  met  with^ 
I  am,  after  all,  '^  Your  affectionate  brpther, 

"  Joseph  Wolpf." 

A  marvellously  affectionate  brother,  of  a  truth,  this  Joseph 
Wolff  I  It  would  be  pleasant  for  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  have  many 
such  kind  relations,  living  in  the  steadfast  hope  of  hating  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  come,  through  such  good  haters,  to  the 
knowledge  of  him  who  preached  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 
Mrs.  Malapropos  opinion,  that  it  is  best  to  begin  our  loves  with  a 
little  aversion,  seems  to  have  become  a  right  orthodox  doctrine* 
There  is  something  very  happy  and  very  characteristic,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  Mr.  Wolff's  allowing  to  certain  Jews  the  descriptioa 
of  respectable  ;  and  ranking  them  at  the  same  time,  in  vileness  be* 
low  the  despised  old  clothesman.  By  respectable,  Mr.  Wolff  merely 
means  rich.  There  is  the  Shibboleth  of  his  origin  in  this  identification 
of  the  terms.  Dives  himself  in  Tartarus  would,  doubtless,  be  de- 
scribed by  our  monied  missionary,  as  the  respectable  gentleman  frying 
ia  the  batt«r  of  brimstont.    Among  the  children  and  graad-ebildren 
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of  Mammon,  every  man  who,  at  Joniiii  haa  it^  ^  paya  hit  debts  a«d 
abhors  a  beggar/'  \b  respectable.  Responsible  ia  the  aense»  bat 
respectable  is  the  word. 

Considering  Mr.  Wolff's  manner  of  making  converts  by  the  method 
of  hating  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  one  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  circumstance  of  his  having  found  the  Jews  of  Xx>ndon  such 
obstinate  Jews  as  he  represents  them.  His  declaration  to  this  effect, 
considering  the  means  pursued  by  him  for  the  end,  reminds  us  of  the 
Spanish  charlatan,  who  went  about  proclaiming,  that  he  could  raise 
the  dead  if  properly  paid  in  advance  for  the  service.  It  chanced  that 
as  he  was  holding  forth,  a  corpse  was  carried  by,  when  the  mob  re* 
quired  him  to  give  an  instant  example  of  his  boasted  accomplishment. 
The  charlatan  undertook  the  business  without  hesitation ;  and  began 
reciting  his  charms,  to  which,  however,  the  corpse  turned  a  deaf  ear; 
after  a  time,  therefore,  the  operator  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
told  the  bearers  to  carry  off  the  body,  observing,  "  Never  in  my  life 
before  did  I  meet  with  so  obstinate  a  dead."  *  Mr.  Wolff's  scanner 
of  dealing  with  the  Jews,  is  probably  about  as  effectual  as  the  char- 
latan's method  of  revivifying  dead  bodies. 


A  GENUINE  YANKEE  FAEAGaAFH. 

^^  House  Launching. — The  launching  of  the  two  brick  houses  in  Crarden^ 
street  was  completely  successful.  They  were  moved  nearly  ten  feet,  occupied 
at  the  time  by  their  tenants,  without  having  sustained  any  injury.  The  pre* 
parations  were  the  work  of  some  time :  the  two  buildings  having  being  put 
upon  ways,  or  into  a  cradle,  were  easily  screwed  on  a  new  foundation.  The  in* 
ventor  of  this  simple  dud  cheap  mx>de  of  moving  tenanted  brick  buildings,  if 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  lUccly  that 
houses  will  be  put  up  upon  ways  at  brick  or  stone  quarries,  and  sold  as  ships 
are,  to  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city"'— -American  Paper* 

"  In  the  course  of  time  '*  we  really  do  not  know  what  is  not  to 
happen  in  America.  Jonathan  promises  to  grow  so  big,  and  to  do  such 
wonders  in  a  day  or  two,  that  no  bounds  can  be  placed  to  his  perform- 
ances in  the  future  tense.  Every  thing  will  of  course  be  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  proportioned  to  his  country,  which,  as  he  observes  in  hia 
travels  in  England,  is  "  bigger  and  more  like  a  world"  than  our 
boasted  land ;  instead,  therefore,  of  going  about  in  confined,  close 
carriages  as  people  do  here,  the  Americans  will  rattle  through  the 
streets  to  their  routs  and  parties  in  their  houses.  One  tenanted 
brick  building  will  be  driven  up  to  the  door  of  another.  A  further 
improvement  may  here  be  suggested.  Jonathan  is  fond  of  chaira 
with  rockers,  that  is,  chairs  with  a  cradle-bottom,  on  \duch  he  see- 
saws himself  as  he  smokes  his  pipe  and  fuddles  his  sublime  faculties 
with  liquor.  Now  by  putting  a  house  on  rockers,  this  trouble  and  ex- 
ertion of  the  individual  on  a  scale  so  small  and  unworthy  of  a  gre^t 
people  would  be  spared,  and  every  tenant  of  a  brick  building  would 
be  rocked  at  the  same  time,  and  by  one  common  piece  of  machinery. 
The  effect  of  a  whole  city  nid-nid-nodding  after  dinner*  will  be  ex-  * 
tremely  magnificent  and  worthy  of  America.    As  for  the  feasibility  of 

*  The  expression  in  tfiis  place  is  not  exactly  Eoglisb,  but  it  is  the  nearest  te  the 

original. 
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the  thing,  nothing  can  he  more  ohvioas.  If  hoases  can  be  piit 
upon  cradles  for  launching,  they  can  he  put  upon  cradles  for  rocking  ; 
and  if  tenants  do  not  ohject  to  heing  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another  in  their  mansions,  they  will  not  surely  take  hight  at  an 
agreeahle  stationary  see-saw  in  them. 

lOM.  I  observe  this  advertisement  in  The  Times  of  to-day: 


''  Wanted,  the  entire  possession^  guardianship,  and  management  of  a 
little  ORPHAN  GIRL,  hctwcen  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve.  She  must  be 
of  genteel  and  pious  ancestry,  healthy,  of  warm  affections,  and  apt  to  learn, 
motnerless,  and  totally  without  any  tie  of  consanguinity,  or  otherwise 
entitled  to  interfere,  direct,  or  control  the  advertiser's  views,  and  of  sufficient 
property  to  maintain  her  decently  the  first  ten  years  after  transferation.  The 
child  of  some  departed  missionary,  or  serious  clergyman,  would  be  preferred  ; 
and  as  the  advantages  would  be  progressively  great,  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation would  be  observed.  Address  to  S.  S.  at  Poole  and  Edwards's^  book- 
sdlers,  Stationers'-court,  opposite  Stationers'-hall,  who  are  not  empowered 
to  answer  interrogations,  and  which,  if  instituted,  will  only  defeat  the  end 
proposed,  but  to  receive  letters  only,  which  will  be  duly  attended  to/' 

The  necessity  of  proving  a  pious  genealogy  is  a  curious  condition 
of  the  treaty. 

The   language   of  the   advertisements   is    often  as  whimsical  as 

their  substance.     We  read  in  that  respectable  authority,  Joe  Millar, 

'  of  the  trader  who  announced  the  sale  of  ^^  mousetraps,   and  other 

sweetmeats."       A    gentleman    advertises    thus    in    The    Times    of 

the  14th  :— 

"  Lost  yesterday,  a  Red  Morocco  Pocket-book  with  a  gold  clasp, 
containing  notes  to  the  amount  of  £85,  viz:  1  £30,  2  £20,  1  iSlO, 
and  1  £5,  a  silver  pen,  and  other  memoranda,  Sfc," 

—  In  the  following  police  report,  I  find  an  example  of  a  kind  of 
logic  which  is  as  yet  not  laid  down  in  any  system,  though  extremely 
common  in  practice.  A  lady  overseer  gives  a  pauper  a  pair  of  breeches 
which  are  too  small  for  him ;  he  expostulates,  representing  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  capacity ;  she  sends  him  another  smaller  pair,  arguing 
in  her  own  mind,  that  one  little  pair  of  breeches,  plu8  a  less  pair  of 
breeches,  are  equal  to  a  big  pair  of  breeches: — 

'^  Mansion-hodse. — Yesterday  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  were  summoned  before  the  Lord  Mayor  by  a  pauper, 
who  complained  that  they  had  refused  to  give  him  clothes  to  cover  him.  If 
the  present  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  to  be  considered  a  cri- 
terion of  the  liberality  of  the  parish,  the  poor  must  certainly  have  some 
cause  to  complain.     His  lower  garments  were  most  wofuUy  dilapidated. 

'^  The  Lord  Mayor  asked  whether  the  churchwardens  were  present  to 
answer  the  complaint } 

''  A  female  voice  immediately  cried  out,  '  I  attend  for  the  church- 
wardens.' 

*'  The  Lord  Mayor. — ^  This  poor  old  man  says  that  he  is  in  great  want  of 
something  to  cover  him.    Why  is  he  not  supphed  ?  ' 

*'  The  lady  then  stepped  forward,  and  saii— '  My  lord,  he  only  wanted  a 
pair  of  breeches,  and  I  looked  him  out  a  pair  and  gave  them  to  mm.  /  atn 
sure  (casting  her  eyes  at  his  inexpressibles)  /  don*t  know  why  he  has  not  the 
breeches  on,  

"  The  Lord  Mayor  (to  the  paup^). — '  Why  you  have  been  already  supplied 
with  what  you  say  you  want.    Why  have  yon  not  put  them  on  f 
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^'  Pauper. — '  Because  I  couldn't,  your  lordship.  Them  breeches  as  the 
lady  gave  me  wasn't  half  big  enough.' — 

''  The  Lord  Mayor,  (smiling).—-'  That,  certainly,  is  a  bad  fault,  you 
might  as  well  have  had  none  at  all.* 

''  Pauper. — '  I  couldn't  pull  them  up  at  all,  my  lord,  so  I  was  obligated  to 

go  without.* 

"  The  Lord  Mayor. — '  I  am  sorry.  Madam,  that  you  have  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  your  attempt  to  fit  the  poor  man.' 

'^  Lady. — *  My  lord,  when  he  told  me  that  one  pair  of  breeches  did  not  answer 
him,  I  sent  him  another^  and  still  he  was  not  satisfied.* 

"  Pauper. — '  No,  my  lor^';  the  last  breeches  the  lady  gave  me  was  littler 
nor  the  t  other  ;  I  couldn't  heave  my  legs  into  them  by^no  means.' 

"  The  Lord  Mayor  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  hand  over  the  poor 
man  to  be  fitted  by  some  experienced  person  of  his  own  sex,  and  desired 
that  he  should  be  accommodated  at  once  with  breeches  of  a  proper  size." 

\Qth,  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  to-day  is  extremely  rich  in  every 
variety  of  niaiserie.  There  is  a  delightful  report  of  the  VaUxhall 
Juvenile  Fete,  in  which  we  are  told  that  (he  proprietors  "  had  omitted, 
for  this  night  only,  the  formidable  hustle  of  the  battle  of  fTaterloo, 
which  was  considerately  thought  to  be  too  formidable  an  exhibition 
for  the  nerves  of  children." 

What  follows  is  better  still : — 

'^  The  concert,  ballet,  and  fire-works,  were,  as  usual,  the'  sources  of 
much  delight  to  the  children,  and  the  martial  and  manly  air  of  the  juvenQe 
band  from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  which  paraded  and  performed  in 
the  gardens,  had  likewise  its  imposing  effect ;  and  possibly  awakened  and 
fixed  in  many  a  rising  spirit  that  determination  to  seek  renown  in  the  pro^ 
fession  of  armSj  which  accident  had  early  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Young 
Norval !  I !  " 

The  grave  matter-of-fact  allusion  to  Young  Norval,  as  to  a  being 
of  history,  is  original ;  and  the  conjecture  respecting  the  effect  of  the 
drumming  and  fifeing  on  the  infant  generation,  is  profoundly  philo- 
sophical. Parents  who  desire  to  bring  up  their  children  to  peaceful 
professions,  should  have  a  care  of  taking  them  to  Vauxhall.  In  con- 
tinuation, the  reporter  gives  a  delectable  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
entertainment : — 

''  The  greatest  amusement  for  suitably  grown  persons  throughout  the 
evening,  was  the  constant  rushing  to  and  fro  of  shoals  of  elegantly  dressed 
children,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  on  hearing  the  tinkling  of  the  bell, 
which  ani^ounced  the  succession  of  the  performances.  Young  families  were 
constantly  separated  in  these  rapid  and  excursive  movements  ;  but  so  conve- 
nient and  well-arranged  was  tne  internal  disposition  of  the  gardens,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  re-uniting  the  broken  bands,  before  any  unpleasant 
feelings  could  arise  from  their  separation." 

As  the  Americans  say, "  we  should  admire  to  know  "  what  "  suitably 
grown  persons "  are  ?  It  gives  us  extreme  satisfaction  to  learn  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  gardens  on  this  occasion ;  whether  they 
are  equally  well  disposed  on  all  others,  does  not  distinctly  appear, 
but  the  natural  inference  is,  that  they  are  not. 

The  individual  who  has  the  Paul  Pry  department  of  the  Chronicle 
is  also  in  great  force  to-day ;  indeed  he  generally  shines  on  a  Monday. 
Here  are  four  nice  paragraphs  in  a  string : — 

^^  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  tour  to  the  Continent  is  expected  to  be  rery 
short.    His  Grace  intends  merely  to  take  a  peep  into  Parts  |[a  place  which 
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finr  its  ttrtngeness  if  quite  a  cnriodity  to  him]],  Tisit  his  atiter,  Lad^  Gran-* 
yille>  the  spectacles,  and  the  court,  then  return  to  his  own  palladian  villa 
at  Chiswick ;  there  his  Grace  will  remain  but  a  short  time,  preparatory  to 
his  journey  to  Chatsworth,  where  immense  improvements  have  been  made> 
both  in  the  mansion  and  the  beautiful  sardens  and  park. 

''  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  An)ans  gave  a  quiet  dinner  to  a  select 
number  of  their  friends,  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  at  Greenwich,  on 
Friday.  Turtle,  venison,  and  all  the  varieties  of  fresh  water  fish,  including 
the  delicate  white-bait,  now  in  prime  season,  with  the  aid  of  cold  punch, 
iced  champaign,  and  hock,  kept  the  joyous  party  together  until  a  late  hour* 
[Ye  gods  !  were  they  at  the  turtle,  and  the  venison,  the  ice,  and  the  cham- 
paign all  the  time  ?     Are  these  the  fond  couple's  bond  of  union  ?3 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  and  Lady 
Tankerville,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  fashionables,  had  a  grand  banquet  at 
the  Ship  Tavern,  at  Greenwich,  on  Friday.  The  party  did  not  separate  until 
a  very  late  hour. 

"  Lords  Stair  and  Reay  are  said  to  possess  more  taste,  in  the  literal  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  than  any  men  of  the  present  day.  Lord  Stair,  with  a 
select  party,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  come  nrom  Paris  to  London, 
merely  to  dine  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  where  turtle  is  said  to  be  dressed  in 
greater  perfection  than  at  any  other  house.  During  the  present  week,  this 
noble  lord  has  given  two  or  three  entertainments  at  Greenwich  in  a  very 
high  style.  His  lordship,  on  these  occasions,  has  always  obtained  the 
turtle  from  his  favourite  Apicius  in  town." 

This  is  a  scribe  who  would  be  entirely  spoilt  were  he  to  look  his 
words  out  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  our  happiness  that  he  does  not 
know  that  it  is  uncivil  to  fashionables  to  put  them  in  the  neuter 
gender,  ("  cetera,")  and  that  Apicius  was  not  a  tavern-keeper. 

The  above  excerpts  are  followed  by  a  string  of  )[)estilent  puffs  of 
mimes,  drolls,  and  play-wrights.  Nothing  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of 
decent  people  so  detestably  as  the  stage,  its  people,  and  its  trumpery 
affairs.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  its  performanes  when  they  are  per- 
petrated, and  perfectly  intolerable  to  be  bored  with  reports  of  the 
preparations  of  atrocities — ^with  details  of  the  measures  in  progress 
for  perpetuating  the  empire  of  dulness.  The  Morning  Chronicle  is 
eternally  prating  of  the  whereabouts  of  actors,  and  the  meditations 
of  managers.  Some  link-boy  must  surely  hold  the  pen.  Witness 
these  examples  taken  at  random : — 

*'  The  Rencontre,  with  Madame  Vestris  and  W.  Farren's  acting,  aided 
by  Bishop's  music,  is  a  decided  hit,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Its  popu- 
larity will  necessarily  deky  Poole's  new  farce,  called  Pie- Crust  Promises, 
and  a  new  comedy,  with  songs,  by  that  successful  dramatist,  Kenny,  both 
of  which  are  quite  ready." 

'^  The  young  lady  who  composed  for  the  Hajrmarket  Theatre  the  popular 
little  comedy  of  Quite  Correct,  has,  we  understand,  written  a  new  force,  of 
which  report  speaks  most  favourably.  It  will  be  produced  at  the  same 
theatre  during  the  present  season." 

"  Kenny,  the  dramatic  writer,  and  his  family,  who,  since  the  peace,  have 
almost  entirely  resided  in  Paris,  or  the  neighbourhood,  are  returned  to 
England.  Kenny  has  taken  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  cottaffc  in  Bedford- 
shire, at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  county  town,  where  he  proposes  to 
reside  in  future."    [Interesting  fact !!  ,  „    „ 

"  The  Dublin  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Henry 
Harris,  has  commenced  a  very  prosperous  season.  Braham,  aided  by  Miss 
Hughes,  who  wUl  make  her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience,  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  have  botn  been  rapturously  received  by  full  audi* 
enees  erery  ni^^t  they  hxre  tetcd  together." 
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Every  thin^  is  a  decided  hit  we  observe,  in  the  theatrical  slan; ; 
and  judging  from  the  appearances  of  the  play-houses,  one  would  say, 
that  the  managers  had  hit  the  public  so  hard,  that  they  bad  fairly 
hit  them  out  of  the  ring.  Hiie  are  things  pleasant  enough  to  the 
givers,  but  disagreeable  to  the  sufferers.  Sensible  men  avoid  coming 
into  contact  with  th^m.  Your  play-goers  of  the  present  day  are 
either  persons  who  have  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  or  who 
have  attained  to  dotage,  or  the  abject  and  unknown  who  have  no 
other  resource  of  an  evening,  and  who  desperately  seek  the  shelter  of 
a  theatre  as  the  refuge  for  the  destitute.  The  watch-house  is  cheaper 
and  less  afflicting  we  should  think. 

—  A  frivolous  action  for  libel  (Walker  v.  Monk)  has  brought  us 
acquainted  with  the  style  in  which  country  tradesmen  conduct  their 
controversies  ;  and  the  example  ought  to  serve  as  a  corrective  to  those 
gentlemen  who  still  affect  the  composition  of  Junius,  in  treating  of  any 
little  nonsense  that  concerns  them.  One  of  the  worthy  bourgeois  of 
Chester,  (the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  and  a  jeweller  by  trade,)  had  gone 
over  from  the  independent  election  party  to  the  Grosvenor  interest— 
a  political  sin  which  of  course  convulsed  the  whole  empire — whereupon 
he  is  admonished  by  another  bon  bourgeois  in  this  strain,  after  the 
manner  of  Junius.  The  whole  world  are  supposed  to  be  full  of  the 
jeweller's  abandonment  of  his  election  colours  :— 

*'  Your  notorious  tergiversation,  and  the  derelictions  f^om  the  principles 
with  which  you  set  out  in  life,  is  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  disgust  even 
by  your  new  friends,  or  at  least  by  the  respectable  and  thinking  part  of 
them.  Nay,  nothing  gives  them  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  you  well  lathed* 
They  say  you  deserve  it,  and  cannot  receive  too  much ;  and  what  can  be  a 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  feeling  of  contempt  created  by  you  in  the 
minds  of  your  new  friends,  than  the  absolute  refusal  to  permit  you  to  address 
them  at  the  last  election  ?----------------------** 

^^  Suppose  you  are  enabled  to  add  some  20/.  to  the  portions  of  each  of 
your  children  by  your  apostacy,  will  that  be  sufficient  to  console  you  for  the 
loss  of  your  political  integrity,  the  sleepless  nights  you  have  already  passed  on 
that  account ;  and  the  unhappiness  of  your  future  life,  and  more  especially 
for  the  regret  of  your  children  in  after  times,  that  you  had  disgraced  yourself  f 
If  you  will  take  one  word  of  advice,  I  would  recommend  you  to  leave 
Chester — quit  the  scene  of  your  degradation,  where  the  finger  of  sCOm  is 
pointed  at  you,  at  every  turn  or  step  you  take." 

The  jeweller,  who  can  be  as  fine  as  his  neighbour,  responds  in  niuch 
the  same  style  ;  perhaps  it  is  rather  the  sublimer.  If  the  other  is  the 
Junius,  he  is  the  Sir  William  Draper : — 

"  It  has  been  a  decided  matter  with  me,  ever  since  the  first  development 
of  a  wicked,  malevolent,  yet  impotent  conspiracy,  to  slander  my  reputation, 
defame  my  character,  and  injure  my  property,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  crisis 
of  maniacal  paroxysm,  to  apply  no  corrective  medicine,  until  the  lunacy,  or 
rather  the  demoniacal  frenzy,  had  reached  its  acme  of  malice,  its  climax  of 
absurdity.  The  perfection  of  folly  and  vice  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  utmost 
hearing,  and  I  trust  that  the  finale  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Black  Dog  has 
completed  the  measure  of  wickedness  and  imbecility  introduced  by  the  Courant 
newspaper,  in  its  character  of  pander  to  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and 
duplicity^** 

It  is  time  that  gentlemen  should  descend  from  the  sublimities  of 
composition,  when  Chester  tradesmen  show  themselves  such  masters 
of  the  finest  flights  of  rhctorie^  Not  satisfied  with  his  literay  demdlitioa 
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of  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Walker  brings  his  action  for  libel ;  and 
it  is  given  in  evidence,  that  his  declared  ideas  of  the  proper  manner 
of  dealing  with  an  antagonist  were,  to  the  last  degree,  truculent.  He 
appears  to  come  up  to  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  controversialist : 

'^  John  Faulkner  stated,  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Chester,  and  knew 
the  plaintiff.  He  met  him  on  the  2d  of  Au^st  last,  when  the  plaintiff  told 
him  that  he  would  give  him  a  severe  trimming  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  fol- 
lowing Friday.  Witness  met  him  in  June  before  the  election,  when  he 
talked  of  the  Courant,  and  said  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Barry,  had  not  .spirit — he 
wanted  black  venom. — "  When  I  attack  persons,"  said  he,  '^  I  make  them 
writhe — when  I  attacked  Fletcher,  he  could  not  show  his  face  for  weeks  ctfter. 
I  write  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do  not  sleep" 

There  are  writers  who  write  in  such  a  Christian  manner,  on  the 
contrary,  as  to  make  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  friends,  sleep. 

ITtk,  No  matter  how  absurd  a  man  may  endeavour  to  make  him- 
self, he  is  never  completely  ridiculous  until  a  friend  has  undertaken 
his  defence.  A  vindication  seems  essentially  necessary  to  a  thorough 
conviction.  Last  month  the  world  very  naturally  and  very  properly 
diverted  itself  with  the  happy  marriage  of  the  tender  Widow  Coutts 
and  the  young  and  ardent  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  This  event  kept  every 
drawing  and  dining-room  in  conversation  and  mirth  for  three  weeks. 
Some  discreet  friend  of  the  glad  bridegroom,  having  seen  in  a  news- 
paper jokes  or  animadversions,  we  know  not  which,  upon  so  sacred 
a  subject,  which  have  outrageously  scandalized  him,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  New  Times,  in  which  he  attributes  to 
the  duke  these  delicious  reasons  for  marrying  a  lady  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother  (query,  grand)  :— 

^'  His  grace  being  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  what  could  induce  him  to 
marry  a  kdy  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  replied :  "  My  eood  friend,  I  have 
known  that  lady,  intimately,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  she  has  known  me.  I 
have  experienced  so  many  proofs  of  ner  amiable  disposition,  kindness  of  hearty 
and  good  temper,  which  1  consider  to  be  such  indispensable  requisites,  to 
render  the  marriage  state  happy,  that  I  know  not,  in  the  wide  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  lady  so  well  calculated  to  make  me  an  affectionate  and  happy 
wife,  as  Mrs.  Coutts." 

Here  we  could  burst  out  like  the  folks  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
<<  Oh,  the  good  young  man !  Oh,  the  sensible  creature  I  it  makes  one 
shed  tears  of  joy  to  read  of  such  ripe  sentiments  in  one  so  green  in 
years  indeed,  but  so  old  in  judgment,  so  old  we  may  add  in  his 
better  half.''  It  is  especially  admirable  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
late  buxom  widow's  recommendations,  not  one  syllable  is  said  of  her 
money.  That  was  no  consideration.  Salary,  as  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisers express  it,  was  no  object. 

'^  Oh  talk  not  to  me  of  the  wealth  she  possesses. 
No  int'rested  motive  but  love  do  I  own ; 
With  her  I'd  be  blest  and  content  in  a  cottage. 
And  wretched  without  her,  though  placed  on  a  throne.** 

The  duke  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  widow's  cash,  his  mind 
was  fixed  on  her  heart,  not  on  her  strong  box.  He  scarcely  knew  that 
she  kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  Age,  beauty,  and  wealth,  were  things 
so  utterly  disregarded  by  so  solid  a  youth  as  he,  that  he  would  have 
married  his  nurse  for  the  love  of  reason ;  saying,  '^  My  good  friend^ 
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/  have  known  that  lady  intimately  for  a  length  of  time ^  and  she 
has  known  me.  I  have  experienced  so  many  proofs  of  her  amiable 
disposition,  kindness  of  her  heart,  and  good  temperyVfhich  I  consider 
to  be  such  indispensable  requisites  to  render  the  marriage  state  happy, 
that  I  know  not,  in  the  wide  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  a  lady  so  well 
calculated  to  make  me  an  affectionate  and  happy  wife,  as  Mrs. 
Cloutem/'  These  would  be  unanswerable  reasons  for  wedding  a  dry 
nurse  with  a  starched  narrow  high  cap,  long  waist,  pin-cushion 
hanging  by  a  string  on  the  sinister,  scissars  dangling  by  the  dexter, 
side — ample  pocket  full  of  nutmeg  graters,  housewifes,  and  wax- 
candle  ends — character  for  honesty  and  sobriety.     The  duke  wanted 

no  pedigree  or  pelf,  or  youth,  or  beauty, — as  Fribble  says *^  His 

joys  were  centered  in  the  mind."  I  may  as  well  quote  the  rest  of  the 
lines,  for  they  are  prettily  apposite : — 


"  No  brutal  passion  fires  my  breast. 
Which  loathes  the  object  when  possessed ; 
But  one  of  harmless  gentle  kind. 
Whose  joys  are  center'd  in  the  mind." 

I  wish  to  heaven  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Times  would  favour 
us  with  another  letter,  telling  us  what  the  widow  married  the  duke  for. 
But  we  are  neglecting  his  present  epistle,  which,  in  continuation,  thus 
disposes  of  a  scurvy  insinuation  : — 

''It  has  been  said,  sir,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  had  been  solely  influenced 
to  form  the  alliance  from  interested  motives.  This  I  deny — surely  it  will  not 
be  disputed,  but  his  grace  might  have  offered  his  hand  inr  marriage  to  the 
richest  lady  in  the  kingdom,  possessing  youth,  beauty,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  female  loveliness,  with  a  fortune  equal,  if  not  greater,'  than  he  acquired 
by  his  present  marriage ;  this,  surely,  he  might  nave  done ;  but  all  these 
attractive  qualifications  appeared  to  him  light  and  trivial,  when  compared  to  the 
more  loving  and  valuable  ones  possessed  by  the  object  of  his  choice ;  it  must,  * 
therefore,  follow,  that  his  grace  has  been  solely  induced  to  seek  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Coutts  in  marriage,  from  a  decided  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  she 
was  the  best  qualified  to  make  that  state  most  happy  into  which  he  had 
resolved  to  enter." 

These  ''  loving  and  valuable"  qualifications  were,  doubtless,  of 
great  weight ;  and  youth,  beauty,  and  female  loveliness  kicked  the 
beam  against  them.  Oh !  that  we  had  many  young  men  like  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  what  a  blessing  would  it  be  for  our  poor  superannuated 
lone  (not  loari)  widows  and  grandmothers.  What  a  stock  of  ancient 
goodness  would  be  taken  off  hand.  If  there  is  another  duke  of  this 
rational  mind,  I  know  of  a  very  fine  old  woman  particularly  worthy  of 
his  attentioi).  She  has  been  accustomed  to  children,  and  is  in  all 
sensible  places  preferred  to  young  hussies.  Her  richest  gifts  are  in 
her  bonny  heart,  and  the  foot  of  a  worsted  stocking  wherein  she  banks 
her  viler  treasure.  Lieutenant  O'Shaughnasey,  when  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  professed  the  most  gentlemanly  indifference  to  her 
little  peculiar,  as  the  Scotch  call  it. 

The  advocate  of  the  noble  couple,  whose  loves  have  so  occupied  the 
public  mind,  declares — 

"  With  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  I  am  totally  unacquainted ;  and, 
perhaps,  shall  continue  so ;  of  her  character,  however,  not  equtdUy  ignorant; 
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her  life,  it  is  univenally  known^  has  been  composed  of  a  series  of  aetions 
characterised  by  exemplar j  fidelity  and  affection  as  a  wife>  unbounded  ehaiitr 
as  a  Christian^  and  unlimited  munificence  as  a  fiiend." 

Pray' was  the  worthy  lady  known  before  she  was  a  wife  ?  We  only  ask 
from  curiosity,  as  her  eulogist  has  first  taken  her  up  as  a  subject  for 
praise  in  her  matrimonial  character ;  and  doubtless  there  were  many 
virtues  and  fine  moral  passages  to  be  recorded  before  that  period  of 
her  life.    Why  the  excellent  duchess's  charities  should  be  especially 
styled  Christian,  we  do  not  exactly  see.    That  they  were  very  laudable 
charities  no  one  will  doubt ;  but  as  we  generally  read  them  in  the 
advertisements  of  the  newspapers,  they  did  not  strike  us  as  being  very 
particularly  of  the  Christian  character,  an  essential  quality  of  which 
is  privacy — that  the  right  hand  shall  not  know  that  blessed  deed  the 
left  hand  is  doing.     Now  we  know  not  whether  Mrs.  Coutts'  right 
hand  knew  what  her  left  hand  did ;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  was  much  worse 
informed  than  the  right  hands  of  tho  editors  of  the  United  Kingdoms, 
who  were  marvellously  well-advertised  of  the  facts. 

—  The  Morning  Chronicle  has  discovered  that  there  is  something 
vastly  smart  or  knowing  in  calling  men  by  the  vulgar  abbreviations  of 
their  Christian  names.  To-day  it  shows  its  breeding  and  familiarity 
with  the  good  company  of  the  Coal  Hole,  by  speaking  of  Tom  Knight, 
Jack  Johnson,  Joe  Mundcn ;  and  in  another  paragraph,  travelling 
back,  God  knows  why  or  wherefore,  to  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare, 
it  must  style  Warton,  Joe  Warton.  The  nasty  people  ought  to  be  told, 
that  these  expressions  of  familiarity  are  to  the  last  degree  disgustful  in 
a  newspaper,  and  more  especially  when  actors  are  the  subjects  of  them. 
The  Chronicle  has  fairly  worn  the  mimes  threadbare  ;  every  body  is  sick 
of  hearing  of  Charles  this  and  Dick  t'other,  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drary 
Lane  ;  let  it  therefore  adopt  the  idea  of  a  contemporary,  and  give  us, 
by  way  of  a  change,  familiar  anecdotes  of  the  professors  of  other 
vocations  ;  tell  us  where  Jack  Crimpen  the  tailor  took  his  pleasure  on 
Sunday  afternoon ;  and  what  Joe  Dibbles,  the  itinerant  pot  and  pan 
renovators's,  engagements  have  been  on  his  last  circuit— what  he  got 
for  mending  a  frying-pan  at  Axminster — what  for  the  leg  of  a  gridiron 
at  Bolton-on-the-Moor — how  he  finds  himself  in  his  health,  spirits, 
and  appetite,  and  the  turn  of  his  present  relish  for  beer.  This  infor* 
mation  would  be  novel,  and  a  relief  in  every  way,  after  the  drench  we 
have  had  of  the  concerns  of  actors. 

The  story  goes,  that  the  fall  of  an  apple  on  the  head  of  Newton 
turned  his  thoughts  to  gravitation.  Slight  accidents  are  indeed  often 
the  causes  of  grand  discoveries.  I  have,  for  example,  just  discovered 
the  Art  of  Poetry,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
and  by  the  simplest  means  conceivable  ;  the  truth  burst  upon  me  in  a 
moment.  Taking  up  a  number  of  tho  Atlas  newspaper,  I  espied  a 
copy  of  verses,  which  I  read  with  no  inconsiderable  gratification,  and 
confidently  pronounced  extremely  pretty  indeed,  in  "a  wild  and 
original  "  way,  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  called  it.  Having  perused 
the  lines  aloud  two  or  three  times  to  admiring  companies,  and  being 
asked  the  description  of  them,  I  looked  to  the  heading,  and,  to  my 
unspeakable  surprise,  saw  that  what  I  imagined  to  be  a  copy  of  verses, 
was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  songs,  printed  in  this  poetic  fashion :— 
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''  And  ihou  too  «rt  Mim» 
Farewell  to  tiiooy  ftl>e  one. 
lost  to  her  notes  of  woe. 
My  early  love. 

Peace  to  thy  slombent^  warrior. 
Bweetarkof  rest! 
Steep^  steep,  the  goblet. 
Sweet  dream  of  youth. 
They  say  my  love  is  dead. 
They  come  from  the  mountains. 
Up,  clansmen,  up. 
Dunce  to  your  daddy. 
Sir  James  the  Ross. 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name. 
The  Campbells  are  coming. 
The  braes,  O !  hear." 

This  deception  set  my  mind  at  work  on  the  nature  and  essence  of 
poetry ;  and  suddenly  the  great  truth  shot  upon  me  that  the  art  of 
poetry  consists  in  commencing  every  line  with  a  capital  letter.     A 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  a  big  letter  at  the  beginning, 
used  to  bethought  proper;  but  Southey  and  other  great  modern 
masters,  have  omitted  that  as  superfluous,  and  it  Is  no  longer  the 
fashion.     Therefore  my  definition,  which  conveys  a  cheap  and  easy 
receipt  for  the  writing  of  poetry,  may  be  received  as  complete,  and 
subject  to  no  qualification  whatever.     When  grand  truths  of  this  kind 
are  made  known  to  the  world,  every  one  is  astonished  that  he  never 
found  them  out ;  but  long,  nevertheless,  do  they  escape  human  pene- 
tration ;  and  long  might  the  universe  have  continued  bothering  its  brains 
for  a  definition  of  poetry,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aocident  of  my  being 
so  charmed  with  that  catalogue  of  songs  in  the  Atlas.    -The  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose 
all  his  life  ;  when  my  discovery  reaches  them,  theSoutheys,  Coleridges, 
Barry  Cornwalls,  &c.  will  be  mightily  astonished  to  find  that  they  have 
been  writing  prose  all  their  lives,  without  knowing  it.    They  should  be 
called  capital  poets,  that  is  to  say,  the  poets  of  capitals — ^men  of  big 
letters.    What  a  sensation  the  truth  will  occasion  in  the  Bow.    Poetry 
has  for  some  time  been  a  sad  drug  in  the  trade ;  it  may  now  go  off  as 
prose.    My  discovery  merits  a  monument.    What  was  Newton's,  dis- 
covery of  the  4aws  of  gravitation  compared  with  it?    Everybody 
knew  how  to  tumble  down  befoie  he  showed  them  the  why  and  where- 
fore thereof;  but  the  world  did  not  know  how  to  write  poetry  before 
I  detected  the  grand  secret.    Now  every  man  is  his  own  bard. 

—  John  Bull  is  making  a  beast  of  himself  at  London  Bridge.  8om<i 
antiques  have,  if  is  saidy  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  John 
trots  down  to  the  water-side  instantly,  supposing  that  all  the  treasures 
of  antiquity  have  been  deposited,  for  some  reason  or  other,  about  the 
foundation  of  Loudon  Bridge,  and  he  bids  for  all  the  heads  and  taila 
which  the  workmen  can  grub  out  of  the  old  iron  shops. 

'^  A  considerable  quantity  of  Roman  coins,  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  have 
been  found,  and  one  small  silver  statue,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  course  of  the  Acavations,  a  fow  days  since,  a  leaden 
figure  of  a  horse  was  bronf^t  up,  and  is  now  hi  the  possession  of  Mr.  KniAbt. 
an  engineer.  The  execmleik  of  die  bead  is  adndrable.  The  same  g^dman 
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bas^  amongst  a  considerable  collection  of  remains^  a  curious  specimen  of 
ancient  glazed  tile^  a  number  of  rare  Saxon  coins^  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  counters  and  gun  money.    Tbe  remains^  as  soon  as  tbey  are  discovered^  are 
contended  for  with  great  zeal  by  rival  collectors^  and  by  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  having  some  memorial  of  the  old  bridge.    The  workmen^  who 
at  first  considered  all  the  coins  they  met  with  as  being  merely  old  half^pence^ 
which  were  worth  nothing*^  because  they  would  no  longer  pass^  soon  disco- 
vered their  error,  and  have  now  all  become  connoisseurs.     Mr.  R.  L.  Jones, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Bridge  Committee,  has  zealously  obtained  all  he  coold^ 
with  the  liberal  intention  of  presenting  his  set  to  the  Corporation,  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection  in  the  New  City  Library.    He  has,  besides, 
amongst  a  number  of  indifferent  coins  found  some  time  since,  one  Roman 
coin,  with  the  inscription   P  L  O  N,  which  the  antiquarians  read  Pecunia 
Londini,  and  consider  to  have  been  struck  in  the  metropolis.    Mr.  Newman, 
the  comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  estates,  has  also  made  a  considerable 
collection.    The  most  frequent  of  the  Roman  coins  are  those  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  of  which  Mr.  Knight  has  one  fine  specimen,  in  large  brass.    Saxon  and 
old  English  coins  have  been  found  in  great  abundance,  together  with  many 
ancient  implements,  warlike,  sacerdotal,  and  domestic.    But  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  an  extensive  trade  in  antiquities  has  been  carried  on  about  the 
bridges,  by  unscrupulous  individuals,  through  the  medium  of  the  workmen* 
Not  long  since,  a  bronze  head  was  brought  forth,  as  having  been  found 
whilst  digging  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  blue  clay.     The  preservation  of  the 
article  was  considered  most  remarkable,  and  its  antiquity  was  conjectured  to 
be  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.    From  the  workmanship  it  was  judged 
to  be  Carthagenian.    A  gentleman,  who  is  confident  he  is  not  mistaken, 
declares  that  he  saw  it  some  weeks  before  the  time  of  its  discovery,  '  diirty 
feet  deep  in  the  blue  clay,'  and  that  it  then  occupied  a  place  in  the  window 
of  a  broker's  shop  in  the  New  Cut.     To  guard  against  impositions,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  articles  found,  the  workmen  have  been  directed  to  deposit 
all  they  discover  with  Mr.  Knight.    When  the  fact  of  the  discovery  is 
properly  authenticated,  they  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  the  treasure, 
whatever  it  may  be." — New  Times, 

Even  under  these  precautions,  a  few  bushels  of  old  copper  rubbish, 
thrown  into  the  water,  would  be  no  bad  speculation  for  the  labourers. 
They  may  sow,  and  then  reap. 

19^^.  The  following  account  of  a  scene  at  a  Manchester  Missionary 
meeting,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  curious  in 
observing  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  The  same  spirit  of 
emulation  which  caused  these  people  to  empty  their  pockets  for  the 
promotion  of  Christianity,  would  have  led  them  into  the  most  childish 
extravagances  in  an  auction-room ;  and  the  same  excitement  would 
have  made  them  beggar  themselves  at  a  gambling-table.  Sed  causa 
facit  rem  dissimilem. 

''  Mr.  Orme  had  stated,  that  owing  to  extraordinary  demands  during  the  past 
year  on  the  funds  of  the  Society,  its  expenditure  had  exceeded  its  income  by 
9  or  1 0,000Z. ;  and  Mr.  Orme,  ably  supported  by  the  other  speakers,  had 
urged  this  fact  as  a  motive  for  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause.  While  the  collectors  were  retiring  with  their  boxes,  allusion 
was  again  made  by  some  gentlemen  to  this  defalcation ;  and  Mr.  Heron  when 
rising  to  call  iipon  the  speaker  who  was  to  introduce  the  next  motion,  said, 
'  Our  friend,  Vt»  Boothroyd,  says,  he  dares  not  take  here  the  same  liberty 
which  he  took  down  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  is  no  stranger.  He  there  inter- 
rupted the  order  of  the  meeting,  by  announcing  himself  as  a  donor  of  6L 
towards  the  deficiency,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  gentle- 
men present.  I  wish  we  had  some  such  interruptions  here.'  Mr.  Richard 
Roberts,  who  sat  away  from  the  platform,  called  out  to  Mr.  Heron,  '  Set  the 
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example,  sir ;  let  us  have  an  example  from  the  chair/    The  chairman;  thi:^ 
appealed  to,  good  humouredly  answered,  hy  stating,  that  he  would  give  20/.an4. 
called  on  Mr.  Roberts,  who  rejoined  with  his  20/.  also.  Mr.  J.  B.  Clarke  followed 
with  the  same  sum.     The  chairman  then  said,  '  Mr.  Smith  (of  Strangeways 
Hall)  tells  me  to  put  him  down  50/.,  and  says  that  we  are  all  shabby,  and 
ought  to  raise  1,000/.  towards  the  10,000/.*     This  called  up  Mr.  George 
Hadfield,  who  exclaimed,    '  I'll  be  10  per  cent,  towards  the  1,000/.     The 
applause  following  this  very  pithy  speech  drowned   Mr.  Hadfield's  voice; 
but,  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored,  he  added,  '  I  give  100/.  on  condition  that 
the  meeting  raise  900/.  more.'     '  Oh,'  said  the  chairman,  '  no  conditions, 
sir;  I  take  your  100/.  absolutelv.'  ,  Mr.  Hadfield,  however,  in  some  very 
forcible  remarks,  insisted  on  the  duty  of  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  present 
state  of  the  society's  affairs ;  and  concluded  by  positively  declaring,  that  his 
100/.  donation  should  be  conditional,  and  that,  if  the  meeting  failed  to  produce 
1,000/.  he  would  give  no  more  than  50/.     The  spirit  in  which  these  remarks 
were  made,  pleased  the  meeting ;  they  sprang  obviously ,  not  from  a  desire  of 
giving  the  less  sum.,  but  from  the  most  enlightened  prudence,  as  regarded  the 
means  of  raising  the  thousand  pounds;   and  they  were  much  applauded. 
Several  'donations  followed  from  different  individuals ;  the  chairman  at  each 
pause  reporting  progress,  and  urging  the  people  to  oblige  Mr,  Hadfield  to 
give  the  whole  hundred.     The  amount  kept  increasing  ;  now  it  was  200/.;  soon 
after  it  reached  324/.     There  was  a  dead  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  a 
minister  on  the  platform  proposed,  that  as  many  individuals  could  give  only 
small  sums,  and  would  not  like  to  proclaim  themselves  aloud  in  such  an 
assembly,  the  boxes  should  go  round  a  second  time.     *  No,  no,'  said  Mr. 
Roberts,  '  we  are  doing  very  well ;  the  boxes  would  spoil  all.'    He  was  quite 
right.     Here  was  a  gentleman  calling  out,  '  jput  me  down  for  5/.'  ^  There 
was  another  impatient  to  commit  himself'  for  10/.     Another  followed  with  20/. 
Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher,  after  a  short  but  very  sensible  and  affecting  speech, 
announced  himself  and  his  lady  for  50/.  each.    The  magnitude  of  the  offering. 
seemed  to  scare  those  whose  lips  were  quivering  with  half -expressed  twos  and 
Jives  and  tens  and  twenties,  and  the  proceedings  halted  once  more  at  about 
440/.     This  was  at  half- past  ten  o'clock.     One  of  the  speakers  began  his 
speech,  and  might  have  continued  till  the  fire  of  zeal  had  died  away,  but  for 
the  judicious  interruption  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Roberts,  who  again  called- 
for  deeds — not  words.     The  animated  countenances  and  delighted  motions  of 
the  people  ;  the  fumbling  in  their  pockets  ;  the  pleasure  and  anxiety  especially, 
displayed  by  the  ladies ;  their  looking  here  and  there  for  friends  of  the 
bolder  sex  to  announce  their  nameless  offerings ;  all  these  appearances  at 
length  led  somebody  to  suggest,  that  some  gentlemen  from  tne  platform 
should  walk  down  the  aisles,  not  to  ask  anybody  for  money,  but  quietly  to 
take  the  gifts  of  those  who  might  not  choose  to  make  their  doings  known. 
This  scheme  just  met  the  wishes  of  the  audience;  donations  were  announced 
by  those  gentlemen,  faster  than  the  chairman  could  write  them  down.     Some 
sums  were  thrown  from  the  gallery  wrapped  in  hymn-book  leaves,  which  had 
been  torn  out  for  the  purpose.    All  was  bustle  and  eagerness.    Gentlemen 
who  had  given  for  themselves,  repeated  their  gifts  in  the  name  of  their  wives. 
They  grew  warmer  aud  warmer,  and  then  gave  for  their  children.     Many 
sums  poured  in  from  Methodists,  and  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
All  seemed  to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  and  never,  perhaps^  was  there 
seen  before  a  larger  number  of  persons  unitedly  acting  as  if  they  felt,  in  their 
inmost  souls,  that  ^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

*^  The  whole  spectacle  was  most  interesting  and  most  surprising  too.  Had 
gold  been  showered  amongst  the  people,  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
displayed  more  eagerness  to  come  in  for  a  share,  than  all  classes,  in  this  large 
assembly,  manifested  to  empty  their  purses  and  their  pockets.  Franklin  tefis 
us,  how  Whitfield's  eloquence,  on  one  occasion,  melted  him  into  benevolence, 
in  spite  of  his  counter-resolutions :  so  that  when  the  collection  came  to  be 
made,  he  gave  all  he  had.    But  here  was  apparently  a  whole  congr^ation 
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busied,  during  three  long  hours,  (after  etich  had  given  what  he  dengned  to 
bestow,)  in  pouring  their  offerings  into  the  treasury  of  Christian  philantJhiopy, 
with  a  zeal  which  glowed  and  burned  so  fervently  and  so  intensely^  that  had 
not  the  lateness  of  the  period  to  which  the  meeting  had  been  protracted, 
obliged  the  leaders  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  it  reall]^  seems  difficult  to  belieye 
that  the  sum  actually  raised  might  not  have  been  increased  two  or  three  fold. 
The  sum,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock, 
was  1,043/."  • 

It  is  impossible  to  contain  our  admiration  of  the  address  of  the 
leaders,  who  showed  so  exact  an  acquaintance  with  that  nice  road 
which  leads  from  men's  hearts  to  their  brccches'-pockcts.  How  artfully 
the  conditionary  hundred  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  was  converted  into  a 
provocative  to  donations  ?  Who  could  refuse  himself  the  pleasure, 
at  some  little  sacrifice  to  himself,  of  bringing  down  his  neighbour's 
hundred.  Mr.  Hadficld*8  hundred  became  a  kind  of  cock-shy,  at 
which  the  others  flung  their  charities.  They  staked  away,  not  indeed 
for  their  own  gain,  but  another's  loss.  Those  gentlemen,  however, 
doubtless  thought  themselves  actuated  by  none  but  the  most  purely 
religious  motives.  That  foreign  incentive  which  had  given  a  false 
stimulus  to  their  liberality,  escaped  them.  The  generalship  of  the 
leaders  appears  throughout  to  have  been  most  masterly.  They  are 
able  financiers.  They  seized  upon  every  circumstance,  and  occupied 
each  'vantage  ground  for  money-raising,  with  consummate  skill.  Pro- 
foundly true  is  the  vulgar  saying,  that  "  one  fool  makes  many."  Given, 
therefore,  one  fool  in  a  public  meeting,  and  half  a  dozen  clever  fellows 
to  turn  him  to  advantage,  and  what  uum1)er  of  fools  may  be  made  ? 
or  into  what  excesses  may  they  not  be  led  ? 

Since  we  wrote  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  annexed  account  of 
another  phasis  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Wlictlier  men  are  perform- 
ing that  act  of  life  which  they  commonly  execute  with  the  most  reverent 
care,  i.  e.  disbursing ;  or  whether  they  are  kicking  their  heels  about, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  plunging  about,  improperly  called  dancing ; 
if  the  spirit  of  emulation  possesses  them,  their  extravagance  knows  no 
bounds. 

/  "  On  Sunday  last  a  congregation  of  Ranters,  consisting  of  about  one 
liundred  and  twenty  persons,  assembled  at  Falmouth,  in  a  large  loft  over  a 
stable,  where  thev  nave  for  some  time  held  their  meetings.  In  the  course  of 
the  service  the  ^rvour  of  the  devotees  was  so  strong^  excited,  that,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  they  commenced  jumping,  in  imitation  of  the  description 
given  of  David's  dancing  before  the  ark,  &c.  Having  continued  this  exercise, 
in  which  both  sexes  joined,  for  some  time,  the  beams  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  the  minister  and  his  dancing  congregation  were  suddenly  precipitated 
into  the  stable  beneath  them.  Screams  and  cries  for  assistance  speedily  suc- 
ceeded to  the  joyous  exclamations  and  violent  gestures  of  the  late  zealous 
actors  in  the  strange  mode  of  worship  already  described.  The  uproar  was 
great,  and  continued  for  some  time  j  but  when  the  whole  terrified  assemblage 
were  extricated  from  the  disagreeable  predicament  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  it  was  happily  found  that  bruises  and  scratches,  rent  garments  and 
dishevelled  hair,  were  the  worst  evils  sustained  bv  the  affrighted  worshippers, 
who  doubtless  ascribe  their  escape  to  the  signal  interposition  of  heaven." — 
West  Briton, 

The  emulation  of  our  Manchester  friends,  artfully  excited,  brought 
down  a  thousand  pounds ;  that  of  our  West  Britons  brought  down  a 
boose.    Doubtless,  too,  there  was  some  gouty  old  gentlemen  among 
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the  number,  against  whom  the  youngster  set  and  pnsselktca  witfi  eii 
traordinary  activity,  on  the  same  principle  on  WHich  the  Lancashire 
folks  staked  their  money  against  Mr.  Hadfield. 

—  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  decla- 
ration in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I  quote  the  piassage  with  thd 
emphasis  laid  on  it  by  the  John  Bull  :— 

"  Mr.  HoRNE,  I  HAVE  HAD  ALREADY  SUFFICIENT  tlXPERIENCE  OF  THlS 

COURT  TO  KNOW  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  forward  a  motion,  ian4 
that  the  delays  which  occasionally  occur  are  beyond  the  CONTROL  OF  ANY 

PERSON  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COURT." 

The  partizans  of  Lord  Eldon  have  eagerly  grasped  at  this  speech,  and 
absurdly  endeavoured  to  argue,  that  it  exonerates  the  late  inefficient 
Chancellor  from  all  blame.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  much  more 
weak  and  desperate  than  the  attempt ;  and  T  am  surprised  that  a 
paper  now  so  respectdbly  written  as  The  New  Times,  should  have 
lent  itself  to  so  impudent  an  experiment  on  the  stupidity  of  the  public. 
In  the  first  place,  every  body  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  matter, 
knows  that  much  weight  does  not  belong  to  the  words  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  as  he  cannot  be  supposed,  even  at  this  hour,  perfectly 
au  fait  of  the  business  of  the  court  in  which  he  presides.  In  the 
second  place,  the  deduction  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor's  excul- 
pation does  not  follow  from  these  words.  Nobody  ever  argued  that 
all  the  delay  and  obstruction  of  business^  was  attributed  to  that 
intriguing  old  gentleman,  the  Lord  Eldon!  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  a  portion  was  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  system; 
and  what  says  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  "  the  delays  which  occasionally 
occur,  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  person  connected  with  the 
court.'*  His  lordship  here  speaks,  and  doubtless  speaks  truly,  of  the 
delays  which  "  occasionally  occur ; "  while  the  delays  imputed  to 
Lord  Eldon  wore  of  daily y  not  of  occasional,  occurrence.  We  will, 
adopting  the  words  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  acquit  Lord  Eldon  of  the 
occasional  delays,  and  only  charge  him  with  the  daily  ones.  Let  any 
man,  possessed  of  the  impudence  of  the  arch  enemy  himself,  turn 'over 
the  Chancery  reports  during  the  presidency  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  denv 
that  his  lordship  was  the  author  of  daily  delays;  that  his  secret  of 
disposing  of  business  was  summed  up  in  that  single  word  delaying  it. 
Crawshaw  v,  Collins,  De  Beauvoir  and  Rhodes,  Hill  and  Rearden, 
may  be  taken  as  general  examples  of  the  Eldon  practice.  After  causes 
have  been  heard, after  nothing  has  been  wanting  but  the  judge's  decision^ 
look  at  his  postponements  upon  postponements,  extending  to  the  hoiir 
of  his  resignation,  and  say,  if  you  have  the  impudence  of  the  devil 
himself,  that  that  man  is  not  chargeable  with  having  immensely  added 
to  the  evils  incidental  to  the  Chancery  system.  Whether  his  peculiar 
infirmity  of  mind,  or  his  habits  of  political  intrigue,  which  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  due  to  the  business  of  his  court,  was 
the  main  cause  of  his  judicial  inefficiency,  it  is  now  scarcely  worth 
while  to  inquire — they  were  probably  conjoint.  Suitors  seem  perfectly 
to  have  comprehended  their  value  in  effect ;  for  it  speaks  most  un^ 
equivocally  their  sense  of  Lord  Eldon's  merits  as  a  judge,  that  they 
rejected  his  beseechingly  urged  proposal,  to  he  allpwed  to  decide  fdr 
them  in  the  character  of  arbitrator,  after  bis  retirement  from  the 
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bench.  They  bad  had  enough  of  him  and  bis  postponements ;  and  in 
answer  to  bis  overture  of  arbitration,  a  limitation  to  tinae  was  scoffingly 
suggested — a  merited  insult. 

—  A  Mr.  Cunningham  (a  Scotchman  we  believe,  as  bis  work  is 
noticed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle)  has  published  a  book  on  New 
South  Wales,  in  which  he  proposes  a  grand  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  jails.  From  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Cunningham's 
production,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  it ;  but  the 
humanity  and  expediency  of  these  suggestions,  seem  to  us  to  be  about 
equally  questionable.  He  would  cage  men  like  squirrels,  and  have 
them  hung  out  in  the  sun  when  the  day  is  fine.  This  he  proposes  as 
Gulliver  proposed  the  introduction  of  artillery  into  Brobdignag,  for 
the  better  slaughtering  of  the  King's  subjects,  obviously  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  its  being  in  the  least  cruel,  or  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  cruelty. 

"  Let  a  series  of  cells,  of  strong  oak,  be  constructed,  nine  feet  hy  four  and 
a  half,  and  seven  high,  hooped  round  with  iron  bars,  and  covered  with  plates 
of  the  same,  to  prevent  being  cut  through ;  having  a  strong  iron  fixating  at 
top,  and  a  sliding  or  folding  cover,  with  a  hull's  eye  in  it,  which  the  prisoner 
could  open  and  shut;  and  small  port-holes  and  slides  at  the  bottom,  for 
admission  of  air.  A  hammock  slung  between  two  rings  might  serve  for  a  bcd^ 
setting  the  bed-clothes  out  to  air  daily ;  the  cells  being  all  placed  under  a 
common  open  shed,  having  a  warm  air-pipe  passing  up  between  them,  and 
communicating  by  a  stop-cock  with  each  cell,  to  admit  the  prisoner  warming 
it  in  cold  weather,  or  whenever  requisite.  These  cells  being  placed  on  tmckai, 
could  be  moved  out  into  the  open  air,  to  give  the  prisoners  the  benefit  of  a 
sunning  in  fine  weather,  while  the  nine-foot  length  of  each  would  afford  quite 
sufficient  space  to  take  exercise  in,  when  its  inmate  became  accustomed  to  that 
limitation,  as  any  one  who  has  been  at  sea  can  amply  testify.  A  narrow 
gallery  overhead,  extending  the  whole-length  of  the  shed,  would  serve  as  a 
place  for  the  watchman  or  patrol,  to  prevent  conversation,  and  guard  against 
escape.  The  prisoners  tvould  not  be  enabled  to  see  or  speak  to  each  other  in 
the  cells ;  while  on  their  being  placed  at  the  mill,  or  allowed  to  walk  out 
upon  occasion,  they  should  be  dressed  in  loose  flannel  frocks,  having  the 
number  of  their  cell  painted  thereon,  and  have  tin  masks  on,  so  roomy  as  to 
admit  of  wiping  their  faces,  without  taking  them  oflP  during  labour." 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  with  characteristic  judgment  copied 
this  project,  in  a  favourable  notice  of  the  book  whence  it  is  taken, 
declines  deciding  "  as  to  the  practicability  or  efficiency  of  the  plan.** 
Did  it  never  occur  to  the  Chronicle  that  there  might  be  sometliing 
more  than  practicability  and  efficiency  to  be  considered  ?  It  might  be 
practicable  and  efficient  to  put  the  prisoners  to  the  torture,  but  the 
humanity  might  to  some  minds  appear  doubtful.  We  are  decidedly 
adverse  to  making  jails  places  of  enjoyment  or  of  ease ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  them  this,  and  another  to  put  them  on  the  plan  of  cages 
for  wild  beasts  ;  with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  the  wild  beasts  are 
permitted  liberty  of  roar,  because  it  cannot  be  denied  them,  while 
liberty  of  speech  is  to  be  refused  to  the  human  prisoners.  In  a  word, 
the  discipline  proposed  would  carry  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
beyond  the  infliction  contemplated  by  the  law  in  imprisonment,  and 
thus  it  would  be  unjust.  While  we  imprison  men  for  all  sorts  of  trifles 
and  nonsenses,  we  must  have  a  care  of  giving  it  a  severity  only  due  to 
the  gravest  offences. 
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There  is  better  matter  than  what  we  have  instanced  in  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's book.  This  account,  for  example,  of  a  praying  pick-pocket, 
observed  by  Mr.  Cunnigham  when  surgeon  to  a  convict-ship. 

"  Jones  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  Scripture-reading,  and  I  never  passed 
his  birth  without  observing  him  earnestly  toiling  away  with  a  pair  of  huge 
spectacles  arched  over  his  nose,  or  else  the  Bible  lying  close  to  his  hip,  ready 
to  be  snatched  upon  the  instant.  Indeed,  so  earnest  was  he  in  his  religious 
exercises,  that  he  could  not  even  attend  muster  on  Sunday  without  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  his  fore-finger  stuck  between  the  leaves,  to  mark  the  passage 
he  had  been  reading.  Just  previous,  however,  to  this  godly  person's  dismissal 
from  the  hospital  (where  he  had  been  placed  on  account  of  a  fit  of  illness) 
my  assistant  lost  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  it  ultimately  came  out,  on  the  evidence 
of  Jones's  brother  saint,  John  George,  that  the  former  was  the  culprit. 
Honest  John,  indeed,  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  but  was  induced  to  'peach  on 
account  of  Jones  (whom  he  denounced  as  being  the  greatest  ruffian  in  all 
Wales)  having  attempted  to  bilk  him  out  of  his  due  share." 

Considering  the  encouragement  held  out  to  hypocrisy  in  people 
whose  crimes  or  misfortunes  have  rendered  them  in  any  manner  depend- 
ent^on  the  favour  of  their  superiors,  we  are  only  surprised  that  the  vice 
is  not  even  more  abundant  than  it  is.  We  can  hardly  understand  why 
it  is  that  all  beggars  do  not  sing  psalms.  There  are  two  stout  strapping 
fellows  with  long  flaxen  hair  hanging  down  their  sleek  cheeks,  who  go 
about  dressed  as  sailors  in  trim  nankeen  trowsers,  and  with  up-turned 
eyes  bawl  hymns  as  if  they  were  singing  to  the  man  in  the  crow's  nest 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  These  men  make  an  excellent  trade  of  their  godli- 
ness. We  have  observed  the  pence  pouring  in  upon  them.  One  won- 
ders that  the  example  is  not  universally  followed.  As  for  the  thieves, 
who  are  never  deficient  in  astuteness,  every  rogue,  the  instant  he  is 
committed  to  Newgate,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being  served  by 
character,  a  hope  of  reprieve,  pardon,  or  mitigation  of  punishment, 
sends  for  Mr.  Cotton,  "  takes  up,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  turns  godly. 
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Dk  Foe  wrote  a  Life  of  the  Devil,  and  made  a  very  dull  book ; 
somebody,  of  powers  which  we  cannot  suppose  equal  to  De  Foe's,  has 
written  a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  made  a  very  piquant  pamphlet. 
Lord  Eldon  is  a  better  snbject  than  the  Devil,  In  the  hey-day  of 
youth  and  beauty,  the  Devil  did  a  little  matter  of  mischief  in  the 
world  ;  but  as  it  waxed  old,  he  has  been  so  beset  and  belaboured  with 
church  establishments  and  conventicles,  printed  sermons  and  field 
preachings,  bible  societies  and  tract  societies*,  that  his  powers  of  harm 

*  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Antony,  when  there  were  no  bible  or  tract 
societies,  he  was  on  his  last  legs,  as  appears  from  this  little  anecdote  in  Athanasius's 
life  of  that  respectable  saint — "  Somebody  knocking  one  day  at  his  cell,  Antony  went 
to  the  door,  where  he  saw  a  tall  meagre  person,  who  being  asked  his  name,  answered, 
that  he  was  Satan.  His  business,  it  seems,  was  to  beg  a  truce  of  the  saint,  and  to 
expostulate  with  him  on  account  of  the  perpetual  reproaches  and  curses  which  the 
monks  so  undeservedly  bestowed  upon  him,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  conditioti  to  give 
them  any  trouble ;  for  since  the  desert  was  now  filled  with  monks,  and  the  Christians  spread 
irj.to  all  places^  he  was  disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  them  any  mischief'.  So  that  the 
Christians  had  nothing  more  to  do  bat  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  forbear  their 
needless  curses  against  him." — Athanasius^s  Life  ofSu  Antony. 
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have  dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  he  has  hecome  a  mere  C3rpher. 
So  sunk,  indeed,  is  he,  that  for  many  years  his  name  has  been  omitted 
in  pleadings  as  the  instigator  of  crime;  and  when  the  lawyers  give 
him  up,  he  must  he  past  praying  for  indeed.  The  stage  thus  clear — 
any  thing  like  rivalry  hcing  excluded — Lord  Eldou  appears  upon  it 
with  peculiarly  forcihle  effect,  ft  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  to  be 
curious  ahout  the  lives  of  those  who  have  hecn  the  authors  of  signal 
mischiefs  to  society  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  puhlic.  The  memoir  hefore  us  is  a  hricf,  bat  pithy, 
sketch  of  the  political  and  judicial  character  of  its  worthy  subject 
Since  we  read  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  hy  Fielding,  we 
have  met  with  nothing  which  ha»  in  so  panoramic  a  manner  set  before 
us  the  St.  Giles's  of  the  human  heart.  AVe  are  surrounded  with  little 
narrow  ways,  meanness,  and  squalor ;  and  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  the 
repose  of  any  one  point  which  may  indicate  a  cleaner  or  more  whole- 
some spirit.  It  sees  only  a  labyrinth  of  dark  turns  and  blind  allies. 
Lord  Eldon's  has  been  an  eminently  consistent  character ;  such  as  he 
was  in  the  beginning,  he  is  now,  and  will  be  to  his  last  hour — a  Cacus, 
whose  whole  art  consists  in  pulling  things  back  hy  the  tail.  His 
intellect,  of  a  very  contemptihle  order,  seems  to  resemble  the  sight  of 
some  people,  who  can  read  the  smallest  print  without  glasses,  imme- 
diately under  their  eyes,  while  they  are  hlind  to  the  grandest  objects 
a  few  yards  distant  from  their  organs.  Put  a  detached  bit  of  law 
under  his  nose,  as  some  one  said,  and  he  is  all  shrewdness  ;  but  for  a 
great  question,  he  has  no  comprehension.  Whether  this  was  a  natural 
or  an  acquired  defect,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  ;  hut  it  is  possible 
that  his  lordship,  like  certain  accommodating  husbands,  saw  the 
advantage  of  training  himself  to  habits  of  blindness.  IMen  put  goggles 
on  horses  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  any  object  hut  the  road  imme- 
diately under  their  noses  ;  and  the  aspirant  for  the  honours  of  the  bar, 
may  have  voluntarily  harnessed  himself  in  such  contrivances,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  shying  on  the  road  to  preferment.  Every  part  of  Lord 
Eldon's  histoiy  shows  that  he  was  nil  nisi  leguleius — the  thorough 
going  hack,  with  wretched  paces,  but  a  back  for  any  burden.  The 
olio  wing  is  an  account  of  his  political  debut : — 

'^  Mr.  Scott  broke  his  first  spear  in  parliament  against  Mr.  Fox's  India 
Bill.  Good  God  !  that  Charles  James,  so  sound  at  heart,  should  have  been 
so  often  rotten  in  the  argument !  the  very  best  of  breathing  beings  in  practice, 
the  next  possible  thing  to  a  tyrant  in  theory.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Scott  was 
on  the  Pitt  side  of  the  question.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  oratory,  for  it  is 
marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  man's  mind.  It  ended  in  a  glorious 
uncertainty ;  and  the  maiden  speaker  asked  permission  to  take  home  the  bill, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  give  his  opinion  of  it  on  a  future  day.  That  future 
day  arrived  in  a  fortnight,  when  Mr.  Scott  made  an  elaborate  speech,  as  jjer 
order.  This  was,  indeed,  a  Scotticism  all  over ;  a  whining,  canting,  vacil- 
lating affair ;  here  a  bit  of  censure,  there  a  bit  of  praise ;  then  censure,  then 
praise ;  censure  and  praise  again ;  and  then  he  ended  without  concluding 
any  thing.  Upwards  of  a  third  of  his  speech  was  a  quotation  irom  the 
Apocalypse ;  a  couple  of  lines  from  Horace,  a  free  extract  from  Shakspeare, 
constituted  the  more  popular  parts  of  this  oration.  He  snatched,  from  some 
very  respectable  curate,  perhaps,  the  opportunity  of  making  his  fortune :  and 
in  truth  it  might  have  been,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  left  to  the  parson  to 

§rove,   that  Mr.  Fox's   India   Bill  was  prophetically  described  and  con- 
emned  in  the  Revelations  of  St  John.    Iius  speech  called  forth  a  great  deal 
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of  observation.  This  one  laughed  at  it :  another  grew  serious  at  tlie  thpT:|gh^ 
of  it.  Sheridan  declared,  that  the  learned  gentleman  appeared  to  make  bis 
discourse  according  to  Lord  Coke's  method  of  making  a  lawyer :  that  is,  he 
allowed  a  good  deal  for  sleep,  a  good  deal  for  equity,  and  something  for  pray- 
ing.    The  lines  of  the  famous  commentator  are — 

'  Sex  horas  somno,  totidem  des  legibus  aequis, 
Quatuor  orabis.' 

'^  I  have  now  to  consider  Mr.  Scott  as  a  king's  servant,  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  those  outworks  of  office  which  is  Qare]  usually  considered  as  the 
key  to  the  heart  of  the  citadel.  In  the  year  1788  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  having  attained  his  thirty-eighth  year,  being  exactly  the  age  at 
which  the  late  Lord  Gifford,  thirty  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  the  same 
preferment.  McDonald  was  the  attorney-general.  The  two  law  officers  were 
to  be  knighted  according  to  custom.  But  so  simple  hearted  was  Scott,  so 
averse  to  tawdry  distinctions,  that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  affi:onting  the 
king  could  ultimately  prevail  with  him  to  pass  from  the  waiting-room  into 
the  royal  presence,  to  submit  to  the  accolade* 

"  The  great  Regency  question  now  put  Pitt  upon  his  mettle,  and  made 
active  the  whole  household  of  dependants  and  expectants.     He  had,  it  must 
be  admitted,  the  whip-hand  of  the  Whigs  on  this  question ;  and  if  he  left 
his  case  to  be  negatively  established  by  the  self-discomfited  effijrts  of  the 
other  side,  he  would  have  done  very  well.     But  Sir  J.  Scott  succeeded  in 
entangling  the  simple  question  in  such  a  mesh  of  subtleties,  that  Pitt  himself 
could  scarcely  disengage  it  from  its  embarrassments.     The  adversary  gained 
time,  along  with  a  number  of  petty  advantages  that  tended  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  Pitt's  victory.     While  some  great  principle  of  ministers  lay  almost 
expiring  under  the  resistless  assaults  of  Fox's  eloquence,  poor  Sir  J.  Scott 
would  be  splitting  hairs  by  the  hour,  until  the  capillary  subdivisions  became 
absolutely  impalpable  to  tne  sense.    When  he  was  not  thus  fondly  engaged, 
you  might  have  lieard  him  strenuously  labouring  for  Antiquity  versus  Innova- 
tion, and  passionately  menacing,  and  convicting,  and  sentencing,  all  modern 
improvements,    at   the  suit   of  our  ancestors.     One  of  his  m'ost  favourite 
tenets  was,  that  the  political  and  the  personal  character  of  the  king  were  inse- 
parable in  the  eye  of  the  law — as  long  as  the  king  lived,  the  king  governed. 
There  was  no  decompounding  a  king,  in  Sir  J.  Scott's  legal  chemistry.   What 
said  Fact  ?  Fact  said — '  His  Majesty  is  mad.'     '  Impossible !'  exclaims  Law. 
^  But  I  have  heard  him  howl  like  a  dog,  and  I   have  seen  him  attempt 
to  jump  out  of  the  window,'*  declares  Fact.     *  Oh,  distinguo/  rejoins  Law, 
'  it  was  the  man  that  was  mad — the  king  is  still  the  old  rock  of  wisdom  that 
he  was.'     '  Is  it  so  ?'   requires  Fact ;  '  why  then,   I   suppose,  if  the  man 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  the  A/«^  would  have  remained  behind.'     Exactly 
so,'  was  the  reply.    But  the  nonsense  of  this  reasoning  was  the  best  part  of 
it.     It  was  very  wicked  to  boot ;  for  it  imported  that  nothing  but  death 
could  incapacitate  a  king  from  being  king,  wnereas  the  Revolution  declared 
that  the  title  of  the  sovereign  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people  might  be 
forfeited.     Such  was  the  sort  of  reasoning,  such  the  principles,  by  adopting 
which  parliamentary  lawyers  began  now  to  fall  into  contempt.     Men  remem- 
bered the  golden  times  when  Thurlow's  sagacity,  Wedderbume's  skilful 
eloquence,  and  Dunning's  acuteness,  raised  me  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  above  its  wonted  level  in  the  state,  and  they  sighed  to  think  that 
such   times  were  not  soon  to  return.      Sir  J.  Scott's  voice  was  naturally 
feeble ;  it  was  rendered  more  indistinct  by  a  nasal  sort  of  utterance  whicn 
was  peculiar  to  his  family.     So  far  he  was  disqualified  for  making  any  great 
impression  on  a  popular  assembly.     Add  to  this  his  notions  upon  syntax  and 

{)erspicuity,  and  you  have  a  key  to  the  causes  why  Sir  John  coula  never  be 
leard  with  pleasure  in  the  senate.     His  mode  of  thinking  was  sufficiently 
Dcedalean— his  language  was  a  labyrinth  all  out.     He  would  lay  down  a 

*  See  Admiral  Payne's  Letters  to  Sheridan, 


! 
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principle — all  goes  fair  for  a  while — but  soon  you  find  Him  hemming  it  in 
with  conditions  and  provisos ;  he  eats  gradually  into  it^  until  the  suhstance  ii 
utterly  gone.  He  starts  an  assertion — ^it  is  not  out  of  his  reach^  hefore  he 
waylays  it  with  a  set  of  clauses ;  and  poor  Assertion  gives  up  the  ghost  in 
the  arms  of  Hypothesis.  His  mind  was  better  fitted  for  the  Sorbonne  than 
for  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  metaphysical  antics  could  never  be  relished 
by  an  assembly  composed  of  some  who  wanted  to  do  business^  and  others  who 
came  for  amusement." — pp.  24 — 28. 

The  last  passage  is  particularly  happy — a  rapid  and  exact  sketch  of 
the  character  of  this  worthy  person's  little  mind. 

The  next  extract  contains  an  anecdote  which  exemplifies  the  open- 
ness and  honesty  of  his  political  ways,  and  shows  how  foreign  any 
thing  like  trickery  was  to  his  noble  mind  : — 

^'  With  the  abilities  of  the  solicitor-general  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do.  His  principles  are  more  of  consequence.  Let  us  mark,  at  this  early  stage 
of  his  career,  the  maturity  of  that  hatred  of  change  which  characterised  his 
after-life.  His  motto,  in  every  thing  but  his  own  preferment,  was  semper 
eadem.  On  this  he  reposed.  He  put  his  back  against  the  stream  of  improve- 
ment ;  he  was  sometimes  moved  offhis  centre  by  the  swell  of  the  current,  but 
he  shifted,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his  old  position.  AVhat  he  did  not  or  could 
not  oppose  successfully,  he  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  hustle ;  and,  by  sly 
thrusts  in  the  dark,  to  destroy.  Fox's  great  bulwark  of  liberty — the  lAheL 
Bill — was  brought  forward  in  1792.  It  is  very  well  known  that  this  biU  gave 
to  the  jury  the  whole  right  to  decide  upon  the  law  and  the  fact  in  libel  cases. 
Sir  J.  Scott  took  hold  of  the  bill  while  it  was  in  the  lower  house,  and  now 
picked  a  hole  here,  and  now  detected  a  flaw  there  ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
complaining  and  whining,  he  at  last  came  forth  with  his  amendment.  The 
preamble  of  this  glorious  bill  ran  thus :  *  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen,  whether 
the  jury  can  take  into  their  consideration  the  whole  matter  of  charge.'  The 
solicitor-general  'proposed  to  shape  the  preamble  in  this  way :  ^  Whereas 
doubts  have  arisen,  whether  the  jury,  with  the  assistance  ana  under  the  di^ 
rection  of  the  judge,  can  take,  &c.*  This  was  insidiously  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  tne  bill  proposed  to  undo.  ^What!'  exclaimed  Fox,  ^  you  want  to 
keep  up  the  old  quarrel — you  want  again  to  let  loose  the  judge  upon  the  jury.' 
Erskine  indignantly  rejected  the  amendment  also.  It  was,  in  any  view,  a 
strange  proposition.  It  was  so  perfectly  innocent  in  appearance,  that  it  might 
have  imposed  upon  less  acute  and  vigilant  understandings  than  those  of  Fox 
and  Erskine.  The  wily  assailant  returned  to  his  lair,  disappointed  of  prey." 
— pp.  29,  30. 

It  is  necessary,  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Eldon,  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  staunch  opponent  of  every  im- 
provement in  the  law,  was  himself  fully  sensible  of  its  defects  and  abuses. 

"  In  the  session  of  1794  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  object  of  it  was  to  assimilate  the  criminal  laws  of  Scotland  with  those  of 
England.  The  policy  of  such  a  measure  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  discuss.  Sir 
J.  Scott  opposed  it :  let  us  listen  to  his  reasons  with  profound  attention.  He 
thought  the  criminal  laws  of  this  country  were  too  defective,  too  full  of 
abuses,  to  be  deliberately  handed  over  to  another  with  the  recommendation 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature.  '  Why,'  said  he,  ^  your  laws  are  full  of  abuses  ; 
there  are  your  judges  with  a  discretion  in  awarding  punishment — a  dreadful 

Sower !  And  look,  how  severe  is  this  code  of  yours  !  It  happens  that  men  are 
ally  tried  for  crimes  which  the  law  calls  capital,  but  for  wmch  it  would  be  so 
horrible  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  that  the  judge  makes  the  jury  find  a 
verdict  which  fixes  the  value  of  the  stolen  article  at  a  sum  under  one  shilling, 
when  it  is  notoriously  worth  several  pounds.'  Let  us  pause  at  these  words :  let 
us  think  of  them  over  and  over :  let  us  recur  to  the  parliamentary  record,  and 
be  sure  that  we  mistake  him  not :  let  us  strive  to  make  out  that  these  were 
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not  the  expressions  of  a  man  who  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  in  pro- 
tecting and  praising  this  criminal  code,  in  calling  down  vengeance  on  the  pro- 
fane hands  that  dared  to  meddle  with  the  discretion  vested  in  the  reverend 
judges  for  the  wisest  of  all  possible  purposes !  Well,  but  he  denounced  the 
abuses  of  the  criminal  code  I  Ah,  there  was  no  harm  in  being  a  critic  then : 
there  was  no  Romilly  in  Parliament,  no  Macintosh  in  political  existence.  The 
words  were  spoken  to  the  winds.  Here  indeed  was  one  little  slip  of  candour ; 
but  the  consistent  life  of  Sir  J.  Scott  makes  the  indiscretion  almost  less  than 

venial." — pp.  49,  50.  -  - 

"  Nothing  affects  me  with  more  unmixed  surprise  than  the  review  of  Lord 
Eldon's  public  life.  How  is  it  that  one  who  was  haply  vested  with  almost 
omnipotence  in  the  state,  to  whom  health  and  such  a  length  of  official  exist- 
ence have  been  granted,  how  he  could  yet  be  the  man  to  whose  exertions 
scarcely  a  solitary  measure  of  comprehensive  utility  can  be  attributed,  is  a 
problem  of  hopeless  difficulty,  at  least,  to  the  simplicity  of  reason.  It  is 
strange  that,  from  taste,  from  duty,  from  whim  even,  he  should  never  have 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  alter  one  thing  or  another  during  his  life." — p.  58. 

We  must  1)6  just.  Tliis  statement  is  not  accurate.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  did  alter  one  part  of  the  law  in  the  course  of  his  official 
life,  and  that  one  reform  remains,  though  a  solitary,  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  his  legislatorial  greatness.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  modest 
name  of  the  Chancellor's  Bum  Act.  By  au  old  law  the  Chancellor 
could  only  make  serjcants  in  term  time.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Buni**s  being  a  candidate  for  the  coif,  the  Chancellor  admitted 
the  force  of  his  claims,  and  promised  him  the  promotion,  but  always 
delayed  it  till  the  period  for  effecting  it  had  expired.  Mr.  Bum**s 
remonstrated ;  the  Chancellor  promised  the  promotion  next  term, 
and  next  term,  but  term  after  term  slipped  away  and  Mr.  Bum**s 
was  not  nearer  the  coif  than  when  first  he  urged  his  pretensions. 
At  last  a  lucky  thought  struck  the  Lord  Eldon  that  term  time 
was  too  narrow  a  time  to  allow  of  a  Lord  Chancellor's  making  a 
Serjeant;  and  for  once  in  his  life  having  espied  a  flaw  in  the  law 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  he  proposed 
a  remedy  for  it — he  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  himself,  and 
all  future  Chancellors,  to  make  Serjeants  in  vacation.  It  passed 
into  law,  and  is  named  after  the  occasion,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  Bum  Act.  We  believe  that  after  all  he  did  not  make  Mr.  Bum**s 
a  Serjeant,  even  when  he  had  altered  the  law  for  the  express  purpose. 
If  we  recollect  right,  Mr.  Bum**s's  very  proper  advancement  has  its 
date  subsequent  to  the  Lord  Eldon's  happy  retirement.  Be  that 
however  as  it  may,  whenever  his  lordship  departs  this  life,  his 
admiring  profession  will  inscribe  on  his  slab  those  simple  words  which 
so  comprehensively  speak  his  merits  as  a  legislator : — 

"  John,  Earl  of  Eldon, 

"  He  was  the  Author  of 

"  The  Bum  Act.'' 

Simple  and  grand  memorial !  The  name  of  Eldon  will  live  in  the 
minds  of  a  grateful  posterity,  as  of  him  who  gave  the  power  of  making 
Serjeants  in  long  vacation.  He  who  effected  this  stupendous  reform 
may  be  excused  some  omissions.  What  if  the  criminal  law  remained 
written  in  letters  of  blood?  still  he  made  Serjeants  in  long  vacation. 
Forget  not  his  Bum  Act.  Our  author  not  being  aware  of  this  all- 
redeeming  fact,  is  too  severe  on  his  lordship's  predilection  for  the 
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punishment  of  hanging.  But  surely  some  allowances  may  be  made 
for  that  man's  disposition  to  deal  rigorously  with  his  fellow  creature's 
necks,  who  put  black  patches  on  barrister's  wigs  in  long  vacation. 
We  should  ever  bear  this  grand  set-off  in  mind  when  consideriDg  the 
omissions  chargeable  against  the  Lord  Eldon.  So  enlightened  as 
this  little  great  man  was  on  the  subject  of  making  Serjeants  in  long 
vacation,  it  is  yet,  as  the  author  of  his  vexatious  life  remarks, 

"  Almost  painful  to  observe  to  what  straits  he  was  reduced,  when  forced  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  uniform  opposition  to  the  melioration  of  the  criml-i 
nal  law.  He  clung  co  the  old  system  with  an  obstinacy  that  only  wanted  a 
good  cause  to  become  heroism.  Vehement  eloquence  carried  all  the  out- 
works of  his  garrison  a  dozen  times  over ;  he  starved  longer  than  any  human 
being  couhl  upon  a  stint  of  argument  and  reason  ;  and  though  the  roof  of 
the  venerable  fabric  was  tninbled  about  his  ears,  still  he  would  not  hear  of 
any  terms.  When  the  bill  for  removing  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  stealing  from  a  shop  under  the  value  of  five  shillings,  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  been  six  times  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons^  was  first 
presented  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
clared against  it.  *  Ycu  have  already  committed  enough  of  mischief  by  the 
48th  of  Geo.  111. ;  for  CJcd's  sake  take  care  what  you  do !  The  prosecutions 
are  now  twenty  to  one  as  coini)ared  with  what  they  were  under  the  old  state 
of  the  law :  here  ir,  a  bounty  pjiven  to  crime,  and  crime  accordingly  in- 
creases.* Thus  the  bill  v/as  resisted,  a  measure  of  great  and  salutary  effi- 
cacy postponed  for  many  years ;  and  all  because  there  was  a  gentleman  on 
the  woolsack  who  would  not  see  that  it  was  the  number  of  prosecutions 
and  not  of  crimes  that  increased  ;  for  where  one  man  could  be  got  who  would 
demand  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  felonious  abstraction  of  five  shillinei' 
worth  of  property  from  his  shop,  twenty  men  were  found  to  call  for  the 
lesser  punishment  of  imprincnment  or  transportation  for  the  same  offence. 
Twist  his  words  as  you  plc;ase ;  survey  them  even  through  the  partial  prism 
of  his  own  explanations,  and  you  discover  only  one  principle — that  every 
offence  ought  to  be  visited  with  death.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Frame- wort 
Knitters'  Bill,  on  the  27th  of  Feb.  1 812,  ever  memorable  for  having  been  the 
theme  of  an  ardent  burst  of  eloquence  from  Lord  Byron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor deliberately  declared  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  a  salutary 
terror  on  the  minds  of  offenders.  But  it  has  not  remained  for  me  to  draw 
this  conclusion,  and  cast  it  in  the  face  of  Lord  Eldon.  The  accusation 
stands  recorded  against  him  upon  far  higher  authority.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
1813,  the  bill  which  has  just  b'jcn  alluded  to,  for  altering  the  state  of  the 
law  respecting  the  offence  of  stealing  in  shops,  was  pressed  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  degree  of  force  which  no  reason,  at  all  events,  could  resist. 
A  small  section,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the  debate  which 
arose  upon  that  bill,  will  accomplish  the  object  I  have  in  view,  far  better 
than  the  most  elaborate  description  of  that  celebrated  scene : — 

"  The  Lord  Chaucello?',  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened  speech,  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  their  lordships,  whether  it  was  an  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment to  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  when  he  knew 
that,  instead  of  being  hanged  if  he  committed  it,  he  could,  at  the  most,  be 
only  transported. 

"  Lord  GrcnviUe  boldly  and  pointedly  declared,  that  if  the  argument  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  of  any  avail,  it  would  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  at  once  the  law  of  Draco  for  every  offence, 
however  trifling. 

"  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor, — '  I  must  interrupt  the  noble  lord,  to  assure  him  that 
I  never  made  the  assertion,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  fit  for  every 
offence.* 

"  Lord  Grenville, — ^  I  do  not  impute  any  such  assertion  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.    I  only  maintain,  that  if  the  noble  and  learned  lord^s  argument 
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is  of  any  avails  it  necessarily  leads  to  tbis  conclusion.  Does  he  not  aasert 
that  capital  punishment  is  in  itself  productive  of  salutary  dread  ?  Does  he 
not  triumphantly  urge  that,  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  capital  punishment  in  de- 
terring men  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  is  repugnant  to  experience 
and  common  sense  ?  Does  he  not,  following  the  same  line  of  argument, 
ask,  whether  the  adoption  of  the  present  measure,  by  taking  away  the 
capital  part  of  the  punishment,  would  prove  an  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment from  the  commission  of  the  offence  in  question,  obviously  inferring  that 
the  former  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Does  not  his  argument  necessarily 
infer  that  the  best  mode  of  preventing  any  offence  would  be  to  constitute  it 
a  capital  crime  ?  ' 

^'  It  was  quite  necessary  that  charges  so  striking,  so  peremptorily  urged, 
should  be  met  with  all  expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rose.  ^  1  rise  to  explain  that  I  am  misunderstood  if  it  has  been  supposed 
that  I  have  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  every  species  of  offence.'  Why,  nobody  had  said  that 
he  did  express,  or  even  entertain  the  opinion.  But  all  the  world  saw,  and 
Lord  Grenville  reiterated  once  more,  that  the  principle  and  reasoning  of 
Lord  Eldon  must  inevitably  lead  to  this  conclusion — that  every  offence  ought 
to  be  visited  with  death." — pp.  Q'\ — Q6, 

Lord  Eldon  had  never  more  logic  than  a  cow,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  see  the  necessary 
tendency  of  his  own  argument. 

Here  is  a  creditable  passage  of  his  life : — 

^*  Let  us  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  18U,  when  the  king's 
malady  returned.  There  were  many  discussions  on  the  subject.  In  tne 
course  of  one  of  these  debates.  Earl  Grey  excited  a  very  great  sensation,  by 
openly  declaring  that  he  must  have  some  better  proof  of  the  state  of  the  king's 
health  than  the  word  of  Lord  Eldon  ;  for  he  remembered  that  the  noble  lord 
had  in  his  place,  in  1804,  stated  that  there  was  no  suspension  of  the  royal 
functions  at  a  moment  when,  from  the  evidence  of  the  physicians,  it  appeared 
that  his  majesty  was  still  labouring  under  the  effects  of  his  malady.  Lord 
Eldon  was  very  much  agitated  and  affected  by  this  charge.  However,  he 
most  fervently  appealed  to  his  character  for  integrity  ;  solemnly  alleging  the 
love  and  affection  he  bore  his  sovereign,  and  said,  he  would  sooner  die  on  the 
scaffold,  than  desert  him.  *  Let  me  only  see  my  sovereign  well,  and  then  let 
me  depart  in  peace.  I  cannot  on  this  affecting  occasion  take  my  heart  out  of 
my  breast,  and  forget  that  my  most  gracious  master  is  a  man  ;  let  those  who 
can  do  so,  do  so ;  I  am  not  made  of  such  impenetrable  stuff;  I  have  not  nerve 
or  apathy  sufficient  for  such  a  stern  act  of  duty.  I  will  judge,  as  I  have  done, 
for  myself  of  the  state  of  my  sovereign's  health.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  physicians  respecting  this  disorder.  The  restoration  of  my  sove- 
reign to  health  depends  on  other  causes  than  medical  aid.  In  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  that  there  should  be  light  in  the 
royal  mind,  light  there  will  be ;  I  say  no  more  at  present,  than  that  there  is 
a  material  amendment  in  his  majesty's  health  ;  and  as  I  hope  for  salvation, 
this  is  the  truth.'  The  propriety,  and  even  decency  of  such  rhapsodies  as 
this,  in  any  political  assembly,  cannot  be  easily  made  apparent,  I  should 
think.  They  were  condemned  and  ridiculed  without  mercy ;  and  such  was 
the  general  impression  to  which  they  gave  rise,  that  Earl  Grey  was  induced 
to  follow  up  tne  threat  to  a  practical  accusation.  The  bill,  appointing  a 
regency,  had  been  agreed  to ;  it  only  remained  that  the  individuals  who  were 
to  form  the  council  should  be  nominated.  When  the  name  of  Lord  Eldon 
was  proposed.  Earl  Grey  rose,  and  said,  that  nothing  should  make  him  con- 
sent to  the  appointment.  ^  I  arraign,'  said  he,  *  the  noble  lord  of  an  offence 
little  short  of  high-treason ;  neither  his  agitations,  nor  his  fears,  nor  his  rank, 
shall  deter  me  from  accusing  him.  AVhat  is  the  punishment  due  to  him 
who,  in  the  full  conviction  that  his  sovereign  is  incompetent  to  act,  and  know- 
ing him  to  be  under  personal  restnunt;  should  come  here  and  tell  us  that 
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punishment  of  hanging.  But  surely  some  allowances  may  be  made 
for  that  man's  disposition  to  deal  rigorously  with  his  fellow  creature's 
necks,  who  put  hlack  patches  on  barrister's  wigs  in  long  vacation. 
We  should  ever  hear  this  grand  set-off  in  mind  when  considering  the 
omissions  chargeable  against  the  Lord  Eldon.  So  enlightened  as 
tliis  little  great  man  was  on  the  subject  of  making  scrjeants  in  long 
vacation,  it  is  yet,  as  the  author  of  his  vexatious  life  remarks, 

"  Almost  painful  to  observe  to  what  straits  he  was  reduced,  when  forced  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  uniform  opposition  to  the  melioration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  He  clung  co  the  old  system  with  an  obstinacy  that  only  wanted  a 
good  cause  to  become  heroism.  Vehement  eloquence  carried  all  the  out- 
works of  his  garrison  a  dozen  times  over ;  he  starved  longer  than  any  hunnan 
being  could  upon  a  stint  of  argument  and  reason  ;  and  though  the  roof  of 
the  venerable  fabric  was  tumbled  about  his  ears,  still  he  would  not  hear  of 
any  terms.  AVhen  the  bill  for  removing  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  stealing  from  a  shop  uiider  the  value  of  five  shillings,  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  been  six  times  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  first 
presented  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
clared against  it.  '  You  have  already  committed  enough  of  mischief  by  the 
48th  of  Geo.  III. ;  for  Gcd's  sake  take  care  what  you  do !  The  prosecutiong 
are  now  twenty  to  one  as  coini)ared  with  what  they  were  under  the  old  state 
of  the  law :  here  is  a  bounty  given  to  crime,  and  crime  accordingly  in- 
creases." Thus  the  bill  was  resisted,  a  measure  of  great  and  salutary  effi- 
cacy postponed  for  many  years ;  and  all  because  there  was  a  gentleman  on 
the  woolsack  who  would  not  see  that  it  was  the  number  of  prosecutionfi 
and  not  of  crimes  that  increased ;  for  where  one  man  could  be  got  who  would 
demand  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  felonious  abstraction  of  five  ahillinei' 
worth  of  property  from  his  shop,  twenty  men  were  found  to  call  for  the 
lesser  punishment  of  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  the  same  offence. 
Twist  nis  words  as  you  please;  survey  them  even  through  the  partial  prism 
of  his  own  explanations,  and  you  discover  only  one  principle — that  every 
offence  ought  to  be  visited  with  death.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Frame-work 
Knitters'  Bill,  on  the  27th  of  Feb.  ISI'2,  ever  memorable  for  having  been  the 
theme  of  an  ardent  burst  of  eloquence  from  Lord  Byron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor deliberately  declared  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  a  salutary 
terror  on  the  minds  of  offenders.  But  it  has  not  remained  for  me  to  draw 
this  conclusion,  and  cast  it  in  the  face  of  Lord  Eldon.  The  accusation 
stands  recorded  against  him  ujion  fur  higher  authority.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
1813,  the  bill  which  has  just  been  allacled  to,  for  alterinp;  the  state  of  the 
law  respecting  the  offence  of  stealing  in  shops,  was  pressed  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  degree  of  force  which  no  reason,  at  all  events,  could  resist. 
A  small  section,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the  debate  which 
arose  upon  that  bill,  will  accomplish  the  object  I  have  in  view,  far  better 
than  the  most  elaborate  description  of  that  celebrated  scene: — 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor^  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened  speech,  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  their  lordships,  whether  it  was  an  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment to  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  when  he  knew 
that,  instead  of  being  hanged  if  he  committed  it,  he  could,  at  the  most,  he 
only  transported. 

'*  Loj'd  GrenviUe  boldly  and  pointedly  declared,  that  if  the  argument  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  of  any  avail,  it  would  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  at  once  the  law  of  Draco  for  every  offbnce> 
however  trifling. 

"  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor, — '  I  must  interrupt  the  noble  lord,  to  assure  him  that 
I  never  made  the  assertion,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  fit  for  every 
offence.* 

"  Lord  GrenviUe, — ^  I  do  not  impute  any  such  assertion  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.    I  only  maintain,  that  if  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  argument 
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"  In  the  year  1806  a  gentleman  named  Garthshore,  who  was  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  hecame  insane,  when  a  commission  of  lunacy  was 
sued  out.  He  died  the  same  year,  and  as  his  property  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  an  amicahle  suit  was  instituted,  having  for  its 
object  to  ascertain  what  claims  existed  against  that  property,  in  order  to 
their  being  satisfied,  and  the  residue  paid  over  to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
it.  A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Husbands,  appears  before  the  Master  in 
Chancery  with  a  claim.  While  this  claim  is  undergoing  inquiry,  Mr.  Husbands 
dies,  and  it  is  taken  up  and  pressed  by  his  widow.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
1810,  the  master  makes  his  report  that  the  sum  of  2,041/.  18^.  Sd.  is  due  to 
Mrs.  Husbands.  But  Garthshore's  friends  contest  the  grounds  of  the  demand, 
and  the  Chancellor  at  last  sends  the  report  back  to  the  master  to  revise  it. 
This  report,  so  sent  back,  remains  in  the  master's  office  twa  years  and  four 
months,  when  he  returns  the  report,  stating  that  he  was  right  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  that  the  sum  now  due  is  2,217/.  8*.  8^.  This  second  report  is 
then  discussed  at  the  greatest  length  in  the  court,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  Chancellor  declared  that  he  would  give  judgment  in  a  few  days. 
So  far  his  lordship  cannot  be  charged  with  any  part  of  the  delay,  although 
full  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  claim  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Husbands.  We 
are  consequently  arrived  at  the  year  1816,  and  it  was  in  the  November  of  that 
year  that  the  Chancellor  promised  his  judgment  in  a  few  days.  The  few 
days  passed  away,  and  many  more  to  the  back  of  them,  and  no  judgment 
appeared.  The  gentleman  who  came  in  for  Garthshore's  property  now  dies ; 
but  by  his  will  he  set  apart  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  this  claim,  in  case  the 
Chancellor  should  give  a  decree  against  him.  Two  years  before  this,  the  poor 
widow,  who  had  been  absolutely  bowed  down  to  earth  by  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment, fell  a  victim  to  her  sufferings,  leaving  two  children,  now  orphans, 
with  no  other  legacy  than  their  right  to  upwards  of  2000/.  The  year  sixteen 
concludes,  the  year  seventeen  passes  over,  the  year  eighteen  follows  it,  and 
nineteen  and  one-half  of  twenty  are  gone,  and,  alas T  no  judgment  can  be 
wrung  from  the  inexorable  Chancellor.  The  wretched  orphans  meantime 
are  living  on  the  charity  of  the  solicitor  in  the  cause  ;  and  he,  worthy  man, 
having  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  engross  the  fruits  of  his  earnings,  now, 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  delay,  is  forced  to  the  hard  measure  of  sending 
the  poor  orphans  to  the  workhouse.  In  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Leake,  who 
was  the  solicitor  opposed  to  the  claims,  feeling  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  closed  one  way  or  another,  proceeds  to  the  hazardous  step  of  addressing  a 
private  note  to  the  Chancellor.  The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  note. 
'  Erskine  v.  Garthshore. — The  solicitor  for  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
in  the  cause,  is  desired  on  their  behalf  humbly  to  entreat  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's judgment  in  the  above  cause.  The  subject  matter  in  question  came 
on  to  be  heard  before  his  lordship  in  the  shape  of  exceptions  to  the  master^s 
report  on  the  20th  and  22d  November,  1816. — ^^d  May,  1820.' — In  two  or 
three  days  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  pleased  to  return  tne  following  answer : 
'  In  the  cause  of  Erskine  v.  Garthshore  the  papers  were,  long  ago,  taken  from 
my  table.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Hand  to  make  due  inquiry  for  them,  and 
understanding  from  your  note  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
that  cause  was  arranged,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  papers  I  will  dispose  of  it. 
Your's,  with  much  respect,  Eldon.*  This  is  all  the  system,  not  the  man. 
We  have  now  got  as  far  as  the  year  1820;  we  have  seen  all  the  original  par- 
ties go  to  their  graves,  and  we  have  seen  the  two  orphan  claimants  put  into 
the  workhouse,  after  having  been  supported  upon  cnarity  for  several  years. 
What  is  the  next  fact  that  we  have  to  contemplate.''  Mr.  Leake  shall  state 
it.  '  I  have  only  to  add,'  he  says,  '  that  notwithstanding  the  promise  con- 
tained in  his  lordship's  note,  the  cause  still  stands  for  judgment  in  his  lord- 
ship's paper,  and  is  still  undisposed  of ! '  The  day  when  this  was  asserted 
upon  oath  was  the  3d  of  August,  1825,  more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of 
Lord  Eldon's  promissory  note.  Mr.  Leake  concludes  by  sa3dng,  that  he 
believes  the  orphans  died  in  the  workhouse — ^peace  be  to  them." — ^pp.  79—82. 
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^   Superstitioiisly  attached  as  Lord  Eldon  was  to  antiquity,  he  was 
yet  the  first  Chancellor  who  ever  departed  from  old  usage,  in  respect 
of  the  state  of  his  office,  which  he  dropped  hecausc,  as  we  belieye,  it 
cost  money.     We  only  remark  upon  this  circumstance  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.     He  could  understand  the  principles  of  utility 
when  they  bore  upon  his  own  purse  ;  and  never  had  a  doubt  when  his 
self-love  was  moved,  his  passions  touched.     None  of  his  weaknesses, 
foibles,  or  imperfections,  call  them  what  you  may,  ever  stood  in  his 
own  way — between  him  and  his  profit,  or  between  him  and  his  resent- 
ment,    lie  never  doubted  the  demerit  of  an  antagonist  for  a  moment, 
or  suffered  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  cost  him  a  state  coach, 
with  an  additional  pair  of  horses  ;  no,  nor  even  a  ratafia  cake  and  a 
glass  of  wine.     We  quote  a  passage  touching  on  this  subject,  and 
ending  with  a  very  sound  remark  : — 

'^  With  the  private  life  of  Lord  Eldon  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  bear  on  the  public  character  of  the  functionary. 
The  chancellorship  is  a  very  dignified  office,  and  from  time  immemorial,  up 
to  the  era  of  Lord  Eldon's  elevation,  it  was  usually  sustained  with  a  degree 
of  splendour  which  would  surprise  the  modem  generation.  I  inquire  not 
into  motives,  but  facts  are  fair  game ;  and  whether  it  be  mere  scandal  or 
truth,  the  story  goes,  that  once  upon  a  time  Lady  Eldon  fell  ill,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  indisposed  on  the  first  day  of  a  certain  term.  It  became  necessary 
that  the  Chancellor's  breakfast  to  the  judges  should  be  held  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall ;  and  the  benchers  of  that  ancient  society  were  all  so  much  pleased 
with  the  condescension  of  the  Chancellor,  that  they  insisted  upon  paying  the 
expense.  The  point  was  ruled :  Lord  Eldon  depart  indeed  from  a  precedent? 
the  very  matting  of  the  hall  would  mutiny  against  him — the  Cnanc^Ior's 
breakfasts  were,  ever  afterwards,  until  the  famous  resignation,  celebrated 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  reverend  society  of  that  place. 

"  It  is  very  proper  that  a  judge  should  lead  a  life  of  dignified  retirement — 
the  due  admiration  of  justice  requires  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not 
even  justifiable,  for  a  man  in  a  judicial  ofiice  so  wholly  to  estrange  himself 
from  society  as  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  what  passes  m  it,  to  be  a  perfect 
stranger  to  its  prevailing  sense,  to  the  alterations  of  habits  and  manners 
which  it  experiences.  No  doubt  can  bo  entertained  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  carrying  the  principle  of  non-interconrse  with  the  world  too  far, 
that  Lord  Eldon  was  so  long  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  altering  the  policy 
of  our  laws  and  institutions.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
institutions  of  other  countries,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  the  rapid  improve- 
ments that  were  going  forward  in  his  own.  His  studies  in  modern  literature 
were  confined  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  the  report  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery." — ^pp.  83,  84. 

Lord  Eldon's  manners  are  universally  confessed  to  have  befen  ex- 
tremely winning ;  but  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  him  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  with  an  obvious  desire  to  propitiate  every  human  being, 
was  combined  an  indecent  proneness  to  censure  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  of  some  consequence  to  him,  and  whose  fair  repute  could 
not  be  lightly  shaken  without  greatly  prejudicing  the  administration  of 
justice. 

"  It  was  an  anomaly  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  best  knew  his  lordship,  that 
one  so  courteous  to  persons,  one  who  had  so  many  faults  of  his  own  to  correct, 
should  exercise  the  function  of  critic  upon  the  failings  of  others  with  so  much 
severity.  He  never  made  a  public  allusion  to  Sir  J.  Leach  without  a  sneer 
or  an  aspersion ;  and  indeed  it  was  well  known  to  all  lawyers,  that  appeals 
front  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  to  that  of  the  Chancellor,  were  inordinately 
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numerous,  encouraged  by  the  notorious  tendency  of  his  lordship  to^  shake> 
and,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  overturn  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
Court,  —pp.  90,  91. 

We  remember  that  some  few  months  ago  the  Morning  Chronicle 
quoted,  as  something  very  commendable,  a  sneer  uttered  by  his  lordship 
on  some  Scotch  judges,  in  an  appeal  case  ;  insinuating  that  they  might 
have  decided  in  favour  of  a  certain  gentleman's  claim  to  an  estate, 
because  they  received  hospitality  under  the  roof  in  dispute,  or  an 
imputation  to  that  eflfect.  On  recollection,  we  think  that  the  unbe- 
coming insinuation  was  conveyed  in  a  question — Did  their  lordships 
receive  hospitality  in  the  defendant's  house,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
neighbouring  town  ? 

Here  we  must  stop,  recommending  the  political  and  official  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon  to  our  readers,  as  a  memoir  containing  much  shrewd  and 
sound  observation,  and  presenting  the  salient  points  of  the  subject 
character  with  considerable  skill. 


THOMPSON'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa,  by  George  Thompson,  Esq.  eight  years 
a  resident  at  the  Cape.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Cape  Colony  ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Progress  of  British  Emigrants.  Second  Edition.  London. 
Colbum.  1827.  2  vols. 

The  travels  of  this  enterprising  gentleman  cdnsist  of  two  distinct 
journeys ;  the  first  lies  to  the  east  of  the  colony  and  the  north ;  the 
second,  to  the  west  and  the  north:  each  approaching  and  partly 
taversing,  the  course  of  the  Great  Orange,  or  Gariep  River ;  which, 
running  from  cast  to  west,  more  than  includes  within  its  grasp  the 
entire  boundaries  of  the  settlement.  Both  these  tours  abound  in 
incidents  of  a  novel  and  singular  kind ;  they  lie  through  a  country 
of  very  remarkable  features  ;  and  the  details  throw  much  light  upon 
the  morals  and  mode  of  life  of  many  classes  of  men,  in  all  degrees  of 
civilization,  and  the  absence  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  two  divisions, 
wliich  contain  the  active  proceedings  of  Mr.  Thompson,  there  is  a 
third,  consisting  of  speculations  and  observations  of  a  general  kind, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  interests,  value,  and  resources  of  the  colony; 
and  especially  concerning  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  British 
emigrants. 

y/e  shall  follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  both  his  very  interesting  journeys, 
not  certainly  step  by  step,  but  just  close  enough  to  catch  the  more 
remarkable  of  his  adventures,  or  pick  up  the  most  striking  of  his 
observations. 

On  the  20th  April,  1823,  Mr.  Thompson  departed  from  Cape  Town, 
on  an  expedition  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the  eastern  districts, 
in  a  commercial  view;  and  partly  to  satisfy  the  impulse  of  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  respecting  regions  hitherto  imperfectly  known. 
Compared  with  former  travellers,  his  equipments  were  by  no  means  im- 
posing ;  instead  of  the  formidable  apparatus  of  Sparrman  and  Burchcll, 
Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  little  more  than 
he  could  cram  into  the  eight  pockets  of  his  shooting-jacket.  It  is  true 
that  this  shooting-jacket  weighed^  when  packed  upon  the  tl-aveller's 
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back,  *25lbs.  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  inventory  of  each  pocket, 
was  in  itself  a  practical  refutation  of  the  popular  line,  that  **  man 
wants  but  little  here  below."  This  marvellous  jacket  contained  a 
couple  of  maps — this  was  the  geographical  pocket ;  four  volumes  of 
poetry — here  was  the  library ;  eau  de  Cologne  and  other  medicines—- 
this  was  the  medicine  chest ;  the  memorandum  pocket- — those  immortal 
tablets  on  which  this  very  journey  was  inscribed  by  twelve  bad  pencils, 
also  in  the  pocket,togethcr  with  three  pocket-knives ;  a  tiudcr-hox,aro21 
of  twine,  and  all  that  may  be  understood  under  an  4*^.  were  stuffed  into 
another — a  compass,  a  thermometer,  and  a  burning-glass,  with  doubt- 
less a  complete  collection  of  mathematical  instruments,  amply  occupied 
another:  we  are  not  particularly  informed  as  to  the  precise  furniture 
of  the  other  pockets ;  but  this  specimen  may  serve  to  show,  that  every 
portion  of  space,  however  small,  would  be  turned  to  account.  Besides 
this  all-capacious  shooting -jacket,  Mr.  Thompson  took  with  him  a 
small  portmanteau,  a  riile,  a  great-coat,  and  a  saddle;  a  large 
straw  hat  for  hot  weather,  and  a  seal-skin  cap  for  cold  weather,  which, 
when  not  wanted,  was,  wonderful  to  relate,  stuffed  into  one  of  the 
bottomless  side-pockets ;  the  hat,  while  the  cap  was  in  service,  was 
*  tied  to  the  traveller's  back — for  ornament  we  suppose — for  who  can 
doubt  that  there  was  space  in  one  of  the  side-pockets  ? 

Mr.  Thom])Son  proceeded,  for  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
to  Elbcs  Kraal,  in  the  district  of  Swellendam,  in  company  with  an 
African  landholder,  who  drove  him  in  his  horse  waggon.  From  thence 
he  started  with  two  hired  horses,  and  a  Hottentot  guide ;  and  after 
fording  some  dangerous  streams,  arrived  at  George,  on  his  way  to  the 
Knysna.  From  this  place  he  travelled  through  a  romantic  country, 
and  passed  the  precise  spot  where  Vaillant  pitched  his  tent,  and 
penned  those  romantic  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  invented  those 
delightful  elephant  hunts,  which,  had  they  been  true,  would  have  put 
the  French  traveller  at  the  head  of  all  Nimrods  instead  of  all  novelists. 
Some  elephants,  in  spite  of  Vaillant's  feats,  still  remain,  and  huffalos 
yet  abound.  That  the  scenery  of  Auteniqualand,  for  so  the  country 
was  formerly  called,  was  not  entirely  indebted  to  the  charming  imagi- 
nation of  Vaillant,  we  may  judge  from  even  the  calmer  and  more 
veracious  traveller  whose  course  we  are  accompanying.  He  even 
speaks  of  lofty  rugged  mountains  crested  with  clouds — of  majestic 
forests,  dark,  hoary,  and  ancient  looking — of  ideas  of  wilaness, 
vastness,  and  solitary  seclusion,  almost  oppressive  to  the  heart. 

The  forests  supply  Cape  Town,  the  timber  being  carried  by  sea 
from  Plettenberg's  Bay,  and  after  that  by  land,  far  into  the  intenor, 
even  across  the  Great  Karroo,  or  desert. 

Passing  Vaillant's  camp,  the  traveller  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  ravine,  called  Kayman's-gat  (crocodile's  hole).  This 
name  is  probably  derivedffrom  the  visits  of  a  kind  of  pseudo-crocodile, 
an  amphibious  lizard,  which  grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  six  feet, 
but  is  quite  innoxious.  The  banks  on  either  side  descend  with  an 
abruptness  almost  perpendicular  for  fully  three  hundred  feet:  its  grim 
precipitous  sides  are  shaded  with  gloomy  woods,  and  with  its  black 
Stygian  waters  winding  below,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Mr.  Thompson's  mind.  This  picturesque  country  lies  by  the  shore, 
the  sea  occasionally  bursts  on  the  view^  and  its  backwater  compelled 
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the  traveller  to  keep  near  the  mountains.  While  crossing  one  of  th^ 
most  precipitous  of  the  ravines  with  which  this  country  abounds,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  shower  of  rain,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  shelter.  The  author  and  his  black  guide  luckily 
hit  upon  the  retreat  of  all  others  the  most  desirable  for  passing  an 
evening  in  these  regions  of  nature — a  neat  little  house,  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Tunbridge,  a  collector  of  specimens  of  natural  history .  HerCj 
in  the  heart  of  these  mighty  woods,  in  a  retirement  worthy  of  Waterton 
himself,  dwells  Mr.  Tunbridge,  a  true  naturalist,  a  stuffer  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  much-prized  golden  cuckoo,  and  the  shooter  of  the  great  black 
eagle  of  tlie  Cape.  This  worthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  treated  our 
traveller  with  much  hospitality,  and  he  passed  a  pleasant  evening  with 
them,  conversing  about  the  productions  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Mr.  Tunbridge  had  gone  out  to  the  Cape'in  the  suite  of  Lord  Caledon^ 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lordship's  administration,  had  betaken 
himself,  with  his  wife — another  Eve — to  this  paradise,  far  removed 
from  the  haunts  of  man.  The  elephant  track  leads  up  to  the  cottage 
door ;  the  brilliant  birds  of  Africa  sparkle  about  the  trees  that  over- 
shadow their  retreat;  troops  of  monkeys  gambole  before  their  doors: 
rising  before  the  sun,  the  naturalist,  gun  in  hand,  brushes  through  the 
golden  vapour  of  the  morning,  to  kill  his  game,  to  gather  his  specimens, 
or  to  watch  the  haunts,  or  the  ways  and  the  varieties,  of  the  animated 
kingdom  of  nature.  Mr.  Thompson  lets  nothing  detain  him  ;  he  stays 
only  one  night  with  the  naturalist,  to  dry  his  jacket  of  pockets,  and 
then  after  one  cup  of  coflfee,  in  the  morning  resumes  his  journey.  After 
many  difficulties,  and  after  passing  through  much  magnificent  scenery, 
he  arrives  at  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  the  settlement  of  the  British 
emigrants.  Proceeding  through  Uitenhage,  Bethelsdorp,  and  Salem, 
to  Theopolis,  (significant  names,)  Mr.  Thompson  arrives  at  the  beau- 
tiful location  of  Mr.  Thornhill.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he 
passes  the  spot  where  the  Grosvenor  f ndiaman  was  wrecked ;  and  the 
change  which  the  progress  of  civilization  and  emigration  has  made 
in  this  quarter,  suggests  some  very  natural  and  well  expressed 
reflections: — 

"  As  I  travelled  along  through  this  rich  and  smiling  scene,  now  enlivened 
by  the  dwellings  and  improvements  of  civilized  man^  and  saw  the  flocks  of 
sheep  pasturing  on  the  soft  green  hills,  while  the  foaming  surge  broke  along 
the  beach  on  my  right  hand,  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the  fate  of 
the  Grosvenor's  shipwrecked  crew,  who  traversed  this  beautiful  country  in 
other  times  and  far  different  circumstances.  It  was  not  far  from  this  very  spot 
that  the  poor  boy^  Law,  after  surmounting  incredible  hardships,  lay  down  to- 
sleep  upon  a  rock,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  At  that  time  the  boun-i 
dary  of  the  Colony  extended  only  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  wretched  wanderers 
had  still  innumerable  toils  and  perils  to  endure  before  they  could  reach  the. 
residence  of  Christians — and  but  few  survived  indeed  to  reach  them.  A 
skeleton,  which  was  lately  found  by  my  friend  Mr.  Thornhill,  in  one  of  the 
sand-banks,  a  few  miles  farther  to  tne  eastward,  in  a  sitting  posture,  may  not 
improbably  be  the  remains  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  wanderers;  for  many 
instances  are  related,  in  the  journal  of  the  survivors,  of  individuals  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  sitting  down  to  rise  no  more;  and  a  corpse  left  in 
such  a  situation  would  be  covered  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand  in  a  few 
hours,  if  the  wind  happened  to  blow  strong  from  the  south-east. 

'*  This  coast  has  been  rendered  but  too  remarkable  by  many  other  disastrous 
shipwrecks.    Many  years  ago  the  Doddington  Indiaman,  a  fine  large  vessel, 
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bftYing  Struck  upon  a  rock  near  Algoa  Bay>  was  totally  wreeked«  and  all  a 
board  perished.  In  February,  1796^  a  vessel  from  India^  under  GenoflK 
Colours,  was  wrecked  between  the  Bushman  and  Sunday  riverB.  The  boon 
flocked  from  all  sides  to  plunder ;  and  one  person,  who  alone  attempted  t0 
issist  the  unfortunate  crew,  was,  on  this  account,  as  it  is  eaid,  murdered  hj 
bis  barbarous  countrymen.  Ver^  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Caiftr 
<  savages/  when  the  American  ship  Hercules  was  stranded  in  1797,  betwMtt 
the  Fish  Biver  and  the  Keiskamma.  They  treated  the  crew  with  dw 
Utmost  kindness  and  hospitality^  and  conducted  them  safely  into  the  Colony.'' 
^p.  18,  19. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Thomhill,  Mr  Thompson  made  a  visit  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  This  river  partakes  of  the  general  eba- 
racteristic  of  all  South  African  streams ;  navigation  is  wholly  prevented 
by  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  against  which  the  surf  breaks  with  violenee. 
Within  the  bar,  the  mouth  of  the  river  opens  out  into  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  country,  and  is 
^ide  and  deep  enough  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet 
Gould  the  removal  of  this  bar  be  permanently  effected,  the  prospect 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  of  the  British  settlers,  would  be  marvel- 
lously changed. 

The  traveller  next  reached*  Bathurst,  a  village  founded  by  Sir 
Bnfane  Donkin,  and  designed  by  him  as  the  seat  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
English  settlement.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  on  his  return,  undid  Sir 
Bufane's  work,  and  re-established  the  government  at  Graham^s  town, 
a  place,  in  comparison, so  disadvantageously  situated,  that  it  is  difBcnlt 
to  believe  that  the  governor  was  actuated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
suitableness  of  the  spots.  At  Bathurst,  a  drostdy,  or  government-boose, 
having  been  built,  and  other  indications  of  the  residency  of  the 
magistracy  there  having  been  made,  the  parties  who  .were  indaced 
to  settle  there,  are,  of  course,  loud  in  their  complaints. 

Leaving  this  deserted  drostdy,  Mr.  Thompson  reached  the  residence 
of  a  settler,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ^^  Philosopher  Bennett/' 
This  person's  claim  to  the  honours  of  philosophy  seem  much  better 
founded  than  usual.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  indefatigable  industry. 
In  his  garden,  the  old  gentleman,  by  means  of  his  own  labour,  had 
produced  a  profusion  of  vegetables  of  almost  every  sort  fit  for  the 
table,  and  had  planted  a  vineyard,  which  looked  thriving  and  beautiful. 
It  was  Philosopher  Bennett's  opinion,  that  in  spite  of  the  blight  in  the 
corn,  all  the  settlers  who  deserved  it,  would  be  successful.  Perhaps 
this  condition  might  limit  the  number  of  the  prosperous  to  the 
philosopher  himself.  Subsequent  to  Mr.  Thompson's  visit,  the  dreadful 
hurricane  took  place,  which  caused  such  calamities  in  this  quarter* 
Among  other  misfortunes,  the  philosopher's  labours  were  swept  away, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  his  beautiful  garden  and  vineyard  remained. 
That  which  a  philosopher  should  do  on  such  an  occasion,  philosopher 
Bennett  did — he  replanted  them  with  success  in  a  safer  situation. 

Mr.  Thompson  found  Graham's  Town  increased  from  eighty  houses, 
at  the  time  of  a  former  visit,  (in  1821,)  to  three  hundred,  then  May  17, 
1822.  The  drostdy-house,  barracks,  and  prison  were  erecting.  Hence 
our  traveller  proceeded  northward,  along  the  course  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  which  runs  through  a  bleak  and  dreary  country,  the  retreat  of 
antelopes,  and  troops  of  wild  dogs  and  wolves.  Mr.  Thompson's  first 
stage  was  at  the  hoose  of  a  boor^  one  Mynheer  Espagh,  a  veld-comet^ 
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or  petty  magistrate.  Herd  the  travellef  amused  himself  with  wateUng 
the  boor,  emploj^ed  in  the  primitive  occupation  of  folding  his  herds 
and  flocks,  attended  by  his  wife,  children,  slaves,  and  Hottentots :  and 
at  night  he  slept  in  an  outer  apartment,  the  sitting'^room  of  the  house, 
which  was  without  a  door,  and  into  and  out  of  which  a  number  of  large 
dogs  were  running  continually  all  night  making  a  dreadful  clamour. 
These  were  the  protectors  of  the  flocks  from  the  roaming  Caffers,  and 
the  beasts  of  prey,  who,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  stranger,  were 
led  constantly  to  see  that  all  was  right  A  lion,  a  few  days  before, 
had  killed  two  horses  near  the  house,  and  had  bit  the  head  of  one 
completely  off.  Espagh  had  lost  fourteen  horses,  besides  other  cattle, 
&c.  within  the  last  two  years.  Before  day-light  our  traveller  started 
again,  and  when  the  sun  rose  found  himself  winding  through  thorny 
jungles  on  the  river  bank,  and  surrounded  by  quaghas,  ostriches, 
spriug-boks,  and  other  wild  animals:  and  soon  after  he  came  upon  a 
pack  of  jackals,  not  less  than  thirty  in  number,  who  scampered  off 
very  nimbly  into  the  bushes. 

It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Vaillant  resided  among  the  Gonaqua 
Hottentots,  and  romanced  about  the  pretty  Nerina.  This  tribe  is 
now,  like  many  other  Hottentot  clans  mentioned  by  the  earlier 
travellers,  extinct.  Mr.  Thompson  passed  an  old  herdsman,  tending 
his  master's  flocks,  who  looked  like  the  last  of  his  race.  He  was  not 
a  Gonaqna,  but  he  well  remembered  the  days,  he  said,  when  that  tribe 
and  his  own  were  the  roasters  of  the  country,  and  pastured  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  hunted  the  buft'alo  and  the  eland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fish  River.  A  ride  of  about  three  hours  farther  brought  the  traveller 
to  Somerset  Farm,  an  extensive  government  establishment,  being  rather 
a  commissariat  depot  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier, than 
a  farm.     Mr.  Thompson  thus  speaks  of  its  situation  :— 

'^  The  farm-house  and  offices  are  delightfully  situated  close  to  the  foot  Of 
the  ihountain,  which  rises  steep  behind  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  ^t, 
most  picturesquely  diversified  with  hanging  woods,  rocks,  and  waterfkllt; 
and  seemingly  supported  at  regular  intervals,  like  the  wall  of  a  gothio 
cathedral,  witn  narrow  sloping  buttresses  covered  with  a  smooth  turf  of  the 
liveliest  verdure.  The  garden  is  watered  by  a  little  brook,  and  cbntaim  a 
few  fine  orange  trees,  ^nd  a  variety  of  other  fruits.  These  trees  are  Some  of 
them  of  considerable  age,  having  been  planted  by  the  boors  who  first  oOcupted 
this  fine  country  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  this  twy  spot, 
or  at  a  farm  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  then  occupied  by  a  famUy  of  the  Bame 
of  Prinsloe,  that  the  Swedish  traveller  ^rrman  resided  some  time  in  1776 ; 
the  banks  of  the  Fish  River  in  Agter-Bniintjes-Hoogte  h^a%  the  farthest 
limit  attained  either  by  Sparrman  or  Vaillant.  A  descendant  trf  l^taxtman  s 
host,  who  occupied  the  farm  adjwning  to  this,  was  the  p«lncipal  leader  of 
the  rebels  in  1815,  and  was  one  of  the  five  individuals  eitecirted  in  oooaequence 
of  that  foolish  and  criminal  insurrection." — p,  31,  32. 

Passing  over  a  considerable  space  of  country,  we  find  our  tra- 
veller at  Cradock  where  the  deputy  landdrost.  Captain  Harding, 
entertains  our  author  with  his  campaigns  against  the  Calfers.  He 
had  been  in  Egypt  with  Abercromby;  in  Spain  with  Sir  John 
Moore ;  at  Walcheren,  in  Sicily,  Malta,  &c.;  but  had  never  seen  a 
more  spirited  little  nation  than  at  Graham's  Towb,  about  three 
years    before,    when  ten  thousand   CaiS^rs  staxmed  the  tewn  and 
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barracks,  which  had  only  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  ta 
defend  them. 

The  Cradock  district,  though  generally  of  a  dry  and  desert  aspect, 
is  rich  in  sheep  and  cattle.     The  farms  here,  and  indeed  thronghont 
all  the  frontier  district,  except  Albany,  are  of  the  average  extent  of 
six  thousand  acres — this  immense  extent  only  being  considered  a  fuU 
place.     They  are,  however,  mere  cattle  farms  ;  neither  the  nature  of 
the  land,  nor  the  scanty  supply  of  water,  will  permit  culture.     By  the 
aid  of  a  copious  spring,  Captain  Harding  had  cultivated  a  large  field 
of  corn  land,  and  also  a  well  stocked  garden  and  meadow.     This  farm, 
called  ^'  Three  Fountains,"  had  belonged  to  a  boor,  who  had  left 
behind  him  a  memorable  monument  of  his  residence,  in  a  prodigioos 
dunghill,  just  in  front  of  the  house.     The  manure  had  accumulated 
into  a  solid  mountain,  which  Captain  Harding  for  several  years  had 
been  exerting  himself  to  reduce,  though  but  with  little  apparent  effect, 
by  cutting  it  out  in  square  pieces,  like  peat,  and  erecting  out  of  this 
material  extensive  enclosures  and  farm-yards.     Besides  this  gigantic 
deposit,  we  hear  of  several  other  such  heaps  in  the  coarse  of  the 
volume,  which  are  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  setting  them  on  fire.     One 
dunghill  took  seven  years  to  consume.     Mr,  Thompson  passed  by  one 
on  fire,  which  had  already  burned  nine  months. 

Mr.  Thompson's  route  now  lay  to  the  south-west,  turning  back 
somewhat  over  part  of  the  mountains  of  Sneeuwbcrg,  towards  Graaff-* 
Reinet.  This  place  is  wonderfully  improved  since  the  time  that  it 
was  visited  by  Barrow  ;  when  it  consisted  merely  of  a  few  miserable 
straw  huts.  It  now  contains  three  hundred  houses,  almost  all  of  which 
are  neat  and  commodious  brick  edifices — many  are  elegant.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  souls.  Mr. 
Thompson's  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  landdrost.  Captain  Stock- 
enstrom,  deserves  to  be  spread ; — 

*'  The  town  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and  embellishment  to  Captain 
Stockenstrom,  who,  though  an  African  born,  and  educated  entirely  in  the 
colony,  has  been  long  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  enter- 
prising, and  public-spirited  magistrates  which  the  Cape  settlement  has  ever 
possessed ;  and  his  district,  though  far  the  most  extensive,  and  the  wildest  in 
oouth  Africa,  is  administered  on  a  system  at  once  mild  and  efficient ;  so  that 
I  found  every  where  and  among  all  classes  his  character  respected  and  beloved. 
At  Graaff-Ileinet  he  had  just  established  an  agricultural  society,  to  promote 
emulation  and  European  improvements  among  his  countrymen.  On  die 
recent  appointment,  too,  of  an  English  teacher  for  that  district  by  govern- 
ment,^ he  added  six  hundred  rix-doUars  to  his  salary  from  his  own  pocket, 
in  order  to  secure  the  opening  of  a  class  for  the  classics  at  the  t^u^er's 
leisure  hours.  Besides  this,  he  provides  a  salary  of  four  hundred  rix-doUara 
to  encourage  a  day-school  for  females,  just  opened  here  by  the  daughter  of 
an  English  settler :  and  what  seems  to  me  no  less  worthy  of  notice  than  all 
this,  he  has  lodged  his  private  library,  collected  with  much  expense  and 
difficulty,  in  one  of  the  school-rooms,  and  rendered  it  accessible  to  every 
respectable  person  who  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world  may  be  disposed 
to  avail  himself  of  such  a  privilege.  Many  of  these  circumstanpes  I  only 
became  acquainted  with  after  my  departure  from  Graaff- Reinet,  as  Captain 

*  A  teacher  of  respectability  has  lately  been  sent  by  the  home  government  to  evwy 
drostdy,  to  teach  the  English  umgvage  gratis  to  the  inhabitants. 
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Stockenstrom's  house,  where  I  resided,  was  the  last  place  where  I  was  likely 
to  hear  them  spoken  of." — p.  44,  45. 

It  fortunately  happened,  that  at  the  time  our  traveller  arrived  at 
Graaff-Reinet,  the  landdrost  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  surveyors 
to  inspect  some  lands  on  the  frontier:  this  aflForded  Mr.  Thompson  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  crossing  a  cold  and  inhospitable  country  in 
safety  and  tolerable  comfort.  This  is  the  country  of  the  Bushmen, 
and  a  solitary  traveller  runs  considerable  risk  of  being  plundered 
by  these  wretched  savages,  who  are  hunted  and  shot  down  like  game 
by  the  inhabitant  boors.  The  landdrost's  baggage-waggons  started  in 
advance,  and  Mr.  Thompson  followed  with  some  of  the  landdrost's 
officers,  in  a  lighter  vehicle,  drawn  by  eight  fine  horses.  The  landdrost 
himself,  being  detained  by  business,  was  to  follow  on  horseback  next 
morning.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  travellers  began  to 
ascend  the  Sneeuwberg  mountains,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
place  of  a  boor,  called  Muddy  Fountain.  Of  these  farm-houses  Mr. 
Thompson  gives  a  general  description,  which  we  shall  quote : — 

^'  The  farm-houses  in  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  in  most  of  the  colder  districts 
of  the  colony,  are  usually  of  the  following  description : — The  house  resembles 
a  large  barn  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments.  One  of  these  is  the 
kitchen,  which  also  serves  for  the  sitting  and  eating  apartment.  In  the  others 
the  family  sleep ;  while,  in  the  outer  one  already  mentioned,  visitors  and 
travellers  are  accommodated  with  a  rush  mat,  a  feather-bed,  and  a  coverlet 
spread  on  the  clay  floor.  In  this  situation  I  have  often  enjoyed,  after  a 
fatiguing  day's  ride,  the  most  balmy  repose ;  while  a  swarthy  tram  of  slaves 
and  Hottentots  were  moving  round  the  embers  of -the  tire,  wrapped  in  their 
slieepskin  mantles,  and  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  were  trampling  over  my  body. 
The  more  wealthy  and  long  settled  families,  however,  usually  have  tne 
kitchen  separate  from  their  sitting-room.  In  such  houses  curtained  beds,  and 
other  articles  of  decent  furniture,  are  not  unfrequently  foimd ;  but  the  poorer 
classes  are  content  with  a  few  thong-bottomed  chairs  and  stools,  two  or  three 
waggon  chests,  and  a  couple  of  deal  tables.  At  one  of  the  latter  sits  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  with  a  tea-urn  and  a  chafing-dish  before  her,  dealii^ 
out  every  now  and  then  tea-watery  or  coffee,  and  elevating  her  sharp  shrifi 
voice  occasionally  to  keep  the  dilatory  slaves  and  Hottentots  at  their  duty* 
In  this  same  apartment  is  also  invariably  to  be  seen  the  carcase  of  a  sheep 
killed  in  the  morning,  and  hung  up  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress,  to  be  served 
out  frugally  for  the  day's  provision  as  it  may  be  required.  The  houses,  being 
without  any  ceiling,  are  open  to  the  thatch;  and  the  rafters  are  generally 
hung  full  of  the  ears  of  Indian  corn,  leaves  or  rolls  of  tobacco,  slices  of  dried 
meat,  called  bill  tongue,  &c.  The  last  is  a  sort  of  ham  from  the  muscular 
part  of  the  thigh  of  the  ox,  or  the  larger  species  of  antelopes ;  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  on  journeys,  and  is  found  in  the  boor's  houses  in  every 
part  of  the  colony.  It  is  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  and  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter,  or  with  bread  and  the  melted  fat  of  the  sheep's  tail,  which  is  a  common 
substitute  for  butter:  either  way  it  is  no  contemptible  dish  when  one  is  a 
little  hungry,  and  many  a  time  I  have  heartily  enjoyed  it. 

'^  A  traveller,  on  arriving,  if  it  does  not  happen  to  be  meal  time,  is  always 
presented  with  a  cup  of  tea,  without  sugar,  milk,  or  bread;  unless  occasionally, 
when  you  may  be  favoured  with  a  small  piece  of  sugar-candy  out  of  a  tin 
snuff-box,  to  be  kept  in  your  mouth  to  sweeten  the  bitter  beverage  as  it 
passes.  When  their  tea  and  coffee  are  exhausted,  a  succedaneum  is  found  in 
roasted  grain,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Hunt's  radical  coffee,  which,  if  not 
very  palatable,  is  nevertheless  a  refreshment  to  a  thirsty  and  weary  traveller. 
They  never  think  of  asking  you  to  eat  unless  at  meal- time ;  but  then  you  are 
expected  to  draw  in  your  duur^  and  help  yoursdf,  without  invitation,  In  the 
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same  easy  manner  as  one  of  the  family.    The  dishes  consist  for  the  most  gut 

of  mutton  stewed  in  sheep's  tail  fat^  or  boiled  to  rags ;  sometimes  witbnn 
palatable  soup^  and  a  disn  of  boiled  corn>  maize>  or  pumpkin.  Cayenne- 
pepper^  vinegar^  and  few  home-made  pickles^  are  also  usually  produced  to 
relish  the  simple  fare^  which,  served  up  twice  a  day^  formg^  wita  tee-water 
and  the  soopie,  or  dram  of  Cape  branoy^  the  amount  of  their  luxuries,  la 
this  quarter  of  the  colony^  however^  I  found  every  where  excellent  bread; 
and^  upon  the  whole^  the  farmers  of  Bruintjes-Hoogte  and  the  Sneenwbag 
appeared  in  much  more  independent  and  comfortable  drcumstancea  thin 
tnose  along  the  coast." — p.  46 — 48. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  passed  the  lofty  Compass-berg^^  (or  Spit^ 
kop,)  the  highest  point  in  the  colony,  ascertained  by  Colonel  Gordon 
to  be  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  On  the  descent  from  the  heights 
of  Snccuwberg,  while  the  party  had  outspanned  at  midday^  and 
"  were  busy  cooking  a  mutton  chop  for  dinner,"  they  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  two  lions,  passing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
waggons.  Perceiving  the  travellers  from  a  neighbouring^  height,  that 
overlooked  the  encampment,  they  lay  down  and  gazed  at  theoEi  eatiog 
their  dinner,  speculating  perhaps  on  their  own  supper.  The  travellers, 
however,  in  about  an  hour,  proceeded  without  commencing  hostilities, 
and  left  the  lords  of  the  forest  undisturbed.  A  curious  accoant  it 
given  of  a  mode  of  hunting  these  animals  practised  by  the  boors: — 

"  Ten  or  twelve  colonists,  mounted,  and  armed  with  their  large  guns,  go 
out ;  and  having,  with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs  or  Hottentots,  ascertained 
where  the  spoiler  lies,  approach  within  a  moderate  distance,  and  then  aluiit- 
ing,  make  last  the  horses  to  each  other  by  their  bridles  and  halters,  'fhey 
then  advance  to  within  about  thirty  paces,  backing  the  horses  before  them, 
knowing  that  the  lion  will  not  spring  till  within  half  that  distance,  and  being 
aware  from  his  aspect  and  motions  whether  he  is  likely  to  anticipate  their 
attack.  As  they  advance,  the  lion  at  first  surveys  them  calmly,  ana  wags  his' 
tail  as  if  in  a  pleased  or  playful  humour ;  but  when  they  approach  nearer,  he 
b^ins  to  growl,  and  draws  his  hind  parts  under  his  breast  till  almost  nothing 
of  nim  is  seen  except  his  bushy  bristling  mane,  and  his  eyes  of  livii^  flie 
gleaming  fiercely  from  the  midst  of  it.  He  is  now  fully  enraged,  ana  only 
measuring  his  distance,  in  act  to  spring  upon  his  audacious  assailants.  This 
is  the  critical  moment,  and  the  signal  is  given  for  half  the  party  to  fire.  If 
they  are  not  successfid  in  killing  him  at  the  first  volley,  he  sprinspB  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  horses.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  pour  in  tneir  fire 
upon  him,  which  seldom  fails  to  finish  his  career,  though,  perhaps,  with  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  horses ;  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  some  even 
of  the  huntsmen  are  destroyed  in  these  dangerous  encounters." — ^p.  52,  63. 

Proceeding  along  the  plains,  the  travellers  discerned  thousands  of 
antelopes,  quaghas,  and  gnoos.  Hundreds  of  the  last  fantastic  animal, 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Baron  Lichtcnstein  and  BurchelU 
would  play  about  them  in  troops,  and  then  joining  a  herd  of  quaghas 
(wild  ass,)  all  would  bound  off  belter  skelter  across  the  plains,  throw- 
ing up  clouds  of  dust  from  the  arid  soil.  This  country  is  sterile  and 
desolate  to  the  last  degree ;  since  leaving  Graa£f-Reinet,Mr.  Thompson 
had  not  observed  a  tree  or  bush. 

At  the  close  of  a  journey  of  about  forty  miles  on  this  day  (June  I,) 
the  travellers  arrived  at  a  deserted  farm-house,  the  family  having  gone 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  plain.  They,  however,  broke  into  the  house 
without  ceremony,  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night.  Here  they 
found  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  dacha,  a  species  of  hemp,  hung  npoa 
the  rafters.    The  lea?es  of  this  plant  are  eagerly  sought  After  l^  the 
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slaves  and  Hottentots  to  smoke,  either  mixed  with  tohacco  ot  aloiM. 
It  is  much  more  stimulant  and  into:dcating  than  the  other  weed,  and 
sometimes  renders  its  votaries  temporarily  mad.  An  agreeable  excite- 
ment in  a  dull  country. 

The  next  day  the  party,  outspanned  at  a  deserted  boor's-house  \ 
near  it  they  found  a  bushman  and  his  family  in  a  small  hut  of  rushes. 
The  man  had  just  killed  a  gnoo  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  feeding  on  the  carcase.  The  power  of  sustaining  hunger 
in  these  people  is  astonishing.  Captain  Stockenstrom  mentioned  an 
instance  of  his  having  once  found  a  bushman  who  had  been  for  four* 
teen  days  without  any  other  sustenance  than  water  and  salt.  The 
poor  creature  seemed  thoroughly  exhausted  and  reduce^  to  skin  and 
bone.  When  food  was  given  him,  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  he 
had  nearly  eaten  up  half  the  carcase  of  a  sheep.  Next  day,  the  fellow 
appeared  in  excellent  plight,  and  as  rotund  as  an  alderman.  How- 
ever, we  shall  see  in  Mr.  Thompson's  second  journey,  that  ndany 
instances  of  this  kind  came  under  the  traveller's  own  notice,  and  that 
he  himself  in  that  land  of  hunger  was  obliged  to  wear  the  girdle  of 
famine,  viz.  a  strap  or  cravat  pinched  round  the  waist. 

The  day  after  this  (June  4)  the  party  arrived  at  the  hut  of  Veld- 
Cornet  Vauderwalt,  near  the  old  boundary  of  the  colony,  which  was 
the  limit  of  Captain  Stockenstrom*s  expedition. 

Here  a  number  of  boors  were  awaiting  his  arrival,  some  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  survey,  others  to  make  applications  for  grants  of  the 
places  they  already  occupy.  For  it  is  the  practice  of  the  boors  here, 
when  one  of  them  wants  a  farm,  to  proceed  beyond  the  nominal  boun- 
dary of  the  colony,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  choicest  situation  he 
can  find  in  the  Bushman  country;  this  they  notify  to  the  governor, 
and  forward  a  memorial,  requesting  a  grant  of  the  farip ;  this  is  re- 
mitted to  the  landdrost  to  report  upon,  and  in  the  meantime  the  boor 
is  generally  permitted  to  retain  the  occupation  under  the  title  of  a 
"  request  place."  Six  thousand  acres  are  considered  a  "  full  place,"  and 
it  is  the  great  ambition  of  Dutch  boors  to  see  their  children  settled  in 
full  places.  The  country  is  so  arid,  and  water  so  scarce,  that  six 
thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand,  acres  of  land  are  frequently  not  sup- 
plied with  water  more  than  sufficient  for  one  family.  The  want  of 
timber  is  also  severely  felt  here ;  for  fuel,  dried  cow-dung  is  used ;  and 
for  building,  with  much  labour,  very  indifferent  wood  is  procured  from 
Gradock  River,  about  forty  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Thompson  now  set  out  alone,  being  generously  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  assistance  by  his  new  friend.  Captain  Stockenstrom.  He 
set  off  with  the  captain's  waggon  and  eight  horses,  and  four  led  horses 
for  his  future  use.  As  he  was  proceeding  northward,  the  boors  he 
encountered,  all  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  as  Captain  Stocken- 
strom had  done,  to  return,  and  threatened  him  with  Bushmen,  and 
lions,  and  certain  death.  Mr.  Thompson  persevered ;  he  had  had  some 
hopes  of  persuading  a  boor  to  accompany  him,  but  he  quickly  aba^r 
doned  such  an  expectation. 

The  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  lie  so  near  the  wild  Bushmen,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  all  well  armed,  and  rifles  seem  to  be  the  only  fur- 
niture of  their  cabins.  Mr.  Thompson  visited  a  kraal  of  Bushmen; 
he  found  them  in  a  wretched  coaditioa,  destitute  of  clothing,  and 
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crouching  under  a  few  thorn  hushes.  They  seemed,  nevertheless^  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  hegan  hegging  tohacco.  The  poor  creatures 
suhsist  chiefly  upon  wild  hulbs,  locusts,  white-ants,  and  other  insects. 

Mr.  Thompson  found  the  Cradock  River  at  the  place  where  he  arrived, 
four  hundred  yards  broad,  and  gliding  down  with  a  steady  current. 
He  forded  it;  and  then  leaving  his  waggon,  commenced  his  tour 
through  the  wilderness,  on  the  opposite  side,  with  his  four  horses,  and 
single  companion  and  guide,  the  Hottentot  Frederick.  Our  traveller 
soon  found  that  his  guide,  though  a  faithful  creature,  yet,  partly  from 
his  apprehensions,  and  partly  from  his  ignorance  of  the  route,  was 
incapable  of  directing  him.  This  discovery  was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  it  appeared  their  joint  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  a 
Crust  of  bread  and  a  sausage.  The  aid  of  a  map,  describing  the 
course  of  Cradock  River,  in  some  measure  assisted  them,  and  they 
proceeded  towards  Griqua  town,  a  place  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race, 
sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Hottentots,  formerly 
called  Bastaards ;  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  a  sudden  change  from 
the  chilly  heights  of  Sneeuwherg;  there  were  no  trees,  and  the 
travellers  became  much  distressed  for  water.  As  they  were  thus 
proceeding,  an  adventure  befel  them,  which  we  shall  tell  in  Mr. 
Thompson^  own  words : — 

'^  As  we  travelled  along,  I  observed  my  Hottentot  continually  looking  out 
for  the  spoor  (track)  of  human  feet,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  to  some 
kraal  before  night :  but  the  only  tracks  he  could  discover  were  those  of  wild 
animals  abovementioned,  and  of  their  pursuer,  the  lion.    The  foot-prints 
of  the  latter  were  so  frequent  and  so  fresh,  that  it  was  evident  these  tjrrants  of 
the  desert  were  numerous  and  near  to  us.     Frederick  also  remarkeid  to  me^ 
that  wherever  such  numbers  of  the  large  game  were  to  be  seen,  we  might  be 
certain  lions  were  not  far  distant.     The  numerous  skeletons  of  animals  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  presented  sufficient  proofs  of  the  justness  of  our  appre- 
hensions, and  these  were  soon  confirmed  by  ocular  evidence.     We  were 
jogging  pensively  along,  the  Hottentot  with  two  horses,  about  ten  yards 
before  me, — I  following  with  the  other  two :  Frederick  was  nodding  on  his 
saddle,  having  slept  little,  I  believe,  the  preceding  night.    In  this  posture 
happening  to  cast  my  eyes  on  one  side,  I  beheld  with   consternation  two 
monstrous  lions  rechning  under  a  mimosa  bush,  within  fifteen  yards  of  our 
path.     They  were  reclining  lazily  on  the  ground,  with  half-opened  jaws 
showing  their  terrific  fangs.     I  saw  our  danger,  and  was  aware  that  no  effi>rt 
could  save  us  if  these  savage  beasts  should  be  tempted  to  make  a  spring.     I 
collected  myself,  therefore,  and  moved  on  in  silence ;  while  Frederick,  with- 
out perceiving  them,  rode  quietly  past.     I  followed  him  exactly  at  the  same 
pace,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glaring  monsters,  who  remained  per- 
fectly stUl.     When  we  had  got  about  seven tv  or  eighty  yards  from  them,  I 
rode  gently  up  to  Frederick,  and,  desiring  nim  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
shewed  him  tne  lions.    But  such  a  face  of  terror  I  never  beheld,  as  he 
exhibited  on  perceiving  the  danger  we  had  so  narrowly  escaped.    He  was 
astonished,  too,  that  he  had  not  previously  observed  them,  being,  like  most  of 
his  countrymen,  very  quick-sighted.     He  said,  however,  that  I  had  acted 
very  properly  in  not  speaking  nor  evincing  the  least  alarm  while  passing  the 
lions ;  for,  if  I  had,  tney  would  probably  not  have  let  us  pass  so  quietly. 
Most  likely,  however,  we  owed  our  safety  to  their  hunger  being  satiated, — 
for  they  appeared  to  have  been  just  devouring  some  animal  they  had  killed  ; 
a  quagga, — as  it  seemed  to  me  from  the  hurried  glance  I  had  in  passing." — 
pp.  67,  68. 

Shortly  after  this,  meeting  with  the  Cradock  River  again,  Mr. 
Thompson^  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  Hottentot^  attempted  to 
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ford  ;  he  failed,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  They  are,  however, 
successful,  after  much  suflfering,  in  finding  a  Griqua  village.  One  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  overcome,  arose  from  a  shrub,  very  significantly 
called  in  the  colony,  wait  a  bit  (acacia  detinens).  This  rough  riding 
is  thus  described. 

^^  Another  description  of  country  now  presented  itself,  covered  with  flints^ 
and  overgrown  with  bushes.  Having  no  track,  we  were  continually  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  numerous  holes  of  the  aardvark,  or  great  ant-eater.  The 
bushes  consisted  chiefly  of  a  thorny  shrub  (acacia  detinens),  well  known  in 
the  colony  by  the  name  of  waf/t  een  bitje  (wait  a  bit),  the  prickles  of  which 
being  shaped  like  hooks,  there  is  no  getting  loose  from  them  when  they  catch 
hold  of  one's  clothes,  except  by  tearing  out  the  part  entangled.  Their  grap- 
pling properties  I  soon  experienced  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  was  nearly  pulled  off 
my  horse  several  times  by  their  catching  hold  of  my  clothes,  and  only  re- 
tained my  seat  by  throwing  my  arms  round  the  animal's  neck.  The  poor 
horses,  too,  got  quite  nervous,  by  feeling  their  lacerating  effects.  As  we  gal- 
loped through  the  jungle  as  hard  as  we  could  spur  on,  (for  we  had  no  time  to 
lose,)  on  nearing  a  bush  my  led  horse  would  throw  himself  against  me  with 
all  his  force,  to  avoid  touching  the  thorns ;  at  the  same  time  crushing  me  and 
the  horse  1  rode  upon  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  I  came  in  for  a 
severe  share  of  bruises  and  scratches.  Tnis  rough  riding  continued  the  whole 
afternoon." — ^pp.  76,  77. 

On  arriving  at  Griqua  village,  Mr.  Thompson  found  that  there  was  a 
schism  among  the  Griquas,  and  that  the  discontented  chiefs  had  retired 
from  Griqua  Town  to  Griqua  Village.  Mr.  Melvill,  who  resided  among 
these  people  as  the  government  resident,  appears,  by  his  imprudent  con- 
duct, to  have  given  birth  to  this  quarrel.  He  had  raised  a  person  to 
be  a  chief,  called  Waterboer.  Now  Waterboer's  blood  was  not  so  pure 
as  that  of  the  bastard  Griquas,  and  they  resented  this  indignity  with 
great  warmth.  Mr.  Thompson  arrived  opportunely  to  act  as  mediator ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  ofiice,  before  a  serious  and  com- 
mon danger  compelled  them  all  to  unite  for  the  general  safety. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Melvill  were  sitting  conversing 
upon  the  rumours  that  had  reached  them  of  a  powerful  army  of  in- 
vaders, who  were  said  to  be  pouring  down  from  the  north,  they  dis- 
cerned a  waggon  approaching  on  the  road  from  New  Latakoo,  the 
capital  of  the  Bechuana  tribe.  When  it  approached,  out  jumped  a 
white  man  with  a  long  black  beard,  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  leopard- 
skin.  This  was  Mr.  Mofl'at,  the  missionary,  who  had  come  from  the 
borders  of  the  Matclhapee  tribe  of  Bechuanas  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  Griquas  against  the  common  invader.  No  certain  information 
concerning  the  enemy  had  been  obtained,  but  rumour  was  as  strong  and 
as  inventive  as  usual.  The  Griquas  have  fire-arms — powder  is  sup- 
plied to  them  through  the  colony — and  their  500  rifles  form  a  very 
good  frontier  force.  They  promised  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son took  the  opportunity  of  returning  with  Mr.  Moffat  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Bechuana  tribe,  among  whom  he  resided.  The  Matclhapees 
seem  to  be  a  horde  of  savages,  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Arts,  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  rude  arms,  the  club, 
the  bow,  and  the  arrow,  they  possess.  Their  houses  are  not  incommo- 
dious, and  their  cleanliness  is  creditable ;  but  they  are  a  boasting, 
lying,  cruel,  and  cowardly  race  ;  and  seem  to  possess  most  of  the  vices, 
but  few  of  the  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  In  the  contest  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  between  the  Mantatee 
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invaders  and  these  Bechuana  tribei,  the  latter  were  absolutely  indebted 
for  their  existence  to  the  r;fla8  of  the  Griqua  auxiliaries ;  but  after  the 
enemy  had  been  routed  by  the  valour  and  skill  of  their  allies^  they 
came  down  with  that  savage  ferocity  that  seems  to  characterise  cowards 
all  over  the  world,  and  satiated  their  vengeance  over  the  wounded,  the 
women  and  the  children. 

King  Mateeb^,  their  chief,  received  Mr.  Thompson  with  vast  honour ; 
and  on  learning  that  Mo£fat,  or  Mishat^as  he  called  him,  had  returned 
with  the  promise  of  aid  from  the  Griqua  nation,  he  called  a  council—* 
named  by  them  a  Peetsho — and  harangued  the  warriors  on  the  duty 
ef  fighting  vigorously  in  defence  of  their  country. 

This  Peetsho  is  held  on  a  circular  enclosure ;  the  warriors,  an4 
women  and  children,  sit  around  the  circumference  in  rows,  while  th^ 
orator  occupies  the  vacant  space  in  the  centre.  On  the  present  oeca? 
siou  various  speakers  addressed  the  assembly,  and  used  every  method 
of  excitement ;  some  the  weapons  of  reproach  and  expostulation,  others 
the  arts  of  encouragement  and  exhortation  ;  others  the  topics  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  arguments  of  utility.  The  debate,  which  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  a  savage  council,  was  closed  by  the  king.  He  concluded 
by  saying :  "  Again,  I  say,  ye  warriors,  prepare  for  the  day  of  battle : 
let  your  shields  be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  arrows,  and  your  battle- 
axes  sharp  as  hunger."  Then  turning  to  the  women,  he  said  :  <^  Pre- 
vent not  the  warrior  from  going  forth  to  battle  by  your  timid  councils. 
No !  rouse  up  the  warrior  to  glory,  and  he  shall  return  to  you  with 
honourable  scars — fresh  marks  of  valour  shall  cover  his  thigh :  *  an4 
then  we  shall  renew  the  war-song  and  dance,  and  rehearse  the  story  of 
our  achievement.'*  After  this  assembly  was  dismissed,  a  secret  coun- 
cil was  held,  and  the  people  employed  themselves  in  the  war-dance,  a 
slow  and  monotonous  kind  of  movement,  and  in  listening  to  and  in- 
venting stories  respecting  the  invaders,  whom  they  described  in  such 
terms  as  the  ancients  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  attributing  to  Lies- 
trijons  and  Cyclops.  As  no  certain  information  could  be  procured 
respecting  these  formidable  people,  and  as  no  pains  were  taken  by  the 
king  and  his  chiefs  to  ascertain  either  their  progress  or  their  number, 
or  the  nature  of  their  arms,  Mr.  Thompson  ventured  forth  himself  to 
reconnoitre.  It  appeared  evident,  that  unless  the  Griquas  came  up  in 
time,  the  Bechuanas  would  take  to  flight,  in  despite  of  their  lofty 
speeches,  the  first  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Thompson 
having  horses,  a  vast  advantage  in  this  country,  where  they  are  not 
used  by  the  natives,  was  enabled  to  ride  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  ad- 
vance without  much  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  second  day  of  his  reconnoitre  he  found  the  town  of  Lattakoo 
wholly  deserted,  not  a  living  creature  remained  within  its  walls,  and 
every  thing  bore  signs  of  having  been  abandoned  in  the  utmost  haste. 
Mr.  Thompson  then  proceeded  cautiously,  and  had  nearly,  unawares, 
rode  into  the  very  centre  of  a  countless  host. 

'^  Having  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Lattakoo  river,  which  at  present  was  onlv 
a  chain  of  pools,  a  gentle  eminence  covered  with  fine  grass,  and  adorned  wita 
beautiful  camel-thorn  trees,  opened  to  our  view  the  expected  town  at  a  little 
distance.  As  we  approached,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  extensive  fields  of  millet 
spreading  on  every  side,  which  indicated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  capital 

*  TV  waniopirftceiveii  new  scar  on  tke  thigh  for  6T«iy  enemy  th«y  kiU  ia  ImtUs. 
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were  considerably  more  industrious^  or  more  successful  agriculturists^  tban 
those  who  had  emigrated  with  the  king.    The  unusually  still  and  solitary  ap- 


of  the  enemy/  We  proceeded  accordingly  with  some  caution,  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  town,  found  it,  as  I  had  begun  to  surmise,  entirely  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants. We  rode  into  the  heart  of  it  without  seeing  a  human  bemg ;  and 
a  place  which,  a  few  hours  ago,  had  contained  a  population  of  six  or  eight 
thousand  souls,  was  now  as  solitary  and  silent  as  the  most  secluded  wilder- 
ness. On  looking  into  some  of  the  huts,  we  perceived  that  the  inhahitanti 
must  have  fled  in  great  haste,  for  the  implements  of  cookery  were  standing 
with  the  food  in  thou,  half  dressed.  It  was,  therefore,  pretty  evident  thiU 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  had  taken  them  somewhat  by  surprise ;  and  we 
naturally  inferred  that  the  invaders  could  not  be  far  distant.  I  said^  how-? 
ever,  to  Arend,  that  perhaps  some  old  or  infirm  people  might  still  remain  out 
of  such  a  large  population,  and  that  we  would  try  whether  the  report  of  a 
musket  would  bring  them  from  their  lurking  places.  Taking  aim  at  a  large 
white  vulture,*  which  sat  perched  like  the  genius  of  desolation  upon  a  tall 
Camel-thorn  that  shaded  the  residence  of  some  chieftain ;  I  brought  him  flut« 
tering  to  the  ground.  But  the  report  died  away  in  solitary  echos ;  not  a  living 
thing  greeted  our  presence. 

'' '  And  now,'  said  Arend,  '  let  us  retreat.  The  town  has  been  hurriedly 
abandoned  by  the  inh£*jitants ;  the  savages  must  be  at  hand  ,*  your  horses  are 
weak  with  long  travelling,  and  fatigued  with  this  day's  journey ;  if  we  ven- 
ture farther  the}r  will  give  up,  and  we  shall  fall  helpless  into  the  nands  of  those 
murderous  cannibals/  That  there  was  sense  and  prudence  in  this  advice  I 
could  not  deny,  but  to  follow  it  would  have  but  ill  served  the  purpose  I  came 
upon  :  so  I  told  Arend  we  must  proceed  until  we  gained  some  more  certain 
intelligence  of  the  invaders  to  carry  back  to  our  friends.  Desiring  him,  there- 
fore, to  guide  me  on  towards  Nokuning,  we  left  old  Lattakoo,  standing  '  a  de- 
solate city  of  the  desert,'  and  pushed  on,  though  with  circumspection,  towards 
the  north-east. 

'^  Our  way  for  a  few  miles  lay  among  clumps  of  fine  camel- thorn  treeS; 
without  any  path, — the  road  from  Nokuning  leading  direct  to  the  former  site 
of  Lattakoo  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river.  We  had  not  got  any  great  length, 
undetermined  whether  or  not  to  proceed  farther  on  our  weary  steeds,  we  stopped 
for  a  few  moments,  being  very  thirsty,  to  deliberate  about  venturing  down 
to  the  river  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  consider  what  farther  course  we  should 
adopt ;  and  we  had  just  come  to  the  resolution  of  descending  to  the  valley, 
when  Arend  suddenly  called  to  me  with  great  agitation — ^  The  Mantatees  I 
the  Mantatees ! — we  are  surrounded !'  On  looking  towards  the  spot  to  which 
he  pointed,  I  beheld  them  sure  enough  marching  in  an  immense  black  mass 
in  the  valley  below  us,  and  pushing  on  towards  the  river.  Arend,  with  con- 
siderable presence  of  mind,  immediately  said — ^  Don't  move,  else  they  will 
perceive  us.'  Accordingly  we  remuned  for  some  time  motionless  as  the  trees 
around  us,  and  observed,  through  the  avenues  of  the  umbrella-shaped  cameL- 
thorns,  the  motions  of  the  barbarians.  We  soon  saw  that  they  had  not  perceived 
us  by  their  continuing  their  course  towards  the  river,  trampling  into  blackness 
the  grassy  meadows  over  which  they  passed." — ^pp.  191-123. 

Mr,  Thompson,  with  his  companion,  after  having  with  some  danger, 
and  not  without  beiiig  observed  and  pursued,  gained  a  nearer  view,  got 
back  to  Kuruman,  King  Mateebd,  and  the  missionaries,  as  fast  and  as 
well  as  he  could. 

His  sudden  return  excited  the  utmost  alarm ;  and  as  the  Griqviaii 
cavalry,  for  these  semi-Dutch  fight  on  horseback,  had  not  arrivei], 

*  VulUirpertnBfttrui,^ti»  flfwsed  vskiire  of  the  WMiettt  Egyptkiii. 
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every  body  proposed  for  immediate  flight.  The  prineipal  chieft  ga^ 
thercd  round  Mr.  Thompson^  and  seemed  doubtful  of  his  veracity, 
being  well  aware  of  their  own  disregard  of  truth.  They  placed  a  finger 
on  each  eye,  and  demanded  whether  he  had  with  his  own  two  eyes  seen 
the  Mantatees  ?  Mr.  Moffat  told  them  that  their  informant  was  t 
Macoa  (a  white),  and  not  a  Bechuana,  and  that  they  might  depend 
upon  the  report.  .  The  chiefs  smiled  at  this  remark,  and  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  the  observation. 

Before,  however,  this  valorous  nation  had  an  opportunity  of  decamp- 
ing, €71  masse,  the  Griquas  came  up,  and  confidence  was  restored. 
But  the  hungry  Mantatees,  being  fully  occupied  with  the  plunder  of 
the  deserted  capital,  of  Latakoo  and  the  Griquas  being  too  fatigued 
with  their  march  to  make   a  spontanious   attack,  there   was    little 
chance  of  the  parties  coming  to  blows  immediately.    It  appeared  to 
Mr.  Thompson  that  he  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  carrying 
the  news  of  the  incursion  of  this  floating  mass  of  armed  popnlation 
to  the  government  at  Cape  Town,  than  in  waiting  to  take  a  part  in  the 
contest,  or  to  watch  it  as  a  spectator.     He  accordingly  took  a  direct 
route  to  Cape  Town,  across  an  arid  and  most  uniutersting  district,  and 
arrived  there,  after  having  travelled  1 100  miles,  in  fourteen  days.     The 
news  which  he  carried  gave  wings  to  his  movements,  for  the  boors  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  cloud  of  Mantatees  on  the  northern  frontier,  than 
horses  and  guides  were  produced  with  a  speed  almost  magical.     Mr. 
Melvill,  and  the  missionary  Moffat,  subsequently  informed  our  author 
of  the  events  that  took  place  after  his  departure.     The  immense  force 
of  the  Mantatees — their  numbers  are  calculated  at  more  than  fifty 
thousand — could  not  stand  against  the  rifles,  and  the  rapidity  of  move- 
ment which  distinguished  the  Griquas.     The  Mantatees  fought  with 
great  vigour,  and  untameable  courage ;  but  when  they  found  their 
chiefs  shot  off,  and  multitudes  of  their  countrymen  killed,  without  an 
opportunity  of  even  coming  in  contact  with  the  cavalry,  they  turned 
about  in  a  mass,  and  retreated  as  well  as  they  were  able.     Then- was 
the  time  for  the  cowardly  Behnuanas  to  rush  upon  their  iuhuman 
work.     They  slaughtered  eveiy  one  they  found  defenceless,  but  even 
the  slightly  wounded  of  the  Mantatees  were  foes  too  formidable  for 
the  cowardly  assailants.     Mr.  Moffat  saw  one  man  with  ten  javelins, 
and  as  many  arrows,  sticking  in  his  body:  another  he  observed  fighting 
desperately  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  he  plucked  a  javelin  out 
of  his  own  body  and  hurled  it  at  the  crowd  that  were  bearing  him 
down.     Many  fought  on  their  knees  after  their  legs  were  broken ;  and 
others,  in  the  agony  of  death,  would  suddenly  spring  up  and  hurl  a  battle- 
axe  or  a  spear  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  with  a  courage  and  humanity  that  ought  to  make  his 
name  celebrated  all  over  the  religious  world,  set  forth  with  a  waggon 
and  attendants,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  rescue  the  women 
and  children  from  the  carnage.  The  merit  is  the  greater,  that  the 
poor  creatures  to  whom  he  offered  safety,  and  who  were  indebted  to 
him  for  existence,  could  not  distinguish  him  from  an  enemy,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  his  motives,  and  were  either  lost 
in  total  apathy,  or  else  fancied  that  he  was  collecting  them  for 
some  cruelties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  he  kept  in  reserve.  Hunger 
seemed  the  only  sensation  to  which  they  were  alive.    When  victuals 
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were  ofiFered  to  them,  they  asked  no  question,  but  fell  upon  thero  voraci- 
ously. In  fact,  the  whole  nation  appeared  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and 
in  their  emigration  to  be  impelled  forward  by  the  sharp  goad  of  hunger. 
Ml .  Thompson  departed  on  his  next  tour  from  Cape  Town,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1824.  Up  to  within  no  great  distance  of  the  boundary 
of  the  colony  in  this  quarter,  the  district  had  been  minutely  traversed 
by  Lichtenstein ;  but  when  across  the  frontiers,  Mr.  Thompson  pene- 
trated a  country  which  has  been  visited  by  no  European  except  the 
missionary  Campbell,  who  has  written  a  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  many  anecdotes  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Bushmen  on  this  frontier.  Here  they  are  hunted  with  a  perse- 
cuting spirit,  more  cruel  than  usual.  The  Veld  Cornet  Nel,  at  whose 
house  Mr.  Thompson  equipped  himself  for  his  distant  enterprise,  had 
himself  been  upon  thirty-two  commandoes,  in  which  great  numbers 
had  been  shot.  On  one  expedition,  not  less  than  two  hundred  Bushmen 
had  been  massacred  !  The  rude  and  often  brutal  boors,  however,  it 
appears,  learning  that  these  cruelties  are  unattended  with  good, 
are  beginning  to  try  pacific  and  conciliatory  measures. 

After  much  difficulty  in  procuring  two  Hottentot  guides,  through 
the  Bushman  country,  Mr.  Thompson  started  from  a  place  called 
Tee  Fonteyn,  on  the  7th  of  August.  He  travelled  on  horseback, 
and  trusted  to  the  compass  for  his  direction.  At  night  they 
bivouacked,  and  were  visited  by  Bushmen,  who  exhibited  dancing 
before  them,  and  seemed  altogether  exceedingly  well  disposed.  Mr. 
Thompson  wished  his  Hottentots  to  keep  watch  alternately,  but  he 
could  not  prevail.  For,  first  they  said  it  was  unnecessary,  and  next, 
impossible ;  for,  after  a  hard  day's  journey,  "  no  man  can  keep 
himself  awake."  The  next  day,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Salt-pan, 
a  prodigious  valley  of  fine  dry  salt,  of  a  brilliant  whiteness.  It  is  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  In  a  day  or  two,  they  became 
in  want  of  water,  and  food  also  grew  scarce.  The  Bushmen,  with 
whom  they  fell  in,  were  similarly  distressed.  The  latter  feed  upon 
white-ants,  which  are  called  '*  Bushman's  rice.''  The  countiy  through 
which  they  passed,  is  one  vast  inclined  plane,  descending  from  the 
Nieuwveld  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  suflFerings  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  Hot- 
tentots grew  intense ;  they  were  likewise  annoyed  by  lions  ;  their 
horses  were  knocked  up,  and  one  of  the  Hottentots  was  ill  and  ex- 
hausted, and  was  only  prevented  from  laying  himself  down  to  die  by 
a  salutary  fear  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  Arriving  at  the  bed  of  a  river 
to  which  they  had  looked  for  some  time,  they  found  it  dried  up ;  they 
had  no  resource  but  to  lie  down,  and  trust  that  should  they  be  dis- 
covered by  the  lions,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to  themselves.  In 
the  morning,  the  travellers  awoke  in  the  picturesque  bed  of  a  river 
bordered  with  mimosa  trees,  filled  with  singing  birds.  At  another 
time,  IMr.  Thompson  says,  that  he  should  have  been  penetrated  with 
admiration  of  the  scene  ;  in  the  present  instance,  such  was  his  hunger, 
he  only  regretted  he  had  no  small  shot  with  him. 

"  Witteboy  then  went  out  with  his  gun  in  search  of  game,  Jacob  followed 
to  look  after  the  horses  which  had  strayed  to  some  distance  in  quest  of  pasture, 
and  I  stayed  behind  to  guard  the  baggage.  While  I  sat  here  musing  in  no 
very  comfortable  mood,  two  Korannas  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and 
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without  hesitation^  came  and  seated  themselTes  beside  iMl  Tft^  ircrt 
tniserable-loolcing  beings^  emaciated  and  lank,  with  the  withered  skill  htttt^ 
ing  in  folds  upon  their  sides^  while  a  belt*  bound  tight  round  each  of  thor 
bodies,  indicated  that  they  were  suffering,  like  myself,  from  the  lol^  plivt- 
tion  of  food.  I  attempted  to  make  them  understand,  by  dgns^  that  a  wuii 
want  of  provisions,  and  would  gladly  purchase  some ;  out  the^  replied  ini 
language  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  by  shaking  their  heads^  and 
pointing  to  the  '  girdles  of  famine,'  tied  round  their  bellies  ;  and  I  afke^ 
wards  learned  that  they  had  been  subsisting  for  many  days  entirely  on  guA. 
I  gave  them  a  little  tobacco,  which  seemed  to  please  tnem ;  but^  as  they 
continued  to  gaze  very  earnestly  on  my  gun,  I  took  care  to  keep  it  ready,  in 
my  own  grasp,  being  somewhat  suspicious  of  their  intentions.  In  this  po^ 
tion  we  sat  together  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  until,  at  length,  Witteboy 
made  his  appearance,  leading  the  old  horse  that  we  had  left  some  miki 
behind  the  preceding  night,  but  without  any  game." — pp.  248,  249- 

Aftcr  the  return  of  Witteboy  without  his  errand,  they  started  again. 

"  After  about  an  hour*s  ride,  we  came  to  a  spot  marked  with  the  reoe&t 
foot-prints  of  the  natives ;  and,  looking  around  us,  we  saw  two  human  beings 
seated  at  a  little  distance  under  a  mimosa.  On  approaching  them^  a  pictnrt 
of  misery  presented  itself,  such  as  my  eyes  had  never  before  witnessed.  Two 
Koranna  women  were  sitting  on  the  ground  entirely  naked ;  their  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  when  we  addressed  them,  one  of  them  muttered 
some  words  in  reply,  but  looked  not  upon  us.  llieir  bodies  were  wasted  by 
famine  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  One  of  them  was  apparently  far  advanced  iB 
years.  The  other  was  rather  a  young  woman,  but  a  cripple ;  an  infant  lay 
m  her  naked  lap,  wasted  like  herself  to  a  skeleton,  which  every  now  and 
then  applied  its  little  mouth  alternately  to  the  shriveled  breasts  of  its  dying 
mother.  Before  them  stood  a  wooden  vessel,  containing  merely  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  muddy  water.  By  degrees,  the  Hottentots  obtained  for  me  an  expla- 
nation of  this  melancholy  scene.  These  three  unfortunate  beings  had  been 
thus  left  to  perish  by  their  relatives,  when  famine  pressed  sore  upon  the  horde^ 
because  they  were  helpless,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  A  pot  of 
water  had  been  left  with  them  ;  and  on  this,  and  a  little  gum,  they  had  been 
for  a  number  of  days  eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  It  seemed  wonderful 
that  they  had  so  long  escaped  falling  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  one  or  two  days  more  of  famine  would  be  sufficient  to  rdease 
them  from  all  their  earthly  sufferings. 

"  My  heart  was  moved  with  commiseration  for  these  deserted  and  dyi&ft 
creatures,  but  I  possessed  no  means  of  relieving  them.  We  had  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  relief  of  our  own  pressing  wants  on  reaching 
the  Koranna  hordes  upon  the  Gariep ;  but  if  the  others  were  in  a  similar 
condition  with  those  we  had  seen,  our  prospect  was,  indeed,  a  very  gloomy 
one.  Leaving  with  melancholy  forebodings  this  scene  of  misery.  We  continued 
our  journey  down  the  bed  of  the  river ;  a  little  farther  on,  we  found  several 
more  Koranna  women  and  children  on  the  banks,  in  a  condition  not  mooh 
better  than  those  we  had  just  left.  The  men  belonging  to  the  party  had  he&k 
absent  several  days  in  quest  of  game,  and  had  left  them  to  subsist  on  gum  till 
their  return.  From  them,  of  course,  we  could  procure  no  assistance.  From 
the  long  want  of  food,  I  now  began  to  feel  myself  so  weak,  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  an  upright  posture  on  horseback.  The  jolting  of  the 
horse  seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  me  to  pieces.  It  struck  me  that  I  would 
try  the  method  which  I  saw  adopted  by  the  famishing  Korannas,  and  by  my 
own  Hottentots,  of  tying  a  band  tightly  round  the  body. 

''  I  unloosed  my  cravat,  and  employed  it  for  this  purpose,  and  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  I  found  great  and  immediate  relief.  We  continued 
travelling  in  this  manner,  sometimes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  sometimes  along 
its  banks,  till  about  two  o'clock,  when  we  found  the  heat  so  overpowering^ 
that  we  unsaddled  at  the  fM)t  of  a  conical  hill,  and  turned  the  horses  out  to 
graze. 
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<^  Witteboy  and  I  then  ascended  the  hill  to  look  over  the  plain  for  game, 
and  thinking  we  perceived  some  at  a  distance,  "we  set  ofP  in  pursuit,  leaving 
Jacob  in  charge  of  the  horses.  I  felt  so  weak  that  I  threw  off  my  coat  and 
waistcoat,  my  gun  being  a  load  more  than  sufficient  for  me,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  rest  by  the  way.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  we  thought  we 
had  seen  the  game,  we  could  perceive  no  living  creature ;  so  that  either  the 
animals  had  fled,  or  our  eyes  had  deceived  us.  The  latter  was  probably  the 
case,  for  the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  dry  and  calcareous  gravel  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  was  almost  enough  to  destroy  my  sight,  and  frequently 
dazzled  and  deceived  even  that  of  the  Hottentots.  After  a  weary  trudge  of 
about  two  hours,  we  returned  with  desponding  hearts  to  Jacob ;  saddled  up 
our  horses,  and  again  proceeded,  having  bestowed  on  this  spot  the  name  of 
'  Hopeless  Hill.'     We  moved  slowly  on  till  sunset,  without  observing  any 

fame,  or  finding  water.  Passed  the  bed  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
lartebeest  River,  which  takes  its  rise,  as  my  guides  informed  me,  about  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  to  the  westward,  near  some  large  salt-pans.  At  eight  o'clock, 
finding  ourselves  quite  exhausted,  though  we  had  not  travelled  to-day  above 
twenty-five  miles,  we  unsaddled  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  tied  our  horses  to  a 
tree,  and  stretched  ourselves  on  a  bank  of  sand.  Our  rest,  however,  was 
but  indifferent,  disturbed  by  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts,  and  by  frightful  dreams,  produced  by  all  the  afflictions  combined." — 
pp.  249 — 252. 

This  extract  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  tra- 
velling in  Africa ;  but  it  does  not  describe  the  worst  extremities  to  which 
the  traveller  was  obliged  to  submit.  Perhaps  they  are  more  forcibly 
depicted  in  the  following  passage ;  at  any  rate,  ending  as  it  does  in  a 
joyful  relief,  it  is  a  less  dreary  piece  of  description : — 

''  The  tedious  day  wore  on  apace,  as  we  thus  sat  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  Witteboy,  who,  with  his  party,  had  been  long  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  undulations  of  the  country.  The  old  Koranna  was  talkative  and 
friendly  in  his  way,  and  did  his  best  to  entertain  me ;  sometimes  supplying 
me  with  a  morsel  of  gum  to  stay  my  stomach,  sometimes  sending  a  little  gin 
to  bring  us  water  in  an  ostrich  egg-shell.  This  water,  though  the  best  they 
could  procure,  was  so  much  impregnated  with  salt,  that  it  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  thirst  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  The  hot  dry  wind  from  the 
north-east  blew  witheringly  upon  us,  parching  up  the  lips  till  they  cracked, 
and  relaxing  our  wasted  frames  to  exceeding  languor.  I  felt  oppressed  by  a 
torpid  lethargy,  but  tried  in  vain  to  escape  from  my  cares  by  sleep ;  a  horrible 
night-mare  constantly  invaded  my  slumbers,  and  soon  awoke  me.  Jacob 
was  still  worse  than  myself,  and  seemed  already  almost  exanimate.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  I  could  rouse  him  up  now  and  then  to  interpret  the 
questions  I  put  to  the  old  Koranna. 

"  Evening  at  length  approached,  and  still  the  hunting  party  appeared  not. 
The  pangs  of  hunger  pressed  sore  upon  us,  and  our  biuy  relief  was  to  draw 
our  '  girdles  of  famine*  still  tighter  round  our  bodies.  I  wished  much  that 
I  had  provided  myself  with  a  pair  of  dandy  stays,  which,  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  invaluable.  At  length, 'just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  under  the  horizon,  we  descried  Witteboy  and  his  Koranna  followers 
returning ;  and  the  sharp  eves  of  my  comrades  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  loaded  with  flesh.  As  tney  approached,  this  joyful  news  became  certain. 
A  zebra  had  been  shot,  and  each  was  carrying  a  piece  of  it  for  immediate 
consumption.  The  Korannas,  old  and  young,  sprang  forth  to  meet  th^ 
huntsmen,  skipping,  dancing,  and  shouting  for  joy.  Jacob  and  I,  exhausted 
as  we  were,  were  re-animated  by  their  jocund  cries,  and  by  the  sight  of  so 
seasonable  a  relief,  to  a  sense  of  joy  and  gratitude,  less  clamorous,  but 
scarcely  less  intense  than  that  of  these  half-famished  savages.  We  had  now 
been  nearly  four  dav?  without  food,  ^md  but  very  ill  st^jplied  with  bad 
brackish  water.    Had  Witteboy  again  failed  of  succesjs  in  hunting,  we  must 
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have  killed  one  of  our  horses — a  resource  \diich  the  Hottentots  were 
more  unwilling  than  myself  to  resort  to. 

"  Without  questioning  AVitteboy  how  or  where  he  killed  the  xebn,  «e 
all  commenced  roasting  and  eating.  In  a  short  time  I  had  picked  aevenl  of 
his  ribs:  as  for  the  Hottentots,  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say^  tlut  ad 
of  them  had  devoured  eight  pounds  of  meat  within  an  hour^  and  an  additionil 
allowance  of  three  or  four  pounds  more  before  they  slept.  The  KozaniiM 
marched  off  in  a  body  to  the  place  where  the  zebra  was  shot^  to  feut  upnn 
the  offals,  and  certain  parts  of  the  carcase  which  we  had  allotted  them,  on 
condition  of  their  keeping  careful  watch  over  the  remainder,  until  we  Joinei 
them  in  the  morning. 

'^  The  sudden  change  in  the  appearance  of  my  Hottentots  this  evemi^ 
after  their  hunger  was  assuaged,  was  remarkable ;  hope  and  happiness  *gp^ 
reanimated  them,  and  that  haggard  and  horrid  appearance  which  had  inyested 
their  visages,  began  to  disappear.  So  voracious  was  their  appetite,  that  I 
really  became  apprehensive  tney  would  kill  themselves  by  repletion  ;  and  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  when  I  aWoke,  I  again  found  them  eating  wA 
smoking  by  turns." — ^pp.  254 — 256. 

After  all  this  want  of  water,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  Gbriep 
River,  which  they  found  flowing  in  a  majestic  stream,  five  handrea 
yards  broad. 

"  We  hurried  down  to  the  channel,  and  plunged  our  hands  and  faces  iatio 
the  cooling  waters,  and  at  length  assuaged  a  thirst  which  the  briny  weUs  of 
the  Korannas  seemed  at  every  draught  to  increase.  We  then  turned  our 
horses  out  to  refresh  themselves  on  the  herbage  along  the  banks^  while  we 
employed  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  the  willows,  in  cutting  up  our  lebn 
flesh  into  thin  slices,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Having  now  abundance  of  meat,  and. 
a  whole  river  of  fresh  water,  we  made  a  princely  feast,  though  without  either 
salt  or  sauce,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable.  We  found  the  zebra  flesh  sweet  and. 
good :  yet  it  never  seemed  somehow  sufficiently  to  satisfy  our  hunger^  snd 
we  had  scarcely  finished  one  meal,  before  we  found  ourselves  ready  for 
another." — p.  257. 

This  route  to  the  Garicp  has  never  been  followed  by  any  other 
European:  the  next  traveller,  we  trust,  will  go  better  provided  than 
with  a  jacket  of  eight  pockets,  filled  with  maps^  compasses,  and  seal- 
skin cups. 

Water  was  doomed  to  be  the  traveller's  plague,  either  in  its  scarcity 
or  its  too  great  plenty.  TheGariep  is  subject  to  sudden  inuudat ions,  ana 
the  natives  are  careful  not  to  sleep  too  near  its  banks.  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  companions,  however,  bivouacked  in  the  very  channel,  and  in 
the  night  were  awaked  by  a  deep  and  thundering  roar:  they  started 
up  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  ran  to  their  horses.  The  sound,  however, 
died  away:  it  was  the  noise  of  a  great  rapid  up  the  stream,  which  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  had  brought  down,  to  scare  the  afl^righted  way- 
farers from  their  dreary  beds  of  sand.  The  birds,  especially  the  crows, 
were  at  this  place  perfectly  familiar,  picked  the  bones  thrown  to  them, 
and  showed  that  they  were  very  little  annoyed  by  mankind.  The 
travellers  made  their  way  down  the  stream,  and  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
native  Korannas.  This  friendly  people  conducted  Mr.  Thompson  to 
view  a  magnificent  waterfall  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  is  the 
first  writer  who  has  ever  spoken. 

''  My  swarthy  guides,  although  this  was  unquestionably  the  first  time  that 
they  had  evet  led  a  traveller  to  view  the  remarkieible  scenery  of  their  Country, 
evinced  a  degree  of  tact,  as  ctceront,  as  well  as  natural  feeling  of  the  picturesque, 
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that  equally  pleased  and  surprised  me..  Having  forewarned  me  that  this  was 
not  yet  the  waterfall,  they  now  pioneered  the  way  for  ahout  a  mile  farther 
along  the  rocks,  some  of  tnem  keeping  near,  and  continually  cautioning  me  to 
look  to  my  feet,  as  a  single  false  step  mi^t  precipitate  me  into  the  raging 
ahyss  of  waters ;  the  tumult  of  which  seemed  to  snake  even  the  solid  rocks 
around  us. 

^'  At  length  we  halted,  as  before,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  led  to  a 
projecting  rock,  where  a  scene  burst  upon  me,  far  surpassing  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  whole  water  of  the  river  ^except  what  escapes 
by  the  subsidiary  channel  we  had  crossed,  and  by  a  similar  one  on  the  north* 
side)  being  previously  confined  to  a  bed  of  scarcely  one  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  descends  at  once  in  a  magnificent  cascade  of  full  four  hundred  feet 
in  height.  I  stood  upon  a  cliflf  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  directly 
in  front  of  it.  The  beams  of  the  evening  sun  fell  upon  the  cascade,  and 
occasioned  a  most  splendid  rainbow ;  while  the  vapoury  mists  arising  from 
the  broken  waters,  the  bright  green  woods  that  hung  from  the  surrounding 
cliffs,  the  astounding  roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  tumultuous  boiling  and 
whirling  of  the  stream  below,  striving  to  escape  along  its  deep,  dark^  and 
narrow  path,  formed  altogether  a  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  such 
as  1  never  before  witnessed.  As  I  gazed  on  this  stupendous  stream,  I  felt  as 
if  in  a  dream.  The  sublimity  of  nature  drowned  all  apprehensions  of  danger ; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  I  hastily  left  the  spot  where  I  stood  to  gain  a  nearer 
view  from  a  cliff  tnat  impended  over  the  foaming  gulf.  I  had  just  reached 
this  station,  when  I  felt  myself  grasped  all  at  once  by  four  Korannas,  who 
simultaneously  seized  hold  of  me  by  the  arms  and  legs.  My  first  impression 
was,  that  they  were  going  to  hurl  me  over  the  precipice;  but  it  was  a 
momentary  thought,  and  it  wronged  the  friendly  savages.  They  are  them- 
selves a  timid  race  ;  and  they  were  alarmed,  lest  my  temerity  should  lead  me 
into  danger.  They  hurried  me  back  from  the  brink,  and  then  explained 
their  motive,  and  asked  my  forgiveness.  I  was  not  ungrateful  for  their  care, 
though  somewhat  annoyed  by  their  ofHciousness." — ^p.  263,  264-. 

The  traveller  exerts  the  privilege  of  the  discoverer,  and  names 
the  cataract  after  one  of  the  King  Georges — which,  he  does  not 
speci  fy. 

The  Korannas  are  a  well  disposed  race  of  Hottentots,  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  through  the  chief  part  of  its  course.  They  are  at 
peace  with  all  other  people  except  the  Bushmen,  with  whom  they  wage 
perpetual  war.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  one  remove  beyond  the  state 
the  hunter,  into  which  some  of  them  have  relapsed.  From  the  station  of 
of  the  waterfall,  Mr.  Thompson  starts  on  his  journey  w^ith  the  intention 
of  following  the  course  of  the  river.  The  steepness  of  the  banks, 
however,  drives  him  into  the  plains,  and  he  again  encounters  hunger, 
thirst,  and  despair.  One  of  his  horses  drops  by  the  way,  and  his 
patient  and  obedient  Hottentots  refuse  to  follow  him  any  longer,  but 
determine  to  ride  the  remaining  horses  direct  to  the  colony,  and  when 
they  drop,  to  eat  them.  At  this  crisis  of  his  aflriftirs,  Mr.  Thompson 
espies  two  Griquas,  who,  although  destitute  of  provisions,  direct  him  in 
his  search  after  the  missionary  station,  which  we  find  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  near  the  spot  at  which  he  has  arrived.  The  Hottentots  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  Mr.  Bartlet,  the  missionary,  is  found.  Mr- 
Thompson  most  assuredly  talks  of  the  delights  of  devouring  enormous 
meals  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  such  rapture,  that  he  would  per- 
suade us  to  be  starved  for  a  season,  to  recover  a  wholesome  appetite. 
The  Hottentots,  in  all  this  gormandizing,  are  not  forgotten :  the  first 
thincr  our  traveller  does  is  to  buy  a  sheep  for  them,  and  on  it  they 
quickly  work  their  will. 
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From  this  station  Mr.  Thompson  proceeded  to  Namaqoah  Lasdi  i  ' 
country  lying  in  an  angle  made  by  the  southern  bank  of  the  Oariep  ! 
and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  His  passage  through^  in.this  directioQ,  i 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  this  tribe  of  Hottentots,  and 
to  gather  further  information  of  the  people  who  lie  beyond  the 
Gariep,  and  dwell  on  the  western  shores  of  the  continout.  Sereral 
topics  of  interest  occur  before  his  return  within  the  boundary  of  the 
colony ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  refer  to 
this  part  of  his  route.  At  the  missionary  station  at  Kamiesberg,  ia 
NaniaquaLand,  Mr. Thompson  takes  occasion  *to  make  soinegenertl 
observations  in  favour  of  the  African  missionaries,  which,  iu  the  pemsal 
of  these  travels,  have  several  times  presented  themselves  to  our  mindi 
most  forcibly.  We  quote  the  passage,  in  justice  to  men  who  have  bees 
often  differently  viewed  in  this  countr}' : — 

"  Having  now  visited  nearly  the  whole  of  the  migsionary  ■tationi  h 
Southern  Africa^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  express  in  a  few  worch  the  opinioa 
1  have  formed  regarding  them.  The  usual  objections  against  them  arCj  that 
the  ffcnerality  of  missionaries  are  a  fanatical  class  of  men,  more  •earnest  to 
inculcate  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  their  different  sects^  than  to  instruct  the 
barbarous  tribes  in  the  arts  of  civilization ;  that  most  of  them  are  vulgar  and 
uninformed, — many  of  them  injudicious, — some  of  them  immoral; — snd 
finally,  that  their  exertions,  whether  to  civilize  or  christianixe  the  nativeh 
have  not  hitherto  been  followed  by  any  commensurate  results. 

"  Now  my  observations  have  led  me  to  form  a  very  diffident  conclusion. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  missionaries  labouring  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  are  generally  persons  of  limited  education,  most  of  them  having  oii« 
ginally  been  common  mechanics :  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  men  of 
more  refined  and  cultivated  minds  would  be  better  adapted  to  meet  the  pl«'« 
capacities  of  unintellectual  barbarians ;  and  were  such  teachers  ever  so  pre- 
ferable, where  could  they  be  procured  ?  On  the  whole,  the  misaionaria  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  m  South  Africa,  appear  to  me  generally  well 
adapted  for  such  service.  Most  of  them  are  men  of  good,  plain  understanding, 
and  industrious  habits,  zealously  interested  in  the  success  of  their  labours, 
cordially  attached  to  the  natives,  and  willing  to  encounter  for  their  improve- 
ment«  toil,  danger,  and  privation.  A  few  instances,  in  a  long  course  of  yeaxs, 
of  indiscreet,  or  indolent,  or  immoral  persons  having  been  found  among  the 
missionaries,  proves  nothing  against  the  general  respectability  of  their  cha^* 
racters.  or  the  utility  of  their  exertions.  Imperfection  will  be  found  where- 
ever  human  agents  are  employed.  But  such  unfavourable  excq>tions  are 
rare ;  while,  among  them,  several  persons  of  superior  ability,  and  even  science, 
are  to  be  found :  and  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  at  every  missionary  station  I 
have  visited,  instruction  in  the  arts  of  civized  life,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
pure  and  practical  religion,  go  hand  in  hand. 

"  It  is  true,  that  among  the  wilder  tribes  of  Bushmen,  Korannas,  and  Be- 
chuanas,  the  progress  of  the  missions  lias  hitherto  been  exceedingly  slow  and 
circumscribed.  But  persons  who  have  visited  these  tribes,  ana  are  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  instructing  and 
civilizing  them,  will,  if  they  are  not  led  away  by  prejudice,  be  far  more  dis- 
posed to  admire  the  exemplary  fortitude,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the 
missionaries,  than  to  speak  of  them  with  contempt  and  contumely.  These 
devoted  men  are  found  in  the  remotest  deserts,  accompanying  the  wild  and 
wandering  savages  from  place  to  place,  destitute  of  almost  every  comfort^  and 
at  times  without  even  tne  necessaries  of  life.  Some  of  them  have  without 
murmuring  spent  their  whole  lives  in  such  service.  Let  those  who  consider 
missions  as  idle,  or  unavailing,  visit  Gnadenthal,  Bethelsdorp,  Theopolis^  the 
Caffer  stations,  Griqua  Town,  Kamiesberg,  &c.  &c.  &c. — let  them  view  what 
has  been  effected  at  these  institutions  for  tribes  of  the  natives>  oppressed^  ncg^ 
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Icctcd,  or  despised  by  every  other  class  of  men  of  Christian-  name :  and  ii 
they  do  not  find  all  accomplished  which  the  world  had,  perhaps  too  san- 
guinely,  anticipated,  let  them  fairly  weigh  the  obstacles  that  have  been  en- 
countered before  they  venture  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable  decision.  Fox 
my  own  part,  utterly  unconnected  as  I  am  with  missionaries,  or  missionary 
societies  of  any  description,  I  cannot,  in  candour  and  justice,  withhold  ftoxxk 
them  my  humble  meed  of  applause  for  their  labouifs  in  Southern  Africav 
They  have,  without  question,  been  in  this  country,  not  onl^  the  devoted 
teachers  of  our  holy  religion  to  the  heathen  tribes,  but  also  the  indefati^abkt 
pioneers  of  discovery  and  civilization.  Nor  is  their  character  unappreciated 
by  the  natives.  Averse  as  they  still  are,  in  many  places,  to  receive  a  religioh, 
the  doctrines  of  which  are  too  pure  and  benevolent  to  be  congenial  to  heirti 
depraved  by  selfish  and  vindictive  passions,  they  are  yet  every  whel^  frieni^V 
to  the  missionaries,  eagerly  invite  them  to  reside  in  their  territories,  and 
consult  them  in  all  their  emergencies.  Such  is  the  impression  which  the 
disinterestedness,  patience,  and  kindness  of  the  missionaries,  have,  i^ter  long 
years  of  labour  and  difficulty,  decidedly  made  even  upon  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  of  the  South  African  tribes  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact; 
and  this  favourable  impression,  whe^e  more  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  is  of 
itself  a  most  important  step  towards  full  and  ultimate  success." — ^pp.  302-4. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  compels  us  to  close  our 
notice  at  this  point.  We  can  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Thompson's  opinions 
of  the  interests  of  the  Cape,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  late  settlers ; 
beyond  this,  that  the  perusal  of  his  remarks  disposes  us  to  think  very 
favourably  of  his  good  sense,  and  of  the  extent  ajid  accuracy  of  his 
information. 

To  the  library  of  knowledge  respecting  Southern  Africa,  Mr. 
Thompson's  work  must  be  considered  an  important  addition.  This 
library  is  not  very  extensive  ;  Peter  Kdben  gave  us  the  first  detailed 
account  (1718)  of  its  early  state.  After  him  came  Sparrman 
(1772-6),  who  made  a  variety  of  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape :  his  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  natural  history.  In 
1772-5  Thunberg  resided  at  the  Cape,  and  added  to  our  informa- 
tion; and  then  came  the  traveller  Patersou  (1777-8)  who  accompa* 
nied  Captain  Oordon  in  an  expedition  to  the  Sneeuwberg.  Between 
the  years  1780  and  1785  Le  Vaillant  performed  bis  well-known 
travels.  But  the  completest  and  most  important  information  relative 
to  this  part  of  the  African  Continent,  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Barrow,  who  in  1797  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  colony.  After  him,  in  1803-6,  Liichteu- 
stein  went  over  much  of  the  same  ground,  and  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Bushmen,  and  made  many  new  remarks  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  The  missionary  Campbell's  narrative  corned 
next  in  order  of  time  ;  and  though  his  attention  was  directed  to  other 
topics,  than  those  which  generally  interest  the  traveller,  yet  his  rout 
was  new,  and  his  narrative  adds  something  to  our  previous  knowledge: 
he  visited  the  Bechuanas  (or  Boshuanos),  and  was  acquainted  with 
king  Mateeb^,  the  king  of  the  tribe  of  Matclhapees,  whom  Mr. 
Thompson  visited,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  an  interesting  moment. 
Since  Campbell,  Mr.  Burchell  has  pursued  his  meritorious  inquiries 
into  this  country,  and  given  us  the  result  of  them  in  two  large  quartos. 
Mr.  Burchell  may  be  said  almost  to  have  completed  the  survey  of  this 
part  of  the  world  as  a  naturalist.     He  penetrated  one  degree  beyond 
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Latakoo^  to  the  frontier  of  the  Karrikarri ;  beyond  which  his  gaidei 
i^nd  attendants  refused  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  his  work  has  considerably  added  to  our  informa*- 
tion  as  to  the  southern  banks  of  the  Gareip  and  the  river  itself ;  he  has 
confirmed  and  corrected  much  of  what  was  previously  believed 
respecting  the  Bechuanas  and  the  tribes  beyond ;  he  has  also  added^  on 
the  testimony  of  oral  communication,  several  particulars  respecting 
the  country  beyond  Namagualand,  who  dwell  between  the  great  desert 
to  the  north  of  the  Gareip  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  not,  however,  chiefly  as  a  geographer  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thompson  ;  his  contributions  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
departments  of  knowledge  are  more  considerable.  Much  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  interest  and  condition  of  the  colony;  and,  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  merits,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  several, 
slight  works  have  been  published  respecting  the  state  of  the  settlers  in 
Algoa  Bay,  in  none  do  we  find  more  information  or  less  prejudice  and 
irritation  than  in  these  travels. 

We  should  add,  that  a  good  map,  several  drawings,  and  numerous 
^ood^cuts,  adorn  these  volumes ;  they  form  in  truth,  both  in  illustration 
and  typography,  as  well  as  in  more  important  points,  a  work  most 
creditable  to  the  British  merchant. 


THE  WELLESLEY  CASE. 


'Of  all  the  qualities  by  which  a  man  becomes  useful  to  his  conntry 
and  annoying  to  his  friends,  obstinacy  or  perseverance  is  the  chief; 
without  it,  no  mancan  be  a  thorough  bore,  or,  we  fear,  a  benefactor  to 
his  countiy.  Obstinate  men — men  who  persevere  long  after  an 
attention  to  th^ir  own  interests  and  their  own  peace  would  induce 
them  to  stop,  ate  the  fountains  of  all  justice ;  for  such  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  uninterested  parties  to  save  themselves  trouble,  that  not  only 
but  for  this  sort  of  obstinacy  would  injustice  be  very  frequently  done  ; 
but  justice,  when  done,  would,  for  want  of  due  discussion,  be  done  upon 
"wrong  grounds. 

The  great  element  of  this  obstinacy  is  the  power  of  a  man  to  perv 
suade  himself  that  he  is  always  in  the  right,  and  that  being  in  the 
right,  he  must  necessarily  succeed.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual himself  is  concerned,  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  a  man 
possessed  with  these  errors, — that  heisa  fit  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or 
if  he  were,  he  is  at  all  nearer  success  for  having  justice  on  his  side. 

In  the  case  before  us,  nothing  can  be  more  shocking  than  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  in  regard  to  his  own  interest.  A  man 
with  a  grain  of  sense  must  have  known,  that  after  the  disclosures  con- 
cerning him,  whatever  palliative  circumstances  he  may  have  been 
conscious  of,  to  lessen  the  apparent  criminality  of  his  conduct,  he 
should  have  avoided,  by  any  compromise,  or  concession,  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  his  affaii'S. 

From  the  beginning,  the  strongest  opinion  has  been  entertained 
against  him,  by  nearly  all  impartial  person*  ;  and  he  now  pubh'shes  a 
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pamphlet,  apparently  intended  to  sli^/that  eveii  tiioiiririid  nlgjIiC'tpiL 
expected  to  be  partial  to  him>  his  nearest  reUtloWy  and  dl'the  wii^ 
cipal  members  of  his  family,  are  of  the  same,  oj^nion. '.  He  is,.  Mj|iii>> 
ever,  of  great  use  to  the  public,  by  preventing  a  very  daoMroiis  po#ar, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  new,  has  been  very  rarely  exeroi8ea,*from  bdiaf 
strengthened  into  law,  without  the  fullest  discussion  of  its  eoavenieiNNM 
and  its  evils. 

We  believe,  that  much  as  this  case  has  occupied  the  publie  attention^ 
the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  th6  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  ease  is  very 
little  understood  by  the  public ;  and  that  though  very  strong  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  it.  By  some  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  possesses  the  power,  in  any  case  in  which  the  father 
of  a  child  seems  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  its  education,  to  take  it  from 
the  father,  and  appoint  a  guardian  for  its  education.  By  others  it  "is 
supposed,  that  the  great  property  with  which  the  children  of  Mr. 
Wellesley  are  connected,  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Wellesley  himself, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  their  parents,  constitutes  the  peculiarity  #bleh 
enables  the  Chancellor  to  interfere.  Both  of  these  opinions  are 
erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not,  in  ordinary  cases; 
tlie  power  of  interfering  with  a  child's  education,  however  atrocious  the 
misconduct  of  the  father  may  be.  He  can  only  interfere,  if  there  he 
some  property  settled  on  the  children,  in  respect  of  whieh  they  are 
made  wards  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  next  place,  the junonnt 
of  this  property,  compared' with  their  expectations  from  their  &ther*— 
compared  with  the  possessions  for  the  enjoyment  or  non-enjoyment  of 
which  they  depend  on  his  good  will,  has  notMng  to  do  with  toe  ^uesfioB 
of  jurisdiction.  The  life  or  death  of  the  motbisr,  also,  (who  in  qq 
case  during  the  life  of  the  father  has  any  legal  control  over  legiti* 
mate  children)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Wellesleys,  if  the  children  had  bad  ao. 
property  settled  on  them,  the  Chancellor  could  not  have  inter  jere&  thi 
the  other  hand,  though  Mrs.  Wellesley  had  been  living  ia  harmony  witk 
her  husband, — though  he  had  been  proprietor  in  fee  of  the  great  est^. 
\|hich  is  now  the  property  of  his  eldest  son,  yet  if  any  person,  whether, 
a  relation  or  not,  had  settled  upon  the  infants  a  sum  of  money^  no 
matter  liow  insignificant  in  proportion  to  their  expeot^tidns,  it  v^Bld 
liaye  been  competent  for  the  Chancellor  to  interfere,  and  take-the  cb0<* 
dren  from  both  the  parents.  ■•      '  '^  '' 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  the  fem^ 
part  of  the  community,  who  naturally  take  great  Interest  in  saob**i 
question,  and  we  believe  have  given  the  tone  to  public  opinion  on  i^ 
consider  the  Chancellor  as  the  representative,  of  Uie' defunct  mother-— 
the  heir  to  her  rights,  which  he  exercises  in  behalf  of  her  offiiprin|« 
But  he  inherits  no  rights  from  her,  because,  when  living,  sh6  had  none ; 
and  because  he  might  have  exercised  the  same  power  had  she  lived, 
and  in  spite  of  her,  as  he  now  exercises  after  her  deathu 

When  we  say  the  Chanoellor  has  this  power,  and  that  these  >]:# 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  exercised,  we  mean  to  say,  that 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  has  so,  declared  the  law  v  and  It  must  bi 
taken  to  be  law  tiU  a  higher  authority  shall  think  fit  to  declare. 
otherwise. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  hs  a  corollary  from  this  state  of  t.he  law,  that 
if  any  person,  a  capricious  rolutive  for  instance,  chooses  to  settle  a 
sum,  however  small,  on  the  children  of  any  man  ;  no  matter  what  hia 
rank  or  possessions  may  be — no  matter  whether  the  mother  be  or  be 
not  living,  he  may  institute  a  suit  in  Chancery,  to  deprive  the  father  of 
the  guardianship  of  those  children  ;  may  put  in  affidavits  as  to  the 
past  life  and  morals  of  that  father — his  religious  belief,  his  com- 
panions, and  present  habits  and  conversation ;  produce  auy  of  his 
private  letters  he  may  get  possession  of,  and  compel  him  to  put  him- 
self on  his  defence  on  all  these  points. 

If  the  Chancellor,  however,  be  persuaded  to  deprive  the  father  of 
the  guardianship  of  his  children,  he  cannot  on  that  account  deprive 
the  father  of  any  of  his  rights  of  property.  The  full  liberty  of 
bequest  allowed  by  our  law  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  impair.  The 
father,  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed,  would  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
inherit his  children  in  favour  of  other  children,  to  whom  the  same  care 
of  the  Chancellor  had  not  been  extended ;  or  indeed  in  favour  of  any 
other  persons. 

There  seems,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction,  these 
iucouvcniences  and  contradictions :  it  interferes  to  protect  the  morals 
of  children,  yet  it  can  never  take  eHect  unless  the  children  have  some 
property  independent  of  their  parents  ;  it  interferes  in  consequence  of 
property,  yet  it  does  not  extend  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  cliildreD 
in  respect  to  properly. 

That  these  inconveniences  arc  not  ideal,  may  be  perceived  by  the 
only  two  cnscs  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised  ;  the  two  cases 
which,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  if  not  in  law,  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
jurisdiction — that  of  Air.  Shelley — and  that  before  us. 

JVIr.  Shelley,  who  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  a  baronet  of  ancient  family.  The  estates  of  the  family, 
amounting  to  several  thousands  a  year,  were  so  settled,  that  Mr. 
Shelley  had  been  enabled,  by  fine,  or  recovery,  to  obtain  the  power  of 
bequeathing  the  reversion  of  them.  When  very  young,  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  but  very  much  below  himself 
in  station  and  fortune,  the  keeper  of  a  coffee-house,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children.  She  died,  and  Mr.  Shelley  married  again.  Que  of  the 
relatives  of  the  first  wife  settled  a  small  sum  upon  the  children, 
barely  sufficient  for  their  education  in  an  humble  way,  thus  made  them 
wards  of  Chancery  ;  and  instituted  a  suit  to  deprive  Mr.  Shelley  of  the 
care  of  them,  on  account  of  some  extravagances  in  his  life  and  opinions. 
It  succeeded.  Mr.  Shelley  died,  and  left  a  will,  by  which  the  childro^ 
of  the  first  marriage  were  entirely  disinherited. 

In  the  Wellesley  case,  though  the  eldest  of  the  children  has  a  vast 
fortune  settled  on  him,  the  fortunes  of  both  the  younger  are  only 
6000/.  Mr.  AVellesley  has  the  power  of  boqueathing  what  he  says  i» 
worth  between  2  and  300,000/. ;  at  any  rate,  the  property,  whatever  it 
is,  on  which  his  father.  Lord  Maryborough,  supports  his  dignity.  He 
is,  in  respect  of  these  children,  in  the  situation  in  which. Mr.  Shelley 
was  placed  towards  his.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  would 
have  bequeathed  them  his  property,  the  elder  sou  being  sufficiently 
provido<i  for.  Hut  it  is  not  now  improbable  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr,  Shtdlcy,  his  affections  and  fortune  may  be  transferred  to  another 
^amilv. 
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It  does  not  on  this  account  follow^  that  the  children  n^^y  ^n<P>t  jbf 
benefitted  by  the  protection  of  their  morals,  (supppsintg  their  morals;^ 
protected)  at  the  expense  of  their  property.  Wealth  is  of  little  cons^r 
jqueiice  as  compared  with  morals  ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  inter€j!S||i 
of  the  children  are  not  protected  by  this  jurisdiction,  since,  put  of  th^ 
very  two  cases  which  form  the  foundation  of  it,  the  object^  of  it  have 
been,  in  regard  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  ruined  in  -the  one  .^n^ 
endangered  in  the  other. 

The  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  general  power  of 
guardianship  vested  in  the  king,  of  which  the  exercise  was  formarly 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  which  was  abolished  by 
the  12th  Chas.  II.  chap.  24;  out  of  one  of  the  sections  of  which  statute 
another  difficulty,  concerning  the  power  of  the  Chancellor,  arises. 

That  section  viii.  enacts,  "  that  where  any  person  hath,  or  shall 
have,  any  child  or  children,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  npt 
married  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  ai^I 
for  the  father  of  such  child  or  children,  whether  born  at  the  time  of 
the  decease  of  the  father,  or  at  that  time  in  ventre  sa  mere  ;  or  whe- 
ther such  father  be  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  of  full  ajpfe, 
by  his  deed  executed  in  his  life-time,  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  in  such 
;manner,  and  from  time  to  time  respectively  as  he  shall  t^ink  fit  to 
dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  child  or  children,  for  an^ 
during  such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  respectively  remain  under  the  age 
of  one-aud-twenty,  or  any  lesser  time,  to  any  person  or  persons  in  pos- 
session or  remainder,  other  than  Popish  recusants;  and  that  such 
disposition  for  the  custody  of  such  child  or  children,  made  since  the 
24th  of  Feb.  1645,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  good  and  efFec- 
•tual  against  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  claiming  the  custody  or 
tuition  of  such  children,  as  guardian  in  socage  or  otherwise;  and  ^tl^at 
such  person  or  persons,  to  whom  thtf  custody  of  such  child  or  children 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  so  disposed  or  devised  as  aforesaid,  shall  and 
may  maintain  an  action  of  ravishment  of  ward  or  trespass,  against  any 
person  or  persons  which  shall  wrongfully  tajce  away  or  detain  such 
child  or  children,  for  the  recovery  of  such  «hild  or  children,  and  shall 
and  may  recover  damages  for  the  same  in  the  said  action,  for  tlue  use 
and  benefit  of  such  child  or  children." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  statute  was  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  limiting  some  and  abolishing  others  of  the  prerogatives  oiF 
the  king ;  and  that  the  ri^ht  which  is  here  given  to  the  subject  of 
choosing  guardians  for  his  children  after  his  death,  is  carved  out  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  And  though  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that 
a  man,  who  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  a  privilege  at  his  death, 
must  have  the  power  of  exercising  it  during  his  life;  yet  we  might 
have  expected,  in  so  very  guarded  and  wordy  a  statute,  some  notice  of 
the  prerogative  by  which  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  children  during  his  life,  if  by  the  legislature  of  that  day  it  had 
been  known  to  exist. 

But  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction  during  the  father's  life-time,  can  we  doubt  the 
power  most  expressly  given  him  by  this  act;  and  specially  in  bar  of  the 
king's  prerogative,  out  of  Which  whatever  power  the  Cbancellpr  has 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  hs  a  corollary  from  this  state  of  t.he  law,  that 
if  any  person,  a  capricions  relative  for  instance,  chooses  to  settle  a 
sura,  however  small,  on  the  children  of  any  man  ;  no  matter  what  his 
rank  or  possessions  may  be — no  matter  whether  the  raothor  lie  or  be 
not  living,  he  may  institute  a  suit  in  Chancery,  to  deprive  the  father  of 
the  guardianship  of  those  children  ;  may  put  in  afiidavitu  as  to  the 
past  life  and  morals  of  that  father — his  religious  belief,  his  com- 
panions, and  present  habits  and  conversation ;  produce  aiiy  of  his 
private  letters  he  may  get  possession  of,  and  compel  him  to  put  him* 
self  on  his  defence  on  all  these  points. 

If  the  Chancellor,  however,  he  persuaded  to  deprive  the  father  of 
the  guardianship  of  his  children,  he  cannot  on  that  account  deprive 
the  father  of  any  of  his  rights  of  property.  The  full  liberty  of 
bequest  allowed  by  our  law  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  impair.  The 
father,  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed,  would  be  at  liberty  to  dis« 
inherit  his  children  in  favour  of  other  children,  to  whom  the  same  care 
of  the  Chancellor  had  not  been  extended ;  or  indeed  in  favour  of  any 
other  persons. 

There  seems,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction,  these 
iuconvcniences  and  contradictions :  it  interferes  to  protect  the  morals 
of  children,  yet  it  can  never  take  elTect  unless  the  children  have  some 
property  independent  of  their  parents ;  it  interferes  in  consequence  of 
property,  yet  it  does  not  extend  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  children 
in  respect  to  properly. 

That  these  inconveniences  are  not  ideal,  may  be  perceived  by  the 
only  two  ciises  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised ;  (be  two  cases 
which,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  if  not  in  law,  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
jurisdiction — that  of  Mr.  Shelley — ^and  that  before  us. 

Mr.  Shelley,  who  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  a  baronet  of  ancient  family.  The  estates  of  the  £ami]y, 
amounting  to  several  thousands  a  year,  were  so  settled,  -that  Mr. 
Shelley  had  been  enabled,  by  fine,  or  recovery,  to  obtain  the  power  of 
bequeathing  the  reversion  of  them.  When  very  young,  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  but  very  much  below  himself 
in  station  and  fortune,  the  keeper  of  a  cofVce-house,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children.  She  died,  and  Mr.  Shelley  married  again.  Que  of  the 
relatives  of  the  first  wife  settled  a  small  sum  upon  the  children, 
harely  sufficient  for  their  education  in  an  humble  way,  thus  made  thjsm 
wards  of  Chancery  ;  and  instituted  a  suit  to  deprive  Mr.  Shelley  of  the 
care  of  them,  on  account  of  some  extravagances  in  his  life  and-opinions. 
It  succeeded.  Mr.  Shelley  died,  and  left  a  will,  by  which  the  childroii 
of  the  first  marriage  were  entirely  disinherited. 

In  the  Wellesley  case,  though  the  eldest  of  the  children  has  a  vast 
fortune  settled  on  him,  the  fortunes  of  both  the  younger  are  only 
6000/.  Mr.  AVellesley  has  the  power  of  bequeathing  what  he  says  is 
worth  between  2  and  300,000/. ;  at  any  rate,  the  property,  whatever  it 
is,  on  which  his  father.  Lord  Maryborough,  supports  his  dignity.  He 
is,  in  respect  of  these  children,  in  the  situation  in  which. Mr.  Shelley 
was  placed  towards  his.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  would 
have  bequeathed  them  his  property,  the  elder  sou  being  snfficiently 
provided  for.  But  it  is  not  now  improbable  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Shiillcy,  his  affections  and  fortune  may  be  transferred  to  another 
^qmilv. 
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It  does  not  on  this  accmint  follow,  that  the  children  n^ty  ^not  -J^ 
benefitted  by  the  protection  of  their  morals,  (supppsintg  their  morals;^ 
protected)  at  the  expense  of  their  property.  Wealth  is  of  little  coii39r 
jqueiice  as  compared  with  morals  :  but  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  interc^B.^ 
of  the  children  are  not  protected  by  this  jurisdiction,  since,  out  of  th^ 
very  two  cases  which  form  the  foundation  of  it,  the  objects  of  it  have 
been,  in  regard  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  juined  in  -the  one  ^n(| 
endangered  in  the  other. 

The  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  general  po\yor  of 
guardianship  vested  in  the  king,  of  which  the  exercise  was  formarly 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  whioh  was  abolished  by 
the  12th  Chas.  II.  chap.  24 ;  out  of  one  of  the  sections  of  which  statute 
another  difficulty,  concerning  the  power  of  the  Chancellor,  arises. 

That  section  viii.  enacts,  "  that  where  any  person  hath,  or  sba)] 
have,  any  child  or  children,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and. npt 
married  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  ^nj^ 
for  the  father  of  such  child  or  children,  whether  born  at  the  time  of 
the  decease  of  the  father,  or  at  that  time  in  ventre  sa  mere  ;  or  whe- 
ther such  father  be  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  of  full  ajre, 
by  his  deed  executed  in  his  life-time,  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,. in  such 
;manner,  and  from  time  to  time  respectively  as  he  shall  think  fit  to 
dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  o-f  such  child  or  children,  for  an^ 
during  such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  respectively  remain  under  the  age 
of  one-aud-twenty,  or  any  lesser  time,  to  any  person  or  persons  in  pos- 
session or  remainder,  other  than  Popish  recusants;  and  .that  such 
disposition  for  the  custody  of  such  child  or  children,  made  since  the 
24th  of  Feb.  1645,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  good  and  efFec- 
•tual  against  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  claiming  the  custody  or 
tuition  of  such  children,  as  guardian  in  socage  or  otherwise;  and  tl^at 
such  person  or  persons,  to  whom  thtf  custody  of  such  child  or  children 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  so  disposed  or  devised  as  aforesaid,  shall  and 
may  maintain  an  action  of  ravishment  of  ward  or  trespass,  against  any 
person  or  persons  which  shall  wrongfully  take  away  or  detain  such 
child  or  children,  for  the  recovery  of  such  child  or  children,  and  shall 
and  may  recover  damages  for  the  same  in  the  said  action,  for  tlifi  use 
and  benefit  of  such  child  or  children." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  statute  was  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  limiting  some  and  abolishing  others  of  the  prerogatives  of 
tlje  king ;  and  that  the  ri^ht  which  is  here  given  to  the  subject  of 
choosing  guardians  for  his  children  after  his  death,  is  carved  out  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  And  though  it  docs  not  absolutely  follow  tJiat 
a  man,  who  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  a  privilege  at  his  death, 
must  have  the  power  of  exercising  it  during  his  life ;  yet  we  might 
have  expected,  in  so  very  guarded  and  wordy.a  statute,  some  notice  of 
the  prerogative  by  which  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  children  during  his  life,  if  by  tlie  legi-slatute  of  that  day  it  had 
been  known  to  exist. 

But  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction  during  the  father's  life-time,  can  we  doubt  the 
power  most  expressly  given  him  by  this  act;  and  specially  in  bar  of  the 
kingV  prerogative,  out  of  Which  whatever  power  the  Cbancellpr  has 
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condnct.  But  if  these  ioTestigalions  into  piirate  affiuis  were,  as  thej 
have  been  supposed  to  be,  evils^  it  would  be  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  peace  and  fame  of  a  father  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  aa 
uncertain  advantage  to  the  child.  At  any  rate,  it  can  scarcely  happen 
that  in  the  examination  and  re-cxamination,  to  which  this  sort  of 
jurisdiction  must  give  rise,  the  feelings  even  of  blameless  people  will 
not  frequently  be  wounded 

We  have  said  nothing,  too,  of  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  assumes  the  right  to  interfere — the  heterodox 
opinions  of  the  parent.  It  is  the  inconvenience  of  this  jurisdiction, 
that  as  it  is  founded  on  the  tout  eiutemble  of  a  man's  life,  habits,  con- 
versation, opinions,  and  pecuniary  circumstances,  no  one  case  can  be  a 
precedent  for  another;  and  it  is  always  impossible  to  say  in  what 
pro|>ortion  any  one  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the  decision.  Mr. 
Welleslcy  boasts  that  to  be  the  pink  of  orthodoxy;  but  Mr.  Shelley's 
religious  opinions,  expressed  many  years  before  the  suit,  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  grounds  of  the  Chancellor's  decree  against  him.  If 
his  opinions,  as  well  as  his  acts,  are  to  be  among  the  reasons  why  a 
father  may  be  deprived  of  his  children  ;  if  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
say,  not  only  whether  lie  has  done  so  and  so,  but  whether  he  has 
tiiought  so  and  so,  the  foundation  is^  laid  for  a  religions  persecution ; 
not  the  less  mischievous  because  an  inquiry  into  a  man's  belief  is  mixed 
up  with  a  general  investigation  of  his  file  and  manners ;  so  that  a  care 
far  morals  may  be  brought  forward  as  a  pretext  for  the  judgments  of 
which  intolerance  is  the  real  motive. 

But  if  we  suppose   the  power  to  be  good  in  ^  Itself,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  the  worst  authority  in  the  world  to  exercise  it  with  useful- 
ness.   A  court  which  decides  entirely  on  written  evidence,  may  be 
▼ery  well  fitted  to  unravel  those  affairs  which  are  generally  transacted 
i^  writing, — matters  of  account,  imperfect  contracts,  and  so  on  ;  but  it 
46  the  worst  fitted  in  the  world  to  get  an  accurate  notion  of  a  mao'« 
l^eneral  character  and  behaviour.     Even  special  questions  of  fact — as 
whether  A.  did  or  did  not  make  a  certain  will — or  whether  tithe  of 
such  and  such  .])roduce  has  usually  been  paid  at  B.  are  commonly  sent 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  he  tried  in  the  common  law  courts,  from 
its  confessed  inability  to  extract  the  truth,  without  the  power  of  cross- 
examining  witnesses.     But  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  by 
affidavits  and  counter-affidavits  (for  we  believe   even   the  inaperfect 
mode  of  examination  by  written  interrogatories  are  not  admitted  in 
«uch  cases  as  these),  to  get  at  the  truth  on  questions  on  which  there 
48  so  much  greater  room  for  equivocation, exaggeration, or  extenuation; 
^uch  as  whether  a  man  drinks  so  much,  and  so  often,  as  to  be  consi* 
dered  a  drunkard  ?  whether  his  conversation  is  so  larded  with  oaths 
4bat  he  may  be  called  a  blasphemer  ?  whether  an  adulterous  inter- 
fcourse  is  carried  on  with  or  without  decency  ?  or  whether,  on    the 
balance  of  his  ^ood  and  bad  qualities,  the  evidence  as  to  his  past,  and 
the  probability  as  to  his  future  conduct,  a  man  may  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  children  ?  and  whether,  if  he  is  likely  not  Co 
{educate  them  well,  his  mismanagement  is  likely  to  injure  them  more 
4i^ln  a  separation  from  their  parent  would  injure  them  ? 

-Suoh  a  question  as  the  last  nothing  could  enable  a  man  to  .determine 
rightly,  except  the  roost  iutira^ate  personal  knowledge,  cntieely  divested 
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there  be  one  characteristic  of  this  class  of  persons,  it  U  suspMlioas 
watchfulness  of  their  female  children — the  natural  result  of  vicious 
experience,  and  of  observation  of  the  miseries  which  follow  unchaste- 
ness  in  females.  The  "  tame  cheater,"  "  the  exceeding  knave,"  the 
liar,  the  swindler,  defy  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction ;  yet  their  examples 
are  of  much  more  certain  injury  to  the  morals  of  children.  It  may 
be  said  that  their  vices  are  not  of  such  prejudicial  consequence  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  wards ;  but  we  must  again  call  to  mind  tha,t 
the  jurisdiction  is  in  its  nature  exercised  in  contempt,  and  to  the 
destniction,  of  that  interest. 

A  difl&culty  which  embarrasses  the  question  (the  more  because  it  is 
not  always  apparent)  is,  that  the  desire  of  taking  revenge  on  a  father 
for  his  irregularities,  mixes  itself  up  with  the  concern  for  his  children ; 
but  if  we  could  put  the  feelings  of  the  father  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  consider  it  quite  indifferent  whether  we  conferred  on  him 
a  benefit,  or  inflicted  an  injury,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  probable 
fate  of  the  children  in  the  Wellesley  cause,  now,  and  what  their  fate 
would  have  been  if  this  investigation  had  never  been  entered  upon, 
scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  jurisdiction. 
The  boys  will  be  sent  to  Eton  now,  and  would  probably  have  been  sent 
there  if  the  suit  had  never  taken  place  ;  they  have,  and  they  probably 
would  have  had,  a  competent  tutor.  But  had  the  public  discussion 
never  taken  place,  they  would  have  gone  there  as  any  other  boys, 
unnoticed  for  any  peculiarity  attending  them.  They  now  go  with  all 
the  filthy  stories  about  Mrs.  Bligh  and  Mi's.  Scott — ^the  Hell  and 
Tommy  Letters — the  affidavits  and  counter-affidavits'^ — the  disgrace 
and  folly  of  their  father  sticking  about  them.  That  all  this  is  an 
infliction  on  the  father  we  admit ;  but  can  we,  if  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  the  boys,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  is  a  kindness 
to^the  children — that  it  can  tend  to  their  advantage  and  comfort ;  though 
they  may  in  their  holidays  go  home  to  their  aunts  instead  of  their 
father.  As  for  the  girl,  Mr.  Wellesley  asserts,  that  he  was  anxious 
she  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wright, 
to  whose  character  and  fitness  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  ;  and 
that  they  should  take  for  their  model  his  own  mother  (Lady  Marybo- 
rough). Of  course  his  assertion  as  a  party  is  not  worth  much ;  but 
it  is  we  think  probable,  from  the  whole  purport  of  the  coiTespondence 
which  he  has  printed,  that  he  intended  to  make  some  such  arrangement ; 
and  altogether  improbable  that  he  would  have  exposed  his  aaughtei* 
to  whatever  pernicious  influence  might  have  flowed  from  the  example 
of  his  life.  The  benefit  to  the  girl  we  should  think  questionable  ;  for 
her  comfort  and  character  must  be  affected  by  the  investigation ;  to 
the  boys  the  disadvantage  positive. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  collateral  inconveniences  arising  from 
this  jurisdiction  in  the  exposure  of  private  transactions,  even  when  it 
is  not  exercised  for  purposes  of  annoyance  ;  for  this  sort  of  exposure 
is  not  without  its  advantages.  If  an  unlimited  censorial  power  be 
allowed  for  the  purposes  of  this  jurisdiction  ;  if  the  times  when  a  man 
enters  and  leaves  a  hackney-coach  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation  ;  if  all  his  private  letters  may  be  produced,  in  order  that 
his  language  may  be  known ;  at  any  rate  there  will  be,  in  this  collateral 
sort  of  punishment,  a  new  inducement  to  correctness  and  decency  of 
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condnct.  But  if  these  investigations  into  private  affiiirs  wece,  as  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be,  evils,  it  would  be  more  than  doubtful  whetLer 
the  peace  and  fame  of  a  father  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  an 
uncertain  advantage  to  the  child.  At  any  rate,  it  can  scarcely  happen 
that  in  the  examination  and  re-cxamiuation,  to  which  this  sort  of 
jurisdiction  must  give  rise,  the  feelings  even  of  blameless  people  will 
not  frequently  be  wounded 

We  have  said  nothing,  too,  of  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  tha 
Lord  Chancellor  assumes  the  right  to  interfere — the  heterodox 
opinions  of  the  parent.  It  is  the  inconvenience  of  this  jurisdiction^ 
that  as  it  is  founded  on  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  man's  life,  habits,  con- 
versation, opinions,  and  pecuniary  circumstances,  no  one  case  can  be  a 
precedent  for  another;  and  it  is  always  impossible  to  say  in  what 
proportion  any  one  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the  decision.  Mr. 
Wellesley  boasts  that  to  be  the  pink  of  orthodoxy;  but  Mr.  Shelley's 
religious  opinions,  expressed  many  years  before  the  suit,  seem  to  have 
l>een  among  the  grounds  of  the  Chancellor's  decree  against  him.  If 
his  opinions,  as  well  as  his  acts,  are  to  be  among  the  reasons  why  a 
father  may  be  deprived  of  his  children  ;  if  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
8ay>  not  only  whether  lie  has  done  so  and  so,  but  whether  be  has 
fought  so  and  so,  the  foundation  \%  laid  for  a  religious  persecution ; 
not  the  less  mischievous  because  an  inquiry  into  a  man's  belief  is  mixed 
up  with  a  general  investigation  of  his  life  and  manners ;  so  that  a  care 
fat  morals  may  be  brougiit  forward  as  a  pretext  for  the  judgments  of 
which  intolerance  is  the  real  motive. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  power  to  be  good  in  itself,  the  Court  of 
iDhancery  is  the  worst  authority  in  the  world  to  exercise  it  with  useful- 
ness. A  court  which  decides  entirely  on  written  evidence,  may  be 
•very  well  fitted  to  unravel  those  affairs  which  are  generally  transacted 
ji^  wxiting, — matters  of  account,  imperfect  contracts,  and  so  on  ;  but  it 
js  the  worst  fitted  in  the  world  to  get  an  accurate  notion  of  a  naan^f 
l^eneral  character  and  behaviour.  Even  special  questions  of  fact — a^ 
whether  A.  did  or  did  not  make  a  certain  will — or  whether  tithe  of 
fiuch  and  such  produce  has  usually  been  paid  at  B.  are  commonly  4ien( 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  he  tried  in  the  common  law  courts,  frxun 
its  confessed  inability  to  extract  the  truth,  without  the  power  of  cross- 
examining  witnesses.  But  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  he  hy 
affidavits  and  counter-affidavits  (for  we  believe  even  the  iokperfect 
mode  of  examination  by  written  interrogatories  are  not  admitted  in 
«uch  cases  as  these),  to  get  at  the  truth  on  questions  on  which  theiro 
4s  so  much  greater  room  for  equivocation,  exaggeration, or  extenuation; 
.such  as  whether  a  man  drinks  so  much,  and  so  often,  as  to  be  consif- 
dered  a  drunkard  ?  whether  his  conversation  is  so  larded  with  oathe 
that  he  may  be  called  a  blasphemer?  whether  an  adulterous  inter- 
icourse  is  carried  on  with  or  without  decency  ?  or  whether,  on  thft 
balance  of  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  the  evidence  as  to  his  past,  and 
tjbe  probability  as  to  his  future  conduct,  a  man  may  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  children  ?  and  whether,  if  he  is  likely  not  to 
{educate  them  well,  his  mismanagement  is  likely  to  injure  them  more 
than  a  separation  from  theu*  parent  would  injure  them  ? 

-Such  a  question  as  the  last  nothing  could  enable  a  man  tcdetemiiie 
i^htly,  except  the  most  iutinpmte  personal  knowledge,  cnlicelyjlcested 


of  perfiOflAl  prejttdioe.  It  is  a  pfitMSDal  p#ii»ry  irliie|i  4Bbeedt-tl|»  kifMr^ 
)edge,  and  more  than  the  wisaoni  of  a  fittW.  But  liov  iroiild  # 
father  manage  his  family  if  their  concerng  were  only  brovfht  hefopi 
bim  on  affidavit  ? 

The  ex|>en6iveness  of  the  process,  bgr  wMch  the  Cha^ieeUor  attempli. 
to  get  at  the  truth  in  causes  of  thisfiorty  is  not  peculiar  to  then*  9^ 
therefore  is  only  to  be  reckoned  anumg  the  objeetione  ta  the  jtuisH 
diction,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  objection  to  all  interference  of  law,  when 
the  benefit  to  be  obtained  is  doubtful. 

The  affection  between  parent  and  child,  which  is  supposed  by  eooMi 
persons  to  be  the  foundation  x>f  all  society,  is  certainly  jUie  fiarst  soni^ 
of  morality  in  infants ;  It  is  to  them,  indeed,  morality  and  religion :  ^whia* 
it  is  violently  broken,  the  mind  is  left  ip  a  etate  of  moral  atheisn^ 
without  any  fixed  principle  of  attachment  or  obedience.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  this  jurisdiction  to  be  pushed  to  the  ezteTityto  which,  for  the 
sake  of  judging  of  its  propriety^  we  must  snppoiBe  it  to  be  carried,  to 
what  a  degree  will  it  be  necessapy  )to  interfere  ^th  fids  fcelkig.  liCt 
us  suppose  that  the  young  persons  who  are  taken  from  th^  pagfinU 
choose  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature  and  Mbit,  wthertlian  the  decree 
of  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  and  fly  fitMn  their  gaaMBttD  to  tiiefr  lalhfr  \ 
are  they  to  be  treated  as  culprits  t  are  they  to  be  f  nnisked  •for-4K>a« 
tempt  of  court  ?  We  do  not  dwell  upon  suppoeeA  eases  of  tMs  sert, 
which  may  be  rare ;  %ut  it  is  necessary  to  be  pntpareil  for  tfaen. 

The  jurisdiction,  then,  we  think  we  have  shown  is  uneertatn  WtH 
capricious  in  its  application ;  is  unaccompanied  w4^1iJe*|MiiM«  tiileciss- 
sary  to  make  it  hannless  to  the  objeSts  of  it ;  wmb  i«  iieqmMlbf 
injurious  to  the  property  of  tlkise  whom  it  enAeavoars  to  i^otM,  mA 
is  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  their  inorab ;  II  is  eettrmiMffialle  t^^M 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  vexation  in  fitmlly  (qoarreb  ^and  we  UMf 
add,  however  much  needed.  It  will  never  be  resorted >to,«iASis 'MM 
snch  quarrels  exist) ;  it  is  liable  to  be  abusirf  tw  ithe  pnrpoaee  Ml 
religious  intolerance;  it  is  entrusted  to  a  comt,  lAie^ems  of 'yra^ 
eeeding  in  whioh  are  peouliarly  ill-euited  to  get  «t  the  tmtffh  i|iMiA 
cases;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  it  is  necessarily «ttettiod «nMi  effblif. 
mous  expenses,*''  which  o  ficKther  -eannot  be  oall^d  o^ott  4b  ddfiay 
without  great  injustice,  and  sometimes  Tuin.  a  •  o'      , 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  solK  of  jarisdiotiiott,  if  it  be  edn* 
firmed  ^nd  exercised  to  any  extent,  wlU  be,  thatiit^wiU^Artf  %iith'  to 
ipamphlets,  such  as  that  which  has  given  oooasion  tn  ear  fniiritijl' 
very  much  in  the  styie  of  ^  <*  Mtoolres  4  eoiiaiilter^''  fMMiAed  ill 
causes  in  France,  in  whieh  there  will  be  an  oxtreme  ileenseilA  «seim> 
tions  and  insinuations,  respeetiqg  the  eonduf^t  and  moUvm  <of  the 
adverse  parties.  Mr.  Wellesley's  pamphlet  is,  in  fact,  a  true  ^  H^ 
moire  ^  consulter,''  in  which  he  expounds- the  HMdvee  and  eoDlvot  of 
his  family  in  the  whole  affair ;  and,  as'^lu*  as  it  oaa  be-teiiod  on,  'la'« 
curious  piece  of  family  Idstory ;  or,  atany  trate,  of  family  fsntucfwuey, 
with  much  cleverness,  and  some  of  wliat  4km  vulgar  will  t|A»  far 
hypocrisy.  , 

■     ■    ■   — ^"^ — •- 

*  Mr.  W^llesl^  in  kU  fsmphl^tMyt.  tliat  lor  U^  Imt  flxpeMs<|^  |pei  niAfMk 

state  whether  w  thw  c«|p  time)  ha  ha*  abtem^v  iMiid  5500^    Thu  f<¥rttmfii  oST  Jm% 

yoimger  children  arc  only  dOOO/.  •  'v-r- .    ^^r^    ^ 

f  Two  Letter!,  to  the  ftj^  IttoD.  the  Bsri  of  «l»mi,  rLbia  dhwceHor.  *e.  '«r.*e. 

wxtli  official  and  other  Dwrawwu ;  by  41m  Hon.  ^V.  L.  WoUeeley.    Londoo,  smv. 
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Mr.  Wellesley  holds  up  his  sisters-in-law  as  readers  of  sectarian 
tracts,  and  expresses  his  apprehensions  in  the  most  moving  manner, 
that  his  children  will  be  made  "  puritans  and  republicans  :*'  he  hints 
that  he  is  a  victim  to  his  orthodoxy.  "  The  very  charities,"  he  says 
of  the  Misses  Long,  ''  are  doled  out  by  the  disciples  of  puritanism, 
who  are  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  their  perseverance  and  favour. 
That  I  endeavoured,  during  Mrs.  Wellesley's  life,  to  produce  a  more 
favourable  state  of  things  is  well  known ;  I  did  not  confine  myself  to 
my  own  representations,  but  fortified  myself  with  the  works  of  Paley, 
Blair,  Watson,  and  other  divines,  which  I  presented  to  Miss  Dora 
Long,  and  entreated  her  to  peruse  them." — p.  29.  He  does  not  say 
whether  he  perused  them  himself.  His  love  of  divinity  was  probably 
like  J.  B.  St.  Andre's  love  of  fighting  : — 

"  John  fled  soon  on  the  first  of  June ; 
But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting.'* 

His  alarm  at  a  plot  to  bring  him  before  Master  Stephen  is 
amusing : — 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  Wesleyan  conclave  to  have  the  case  referred  to  a  master  in  Cban- 
cery,  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  veiy  hostile  to  these  roundheads." 

It  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  that  he 
renewed  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Bligh  in  order  to  refresh  his 
memory : — 

'^  In  the  earlier  stages  of  these  proceedings  it  was  sufficiently  shown, 
that  I  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion,  and 
that  all  my  efforts  were  directed  to  that  end.  How  and  why  were 
they  frustrated  ?  By  your  lordship's  self ;  by  the  process  instituted 
in  the  court  over  which  you  preside.  Your  lordship,  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, demands  explanation  of  statements  on  affidavits;  not  con- 
nected with  my  paternal  relation  to  my  children,  but  relating  solely 
to  transactions  in  which  that  lady  and  myself  were  implicated.  In 
what  possible  way  could  these  affidavits  be  answered,  but  by  direct  and 
personal  intercourse  with  her  ?  " 

We  will  venture  to  say,  Lord  Eldon  never  dreamed  of  such  a  way  of 
answering  an  affidavit. 

The  following  is  a  fine  touch  of  character: — 

"  How  happens  it,  that  out  of  one  hundred  letters  from  me,  Afr. 
Pittman  has  only  preserved  thirty?  that  he  has  not  preserved  the  one 
I  wrote  upon  courage ;  another  upon  sound  religious  feeling  ;  and 
another  in  which  I  introduced  a  quotation  from  Cicero  ;  another 
in  which  I  inserted  a  prayer  I  composed  for  my  little  girl  at  Arras." 
— p.  66. 

We  fear  again  "  the  base  unknowing  vulgar  "  will  cry  fudge  I  but 
we,  who  have  a  theory,  take  Mr.  Wellesley  to  be  sincere  after  a  certain 
fashion  ;  he  is  probably  wrong-headed  enough  to  suppose  that  he  has 
a  pretty  notion  of  "  sound  religion." 

It  seems  the  cause  is  not  yet  ended :  he  declares  his  intention  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  this  mysterious  threat : — ^^  My 
honour,  and  my  duty  towards  my  children,  make  it  necessary  that  I 
should  o|>pose  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Misses  Long  to  be  their  guardians,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their 
<iducation^  with  my  assent.     I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  not  he  driven 
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to  close  this  tragedy^  by  declaring  upon  oathj  that  which  will 
satisfy  all  mankind  that  my  objections  to  the  wishes  of  the  Misses 
Long  are  founded  upon  reasons^  the  validity  of  which  no  parents 
dare  dispute,''' — p.  1 14. 

What  sort  of  recrimination  is  threatened  here  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture ;  but  recrimination  and  slander  are  among  the  natural  results  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  Mr.  Wellesley,  by  his  perseverance  and  the 
due  intermixture  of  folly  and  ability  in  his  composition,  is  well  fitted 
for  displaying  all  the  evils.  If  the  principle  of  interference  between 
parent  and  child  be  admitted,  we  feel  little  interest  in  the  individual 
case ;  for  though  thinking  the  principle  bad  in  any  case,  we  should 
think  it  improper  to  be  applied  in  this ;  the  great  evil  to  the  children 
has  been,  not  in  the  decision,  but  in  the  discussion. 
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Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales ;  a  Series  of  Letters,  comprising  Sketches  of  the 
Actual  State  of  Society  in  that  Colony  ;  of  its  peculiar  Advantages  to  Emigrants  ;  of 
its  Topography,  Natural  History,  &c.  &c.  By  P.  Cunningham,  Surgeon,  R.N.  In 
2  vols,     l/ondou.     Colhum,  New  Burlington-street.  ^ 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,(brother  of  the  estimable 
poet  of  the  same  name,)  who  has  been  employed  on  several  voyages  in 
the  superintendance  of  convicts  in  their  passage  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  has  become  a  possessor  of  land  in  that  colony.  The  arrangement 
made  with  the  surgeon  of  a  convict  ship,  is,  that  he  receives  a  certain 
sum  per  head  on  those  who  are  landed  safely  in  the  colony,  and  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  full  control  as  well  of  their  morals  as  their  health. 
In  this  situation,  therefore,  he  is  not  only  enabled,  but  obliged  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  delinquents  which  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  honest  men,  except  police  officers  and  Old  Bailey 
attorneys.  In  addition  to  this  acquaintance,  with  one  great  ele- 
ment of  Botany  Bay  population,  he  has  resided  long  enough  in  the 
colony  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  condition.  He  is,  besides, 
a  very  shrewd,  intelligent,  unprejudiced  man,  with  a  disposition  to  be 
witty  and  inventive.  His  book  is  very  valuable,  and  would  have  been 
still  more  so,  if  some  parts  of  it  had  been  written  in  a  more  straight- 
foiward  style. 

The  growth  of  our  colonies  has  been  made  so  often  a  matter  of 
wonderment,  that  it  is  scarcely  allowable  even  to  wonder  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  state  springing  up  out  of  the  refuse  of  our  gaols,  and  the 
leavings  of  the  halter.  In  fact,  like  all  other  matters  of  wonderment 
it  loses  by  being  examined.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  secret  of  the 
advance  of  New  South  Wales,  has  been  the  lavish  expense  bestowed 
on  it.  From  1788  to  1797,  according  to  the  information  collected  by 
Wentworth*  (p.  220),  the  total  expense  of  the  colony  was  1,037,230/. 
or  86,435/.  per  annum ;  from  1798  to  1811,  it  amounted  to  1,634,926/. 
or  116,709/.  per  annum;  and  from  1812  to  1815,  both  inclusive,  to 
793,827/.  or  198,456/.  per  annum  ;  in  1816,  the  expense  was  193,775/., 
and  in  1817,  it  was  229,152/.     The  expense  since  that  time  we  have 

•  Description  of  New  South  Wales.     By  W.  C.  Wentworth.    1819. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  the  mode  in  which  the  colony  was  first 
settled,  is  the  growth  of  feuds  between  two  parties — the  free  settlers 
and  the  freed  convicts— or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  colony,  jErflu- 
grants  and  Emancipists, — feuds  which  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  at  present,  of  a  representative  constitution  into  the  colooy, 
and  form  the  staple  of  Australian  politics.  Mr.  Cunningham  blames 
the  late  Governor  Macquarie  for  their  origin ;  though  the  seeds  of  soch 
feuds  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  could  scarcely  have  been  pre- 
vented, at  some  time  or  other,  from  germinating. 

"It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Macquarie  that  those  party 
feuds  commenced  which  have  kept  the  colony  in  a  ferment  ever  since. 
Deeming  the  colony  to  have  been  founded  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
Jbrmatfon  as  punishment  of  offenders,  he  justly  concluded  that  the  surest  way 
of  achieving  the  former  object  was,  by  elevating  the  character  of  the  emanci- 
pated convict,  in  raising  him  to  a  suitable  moral  station  in  society  again. 
JBut,  unfortunately,  the  mode  Governor  Macquarie  took  of  carrying  his  cor- 
rect and  beneficent  views  into  execution,  entirely  frustrated  the  attempt.    He 
conceived  that  the  governor's  countenance  alone  would  overwhelm  all  opposi- 
tion, and  that  authority  ought  to  step  in,  to  enforce  what  a  mere  expression  of 
his  wish  failed  to  effect*    Now,  in  matters  of  opinion,  man  is  like  a  pig, — if 
you  attempt  to  force  him  on,  be  only  retrogrades  from  the  point  you  wish  to 
urge  him  to,  and  you  must  coax  him  along  quietlv,  if  you  are  really  serious 
in  attaining  your  object,  or  else  drive  him  onwards  oy  making  him  believe  the 
reverse  is  the  object  you  have  in  view.    Governor  Macquarie,  finding  a  num- 
ber of  demurrers  to  his  opinions,  instead  of  coaxing  them  on  to  his  viewsj  or 
taking  no  notice  of  what  was  done  or  said,  but  quietly  inviting  such  indi- 
viduius  of  the  emancipist  body  to  bis  table  as  he  deemed  respectable  enough^ 
,  and  letting  time  and  reason  work  the  rest ;  forthwith  began  to  look  upon  aU 
who  oppo^  his  projects  as  personal  enemies,  and  often  indeed  treated  them 
as  such.    This  line  of  conduct  ai  once  severed  from  him  many  individuals; 
while  the  more  marked  attention  he  paid  to  members  of  the  emancipist  body 
in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants,  made  it  be  believed  by  others  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  exalt  the  emancipist  above  the  emigrant,  and  thus  dis- 
gusted those  who  might  probably  have  countenanced  the  plan.    Now>  what 
has  been  the  result  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  a  different  course  was  pur- 
sued by  the  able  and  judicious  Sorell  t  An  individual  of  the  emancipist  body 
has  been  lately  elected  there  to  the  bank-directorship,  in  opposition  to  several 
most  respectable  emigrants,  and  by  a  body  of  proprietors  too,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  are  free  emigrants, — On  Governor  Macquarie's  departure  the 
emancipists  were  again  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  not  one  ever  visited  the  suc- 
ceeding governor  at  a  party  of  any  description,  nor  did  he  ever  dine  even  in 
company  with  a  single  emancipist,  until  the  very  close  of  his  administration. 
This  sudden  downfall  produced,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  disheartening  effbct 
upon  the  whole  body,  and  some  most  respectable  individuals  among  them  felt 
it,  I  know,  keenly ;  deeming  themselves  and  their  descendants  thus  for  ever 
doomed  to  be,  like  the  seed  of  Cain,  a  stigmatised  race, — ^as  they  saw  even 
their  very  children  debarred  from  the  governor's  society,  and  thus  held  forth 
as  equally  unworthy  with  themselves.    Things  continued  in  this  state>  till 
the  appearance  of  the  '  Australian'  newspaper  roused  the  emancipist  body  to 
oppose  the  course  pursued  toward  them  in  omitting  their  names  in  the  new 
list  of  magistracy,  in  conformity  to  the  commissioner's  recommendation^  and 
driving  them  out  of  the  pale  of  respectable  society ;  contrary,  however^  to 
the  commissioner's  evident  wish. 

'^  The  individuals  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  commissioner  were  the 
principal  objects  of  attack,  personal  motives  with  some  of  these  assailants 
naving  obviously  even  greater  weight  than  their  professed  public  creed.  A 
case  was  now  got  up  to  make  it  appear  that  the  emancipists  were  an  oppressed 
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body,  trampled  on  by  tbe  emigrants,  and  deprived  by- unrfkir  means  df^wtiat 
they  deemed  their  rights.  Now,  neither  the  magistracy  nor  council  were 
shut  by  any  legislative  enactment  against  the  emancipists,  the  local  goVei1i<« 
ment  having  the  power  to  appoint  any  individual,  whether  emigrant  ck 
emancipist,  whom  it  deemed  deserving — juries  being  the  only  bodies  they 
were  at  that  period  legally  disqualified  from.  This  disqualification  they  were 
most  anxious  to  remove;  but  the  commissioner,  who  foresaw  great  dis^ 
turbance  likely  to  ensue  either  from  the  emancipists  or  the  emigrants  being 
admitted  to  sit  on  juries,  suggested  that  both  parties  should  be  excluded,  and 
the  juries  composed  of  military  and  naval  officers  alone  as  formerly,  who  might 
be  fairly  presumed  destitute  of  all  prejudice  as  to  either  class.  Another  cry 
was  now  raised  by  the  emancipists  for  a  house  of  assembly,  but  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  emigrants,  who  saw  nothing  therein  but  the  seeds  of  disorder 
and  confusion.*' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  131 — 135. 

The  emancipists  too  are  divided  into  pure  and  impure.  The 
impure  are  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  since  their 
transportation,  (all  lapses  and  relapses  in  Englaod  go  for  nothing,) 
and  tliese  are  shunned  by  their  pure  brethren  as  these  are  by  the 
emiofrauts. 

These  inconveniences  would  have  been  probably  avoided,  if,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  colony,  the  free  settlers  had  borne  a  large 
proportion  to  the  convicts,  instead  of  making  the  convicts,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  of  the  population.  Labour  is  valuable  where  there  is  capital 
to  employ  it;  and  if  the  convicts  had  not  been  sent  to  the  colony  till 
there  had  been  free  colonists  to  employ  and  guard  them,  they  would 
have  been  less  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  and  less  an  object  ^f 
jealousy  afterwards.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  New 
South  Wales  seems  to  have  accrued  from  the  profits  of  individuals  on 
a  large,  if  not  wasteful,  government  expenditure ;  and  there  was,  at 
least  in  the  early  times  of  the  settlement,  such  a  scarcity  not  only  of 
capital,  but  of  intelligence  and  honesty,  that  moderate  portions  of 
these  qualities  enabled  the  convicts  to  amass  fortunes.  They  have,  in 
fact,  we  believe,  if  not  the  greatest  landed  possessions,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony. 

The  feuds  arising  from  this  source  must,  however,  disappear  with 
the  present  generation  ;  and  the  probable  fate  of  the  colony  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  speculation  ;  as  there  are  physical  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  it  in  many  respects  from  any  of  our  other  colonies. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  differences  in  the  circumstances 
which  an  emigrant  meets  with  in  Australia  and  America ;  the  'more 
worthy  of  attention,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  resided  in  Canada  as  well 
as  New  South  Wales: — 

"  In  the  American  States  and  the  Canadas,  you  have  to  proceed  seldom  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  inland  before  you  can  obtain  unlocated  ground,  which 
even  then,  in  the  states,  you  are  obliged  to  purchase,  while  your  produce  has 
all  to  be  transported  by  land  and  interior  water  carriage  from  one  to  two 
thousand  miles,  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  exportation.  In  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  have  abundance  of  land  within  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  upon  terms  neither  irksome  nor 
burdensome.  In  America,  the  soil  is  almost  uniformly  covered  with  such 
dense  forests,  that  a  cart  cannot  pass  readily  through  them  without  cutting 
down  trees  here  and  there  on  the  route ;  while  tlie  grass  is  either  completely 
choked  by  the  fallen  leaves,  or  so  smothered  by  the  overshadowing  summer 
foliage,  that  its  scantiness  and  sickly  vegetation  quite  unfit  it  for  pasture^ 
except  in  the  interioT  prairies  and  a  few  spots  on  the  bank»  of  rivers^ 
Aug.  1827.  2  N 
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vbere  the  soil  it  too  wet  for  the  growth  of  timher.  Upon  our  very  sea-coast, 
or  as  soon  as  you  have  traversed  at  farthest  from  twenty  to  forty  miles^  the 
country  is  generally  so  thinly  timbered  that  you  may  drive  a  carriage  OY&r  it 
in  all  directions ;  while  the  trees  also^  being  but  slightly  clothed^  and  all 
evergreens — consequently  never  shedding  their  leaves — afford  both  a  cool 
retreat  for  the  cattle  in  the  summer  heats^  and  a  tolerable  protection  for  the 
sward  of  native  grass  which  every  where  abounds.  Hence  all  kinds  of 
Stock  may  be  kept  here  at  the  very  outset — a  thing  quite  impracticable  in 
America. 

"  Again — In  America^  the  severe  winter  totally  precludes  the  field- 
pasturing  of  cattle^  which  must  during  that  season  be  supported  on  hay^  or  the 
tender  buds  and  sprouts  of  the  forest  trees,  lopped  off  for  them  to  browse  upon. 
Here  the  winters  are  so  mild,  that  native  grass  always  sufficiently  abounds 
whereupon  to  winter  all  the  stock  you  are  for  many  years  likely  to  possess. 
Jn  America,  labourers  are  so  scarce,  labour  so  dear,  and  agricultural  pro- 
.  ductions  so  low,  that  the  settler  is  necessitated  to  perform  most  of  his  field 
labour  himself,  (or  with  the  assistance  of  his  family,)  to  insure  even  a 
moderate  profit  for  his  outlay  of  capital.  Here,  labourers  are  plentiful: 
labour  consequently  cheap ;  and  a  handsome  profit. in  general  easily  realised 
in  the  colony  on  most  agricultural  products.  Indeed,  when  you  consider 
that  upwards  of  100,OuO/.  sterling  is  annually  expended  here  by  the  British 
government  in  paying;  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration,  the  military^ 
and  the  convicts,  and  this  sum  too  distributed  among  a  population  not  yet 
exceeding  forty  thousand,  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  agricultural  emigrant 
must  be  clearly  apparent.  In  America,  again,  look  at  the  diseases  which 
carry  off  yearly  so  many  new  comers,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  native 
nopulation ;  such  as  yellow  fever,  agues,  remittent  fevers,  and  so  forth — ^ii| 
Kew  South  Wales,  we  have  neither  ague,  remittent  fever,  nor  indeed  anv 
fever  but  the  rum  fever — while  measles,  hooping-cough,  small-pox,  and  aU 
your  similar  European  pests,  are  alike  strangers  to  our  soil — the  most  common 
^nd  fatal  diseases  being  dysentery,  which  is  seldom  productive  of  danger  to 
|ny  but  the  imprudent  and  intemperate. 

*'  To  be  sure,  the  passage  to  America  is  much  cheaper ;  but  when  you 
come  to  add  the  expense  of  the  inland  journey  to  that  of  the  voyage,  I  think 
the  passage  to  this  country  will  turn  out  to  be  fully  as  moderate.  The  land 
in  America  is  certainly,  generally  speaking,  richer,  from  being  fattened  by 
the  manure  of  the  deciduous  leaves  accumulated  for  centuries  thereupon ; 
but  our  more  genial  climate  surely  compensates  this  deficiency ;  while  all 
the  other  eligibilities  1  have  stated,  combine  to  throw  the  relative  merits  of 
America  as  a  desirable  abode  for  an  English  emigrant  quite  in  the  shade — • 
not  to  say,  that  a  man  who  takes  an  honest  pride  in  many  of  the  institutions 
of  his  native  land,  will  feel  small  pleasure  in  transplating  himself  into  a 
oountry  where  (as  in  the  United  States)  the  discordant  name  of  'foreigner* 
is  perpetually  jarring  in  his  ears. 

*'  Over  Van  Dieman's  land,  (or  Tasmania,  as  we  love  to  call  it  here,)  New 
South  Wales  enjoys  also  many  advantages.  Though  the  climate  of  Tasmania 
is  generally  cooler  than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  (or  Australia,  as  we 
colom'als  say,)  yet  on  the  extensive  table  lands  beyond  the  fine  pastural  county 
of  Argyle,  and  at  Bathurst,  the  climate  differs  little  from  that  of  Tasmania. 
In  the  latter  country,  the  good  land  is  now  granted ;  so  that  an  individual 
emigrating  there  with  a  rising  family,  sees  no  prospect  of  acquiring  ground 
for  them  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  manhood ;  when  both  policy  and  the 
course  of  nature  prescribe  for  them  a  separate  establishment.  Besides,  from 
this  want  of  good  unlocated  land  whereon  to  graze  his  superfluous  stock, 
f  when  increased  beyond  the  means  of  his  farm  s  maintenance,)  he  will  be 
forced  ineligibly  to  kill  or  dispose  thereof.  But  in  Australia,  boundless 
districts  of  fine  grazing  land  lie  open  to  the  north  and  south  of  Sydney  for 
the  selection  of  the  emimnt  man  with  a  family,  whenever  the  government 
shall  render  them  accessible  by  means  of  roads  from  the  sea-coast ;  in  which 
districts  all  his  children  may  nave  '  smple  room  and  verge  enofigb/  aiid  all 
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his  superfluous  stock  means  of  pastursffo.    The  constant  faihdw  of  eropt  •>' 
the  English  Cape  settlement;  the  total  want  of  a  good  hathoor  near  ll| 
the  numerous  savage  animals  existing  there— human  and  otherwise ;  thes# 
circumstances  comhine  to  render  any  comparison  between  it  and  Australia 
altogether  unnecessary. 

*'  I  would  counsel  no  man  encumbered  with  a  fkmily*  however^  to  risk 
emigration  to  New  South  Wales  with  a  capital  of  less  than  1^800/.  and  ere4 
then  he  should  proceed  cautiously  and  economically.  If  Australia  is  better 
suited  to  the  agricultural  capitalist  than  America^  the  latter  is  probably  moira 
advantageous  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  In  Australia^«  farm  labour  it 
performed  almost  entirely  by  convicts^  whose  only  remuneration  consists 
of  food  and  clothing ;  to  which  arrangement  they  are  compelled  to  submit; 
and  as  their  numbers  are  generally  abundant^  farm  labour  is  kept  low.  Bui 
in  America,  labourers  have  and  ought  to  have  a  veto  in  the  question  of  re- 
muneration ;  so  that  wages  there  cannot  be  thus  arbitrarfly  kept  down^  but 
will  necessarily  be  regulated  according  to  the  relative  supply  and  demand. 
I  question  much,  however,  whether  many  English  labourers  live  better  than 
our  convict  servant  here,  whose  weekly  ration  consists  of  a  sufficiency  of  flour 
to  make  four  quartern  loaves  at  least,  of  seven  pounds  of  beef,  two  ounces 
of  tea,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  tobacco,  with  the  occasional 
substitution  of  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  the  tea  and  su|^a^ 
allowance.  Numbers  of  the  English  working  poor  would  doubtless  be 
happy  to  bargain  for  such  a  diet ;  and  thus  their  situation  miffht  in  these 

?oints  be  bettered,  by  their  being  placed  upon  an  equality  with  convicts) 
Mechanics,  nevertheless,  of  all  descriptions,  earn  here  liberal  pay.)  Hie 
wages  of  labour  therefore,  being  so  low,  and  the  prioe  of  farm  produoe  eooH 
paratively  so  high,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  how  profitably  capital  iXMiy  be 
mvested  here." — Vol.  i.  pp.  5 — 11. 

Part  of  these  advantages,  it  will  be  obserred,  howet^r,  depend  <Ht 
political  accidents,  the  accidents  of  extraordinary  (renerosity  ana  profd« 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  great  subjects  of  alarm  in  NcW 
South  Wales  are  the  projects  in  England  for  the  employment  of  convictt 
at  home ;  while  the  colonial  wags  work  on  the  fears  of  the  settlere^ 
*^  by  propagating  alarming  reports  of  the  increasing  morality  of  tht 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  lightness  of  the  last  gaol  delireries.'* 

It  certainly  is  a  fit  subject  of  consideration,  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  part  with  our  convict  labour  on  such  favonrable  tenus.  A 
good  plan,  if  some  precaution  could  be  taken  against  the  buying  off  6f 
delinquents  by  their  friends,  would  be,  to  sell  the  transported  convictt 
for  the  term  of  their  sentences  to  the  best  bidder.  These  are  timee  of 
economy  ;  and  though  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  liberally  supplied 
us  with  rogues,  they  are  much  too  costly  a  commodity  to  be  given 
away.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  disgrace  of  modern  ingenmty,  that 
rogues  arc  in  all  their  stages  expensive ;  costly  in  tha  time  of  thelv 
irapunity — costly  in  the  time  of  their  trial — horribly  costly  in  the 
time  of  their  punishment.  Bentham*s  Panopticon  scheme,  which  was 
for  a  time  entertained  by  the  government,  and  which  promised  to  make 
them  less  expensive  in  the  latter  state,  was  rejected,  apparently  becansa 
same  sentimental  parson  thought  it  would  be  very  horrible  to  see  ft 
number  of  rogues  collected  in  dens  like  wild  beasts ;  and,  tn  eonse- 
quence,  a  penitentiary  has  been  built,  in  which  the  penitents  stand  the 
nation  at  ahout  30/.  a  year  per  head,  for  rent  alone.  HanginflT,  on  a 
liberal  scale,(to  which,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  the  unprejudiced 
mind  turns  with  affection,)  is  not  only  iaconsistest  with  the  bua^anity 
of  the  times^  bat  would  create  a  ferocity  amoag  cnnaBala  auifiii  mam 
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mischievous  than  the  evils  to  be  avoided.  Corporal  punishment  is  cheap 
indeed  ;  but  the  offender  is  set  free,  not  reformed,  but  degraded  ;  and 
the  rogue  population  is  not  lessened.  In  such  a  country  as  England,  what 
is  wanted  is  some  cheap  mode  of  carrying  off  the  growth  of  rogues;  and 
selling  their  forced  labour  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  that  can  be 
devised.  We  should  not  be  without  hopes  that,  if  the  thing  were  jadi- 
ciously  managed,  a  lease  of  a  rogue  for  seven  years  would  be  found 
worth  the  expense  of  transporting  him.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  New  South  Wales,  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
settled,  seems  to  be  its  fitness  for  flocks  and  herds ;  though  on  the  long 
line  of  coast  there  are  capabilities  for  productions  of  all  climes — the 
tea-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cerealia.  The  growth 
of  the  import  of  fine  wool  thence  is  well  known.  Of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  it  seems  best  suited  for  that  valuable  produce.  If  the 
flocks  increase  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr. 
Cunningham  calculates,  that  the  wool  exported  to  England,  which  this 
year  exceeds  half  a  million,  will  in  1840  reach  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  millions  of  pounds ;  that  is  to  say,  quite  as  much  as  England 
now  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  three-hooped  shall  then 
have  ten  hoops  ;  we  shall  all  be  clothed  in  the  finest  cloth. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  Mr.  MacarthuFy 
who  first  introduced  this  source  of  wealth  into  the  colony : — 

**  Mr.  Macarthur's  property  in  this  county  in  grants  and  purchases  exceeds 
thirty  thousand  acres,  all  lying  contiguous,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  undu- 
lating, thinly  wooded  hills,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native  pasture, 
with  alluvial  plains  towards  the  margin  of  the  river  of  the  most  fertile 
description,  producing  wheat  equalling  in  quality  and  quantity  the  best  in 
England,  and  maize  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  About  four  hundred 
acres  adjoining  the  river  were  originally  clear  of  timber,  and  being  inter- 
sected with  ponds,  having  no  ready  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  their  waters, 
this  portion  was  always  considerably  flooded  in  every  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
the  whole  bore  much  the  appearance  of  a  rich  English  meadow.  Here  a 
herd  of  wild  cattle  (originating  from  a  stray  bull  and  two  cows)  was  first 
discovered  by  a  runaway  convict ;  and  backwards  from  this  the  largest  herds 
are  still  found.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  suggested  to  the  acute  mind 
of  Mr.  Macarthur  the  idea  of  selecting  a  grant  here, — conceiving  that  cattle, 
being  the  best  judges  of  their  own  food,  would  naturally  graze  upon  the  land 
which  produced  it  in  greatest  abundance,  and  most  suitable  to  their  taste. 
A  forty  miles'  remove  from  Sidney,  through  a  line  of  country  where  no 
human  habitations  were  then  fixed,  was,  in  those  days,  counted  such  a  piece 
of  thoughtless  boldness,  that  some  pitied  and  most  laughed  at  Mr.  Macarthur, 
for  taking  the  step :  but  perceiving  ere  long  the  rapid  increase  of  his  stock  in 
these  fine  pastures,  where  all  had  free  range  of  food  without  being  crippled 
by  a  neighbour's  encroachments, — they  soon  saw  it  was  true  wisdom  on  his 
part,  and  that  the  folly  rested  only  with  themselves. 

*'  It  was  while  ruminating  deeply  on  the  future  prospects  of  his  adopted 
country,  that  Mr.  Macarthur  was  led  to  conceive  the  Merino  sheep-husbandry 
as  peculiarly  suitable  to  it.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  import y  it  must  export 
too ;  and  what  that  export  should  be,  became  the  matter  of  consideration. 
Its  natural  productions  afforded  no  hopes  of  realizing  his  wishes  on  that 
head,  and  towards  artificial  resources  his  views  were  therefore  directed.  He 
considered  what  England  could  not  produce,  and  what  this  country  could. 
Almost  all  England's  great  wants  he  saw  provided  for,  either  within  her  own 
territory  or  that  of  her  other  colonies,  excepting  the  article  of  fine  wool,  for 
which  she  had  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  country,  and  that  country  her  enemy. 
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This  decided  the  point.  Here,  he  saw,  was  an  article  which  neither  England 
nor  any  of  her  other  colonies  could  produce ;  and  its  cultivation  (while  it  did 
not  enter  into  hostile  competition  with  any  of  the  home  or  colonial  production^ 
of  Great  Britain)  would  place  her  independent  of  the  precarious  resource  of 
foreign  supply.  The  fine,  dry,  pastoral  nature  of  the  country, — wherein  he 
saw  the  coarsest  fleeces  sensibly  ameliorated, — all  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
his  resolve ;  and  we  now  reap  the  valuable  effects  of  his  sotmd  reasoning  and 
discernment. 

"  From  three  ewes  and  a  ram,  with  which  he  began  the  breed,  his  stock  of 
pure  Merinos  exceeds  now  two  thousand,  and  from  their  produce  he  has  sold 
upwards  of  forty  rams  annually,  these  many  years  back,  at  an  average  of 
17/.  sterling  per  head,  besides  improving  his  other  fiocks  by  crossing,  until 
many  of  the  cross-breds  are  quite  equal  to  the  pure  bloods.  Mr.  Macarthur 
has  been  for  some  years  experimentalizing  to  increase  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  fleeces,  by  selecting  the  largest  and  finest  ewes  and  rams,  and 
keeping  up  a  distinct  breed  therefrom  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
experiment,  founded  on  sound  deductions,  will  prove  eminently  successful. 
All  breeds  naturally  deteriorate  at  first  in  a  new  country,  because  we  look  then 
more  to  numbers  than  individual  value ;  it  is  only  when  land  becomes  more 
valuable,  and  capital  accumulates,  that  people  find  their  interest  in  attending 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  breeds. 

"  Neither  has  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  passed  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Macarthur ;  his  cattle  partaking  much  of  the  Devon  peuliarities,  being  mostly 
of  a  deep  red  with  large  spreading  horns,  and  appearing  to  answer  this  climate 
particularly  well,  from  being  hardy  feeders ;  fattening  easily  ;  giving  a  good 
supply  of  milk  ;  and  standing  well,  as  working  oxen,  the  fatigue  of  farm 
labour. — A  thriving  vineyard  is  seen  planted  upon  the  face  of  a  rising 
ground,  with  an  eastern  exposure,  from  which  a  progressive  quantity^  of  wine 
is  yearly  making;  while  a  patch  of  the  various  £nglish  grasses,  cultivated  in 
rows  for  seed,  occupies  a  site  nearer  to  the  river.  An  excellent  pack  of  fox«- 
hounds  are  also  kept  here,  affording  much  enlivening  sport  when  opening  in 
chorus  after  a  native  dog."* — Vol.  i.  pp.  108 — 112. 

The  increase  of  black  cattle  has  also  been  vapid,  as  well  as  that  of 
eheep  ;  and  there  are  we  think  sdme  indications,  that  instead  of  the 
squatters  and  hunters  of  North  America,  a  population  like  the  Gan- 
chos  of  the  Pampas  will  spring  up  on  the  frontiers  of  our  Australian 
settlements.  There  are  already  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements  large 
herds, "  as  wild  as  deer,  and  almost  as  fleet,"  which  require  to  be 
hunted  into  the  stock-yard  by  bands  of  horsemen. — (p.  290,  vol.  i.)— 
When  an  ox  is  wanted  for  killing  or  branding,  a  noose  (the  /o^^o)  is 
thrown  over  its  horns,  and  the  rope  carried  round  a  post,  to  which  it 
is  dragged.  Horses  will  speedily  increase  also,  and  a  population  of 
mounted  herdsmen,  as  wild  as  the  cattle  they  guard,  will  soon  be  seen 
on  the  out-settlements. 

The  ancient  Greek  colonies  retained  the  name  and  stamp  of  the 
particular  city  which  sent  it  forth  ;  its  dialect  and  habits.  Australia 
is  a  colony  of  the  Athens  of  England  ;  not  the  false  Athens  of  the 
north,  but  the  true  Athens  within  the  sound  of  Bow  hell.  We  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when,  in  a  parliament  of  the  great  Australian 
empire,  the  woice  of  eloquence  shall  be  heard  in  an  Attic  dialect,  not 
to  be  rivalled  in  the  Ward  of  Vintry.  The  following  is  a  picture 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  Australian  Athenians.  It  is  pleasing  to 
mark  the  infancy  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals:— 


*  Tlie  native  dog  is  hunted  in  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  kangaroo  and  th 
gnue,  a  sort  of  ostrich. 
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"  Oiir  colonial-bom  brethren  are  best  known  here  by  the  name  of  Cttr^ 
rency,  in  contradistmction  to  Sterling,  or  those  bom  in  the  mother-country. 
The  name  was  originally  given  by  a  facetious  paymaster  of  the  seventy-third 
regiment  quartered  here, — the  pound  currency  being  at  that  time  inferior  to 
ihe  pound  sterling.  Our  Cuirency  lads  and  lasses  are  a  fine  interesting  race, 
9nd  do  honour  to  the  country  whence  they  originated.  The  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient passport  to  esteem  with  all  the  well-informed  and  right-feeling  portion 
of  our  population ;  but  it  is  most  laughable  to  see  the  capers  some  of  our 
drunken  old  Sterling  madonnas  will  occasionally  cut  over  their  Currency 
l^versaries  in  a  quarrel.  It  is  then,  ^  You  saucy  baggage,  how  dare  vou  set 
up  your  Currency  crest  at  me  ?     I  am  Sterling,  and  that  1*11  let  you  know !' 

"  To  all  acquainted  with  the  open  manly  simplicity  of  character  displaced 
by  this  part  of  our  population,  its  members  are  tne  theme  of  universal  praise ; 
•nd,  inaeed,  what  more  can  be  said  in  their  favour,  than  that  they  are  little 
tainted  with  the  vices  so  prominent  among  their  parents !  Drunkenness  i$ 
almost  imknown  with  them,  and  honesty  proverbial ;  the  few  of  them  that 
have  been  convicted  having  acted  under  the  bad  auspices  of  their  parents  or 
relatives.  Iliev  grow  up  tall  and  slender,  like  the  Americans,  and  are  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  that  Gothic  peculiarity  of  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  which 
lias  been  noticed  by  other  writers.  Their  complexions,  when  youn^,  are  of 
a  reddish  sallow,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  distinguishable — even 
in  more  advanced  years — from  those  •  born  m  England.  Cherry  cheeks  are 
not  accompaniments  of  our  climate,  any  more  than  that  of  America,  where  a 
Mooming  complexion  will  speedily  draw  upon  you  the  observation,  '  You 
ifae  from  the  old  country,  I  see !' 

''  The  voung  females  generally  lose  their  teeth  early,  also  like  the  Ameri- 
jCans  and  West  Indians, — thi^  calamity  always  commencing  about  the  period 
of  puberty :  it  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  climatizing  j^rocess,  as  we  see 
nearly  all  plants  and  animals  suffer  considerable  chanse  in  appearance  on 
transplantation  to  a  different  latitude :  we  may  therefore  hope  this  defect  will 
fubside  when  a  few  generations  have  passed  away.  '  The  Currency  lads'  if 
now  a  popular  standing  toast,  since  it  was  given  by  Migor  Goulburn  at  the 
.Agricultural  dinner,  while  ^  The  Currency  lasses'  gives  name  to  one  of  our 
most  favourite  tunes. 

"  The  young  men  of  low  rank  are  fonder  of  binding  themselves  to  trades, 
.  or  going  to  sea,  ^an  panintc  into  the  employ  of  the  settlers,  as  regular  farm** 
servants.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  partly  from  their  unwillingness  to  mix  with 
the  convicts  so  universally  employed  on  farms,  partly  from  a  sense  of  pride ; 
for,  owing  to  convicts  being  hitherto  almost  the  sole  agricultural  labourers, 
they  naturally  look  upon  that  vocation  as  degrading  in  the  same  manner  as 
white  men  in  slave  colonies  regard  work  of  any  kind,  seeing  that  none  but 
slaves  do  work.  It  is  partly  this  same  pride,  as  much  as  the  hostile  senti- 
ments instilled  into  them  by  their  parents,  that  makes  them  so  utterly  averse 
to  fill  the  situation  of  petty  constables,  or  to  enlist  as  soldiers. 

"  The  young  girls  are  of  a  mild-tempered,  modest  disposition,  possessing 
much  simplicity  of  character ;  and,  like  all  children  of  nature,  credulous, 
and  easily  led  into  error.  The  lower  classes  are  anxious  to  get  into  respect-* 
able  service,  from  a  laudable  wish  to  be  independent,  and  escape  from  the 
tutelage  of  their  often  profligate  parents ; — and  like  the  '  braw  Scotch  lasses,' 
love  to  display  their  pretty  curly  locks,  tucked  up  with  tortoisesheU  combs— 
and,  slip-shod  or  bare-footed,  trip  it  merrily  along.  They  make  generally 
▼ery  good  servants,  their  wages  varying  from  10/.  to  l&L  per  annum.  They 
do  not  commonly  appear  to  class  chastity  as  the  very  first  of  virtues,  whicn 
circumstance  arises  partly  from  their  never  being  tutored  by  their  parents  so 
to  consider  it,  but  more  especially  from  never  perceiving  its  violation  to  retard 
marriage.  They  are  all  fond  of  frolicking  in  the  water,  and  those  living  near 
the  sea  can  usually  swim  and  dive  like  dab- chicks. 

*'  The  Currency  youths  are  warmly  attached  to  their  country,  which  they 
deem  unsurpassaUe,  and  few  ever  visit  England  without  hailing  the  day  of 
their  return  as  the  most  delightful  in  their  lives;  while  almost  every  thing 
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in  the  parent-land  sinks  in  rdati^  value  with  similar  oljects  at  home* 
Indeed^  when  comparing  the  exhilarating  stimmer  lispect  of  Sydn^^  with  its 
cloudless  sky^  to  the  dingy  gloom  of  a  London  street,  no  wonder  a  dam^ 
should  he  cast  over  the  ethereal  spirits  of  those  habituated  to  the  former ;  and 
who  had  possibly  been  led  into  extravagant  anticipations  regarding  London^ 
by  the  eulogiums  of  individuals  reluctantly  torn  from  its  fi;uilty  joys.  A 
young  Australian,  on  being  once  asked  his  opinion  Of  a  splendid  shop  on 
Ludgate-hill,  replied^  in  a  cfisappointed  tone,  ^  It  is  not  equal  to  Big  Coopers,' 
(a  store- shop  in  Sydney,)  while  Mrs.  Rickard's  Fashionable  Repository  is 
believed  to  be  unrivaUed,  even  in  Bond-street.  Some  of  them,  also,  contrive 
to  find  out  that  the  English  cows  give  less  mHk  and  butter  thttn  the  Austra- 
£an,  and  that  the  choicest  Newmarket  raciers  possess  lesshe^nty  and  swiff ne^ 
than  Junius,  Modus,  Currency  Lass,  and  others  of  Australian  turf  pedigree ;— * 
nay,  even  a  young  girl,  when  asked  how  she  would  like  to  go  to  &igland^ 
replied  with  great  naivete,  '  I  should  be  afraid  to  go,  from  the  numbet  of 
thieves  there,  doubtless  conceiving  England  to  be  a  downright  hive  of  such, 
that  threw  off  its  annual  swarms  to  people  the  wilds  of  this  colony.  Nay. 
the  very  miserable-looking  trees  that  cast  their  annual  coats  of  bark,  and 
ftt-eseht  to  the  eye  of  a  raw  European  the  appearsnce  of  being  actually  dead,  I 
nave  heard  praised  as  objects  of  incomparable  beauty!  and  I  myself,  so 
powerful  is  habit,  begin  to  look  upon  them  pleasorabl]^.  Our  ideas  of  beaut/ 
are,  in  truth,  less  rdferable  to  a  natural  than  an  artificial  standard,  varying 
in  every  country  according  to  what  the  eye  has  been  habituated  to>  umI 
fashion  prescribes. 

"  The  youths  generally  marry  early,  and  do  not  seem  to  relish  the  system 
of  concubinage  so  popular  among  tneir  Sterling  brethren  here.  In  their 
amorous  flirtations,  I  cannot  find  that  they  indulge  in  exchange  of  love- 
tokens,  mementos  of  roses,  shreds  of  ribbons,  broken  sixpences,  and  the  liktf 
tender  reminiscences^  fashionable  among  the  melting  striplings  of  humbltf 
birth  in  England ;  the  only  approach  to  these  antique  customs  witnessed  by 
me,  eonsistmg  of  a  hock  of  pickled  pork  and  a  pound  of  sixpenny  sugar. 
Conveyed  by  way  of  sap  to  undermine  the  impregnable  fortress  reared  b J" 
the  vfrtue  of  one  of  our  Newgate  nuns ;  but  whether  in  accordance  to  colb- 
iiial  cnstom,  or  to  minister  to  the  lady*s  refined  penxihant  f&t  such  delicacies/ 
1  cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide. 

"  A  number  of  the  slang  phrases  current  in  St.  Giles's  Oreek  bid  fait  td 
become  legitimatized  in  the  dictionary  of  this  colony :  plant,  swag,  pulling  up, 
and  other  epithets  of  the  Tom  and  Jerry  school,  are  established — the  dross 

fassing  here  as  genuine,  even  among  all  ranks,  while  the  native  word  Jirrand 
afraid)  has  become  in  some  measure  an  adopted  child,  and  may  probably 
puzzle  our  fature  Johnsons  with  its  unde  derivatur.  In  our  police-office^ 
the  slang  words  are  taken  regularly  down  in  examinations,  and  I  once  saw  4 
little  urchin,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  patter  it  in  evidence  to  the  bench  witlSi 
the  most  perfect  fluency.  Among  the  lower  classes,  these  terms  form  a  pwrt 
of  every  common  conversation;  and  the  children  consequently  catch  them. 
An  acquaintance  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  who  had  ordered  his  eldest  boy  td 
give  up  a  plaything  to  a  younger,  only  a  week  after  arrival,  was  puzzled  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  on  its  afterwards  running  in  to  him  and 
calling  out,  '  Pa !  Bill  has  planted  it*  (hid  it).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
London  mode  of  pronunciation  has  been  duly  ingrafted  on  the  colloquial 
dialect  of  our  Currency  youths,  and  even  the  better  sort  of  them  are  apt  to 
ifteet  your  observation  of  *  A  fine  day,'  with  their  improving  response  Of 
'  Wery  fine  indeed  !'  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  individuals 
from  London  and  its  vicinity,  who  speak  in  this  manner,  that  have  becomd 
residents  in  the  colony,  and  thus' stamped  the  language  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion with  .their  unenviable  peculiarity — an  explanation  according  with  all  past 
experience.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotch  superstitions,  Scotch  prudence^ 
and  Scotch  pronunciation,  still  strongly  mark  the  majority  of  the  people, 
though  that  portion  of  the  country  was  settled  two  centuries  ago  by  emigrants 
only  partly  from  Scotland.    To  similar  caused  may  be  traced  the  various 
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tones  and  expressions  now  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  nasal 
twang  generally  current  there  is  douhtless  derived  from  the  Puritan  ancestors 
of  New  England,  who  would — 

'  Quanel  with  mince-pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend  plum*  porridge  ; 
Fat  pig»  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  tlie  nose.*  " 

Vol.  iL  pp.  53 — 61. 

If  the  corruptions  of  modern  times  had  not  destroyed  the  religions 
feelings  which  hind  colonies  to  their  founders,  the  Currency  youths 
would  send  envoys  annually  to  hunt  at  Epping,  and  roll  down  the  hill 
of  Greenwich,  and  to  join  in  the  celehration  of  the  Pan-cockneyics  on 
Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  Currency  lads  are  famous,  like  their  progenitors,  for  pugnacity. 
Boxing  is  practised  in  the  purest  style,  and  <^  scientific  mills  "  often 
take  place. 

The  extent  to  which  this  estimable  population  can  spread  hereafter, 
is  unknown :  uncertainty  yet  hangs  over  the  interior  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles,  runs  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  is  beyond  these 
mountains,  if  at  all,  that  a  great  nation  must  be  formed  in  Australia. 
The  mountains  have  been  passed ;  fertile  land  has  been  found  ;  a  river 
lias  been  traced  for  some  distance,  till  its  current  seemed  lost,  in 
marshes;  but  whether  it  has  an  outlet,  and  if  any  exist,  where  it  18 
to  be  found,  is  entirely  unknown.  The  following  is  Mr.  Cunningham's 
•peculation  on  the  subject : — 

"  But  the  question  regarding  the  termination  of  all  those  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  interior  of  this  extensive  barrier  range,  is  a  problem  yet  to 
be  solved,  and  one  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
government.  That  they  have  an  outlet  somewhere,  is  evident  from  the  very 
sudden  fall  of  the  Macquarie's  inundation,  observed  by  Mr.  Oxley,  where 
that  river  merged  in  the  extensive  interior  marshes,  and  from  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  even  after  he  lost  the  channel  among  the  reeds  there.  That^ 
also,  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  interior  sea,  may  be  argued  from  the 
fact  that  no  rain  clouds  are  ever  seen  coming  from  that  quarter.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  tliese  marshes  communicate  with  the  Alligator  riverSj 
discovered  by  Captain  King,  which  fall  into  Van  Dieman's  Gulf,  opposite  to 
Melville  and  Bathurst  islands,  on  the  north-west  coast,  to  which  direction 
the  current  of  the  marshes  tends.  The  distance  from  the  junction  of  the 
Macquarie,  with  the  marshes  to  this  point,  is  about  eighteen  hundred  miles^ 
while  Mr.  Oxley  calculated  the  height  of  the  river  at  that  junction  to  be  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea, — giving  thus  four  inches  per  league  of  descent  to 
the  sea,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Rosetta.  This  cal- 
culation of  two  hundred  feet,  however,  is  mere  guess-work,  as  no  barometrical 
measurement  was  made ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  rivers  taking  their  rise  from 
great  altitudes,  will  have  the  water  in  the  portions  of  their  channel  below 
(where  there  is  but  trifling  descent)  impelled  onwards  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  portions  of  those  rivers  (having  the  same  descent  as  the  former,  in 
their  channels  towards  the  sea)  which  derive  their  origin  from  a  less  elevated 
source;  inasmuch  as,  the  impetus  from  behind  being  greater,  increased 
rapidity  in  the  wole  course  will  naturally  ensue.  Thus  the  origin  of  the 
Macquarie  being  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  a  considerable  impetus  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  more 
level  portions  of  its  channel-current  towards  its  termination. 

"  Three  rivers,  named  Alligator  Rivers,  were  all  seen  to  discharge  their 
waters  into  Van  Dieman's  Gulf,  at  so  short  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  to 
make  it  very  probable  they  will  turn  out  to  be  the  mere  mouths  of  one  great 
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river.  Up  two  of  these.  Captain  King  sailed :  one  having  a  mud-bar  of 
twelve  feet  at  its  entrance,  but  deepening  to  six  and  eight  fathoms  beyond ; 
and  the  other  having  eight  fathoms  for  nine  miles  up,  and  shoaling  very 
gradually  afterwards  to  fifteen  feet  at  high  water,  thirty-six  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  which  place  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The 
bottom  and  banks  were  found  to  be  composed  of  soft  alluvial  mud,  and  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  its  source,  and  indeed  nearly  all  round,  is  so  low, 
that  no  high  land  could  be  seen,  even  in  the  distance. 

"  No  other  part  of  the  coast  affords  such  hopes  of  finding  the  outlet  of  our 
interior  waters  as  this ;  for  almost  every  where  else  (as  far  as  examinations 
have  been  made),  mountains  are  found  to  approach  so  near  the  coast  as  to 
preclude  the  likelihood  of  rivers  forcing  their  way  through,  whilst  here  the 
country  is  one  continued  level,  as  far  as  the  eye  extends.  Even  Regent's 
River,  at  no  very  great  distance  herefrom,  is  discovered  to  have  its  course 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  like  our  Hawkesbury, — from  being  jammed  in 
between  the  sea  and  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  so  nearly  approaching 
it.  The  depth  of  the  Macquarie,  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Oxley  lost  it  in 
the  marshes,  was  five  feet  only  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  gentleman 
had  here  lost  the  proper  channel,  since  he  had  thirty  feet  of  sounding  imme- 
diately before.  For  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  river's  previous  course, 
the  depth  of  water  was  never  less  than  ten  feet,  and  often  as  great  as  thirty^ 
the  medium  being  about  twenty, —  and  the  stream  navigable  much  beyond. 
If  the  Alligator  Rivers  prove  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Macquarie  marshes, 
and  a  navigable  communication  should  be  traced  to  them  from  the  Mac- 
quarie, a  fine  field  will  be  opened  for  successful  colonization  and  commercial 
adventure ;  and  the  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  frequently  reported 
accounts  of  animals,  resembling  alligators,  being  seen  in  the  Macquarie, 
manifesting  its  actual  termination  to  be  in  the  sea,  and  that  in  tropical 
latitudes. 

"At  Melville  Island,  fronting  the  entrance  of  the  Alligator  Rivers,  a 
commercial  establishment  has  been  some  years  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  trade  of  the  adjoining  Malay  islands,  and  the  ('hinese  trade 
with  the  Dutch  likewise,  to  this  spot — and  certainly  few  places  could  bo- 
found  better  adapted  for  fixing  a  settlement  upon  with  such  a  view ;  but  it 
would  require  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  a  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  carry  the 
plan  successfully  into  effect." — Vol.  i.  pp.  28 — 32. 

The  most  recent  examinations  have  not  added  to,  but  have  rather 
lessened,  the  hopes  of  finding  a  navigable  inlet  to  the  interior  of  this 
great  continent.  But  still,  if  the  interior  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr. 
Oxley's  investigation,  shall  prove  to  be  an  arid  plain,  as  some  antici- 
pate, the  country  already  explored  will  maintain  a  large  population. 
That  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  of  little  value,  is  proved  by  their 
variety  and  contradictiveness.  There  are  many  anomalies  iu  geography, 
and  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  may  add  one  to  the  number. 

If  we  had  not  made  this  article  so  long,  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
given  some  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  notices  of  the  manners  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  his  humorous  description  (though  in  that  the  newspapers 
have  generally  anticipated  us)  of  the  tricks  and  management  of  con- 
victs on  their  passage.  The  manners  and  etiquette  of  the  colony  seem 
to  be  those  of  a  small  town,  heightened  by  the  too  well  founded  sus- 
picion that  every  stranger  is  a  rogue. 

"  The  pride  and  dignified  hauteur  of  some  of  our  ultra  aristocracy  far  eclipse 
those  of  the  nobility  in  England.  An  excellent  Yorkshire  friend  of  mine,  in 
command  of  a  merchant  ship,  unaware  of  the  distance  and  punctilio  observed 
here,  very  innocently  stepped  up  to  one  of  our  '  eminent  lawyers,'  (to  whom 
he  had  been  casually  introduced  but  a  few  days  previous),  to  ask  some  trifling 
question,  which  he  prefaced  with  ^  Good  morning,  Mr.  — •'    The  man  of 
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the  law,  howcYer,  recoiled  as  if  a  toad  had  tumbled  in  his  path^  and  ejaculated 
ivith  a  stern  frown,  '  Upon  my  life,  1  don't  know  you,  sir.'  This  proved  a 
subject  of  much  merriment  afterwards  to  my  friend,  who  would  receive  my 
usual '  How  d'ye  do's,'  when  we  met,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  the  beadj  and 
'  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  know  you,  sir  1* 

''  AVhilc  strolling  once  with  an  acquaintance  on  my  first  arrival  in  the  co* 
lony,  we  chanced  to  encounter  a  couple  of  our  men  of  rank,  with  one  of  whom 
my  friend  walked  aside,  to  hold  some  private  conversation,  leaving  the  other 
and  me  standing  together.  As  the  gentleman  was  known  tome  by  aightj  and 
I  knew  hiin  also  to  have  lately  come  down  the  country  in  a  direction  which  I 
was  about'to  take  on  the  morrow,  I  incautiously  asked  of  him  the  state  of  the 
roads.  But  what  was  my  surprise  when,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  moat 
self-important  air,  he  replied  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  lawyer  before-men- 
tioned, '  Upon  my  word  1  don't  know  you,  sir.*  Being  yet  a  novice  with 
respect  to  colonial  dignity,  I  naturally  concluded  that  some  wag  had  been 
Ghsdking  P.  B.  or  sucli-like  villanous  insignia  upon  my  back  (as  is  sometimet 
practise<l),  which  had  brought  on  me  this  contemptuous  rebuff;  but  on  satis* 
fying  myself  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  surmise,  1  naturally  began  to  marvel 
who  this  tjreat  man  could  be,  and  should  doubtless  have  set  him  down  as  the 
Duke  de  las  Sierras,  or  the  Marquis  of  Aquaro  at  least,  had  1  not  been  after* 
wards  assured  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  retired  subalcem  of  infantry 
sometime  rusticated  here." — Vol.  ii  pp.  121 — 23. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  colony. 
Dearly  as  it  has  been  paid  for,  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  ;  though, 
not  having  been  in  Australia,  we  cannot  sympathize  in  the  raptures  at 
*^  eleven  separate  benches  of  magistrates.'' 

''  But  when  we  seriously  contemplate  the  wonderful  revolution  wrought  in 
the  colony  since  its  formation,  we  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  energies  dis- 
played by  our  enterprising  community.  Here,  where,  thirty-eight  years  &^, 
not  one  civilized  being  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  woods  with  their  savage  m« 
habitants,  now  forty  thousand  such  exist,  spread  over  an  extent  of  country  of 
two  hundred  square  miles,  having  justice  administered  by  civil  and  criminal 
courts ; — six  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  eleven  separate  benchetf 
of  magistrates  being  instituted  among  them.  Where,  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
not  a  single  European  animal  breathed,  now  upwards  of  200,000  sheep,  up- 
wards of  100,000  nead  of  cattle,  and  many  thousand  horses  and  other  animals 
destined  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  man,  are  peacefully  grazing.  Where, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  an  ear  of  grain  was  cultivated,  we  now  see  fifty 
thousand  bushels  advertised  for — for  the  mere  annual  consumption  of  one  of 
our  distilleries ; — while  four  steam-mills,  ten  water-mills,  eighteen  windmills, 
and  two  horse-mills,  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  flour  from  our 
own  wheat ;  two  very  extensive  distilleries,  with  several  hundred  thousand 
gallons  annually  of  a  pure  spirit  from  our  barley  and  maize ;  and  thirteen 
breweries,  with  ale  and  beer  from  our  various  descriptions  of  colonial  grains- 
eight  thousand  hogsheads  being  the  average  yearly  amount  of  this  wholesome 
beverage  supplied  to  the  public. 

^'  On  the  site  of  Sydney  alone  what  a  change  has  been  effected !  Where, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  a  human  hut  was  to  be  counted,  nor  the  slightest 
hum  of  commerce  heard,  we  have  now  a  city  occupying  a  mile  square,  crowded 
with  industrious  citizens,  and  teeming  with  vehicles  wheeling  along  the  va- 
ried productions  of  the  soil, — the  market-dues  for  this  traffic  renting,  the  pre- 
sent year,  at  840/.,  and  the  toll-gate  dues^at  1000/.: — the  town  containing 
twenty- two  agents  for  the  management  of  shipping  affairs;  eleven  auctioneers 
for  expeditiously  disposing  of  colonial  and  foreign  wares ;  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  push  forward  and  watch  over  colonial  enterprise,  effect  insurances, 
and  arbitrate  in  matters  relating  to  shipping ;  two  flourishing  banks,  dividing 
forty  per  cent  on  their  advances ;  and  three  newspapers,  (one  weekly,  and 
two  printed  twice  a  week,)  in  one  of  which  I  counted  one  day  124  adver- 
tisements. 
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"  Out  coramerce  I  may  say  is  but  of  six  years'  duration;  only  beginnings 
to  rise  at  that  period  from  its  prostrate  state,  in  consequence  of  tne  repeal  of 
the  absurd  regulations  with  which  Governor  Macquarie  had  oppressivelj 
chained  it  down. 

^'  Six  years  ago,  the  colonial  shipping  was  in  a  manner  annihilated : — now 
we  have  four  vessels  constantly  whaling ;  six  sealing :  two  employed  as  re« 

fular  packets  between  Sydney  and  Newcastle;  one  between  Sydney  and 
lobar t  Town  (the  principal  traffic  this  way  being  carried  on  in  English 
vessels  on  their  way  out  and  home) ;  several  trading  constantly  between  Syd- 
ney and  Port  Dalrymple ; — besides  irregular  traders  to  all  these  places^  and 
a  number  of  smaU  craft  coasting  to  the  Hawkesbury,  Illawarra,  and  other 
points. 

"  Our  English  and  foreign  commerce  is  so  mixed  up  with  that  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  that  the  two  colonies  must  in  this  respect  be  taken  partiaHy 
together ;  but  six  years  ago,  their  whole  intercourse  with  England  did  not 
exceed  three  ships  annually,  while  in  the  thirteen  months  preceding  June 
1826,  we  had  twenty-four  ships  from  England,  conveying  to  us  numerous 
respectable  emigrants,  and  importing  cargoes  valued  at  200,000/.,  while  we 
exported  in  seventeen  ships  to  England,  cargoes  consisting  of  wool,  skins,  oil^ 
timber,  pearl-shells,  trennails,  and  hides,  to^the  value  of  more  than  100,000/., 
the  difference  being  made  up  in  ship's  disbursements  while  in  harbour,  and 
the  invested  capital  of  the  various  individuals  who  came  to  reside  among  us. 

"  Again  ; — six  years  ago  some  six  or  seven  vessels  yearly  from  India  and 
China,  comprised  the  whole  of  our  foreign  traders ;  but  in  the  period  abovt 
alluded  to,  we  imported  cargoes  of  teas,  sugars,  silks,  nankeens,  India  calicoeSi 
tobacco.  Cape  wines,  &c.  valued  at  about  200,000/.,  in  ten  vessels  from  the 
Isle  of  France^ — five  from  India, — four  from  the  Brazils, — two  from  theCape^ 
and  five  from  China ;  amounting  thus  to  twenty-six  foreign^  and  altogether  to 
fifty  vessels  entered  inland  from  England  and  other  parts,  with  cargoes  esti- 
mated at  400,000/.;  the  foreign  importations  being  paid  principally  in 
government  bills  and  dollars.  We  have  also  a  tolerably  thriving  trade  with 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and  New  Zealand,  wherefrom  we  import  sandal- wood^ 
pearl-shells,  arrow-root,  salted  pork,  spars,  &c.  Our  tea  and  sugar  imports 
are  a  considerable  drawback  to  colonial  advancement,  seeing  that  nearly  the 
whole  must  be  paid  for  in  government  bills  and  dollars,  thus  rendering  go- 
vernment expenditure  in  a  manner  essential  to  enable  us  to  procure  thesQ 
luxuries.  If  we  could  exchange  our  flour,  wool,  beef,  pork,  coals,  timber, 
&c.  for  this  tea  and  sugar,  we  should  be  not  only  independent  of  govemmeiit 
expenditure,  but  import  more  than  we  now  do  from  England."— Vol.  it 
pp.  73-77. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 

[A  TRANSLATION  of  Cttvier's  Animal  Kiugdoxn  has  been  published 
which  does  more  honour  to  the  science  of  zoology  among  xts  than  any 
thing  that  has  lately  been  done  for  that  branch  of  philosophy  in  this 
country.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who>  under  the  modest  form  of  a 
mere  translation,  has  published  the  text  of  Cuvier^  with  a  moat 
copious  body  of  observation  and  annotation,  which  fully  entitles  it  to 
t!ie  character  of  an  original  work.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  selection  of  anecdotes  of  animals  from  this  storehouse  ef  loological 
information ;  this  selection  we  shall  continue  from  time  to  time,  anjl 
add  to  them  a  more  minute  and  critical  account  of  the  work  to  which 
we  are  indebted.] 

Difference  between  Man  and  Afss. — The  occii»tal  foraraen  in  tlw 
a^es  is  placed  farther  hack  thui  in  man,  consequently  whem.  they  stand  per-* 
&ctly  exect,  the  bead  ia  na  ko^per  in  equilibria^  taid  the  eyes  are  directed 
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upwards ;  but  when  the  body  is  in  a  diagonal  direction,  its  most  ordinary 
position  on  the  branches  of  trees,  which  seem  hence,  and  are  found  tLCCord" 
ingly  to  be  the  natural  and  proper  habitation  of  these  animals,  the  eyes  have 
then  an  horizontal  direction.  The  body  is  equally  unfitted  with  the  nead  for 
the  vertical  position  of  the  animal.  The  pelvis  has  its  plane  of  entrance  parallel 
with  the  spine,  and  too  narrow  to  furnish  a  basis  of  support  or  equal  pointa 
of  articulation  to  the  limbs ;  the  body  cannot,  therefore,  without  violencej 
remain  in  a  perpendicular  posture.  The  lower  extremities  still  more  de-^ 
cidedly  negative  the  erect  position.  The  hands  or  feet  do  not  rest  on  an 
entire  sole  but  on  the  exterior  edge  only,  thus  presenting  no  proper  surface 
of  rest  for  the  frame.  The  groove  of  the  femur  into  which  therotula  slides, 
when  we  extend  our  legs,  is  so  short  in  these  animals,  and  the  flexor* 
muscles  arc  inserted  so  low,  that  they  always  have  the  knees  half  bent. 
The  muscular  calves  and  buttocks  also  necessary  to  the  erect  position  of  the 
l^s,  are  wanting.  The  forest,  therefore,  is  the  natural  domicile  of  these 
animals  in  common  with  all  other  monkeys,  and  when  necessity  or  inclination 
brings  them  to  the  ground  their  locomotion  upon  it  is  quadrupedal. 

Few  animals  are  more  strictly  and  narrowly  located  than  the  apes^  as 
their  rarity  in  this  part  of  the  world,  even  uncler  all  the  care  and  artificial 
means  wc  can  employ  for  their  preservation,  sufficiently  testifies ;  indeed 
they  seem  rigorously  excluded  from  such  powers  of  body  as  enable  man  to 
establish  himself  every  where. 

The  larynx  of  the  apes  can  articulate  no  sound,  the  air  having  to  fill 
two  considerable  cavities  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  trachea,  before  it  can  pass  through  the  glottis.  Here 
then  we  seem  to  observe  a  complete  bar  against  the  invaluable  prerogative 
of  speech,  though  it  seems  certain  at  the  same  time,  that  no  such  material 
obstacle  was  absolutely  necessary  in  an  animal  which  displays  no  capability 
of  that  consecutive  train  of  thought  which  presupposes  the  power  of  speech. 

Dr.  Abel's  Account  of  an  Orang  Outang  of  Borneo. — The  indi- 
vidual described  by  the  doctor,  "  on  his  arrival  in  Java  from  Batavia,  waa 
allowed  to  be  entirely  at  liberty,  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  being  put  on 
board  the  Caesar  to  be  conveyed  to  England ;  and  whilst  at  laree  made  no 
attempt  to  escape ;  but  became  violent  when  put  into  a  large  railed  bamboo 
cage  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  from  the  island.  As  soon  as  he  felt 
himself  in  confinement,  he  took  the  rails  of  the  cage  into  his  handsj  and 
shaking  them  violently,  endeavoured  to  break  them  in  pieces ;  but  finding 
that  they  did  not  yield  generally,  he  tried  them  separately ;  and,  having 
discovered  one  weaker  than  the  rest,  worked  at  it  constantly  till  he  bad 
broken  it,  and  made  his  escape.  On  boardship  an  attempt  being  made  to 
secure  him  by  a  chain  tied  to  a  strong  staple,  he  instantly  unfastened  it,  and 
lan  off  with  the  chain  dragging  behind ;  but  finding  himself  embarrassed  by 
its  length,  he  coiled  it  once  or  twice,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder.  This 
feat  he  often  repeated ;  and  when  he  found  that  it  would  not  remain  on 
his  shoulder,  he  took  it  into  his  mouth. 

*'  After  several  abortive  attempts  to  secure  him  more  effectually,  he  was 
allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  ship,  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
sailors,  and  surpassed  them  in  agility.  They  often  chased  him  about  the 
riggi"g»  ^^^  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  his  adroitness 
in  managing  an  escape.  On  first  starting,  he  would  endeavour  to  outstrip 
his  pursuers  by  mere  speed ;  but  when  mucn  pressed,  eluded  them  by  seizing 
a  loose  rope,  and  swinging  out  of  their  reach.  At  other  times,  he  would 
patiently  wait  on  the  shrouds,  or  at  the  mast-head,  till  his  pursuers  almost 
touched  him,  and  then  suddenly  lower  himself  to  the  deck  by  any  rope 
that  was  near  him,  or  bound  along  the  main-stay  from  one  mast  to  theother^ 
swinging  by  his  hands,  and  moving  them  one  over  the  other.  The  men 
would  often  shake  the  ropes  by  which  he  clung  with  so  much  violence^  as  to 
make  me  fear  his  falling ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  power  of  his  muscles 
could  not  be  easily  overcome.    When  in  a  playful  humour^  he  would  olten 
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swing  within  arm's  length  of  his  pursuer^  and^  having  struck  him.  with  his 
hand,  throw  himself  from  him. 

''  Whilst  in  Java  he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind-tree  near  my  dwellings 
and  formed  a  hed  by  intertwining  the  small  branches^  and  covering  them 
with  leaves.  During  the  day^  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting  beyond 
his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under ;  and  when  he  saw  any  one 
with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a  share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the 
night  at  sunset,  or  sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed,  and  rose  with  the  sun^ 
and  visited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food. 

"  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  from  Java,  he  took  little  notice,  whilst 
under  the  observation  of  the  persons  of  the  ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly 
attempted  to  throw  a  small  cage,  containing  three  of  them,  overboard; 
because,  probably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food,  of  which  he  could 
obtain.no  part.  But  although  he  held  so  little  intercourse  with  them  when 
under  our  inspection,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  less  indifferent 
to  their  society  when  free  from  our  observation ;  and  was  one  day  summoned 
to  the  topgallant-yard  of  the  mizen  mast  to  overlook  him  playing  with  a 
young  male  monkey.  Lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a  sail,  he 
for  some  time  contemplated,  with  great  gravity,  the  gambols  of  the  monkey, 
which  bounded  over  nim  :  but  at  length  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried 
to  envelope  him  in  his  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  his  con- 
finement, and  broke  from  him,  but  again  renewed  its  gambols,  and  although 
frequently  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang  outang  never  condescended  to  romp  with 
the  monkey,  as  he  did  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had 
evidently  a  great  predilection  for  his  company ;  for  whenever  they  broke 
loose,  they  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place,  and  were  often  seen  lurking 
about  it,  or  creeping  clandestinely  towards  him.     There  appeared  to  be  no 

fradation  in  their  intimacy :  as  tney  appeared  as  confidently  familiar  with 
im  when  first  observed,  as  at  the  close  of  their  acquaintance. 
**  But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated,  the  orang  outang 
could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth, 
showing  his  teeth,  and  seizing  and  biting  those  who  were  near  him.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation:  and,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  committed  an  act,  which,  in  a  rational  being,  would  have  been 
called  the  threatening  of  suicide.  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he 
attempted  to  take  it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swinging  furiously  about 
the  ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it;  if  again  refused,  he 
would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the 
most  piercing  screams ;  and  then  suddenly  starting  up,  rush  furiously  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea;  but,  on  a  search  being  made> 
found  him  concealed  under  the  chains. 

"  This  animal  neither  practises  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  other  monkeys^ 
nor  possesses  their  perpetual  proneness  to  mischief.  Gravity,  approaching 
to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  were  sometimes  strongly  expressed  in  his 
countenance,  and  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  his  disposition.  When 
he  first  came  among  strangers,  he  would  sit  for  hours  witn  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  looking  pensively  at  all  around  him :  and  when  much  incommoded 
by  their  examination,  would  hide  himself  beneath  any  covering  that  was  at 
hand.  His  mildness  was  evinced  by  his  forbearance  under  injuries,  which 
were  grievous  before  he  was  excited  to  revenge :  but  he  always  avoided  those 
who  often  tc  ased  him.  He  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  those  who 
kindly  used  him.  By  their  side  he  was  fond  of  sitting ;  and  getting  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  persons,  would  take  their  hands  between  his  lips,  and 
fly  to  them  for  protection.  From  the  boatswain  of  the  Alceste,  who  shared 
his  meals  with  him^  and  was  his  chief  favourite,  although  he  sometimes 
purloined  the  grog  and  the  biscuit  of  his  benefactor,  he  learned  to  eat 
with  a  spoon ;  and  might  be  often  seen  sitting  at  his  cabin  door^  eDJo}ring 
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bis  coffee,  quite  unembarrassed  by  those  who  observed  blin>  and  with  * 

grotesque  and  sombre  air,  that  seemed  a  burlesque  on  human  nature. 

"  Next  to  the  boatswain,  I  was,  perhaps,  bis  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  would  alwajrs  folbw  me  to  the  mast-head,  whither  I  often  went  for 
the  sake  of  readmg  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  ship ;  and,  having  aatisfied 
himself  that  my  pockets  contained  no  eatables,  would  lie  down  by  my 
side,  and  pulling  a  topsail  entirely  over  him,  peep  from  it  occasionsillj  to 
watch  my  moyements. 

^'  His  favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  and  in  climbing  over  the  roofs  of 
houses ;  on  board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the  ropes,  and  in  romping 
with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  into  play  by  striking  tnem 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  bounding  from  them,  but  aUowing  theni 
to  overtake  him,  and  engage  in  a  mock  scuffle,  in  which  he  used  his  hands, 
feet,  and  mouth.  If  any  conjecture  could  be  formed  from  these  frolics  of 
hi»i  mode  of  attacking  an  adversary,  it  would  appear  to  be  his  fhrst  oMect 
to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then 
wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

'^  On  board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head,  after  wrapping 
himself  in  a  sail.  In  making  his  bed,  he  used  the  greatest  pains  to  remove 
every  thing  out  of  his  way,  that  might  render  the  surface  on  which  he 
intended  to  lie  uneven :  and,  having  satisfied  himself  with  this  part  of  his 
arrangement,  spread  out  the  sail,  and  lying  down  upon  it  on  his  back,  drew 
it  over  his  body.  Sometimes  I  preoccupied  his  bed,  and  teased  him  by 
refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these  occasions  he  would  endeavour  to  pull  the 
sail  from  under  me,  or  to  force  me  from  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had 
resigned  it.  If  it  were  large  enough  for  both,  he  would  quietly  lie  by  my 
side.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt  about  for  some 
other  covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the  sailors'  jackets  or  shirts  that 
happened  to  be  drying,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  Off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  he  suffered  much  from  a  low  temperature,  especially  early 
in  the  morning,  when  he  would  descend  from  the  mast,  shuddering  witn 
cold,  and  running  up  to  any  one  of  his  friends,  climb  into  their  arms,  and 
clasping  them  closely,  derive  warmth  from  their  persons,  screaming  violently 
at  any  attempt  to  remove  him. 

*'  His  food  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruit,  especially  mangostans,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond.  He  also  sucked  eggs  with  voracity,  and  often  employed 
himself  in  seeking  them.  On  board  ship  his  diet  was  of  no  definite  kind- 
He  ate  readily  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  especially  raw  meat ;  was  very  fond 
of  bread,  but  always  preferred  fruit,  when  he  could  obtain  them. 

**  His  beverage  in  Java  was  water ;  on  board  ship  it  was  as  diversified  as 
his  food.  He  preferred  coffee  and  tea,  but  would  readily  take  wine,  and 
exemplified  his  attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the  captain's  brandy  bottle. 
Since  his  arrival  in  London  he  nas  preferred  beer  and  milk  to  any  thing  else, 
but  drinks  wine  and  other  liquors. 

''  In  his  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  aflbrded  us  many  opportunities  of 
judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposition.  He  was  always  very  impatient  to 
seize  it  when  held  out  to  him,  and  became  passionate  when  it  was  not  soon 
given  up ;  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  ship  to  obtain  it.  I  seldom 
came  upon  deck  without  sweetmeats  or  fruit  in  my  pocket,  and  could  never 
escape  his  vigilant  eye.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  evade  him  by  ascending 
to  the  mast-head,  but  was  always  overtaken  or  intercepted  in  my  progress. 
When  he  came  up  with  me  on  the  shrouds,  he  would  secure  himself  by  one 
foot  to  the  ratlings,  and  confine  my  legs  with  the  othor  and  one  of  his  hands, 
while  he  rifled  my  pockets.  If  he  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  mc,  he 
would  climb  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  loose  rigging,  and  then  drop 
suddenly  upon  me.  Or  if,  perceiving  his  intention,  1  attempted  to  descend, 
he  would  slide  down  a  rope,  and  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  shrouds. 
Sometimes  I  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  lowered  it  to  the 
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deck  from  the  roast-bead;  and  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  seize  it  drew  ft 
rapidly  up.  After  being  several  times  fmled  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it 
by  d^ect  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  A^^earing  to  care  little  about  it^  he 
would  remove  to  some  distance,  and  ascend  the  rigging  very  leisurely  for 
some  time,  and  then  by  a  sudden  spring,  catch  the  rope  whicn  held  it.  If 
defeated  again  by  my  suddenly  jerking  the  rope,  he  would  at  first  seem 
quite  in  despair,  relinquish  his  effort,  and  rush  about  the  rigging,  screaming 
violently.  But  he  would  always  return,  and  again  seizing  the  rope,  dia« 
regard  the  jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run  through  his  hand  till  within  reach  of 
the  orange ;  but  if  again  foiled,  would  come  to  my  side,  and  taking  me  by 
the  arm,  confine  it  while  he  hauled  the  orange  up. 

'^  I  have  seen  him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occasions  only,  when  he 
appeared  to  seek  for  safety  in  gaining  as  high  an  elevation  as  possible.  On 
seeing  eight  large  turtles  brought  on  board,  whilst  the  Cssar  was  off  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  he  climbed  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  higher  part 
of  the  ship  than  he  had  ever  before  reached,  and,  looking  down  upon  them, 
projected  his  long  lips  into  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  sound  which  might  be  described  between  the  croaking  of  a  frog  and 
the  grunting  of  a  pig.  After  some  time  he  ventured  to  descend,  but 
with  great  caution,  peeping  continually  at  the  turtle,  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  approach  within  many  yards  of  them.  He  ran  to  the^same 
height,  and  uttering  the  same  sounds,  on  seeing  some  men  bathing  and 
splashing  in  the  sea ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  England  has  shown  nearly 
tile  same  degree  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  live  tortoise." 

The  Delicacy  of  the  Marikina. — The  marikina  is  a  pretty  little 
animal  which  has  often  been  brought  into  Europe.  Its  elegant  form,  graceful 
and  easy  motions,  beautiful  fur,  intelligent  physiognomy,  soft  voice,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  have  always  constituted  it  an  object  of  attraction. 

The  marikina,  or  silken  monkey,  can  be  preserved  in  European  climates 
only  by  the  utmost  care  in  guarding  it  from  the  operation  of  atmospherip 
temperature.  The  cold  and  humidity  of  our  winters  are  fatally  injurious 
to  its  health.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  to  a  fastidious  degree,  are  consti* 
tutional  traits  of  the  marikina,  and  the  ^eatest  possible  attention  must  be 
paid  to  it  in  this  way,  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The  slightest  degree  of  dirt 
annoys  them  beyond  measure,  they  lose  their  gaiety,  and  die  of  melancholy 
and  disgust.  They  are  animals  of  the  most  excessive  delicacy,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  procure  them  in  suitable  nourishment.  They  cannot  accustom 
themselves  to  live  alone,  and  solitude  is  pernicious  to  tnem  in  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  tenderness  and  care  with  which  they  have  been 
nabitually  treated.  The  most  certain  means  of  preserving  their  existencej 
is  to  unite  them  to  other  individuals  of  their  own  species,  and  more  especially 
to  those  of  an  opposite  sex.  They  will  soon  accustom  themselves  to  live  on 
milk,  biscuit,  &c.,  but  mild  and  ripe  fruit  is  most  agreeable  to  their*  taste« 
which  to  a  certain  degree  is  also  insectivorous. 

The  Squirrel  Monkey. — The  squirrel  monkey  or  titi  of  the  Orinoco 
(^Simia  sciurea,  Linnaeus).  This  very  pretty  little  animal  is  called  BitscheU 
schis  and  Bititenis  by  different  tribes  of  the  native  Americans.  The  fur  is 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  the  animal  is  not  larger  than  the  last.  It 
exhales  a  slight  scent  of  musk.  The  physiognomy  may  be  called  infantine; 
with  the  same  expression  of  innocence,  the  same  unruffled  smile,  the  same 
rapid  transition  from  joy  to  sadness.  If  it  cannot  laugh,  the  peculiar  faculty 
of  man,  it  can  weep ;  and  when  its  fears  are  excited,  the  eyes  become 
suddenly  suffused  with  tears,  and  it  seems  to  appeal  only  to  the  softer 
passions  for  impunity  and  protection.  Irritation  seems  almost  a  stranger 
to  it.  At  other  times  all  its  movements  are  rapid,  light,  airy,  and  graceful* 
It  has  a  habit  of  stedfastly  watching  the  mouth  of  a  person  while  speaking, 
and  if  it  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  shoulder  will  frequenUy  touch  the  lips, 
teeth,  or  tongue.    Like  many  of  the  small  American  monkeys^  it  if  extKiadj 
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fond  of  insects.  During  damp  or  cold  weather^  in  the  forest^  or  when  several 
of  these  animals  arc  in  a  cage^  they  crowd  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
embrace  each  other  with  their  arms  and  with  the  tail^  which  seems  to  have 
induced  an  erroneous  idea  that  their  tail  is  prehensile.  They  are  difficult  to 
domesticate^  and  fetch  a  considerable  price. 

Or  THE  Mole. — But  it  is  the  parts  of  generation  which  are  chiefly 
remarkable  in  the  mole.  ''  Nature/  says  Buffon,  "  has  been  munificent, 
indeed^  to  this  animal,  in  bestowing  on  it^  as  it  were^  the  use  of  a  sixth 
sense.  It  possesses  a  remarkable  apparatus  of  reservoirs  and  vessels,  a  pro« 
digious  quantity  of  seminal  liquor^  enormous  testicles,  the  genital  member 
of  exceeding  lengthy  and  all  secretly  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
and^  consequently^  more  active  and  vivid.  The  mole  is^  in  this  respect, 
of  all  animals^  the  most  advantageously  gifted^  the  best  organized,  and 
must,  of  consequence,  possess  the  most  vivid  sensations."-  -  -  -  -  - 

Of  all  animals,  the  mole  is,  probably,  the  most  advantageously  gifted  by 
nature.  With  the  exception  of  sight,  which  is  the  weakest  of  all  its  senses, 
because  it  is  the  least  exercised,  its  other  organs  possess  very  great  sensibility. 
Its  hearing  is  remarkably  fine,  its  touch  delicate,  and  its  sense  of  smelling 
most  exquisite.  Its  skin  is  fine,  and  it  always  maintains  its  "  embonpoint. 
Its  fore-limbs  are  terminated  by  hands  rather  than  feet.  Its  strength  is 
very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  body  ;  and  it  possesses 
an  address,  in  addition  to  its  vigour,  that  accurately  directs  the  employment 
of  all  its  faculties.  —  -  -  — 

There  is  no  animal  more  accustomed  to  labour  than  the  mole.  Its  means 
of  subsistence  are  dispensed  through  the  very  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
continually  occupied  in  searching  them  out.  Long  alleys,  usually  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  depth  from  four  to  six  inches,  constitute 
the  evidence  of  its  laborious  life.  A  skilful  miner,  it  forms  its  galleries 
with  equal  art  and  activity.  Sometimes  it  only  raises  the  superficies  of  the 
soil,  and  sometimes  it  digs  deeper,  according  to  circumstances  and  tempera- 
ture. All  the  roads  which  it  opens  have  channels  of  inter-communication. 
According  as  it  digs,  it  throws  out  the  earth  which  it  detaches,  which  pro- 
duces these  little  domes  of  ejected  earth,  called  mole-hills.  If,  while  engaged 
in  its  excavations,  it  should  happen  to  be  disturbed,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
fly,  by  issuing  from  its  galleries,  but  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  by  means 
of  a  perpendicular  tunnel,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet.  If  its  channels 
of  communication  be  disarranged,  or  the  heaps  of  earth  which  it  has  formed, 
it  comes  instantly  to  repair  them.  The  mole  is  said  to  pant  and  blow,  when 
with  its  muzzle  and  paws  it  pushes  the  earth  to  a  mole-hill,  or^when  it 
f  jrms  a  sort  of  oblong  vault  of  moveable  earth  in  the  place  where  its  track 
has  been  intercepted. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  lustier  and  more  vigorous  than  the  female. 
Its  labours  are  easily  recognised  from  the  volume  and  number  of  the  hillocks 
which  it  raises,  i'hose  of  the  female  are  smaller  and  less  numerous. 
Those  of  the  young  are  small,  imperfect,  of  a  zig-zag  form,  and  the  channels 
or  trenches  which  terminate  each  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  hours  of  labour  with  the  mole 
are  sunrise  and  sunset,  noon,  nine  in  the  morning,  and  nine  at  night. 

Of  the  Ursus  Candescens,  or  American  Bear. — An  instance  is 
recorded,  by  these  travellers,  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  this  species.  An 
individual  received  five  balls  through  his  lungs,  and  five  other  wounds  ;  noC« 
withstanding  which,  he  swam  more  than  half  across  a  river  to  a  sand-bar^ 
and  survived  mope  than  twenty  minutes.  He  weighed  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  measured  eight  feet,  seven  inches  and  a  half,  from 
the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  hind-feet ;  five  feet,  ten  inches,  and  a  half,  f 

round  the  breast ;   three  feet,  eleven  inches,  round  the  neck ;  one  foot,  t 

eleven  inches,  round  the  middle  of  the  fore-leg ;   and  his  claws,  ^ve  on  ' 

each  foot,  were  four  inches  and  three-eighths  in  length.    A  specimen  of 
this  species  is  now  in  the  Tower. 
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Character  of  the  South  American  Coati. — ^An  indiTidtial  of  tlie 
fawn-coloured  variety  was  presented  to  the  French  menagerie  by  General 
Cafarelli.  Though  very  tame,  it  would  never  leave  its  cage,  until  it  bad 
tried  to  smell  out  every  object  around.  When  its  distrust  was  abated,  it 
would  traverse  the  apartment,  examining  every  comer  with  its  nose,  and 
putting  aside  with  its  paws  every  object  that  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way.  At  first  it  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  touched,  but  turned  and 
threatened  to  bite  when  any  one  put  his  hand  near  it.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  given  something  to  eat,  it  became  perfectly  confident,  and  from  that 
moment  received  all  the  caresses  which  were  bestowed  upon  it,  and  returned 
them  with  eagerness,  thrusting  its  long  muzzle  into  one's  sleeve,  under  the 
waistcoat,  and  uttering  a  little  soft  cry.  It  took  a  fancy  to  a  dog,  and  they 
both  slept  in  the  same  cage,  but  it  would  not  suflfer  another  to  approach  it. 
When  it  scratched  itself  with  its  fore-paws,  it  often  made  use  of  both  at 
once ;  and  it  had  a  singular  custom  of  rubbing  the  base  of  its  tail  between 
the  palms  of  its  fore-paws,  an  action  that  appeared  quite  inexplicable.  In 
drinking  it  lapped  like  dogs,  and  it  was  fed  with  bread  and  soup.  When 
meat  was  given  to  it,  it  would  tear  it  with  its  nails,  and  not  with  its  teeth,  to 
reduce  it  to  small  pieces.  Jt  had  six  teats.  Before  it  came  to  the  menagerie 
it  enjoyed  complete  liberty,  and  would  run  through  haylofts  and  stables 
in  pursuit  of  mice  and  rats,  which  it  caught  with  great  dexterity.  It  would 
proceed  also  into  the  gardens  in  search  of  worms  and  snails. 

Of  the  Badger. — The  badgers  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time  under 
ground  in  burrows  which  they  dig  with  much  dexterity.  Two  young  badgers 
were  seen  at  their  work  by  M.  F.  Cuvier ;  they  were  caught  in  the  burrow 
of  their  mother,  and  placed  in  a  fenced  yard.  They  soon  unpaved  it,  and 
made  a  burrow,  where  they  passed  an  entire  year,  never  quitting  it  except 
by  night,  to  take  the  food  which  was  placed  within  their  reach.  .From 
this,  they  were  transferred  into  a  moat,  surrounded  with  walls,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  a  large  mound  of  earth.  These  animals  first  sought  all  round 
the  walls  for  a  place  in  which  they  could  dig.  Having  discovered  an  empty 
space  between  two  stones,  the  upper  of  which  was  projecting,  they  tried  to 
increase  it ;  but  as  it  was  rather  elevated,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stand 
on  their  hind  feet  to  reach  it,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  tore 
away  the  plaster  and  stone  which  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  The  male 
would  then  several  times  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  the  female 
mount  upon  his  body  to  reach  the  hole  more  easily,  which  she  was  trying 
to  augment.  When  they  found  that  all  their  efforts  were  useless,  they 
recommenced  operations  under  another  large  stone,  the  only  one  in  the  place 
beside  the  former,  which  projected;  but  here  they  found  a  resistance  which 
they  could  not  overcome.  Tired  of  their  vain  attempts  on  the  side  of  the 
walls,  under  projecting  stones,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  mound  of 
earth,  and  worked;  the  female  especially,  with  uncommon  ardour  and  per- 
severance. At  first  they  made  little  trenches  or  excavations  all  about  this 
mound,  and  fixed  themselves  exactly  opposite  the  place  where  they  had 
made  their  second  attempt  against  the  wall.  They  commenced  by  removing 
the  earth  with  their  nose,  then  they  made  use  of  their  fore-paws  to  dig  and 
fling  the  earth  backwards  between  their  hind  legs.  When  this  was  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  point,  they  threw  it  still  farther  with  their  hind-pawa; 
and  finally,  when  the  most  distant  heap  of  earth  impeded  the  clearance 
they  were  making  from  the  hole,  thev  would  come  walking  backwards  to 
remove  it  still  farther,  making  use  both  of  their  hind  and  fore-paws  in  this 
operation  ;  and  they  never  returned  to  work  at  their  burrow  until  they  had 
completely  removed  this  heap  of  mould  out  of  their  way.  One  of  these 
animals  would  often  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  other  when  it  was  diggings 
and  seemed  to  annoy  it  as  much  in  its  labours  as  its  own  repose  must  have 
been  disturbed  by  its  coadjutor.     During  the  night  the  burrow  was  finished. 

Of  the  Grison  {Viverra  Vittata), — An  individual,  possessed  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  had,  notwithstanding  its  natural  ferocity,  nevertheless,  been  tamed 
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to  a  very  eonaderable  d^ee.  It  appeared  to  r«9oegiufle  no  perion  ia  piMi- 
eulir^  but  it  was  fond  or  play>  and^  for  that  purpoee>  all  comers  were  alike 
to  it.  It  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  being  stroked  down  the  back  with 
the  hand.  MHien  invited  to  play>  it  woidd  turn  over^  return  with  its  paws 
the  caresses  addressed  to  it^  bite  gently  the  fingers  it  could  seiie^  but  nerer 
io  as  to  hurt  or  wound  them.  One  nu^ht  almost  have  imagined  that  it  feh 
the  degree  of  resistance  which  the  skm  was  capable  of  making,  and  prcH 
portioned  the  force  of  its  bite  accordingl]^^  when  it  meant  only  to  expnm 
Its  joy.  It  knew  the  fingers  of  a  person  without  seeing  them.  NevertheleH 
ibis  animal  preserved  its  ferocity  for  all  those  living  beinsB  that  oomld 
become  its  prey.  Even  when  satiated  with  foodj  it  testified^  in  a  Irrdy 
manner,  the  aewce  of  getting  possession  of  such  animals.  One  day,  it 
broke  the  bars  of  its  o^e  to  attack  a  lemur  that  was  within  reach,  which  it 
mortally  wounded.  When  it  could  catch  a  bird,  it  killed  it  directly,  and 
laid  it  by  for  provision,  as  was  its  custom  to  do  with  the  meat  it  received, 
when  it  had  eaton  sufficiently. 

Description  of  the  Yagouare  of  Azara,  and  the  Akerican 
Skunk. — ^This  animal  is  generally  identified  with  the  moufette  de  ChiH  of 
BuflR>n,  and  the  viverra  conepatl  of  Gmelin.  It  is  described  at  leneth,  1^ 
Aaara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  and  generally  found  in  the  open 
country  rather  than  in  the  forests.  It  lives  on  insects,  eg&;s,  and  such  bfrds 
as  it  can  seize  by  surprise.  Its  motion  is  gentle  and  gliding,  and  it 
carries  its  taU  horizontally.  It  will  not  rvai  from  a  man ;  and  indeed,  exhibits 
no  signs  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  any  animal,  however  powerftd;  bat  if 
it  perceive  itself  about  to  be  attacked,  it  curves  its  back,  raises  its  ludry 
tail  into  a  vertical  position,  and  then  ejects,  with  considerable  force,  its 
urine,  which  is  mixed  with  such  an  insupportably  fetid  liquid,  produced 
by  certain  glands  for  the  purpose,  that  ndtner  man,  dog,  nor  any  anmud, 
however  fierce,  will  venture  to  touch  it.  If  a  single  drop  of  thia  moat 
powerM  liquid  fall  on  a  garment,  it  is  rendered  absolutely  useless;  for 
washing  it  twenty  times  over  will  not  destroy  its  horrible  stench,  whidi 
it  will  even  difiuse  throughout  the  whole  house  in  which  it  is  kept  Azara 
declares  he  was  not  able  to  endure  the  disgusting  stink  which  a  dog^  that 
had  received  it  from  the  yagouare  a  week  before,  communicated  to  some 
furniture,  although  the  dog  had  been  washed  and  scrubbed  with  sand  above 
twenty  times. 

This  animal  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  motions ;  for  although  it  ^allopK 
occasionally,  it  does  not  then  go  faster  than  a  man.  It  digs  holes  in  the 
ground  for  retreat,  and  deposits  its  young  in  them.  Its  fetid  urine,  when 
ejected  in  the  dark,  is  said  to  emit  a  phosphoric  light. 

When  they  are  hunted,  it  appears  the  natives  irritate  them  first  with  a 
long  cane,  in  order  to  make  them  void  their  urine,  and  exhaust  their  meana 
of  defence.  They  will  also  approach  by  surprise,  and,  seizing  them  by  the 
tail,  will  quickly  suspend  them  by  it,  in  which  situation  they  are  incapable 
of  emitting  their  onensive  liquor;  and  the  hunters  are  enaoled  to  destroy 
the  pouch  in  which  it  is  secreted,  before  they  kill  and  skin  them.  When 
taken  by  these  means,  and  deprived  of  their  strange  mode  of  annoyance^ 
they  are  said  to  be  sometimes  domesticated.  ------ 

Jn  the  American  skunk,  the  white  marks  of  the  female  dififer  in  shape 
from  the  male.  The  hairs  are  long  in  the  tail :  two-thirds,  from  their  root 
upwards,  they  are  white ;  the  remaining  third  of  each  hair  is  black. 

These  mephitic  animals  are  very  clumsy,  and  not  nearly  so  active  as  their 
congeners ;  whence  a  certain  awkwardness,  resulting  from  their  make,  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  being  provided  with  their  singular  mode  of  defence  ; 
and  thus,  as  their  means  of  flight  are  limited,  nature  has  supplied  them 
with  powers  the  most  effectual,  not  merely  for  self-defence  and  preservation, 
but  also  for  actual  annoyance.  It  is  a  known  fiact,  that  young  and  sporting 
dogs,  unacquainted  with  their  quality,  sometimes  pounce  upon  them ;  bat 
the  dash  of  fetid  liquid  in  their  nose  instantly  jtorces  them  to  quit  As 
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flttitnal ;  th&f  ih«n  dig,  #ith  ini^^rtibU  wMoffiftti  lil  &e  Mfd^  hflr  Ail^' 
noses  into  it^  and  scratch  themselTes  fid  tiol^tiy  it  tht  Aim6  tteM^^  m  16 
produce  considerable  bleeding.  Tbey  are  seldom  ippbaieA  dll  exbUnstl^ 
with  fatigue,  and  never  will  ptirdue  a  second  <rf  the  sitoe  specie.  Washifil; 
and  baking  clothes  is  insufficient;  and  Mr.  Skidde^^  tile  owner  df  the  New 
York  Museum,  (as  Major  Smith  states,)  had  ft  set  of  clothe?  i^ilt^  which> 
after  washing,  were  hung  upon  the  roof  of  his  hoiis^,  fWl  fifty  feet  high> 
and  yet  could  bs  very  distinctly  smelt  some  distance  6ff  in  the  street*,  or 
the  square  near  the  house.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  miijdt  Wis  traveling  by 
the  coach,  the  vehicle  gained  upon  a  skunk,  which  was  attempting  to  get 
through  a  fence,  which  any  other  species  would  have  passed  in  a  moment ; 
not  succeeding,  however,  in  its  endeavours  before  the  coach  came  up  with 
it,  it  emitted  the  mephitic  vapour,  and,  by  a  wisk  of  the  tail,  sent  it  on  the 
seat  of  the  driver,  next  to  whom  sat  a  young  buxom  American  girl>  all  of 
whose  clothes  were  completely  ruined  by  a  few  drops. 

Description  of  a  Pack  of  Dogs  ;  from  Burchell's  Travels  in 
Africa. — ^^  Our  pack  of  dogs"  says  he,  ''  consisted  of  abotit  five-and« 
twenty  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  This  variety,  though  not  altogefh^ 
intentional,  as  I  was  obliged  to  take  any  that  could  be  procured,  was  of  th6 
greatest  service  on  such  an  expedition,  as  I  observed  that  itome  gave  notice 
of  danger  in  one  way,  and  others  in  another.  Some  w^e  more  disposed  to 
watch  against  men,  and  other  against  wild  beasts ;  some  discovered  an  enemy 
by  their  quickness  of  hearing,  others  by  that  of  scent:  8om6  f6r  speed  in 
pursuing  game ;  some  were  useful  only  for  their  vigilance  and  batting ;  and 
others  for  their  courage  in  holding  ferocious  animals  at  bay.  So  large  a  pack 
was  not,  indeed,  maintained  without  adding  greatly  to  oxxt  care  add  troublei 
in  supplying  them  with  meat  and  water ;  for  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
procure  for  them  enough  of  the  latter ;  but  their  services  were  invaluable^ 
often  contributing  to  our  safety,  and  iQways  to  our  ease,  by  their  constant 
vigilance ;  as  we  felt  a  confidence  that  no  danger  could  approach  us  at  night 
without  being  announced  by  their  barking.  No  circumstances  could  render 
the  value  and  fidelity  of  these  animals  so  conspicuous  and  sensible,  as  i; 
journey  through  regions  which,  abounding  in  wild  f>eaBt8  of  almost  every 
class,  gave  continual  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  strong  contratrt  in  iheit 
habits,  between  the  ferocious  beasts  of  prey  which  fly  at  the  approach  of  many 
and  these  kind,  but  too  often  injured,  companions  of  the  human  race.  Many 
times  when  we  have  been  travelling  over  plains  where  those  have  fled  the 
moment  we  appeared  in  sight,  have  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  my  d<^  to 
admire  their  attachment,  and  have  felt  a  grateful  affection  towardi^  them  foY 
preferring  our  society  to  the  wild  liberty  of  other  quadrupeds.  Often,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nignt,  when  all  my  people  have  been  fast  asleep  anMm^ 
the  fire,  have  I  stood  to  contemplate  these  faithful  animals  lying  by  fh^ 
side,  and  have  learned  to  esteem  them  for  thdr  social  incliAatioil  to  mankind. 
When  wandering  over  pathless  deserts,  oppress^  With  vexation  and  ^stress 
at  the  conduct  of  my  own  men,  I  have  turned  to  these  as  my  dhly  friends^ 
and  felt  how  much  inferior  to  them  was  matt  when  actuated  only  by  selfish 
views. 

The  familiarity  which  subsists  between  this  animal  and  onr  own  tace, 
is  so  common  to  almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  that  any  remark  npoh 
it  must  seem  superfluous ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  believing  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versality of  the  fact  which  prevents  the  greater  part  of  mankind  from 
reflecting  duly  on  the  subject.  While  almost  every  other  quadruped  fears 
man  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  here  is  one  which  regards  hitti  as  his 
friend.  We  must  not  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case:  it  is  not  because  we 
train  him  to  our  use,  and  have  made  choice  of  hiih  in  preferettce  to  Other 
animals,  but  because  this  particular  species  feels  a  natural  desire  to  be 
useful  to  man,  and  frona  spontaneous  impulse  attaches  itself  to  him.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  should  see  in  various  countries  an  equal  familiarity  with  various 
other  quadrupeds;  accordmg  to  the  habits,  the  taSt*;  (ft  mi  i^Kprice  Of 
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difierent  nations.  But  ererywliere  it  is  the  dog  only  takes  delist  in 
dating  with  U8>  in  sharing  our  abode^  and  is  even  jealous  that  our  attention 
should  be  bestowed  on  him  alone :  it  is  he  who  knows  us  personally,  watches 
for  us,  and  warns  us  of  danger.  It  is  impossible  for  the  naturalist,  when 
taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  not  to  feel  a  conviction,  that 
this  Iriendship  between  two  creatures  so  different  from  each  other,  must  be 
the  result  of  tne  laws  of  nature ;  nor  can  the  humane  and  feeling  mind 
avoid  the  belief  that  kindness  to  those  animals  from  which  he  derives  con- 
tinued and  essential  assistance,  is  part  of  his  moral  duty. 

Anecdote  of  a  Wolf. — The  wolf  is  one  of  those  ferocious  animals  in 
which  attachment  may  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  which  presents 
us  with  one  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  the  developement  to  which 
the  desire  of  affection  may  attain — &  desire  so  extraordinary,  that  it  has 
been  known  to  prevail,  in  this  animal,  over  every  other  necessity  of  his 
nature. 

.  The  individual,  instanced  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  must  undoubtedly  have  been, 
naturally,  of  a  very  peculiar  disposition.  Brought  up  like  a  young  dog,  he 
became  familiar  with  every  person  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  He 
would  follow  his  master  every  where,  seemed  to  suffer  much  from  his  absence, 
was  obedient  to  his  voice,  evinced,  invariably,  the  most  entire  submission, 
and  differed,  in  fact,  in  nothing,  from  the  tamest  of  domestic  dogs.  His 
master  being  obliged  to  travel,  made  a  present  of  him  to  the  Royal  Menagerie 
at  Paris.  Here,  shut  up  in  his  compartment,  the  animal  remained  for 
many  weeks,  without  exhibiting  the  least  gaiety,  and  almost  without  eating. 
He  gradually,  however,  recovered ;  he  attached  himself  to  his  keepers ;  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  past  affections,  when  his  master  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  At  the  very  first  word  which  he  pronounced, 
the  wolf,  who  did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd,  instantly  recognised  him,  and 
testified  his  joy  by  his  motions  and  his  cries.  Bemg  set  at  liberty,  he 
overwhelmed  his  old  friend  with  caresses,  just  as  the  most  attached  dog 
would  have  done  after  a  separation  of  a  few  days.  Unhappily,  his  master 
was  obliged  to  quit  him  a  second  time,  and  this  absence  was  again,  to  the 
poor  wolf,  the  cause  of  most  profound  regret.  But  time  allayed  his  grief. 
Three  years  elapsed,  and  the  wolf  was  living  very  comfortably  with  a  young 
dog,  wnich  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  companion.  After  this  space  of  time, 
wmch  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  any  dog,  except  that  of  Ulysses, 
forget  his  master,  the  gentleman  again  returned.  It  was  evening,  aU  was 
shut  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  animal  could  be  of  no  use  to  him ;  but  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  master  was  not  effaced  from  his  memory ;  the  monaent 
he  heard  it,  he  knew  it ;  he  answered,  by  cries,  indicative  of  the  most  im- 

Satient  desire;  and  when  the  obstacle,  which  separated  them,  was  removed, 
is  cries  redoubled.  The  animal  rushed  forward,  placed  his  two  fore-feet  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  friend,  licked  every  part  of  his  face,  and  threatened, 
with  his  teeth,  his  very  keepers,  who  approached,  and  to  whom,  an  instant 
before,  he  had  been  testifying  the  warmest  affection.  Such  an  ei^joyment, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  succeeded  by  the  most  cruel  pain  to  the  poor 
animal.  Separation  again  was  necessary,  and  from  that  instant  the  wolf 
became  sad  and  immoveable;  he  refused  all  sustenance;  pined  away;  his 
hairs  bristled  up,  as  is  usual  with  all  sick  animals ;  at  the  end  of  eight 
days,  he  was  not  to  be  known,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  nia 
death.  His  health,  however,  became  re-established,  he  resumea  his  good 
condition  of  body,  and  brilliant  coat;  his  keepers  could  again  approach 
him,  but  he  would  not  endure  the  caresses  of  any  other  person ;  and  he 
answered  strangers  by  nothing  but  menaces. 

Sui'h  is  the  recital  of  a  scientific  naturalist,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates,  and  who,  we  may  well  believe,  as  he  himself  asserts, 
has  exaggerated  nothing  in  his  account  of  them.  It  is  the  narrative,  not 
of  an  ignorant  exhibitor,  or  an  ambitious  traveller,  but  of  a  philosopher, 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  patient  habits  ef  observation  and  comparison^ 
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than  for  the  soundness  and  calmness  of  his  general  deductions.  We  dare 
not,  therefore,  refuse  it  a  particle  of  credit,  however  little  it  may  agree 
with  the  popular  notions  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
reports  of  travellers  concerning  it.  'But  this  species  has  hitherto  heen  known 
only  in  its  wild  state,  surrounded  with  enemies  and  dangers,  among  which 
no  feelings  could  he  developed,  hut  those  of  fear,  hatred,  and  distrust. 
Certain  it  is,  that  dogs  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  from  hirth, 
hecome  just  as  savage  and  ferocious  as  wolves,  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that  they  are  so  essentially.  So  true  is  it,  that  to  acquire  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  a  species,  of  its  fundemental  intellectual  qualities, 
it  must  he  seen  under  every  circumstance  adapted  for  their  manifestation. 


THEODORE  KORNER. 

TLeodor  Komers  Samtliche  Werke.     5  Bande.    Leipzig  18S3.    Siebente  Aoflage* 

The  Life  of  Carl  Theodore  Korner,  (written  by  his  Father,)  with  Selections  from  kia 
Poems,  Tales,  and  Dramas.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  F.  Richardson,  Au^ 
thor  of  *'  Poetic  Hours."     London.     Hurst.     1827.    Two  Vols.  Bvo. 

The  first  work  here  mentioned  is  the  seventh  edition,  which,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  has  heen  given  of  the  works  of  this  German  poet; 
hesides  various  reprints  and  piracies  in  Austria,  Wirtemherg,  and  the 
duchy  of  Baden.     The  second  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  other 
very  recently  published  by  a  writer,  celebrated  for  the  universal  dif 
usion  of  his  poetry,  in  an  edition  only  to  be  perused  with  a  microscope 

Theodore  Korner  was  born  in  Dresden  on  the  7th  of  September 
1791,  of  highly  respectable  and  well-educated  parents.  He  was  sickly 
in  his  infancy,  and  this  ill-health  gave  him  a  certain  delicacy  and  sen 
sitiveness  which,  united  with  a  strong  will,  and  a  fervid  imagination 
formed  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  character.  By  degrees,  as 
his  frame,  through  a  judicious  physical  education,  acquired  vigour,  the 
rays  of  his  fine  genius  began  to  develope  themselves.  He  remained 
until  the  age  of  seventeen  under  his  paternal  roof,  where  he  had  every 
advantage  of  instruction.  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  first  poets 
whom  he  read,  their  works  being  in  highest  estimation  with  his  parents; 
and  by  these  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  early  awakened  in  him.  His 
parents,  not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  and  being  desirous 
to  place  their  son  in  some  useful  course  of  life,  sent  him  to  study  mi- 
neralogy, first  at  Fribourg,  then  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin. 
But  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  ill  suited  his  lyric  enthusiasm  ;  he 
neglected  his  prescribed  pursuits,  sought  the  company  of  congenial 
associates,  and  delighted  in  varying  his  occupations  alternately  with 
the  sword  and  with  the  lyre.  In  the  memoir  written  by  his  father,  this 
direction  of  his  mind  is,  however,  explained,  by  the  necessity  his  son 
lay  under  to  cultivate  some  science  as  a  profession.  The  youth  is 
there  said  voluntarily  to  have  chosen  the  profession  of  mining. 

For  some  years  that  martial  and  patriotic  spirit  had  been  diffusing 
itself  in  Germany,  among  men  of  ardent  minds,  which  broke  forth  so 
powerfully  after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  The  war  of  1809,  be- 
tween Austria  and  France  ;  the  revolt  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  hero- 
ism which  signalized  their  adherents ;  the  works  of  Jahn,  Arudt,  and 
Fichte,  had  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  young  with  an  intense  eagerness 
to  enter  at  once  into  opeu  couflict  with  the  French  oppressor.    What 
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was  to  be  the  ulterior  &te  of  their  fioe  coimiaj  did  not  enter  into  their 
tboi^ghts :  they  were  occupied  wholly  by  one  deep  feeling, — liberty  or 
.4eath  I  Such  w^s  the  operation  of  this  spirit,  that  in  the  universities 
the  students  were  more  addicted!  to  duelling  th^n  ever,  and  engaged  in 
triaU  of  courage,  that  they  might  inure  themselvea  to  danger,  and  ac- 
quire dexterity  in  the  use  of  those  arnas  which  were  one  day  to  be  fatal 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country.  This  warlike,  restless,  and  turbulent 
spirit  could  not  fail  to  animate  the  heart  of  Korner ;  and  his  father,  a 
mild,  peaceable,  and  faithful  agent  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  perceiving 
that  his  son  neglected  his  severer  studies,  yielded  himself  up  to 
the  delirations  of  poetry  and  martial  sports,  determined  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  university  and  send  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  might  mo- 
derate his  impetuosity,  and  restrain  his  too  lively  disposition.  And 
although  his  father  gives  a  somewhat  different  complexion  to  the  mo- 
tives for  this  step,  it  is  pretty  clear  from  his  own  account,  that  he 
dreaded  the  wild  and  infectious  spirit  that  was  fermenting  in  the 
German  universities. 

Of  all  capitals  in  the  world,  Vienna  is  the  one  most  calculated  to 
captivate  an  ardent  and  poetic  mind.     In  London,  Paris,  or  Naples,  a 
young  poet  remains  isolated ;  society  divides  itself  into  small  circles  ; 
the  individual  is  lost ;  his  works  alone  are  preserved,  and  the  social 
relations  have  little  influence  upon  his  mind.     In  Vienna,  the  state  of 
things  is  entirely  different :  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  social  feeling ; 
the  circles  are  more  ramified  and  connected  with  each  other ;  and  the 
man  who  a<^quires  distinction  by  his  personal  graces,  or  his  talents,  is 
almost  deified  by  the  women,  who  there  regulate  every  thing.     The 
ladies  of  Vienna  ar«  well  educated,  sentimental,  and  enthusiastic  air- 
mirers  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art ;    or,  in  other  words,  blue 
stockings,  while  still  young,  ardent,  and  lovely ;  and  all  the  favours  of 
fortune  are  lavished  on  him,  who  can  adapt  himself  to  their  tastes. 
Theodore  Korner,  youthful,  handsome,  and   of    good  family,  and 
moreover  endowed  with  talents  fqr  lively  poetry,  could  not  fail  to  be 
idolised  in  that  capital ;  and  he  rose  so  rapidly  into  notice,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the  court  theatre.     In  this  office 
he  wrote,  within  the  space  of  seventeen  iponths,  (his  father  says  fif- 
teen,) many  comedies  and  operas^  and  two  tragedies :    of  their  merits 
we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  speak.  But  amidst  these  allurements, 
and  in  the  joys  of  the  tender  passion,  which  attached  him  to  a  lovely 
young  woman,  of  whom  even  his  father  cannot  speak  coldly,  the  free 
spirit,  and  the  lyric  enthusiasm  of  the  young  poet,  were  rather  sub* 
dued  than  excited.     The  conflagration  of  Moscow  scattered  its  light- 
nings throughout  all  Germany :  from  the  Oder  to  the  Adige,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Rhine,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  heart  to  heart, — 
wherever  a  manly  spirit  existed, — the  universal  exclamation  was,"  Li- 
berty, or  death  !*'    Nor  were  those  words  ineffectual,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  late  revolts :  united  by  what  they  called  the  sacred  bonds  of 
idrtue,  animated  by  a  true  love  of  their  country,  and  by  sincere  faith 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  by  a  hearty  and  holy  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  the  Germans  voluntarily  brandished  their  swords, 
and  urged  on  their  princes  to  battle  against  the  oppressor  of  Europe. 
I^  wap  the  fight  of  the  people.    Kdruer  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
the  field ;  and  with  the  lyre  and  the  sword  to  eontend  for  liberty :  the 
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UQion  with  bim  was  no  poetical  fietioB.  He  west  as  a  Tolanteer  in  th« 
corps  of  Luztowy  fouglit  with  energy  and  heroism,  and  being  wounded 
by  a  musket-shot,  fell  dead  on  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schwerin,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1813*  On  the  very  morning  of  his 
death  he  had  composed  the  song  "  To  his  Sword."  He  had  felt  fre- 
quent forebodings  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  by  his  comrades 
under  an  oak,  near  a  milestone  on  the  road  from  LUbelow  to  Dreikrug. 
His  parents  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  prince,  and  erected  a  mo- 
nument, on  which  are  sculptured  a  lyre  and  a  sword,  ornamented  with 
an  oaken  crown.  A  silent  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  brother,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  preyed  on  the  life  of  his  sister  Emma  Sophia  Louisa. 
She  survived  him  only  long  enough  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  to  make  a 
drawing  of  his  burial-place,-— where  now  she  herself  reposes. 

It  has  repeatedly  happened  to  many  men  of  great  genius,  either  for  a 
short  time,  or  for  their  whole  lives,  to  be  at  variance  with  themselves,  for 
want  of  having  sufficiently  ascertained  their  own  inclination,  and  the  kind 
of  study  most  congenial  to  them.  Thus,  Petrarch,  before  he  wi'ote  his 
immortal  sonnets,  had  fixed  his  mind  on  becoming  a  Latin  epic  poet ; 
and  among  the  Germans,  Klopstock,  with  a  genius  exclusively  lyrie 
and  ele^iae,  sacrificed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  to  ther  study  of  the 
Epopsea  and  the  drama.  Korner's  dramatic  works  are  entirely  the 
fruit  of  this  contrariety  between  a  talent  for  lyric  composition  and  the 
rage  for  shining  in  theatrical  productions.  We  are  very  far  from 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Richardson  in  considering  them  his  highest  efforts. 
Without  having  sufiiciently  studied  the  dramatic  art  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  poets,  and  in  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Goethe ;  without  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  much  less  with 
the  prophetic  spirit  of  history ;  led  away  by  the  facility  of  versifying, 
and  of  imagining  some  scenes  in  which,  by  coupling  the  sentiments  of 
Schiller  with  the  declamations  and  situations  of  Kotzebue,  he  wrote 
two  tragedies,  Zriny  and  Rosamund,  and  some  other  lachrymose 
dramas.  The  public  of  Vienna  applauded  them ;  and  these  applauses 
were  multiplied  an  hundred  fold  in  all  places  after  the  glorious  death 
which  he  died  for  his  country.  The  very  persons  who  were  capable  of 
deciding  that  these  two  tragedies  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  genuine 
constituents  of  poetry,  skill  in  plan,  truth  in  character,  and  ingenuity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  incidents,  still  maintained  that  in  him  Germany 
had  lost  a  great  dramatic  poet.  The  fact  is,  that  this  poet  chose  a 
path  quite  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  genius.  As  the  Messiah  of 
Klopstock  possesses  all  the  poetic  requisites  except  those  belonging  to 
the  epic ;  so  the  theatrical  works  of  the  hero  and  poet  exhibit  many 
beauties,  but  not  those  of  tragedy.  In  the  most  iin perfect  pieces, 
whether  juvenile  or  senile,  of  the  great  dramatic  writers,  may  be  dis- 
cerned a  peculiar  manner  of  developing  the  passions  and  of  depicting 
character.  He  who  chooses  the  career  of  an  historic  poet,  begins,  in 
his  first  designs,  to  combine  some  groupe,  to  sketch  some  situation 
wholly  peculiar  ;  and  if  he  delineate  a  landscape  or  a  portrait,  he  is 
-sure  to  introduce  a  figure  in  one,  and  ail  attitude  in  the  other.  In  all 
the  dramatic  writings  of  Korner,  we  do  not  find  one  original  trait  be- 
speaking in  him  a  talent  for  delineating  either  man  or  woman  with  the 
diaracteristic  physiognomy  ;  or  for  disclosing  and  developing  a  single 
quality  ai  tke  human  heart    Of  that  grand  eoafliet  whleh  man  has  to 
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sustain  with  himself  and  with  destiny,  of  those  mysteries  of  moral  life 
and  death,  of  the  virtue  which  is  disregarded  or  persecuted,  and  of  the 
vices  which  are  idolized  and  protected,  he  has  not  given  a  single  sketch. 
There  is  no  perceptihle  symmetry  in  his  divisions  of  dramatic  action ; 
no  unity  in  the  composition  or  colouring.  This,  and  not  his  violation  of 
the  things  called  the  rules  of  art,  is  the  cause  which,  in  our  view,  would 
have  ever  tended  to  prevent  Korner  from  becoming  a  tragic  poet.  But 
the  present  question  is,  not  what  he  might  have  become,  but  what  he 
really  did  become. 

He  wrote,  as  we  have  said, two  tragedies,  the  Zriny  and  Rosamand, 
with  other  dramas.  Of  the  first-mentioned  composition,  which  was 
highly  commended,  and  is  now  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  following  is  the  outline. — Solyman  the  Great,  weary  and  ex- 
hausted, is  occupying  Belgrade:  he  feels  that  his  energies  begin  to  fail^ 
and  he  consults  his  physician  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many 
years  he  may  yet  live.  The  latter,  after  evading  the  question  for  some 
time,  answers,  that  if  he  will  allow  himself  repose,  he  may  prolong  his 
live  for  ten  years.  Desirous  of  accomplishing,  before  his  death,  his 
intention  to  subdue  Austria,  he  is  very  willing  to  sacrifice  nine  years, 
and  purposes  to  occupy  one  year  in  war.  He,  however,  summons  the 
grand  vizier,  and  communicates  his  design  first  to  him,  and  afterwards 
to  a  council  of  grandees.  In  this  council  is  discussed  the  plan  of  the 
war ;  and  during  the  formation  of  this  plan,  the  grandees  betray 
very  great  apprehensions  of  Nicholas  Zriny,  lord  of  Sigeth,  a  castle 
on  the  confines  of  Hungary,  and  propose  instantly  to  attack  Vienna, 
and  leave  Sigeth  to  itself.  Meantime  a  messenger  arrives  with 
intelligence  that  Zriny  is  in  Sigeth.  This  incites  the  grandees  to 
insist  still  more  strongly  on  the  prosecution  of  their  plan ;  but  the 
sultan,  in  his  pride,  is  disposed  first  to  storm  and  reduce  the  castle  to 
ashes,  and  thus  vanquish  the  enemy  most  dreaded :  he,  therefore,  gives 
orders  for  the  army  to  move  and  pass  the  Drau,  at  that  time  swoln 
with  the  rains  of  spring.  All  this  is  comprised  in  the  first  six  scenes  of 
the  first  act.  The  seventh  scene,  with  the  remainder  of  the  act,  passes 
in  the  castle  of  Sigeth.  The  Countess  Eva,  wife  of  the  hero  of  the  tra- 
gedy, is  seated  on  a  chair  near  a  window :  near  her  stands  her  daughter, 
looking  from  a  balcony  into  the  court.  The  girl,  Helena,  a  senti- 
mental love-sick  heroine  of  romance,  is  sighing  and  trembling;  she  has 
some  evil  forebodings.;  the  whole  castle  is  soon  after  in  agitation;  it 
appears  that  the  Turks  are  approaching,  and  that  affairs  are  becoming 
critical.  Helena,  enamoured  of  Juranitsch,  a  young  Hungarian 
knight,  is  in  the  utmost  anxiety  concerning  him :  the  mother  consoles 
her,  and  to  dispel  her  melancholy  tells  her  that  Zriny  would  not  oppose 
her  nuptials,  as  he  prefers  a  hero  to  a  prince  for  his  son-in-law.  Zriny 
arrives,  and  endeavours  to  prepare  the  women  against  the  impending 
crisis :  his  wife  wishes  lo  know,  for  a  certainty,  if  the  danger  be  at  hand  ; 
he  replies  that  it  is ;  Helena  weeps,  the  mother  inspires  her  with  courage. 
Messengers  arrive  in  quick  succession  ;  the  Turks  are  in  motion ;  a  body 
commanded  by  Mehmed  has  passed  the  Drau,  and  is  laying  waste  the 
whole  country  like  a  torrent.  Juranitsch  presents  himself  in  arms  be- 
fore Zriny ;  the  ladies  tremble ;  before  he  takes  leave,  he  demands  He- 
lena in  marriage.  Zriny  promises  her  hand  to  him  who  shall  be  victo- 
rious.   The  enamoured  youth  hastens  to  the  battle;  Helena  swoons; 
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the  curtain  falls.  The  second  act  commences  with  a  sentimental  scene. 
Eva  and  Helena  are  together  in  the  same  hall  in  which  we  first  saw 
them,  The  mother  endeavours  to  assuage  the  hitter  grief  of  the  sigh- 
ing girl,  and  teaches  her  what  ought  to  he  the  duty  of  a  hero's  wife ;  the 
passage  that  follows,  after  showing  what  must  he  the  life  of  a  lady 
whose  hushand  passes  his  days  in  the  tranquil  and  uniform  routine  of 
domestic  and  civil  society,  describes  the  condition  of  her  who  is  married 
to  a  hero  : — 

"  Thou  yet  must  learn  to  conquer  thy  weak  heart. 
If  thou,  indeed,  woulds't  be  a  hero's  bride. 
And  wear  the  wreath  that  crowns  a  life  like  her's. 
Full  many  a  transport  feels  the  poor  man's  wife. 
Who,  peaceful  In  the  hut  by  labour  earn'dj 
Doth  snare  with  him  the  fetters  of  their  life ; 
And  when  their  barns  and  cupboards  all  are  fill'd. 
And  produce  hath  repaid  their  weary  toil. 
While  fortune  bears  them  prosperous  on  her  tide. 
And  heaves  their  joyous  vessel  on  her  keel, 
Then  she  rejoices  in  her  well-paid  labour. 
And  in  the  eyes  of  her  delighted  spouse. 
And  in  the  lively  faces  of  her  children. 
As  they  divert  them  with  their  varied  gifts. 
Life  blooms  for  her  all  tranquil  and  serene. 
And  sweet  enjoyment  reconciles  her  lot ! 
But  otherwise  must  be  that  woman's  breast 
Who  twines  her  ivy-blossoms  of  aflfection 
Around  the  oak-stem  of  a  hero's  love ; 
Each  favourable  moment  she  must  seize, 
And  must  retain  it  as  her  highest  good ; 
Her  life  must  ever  float  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow, 
'Twixt  pains  of  hell  and  highest  bliss  of  heaven  ! 
And  if  ner  hero,  for  his  country's  freedom. 
Would  rashly  tear  him  from  her  arms  of  love. 
Offering  his  brave  breast  to  the  murderous  steel. 
She  must  confide  in  Heaven  and  in  his  valour. 
And  prize  his  honour  dearer  than  his  life ! 

Richardson  s  Translation* 

This  lyrical  animation  quickly  subsides  into  tumid  declamation 
and  sentimental  hyperbole.  Amidst  these  tender  discourses  of  the 
ladies  Zriny  arrives,  and  tells  them  that  he  has  sent  messengers  to  the 
emperor,  to  claim  aid  against  the  menacing  host  of  Turks  that  are 
approaching.  The  horn  of  the  castle  sounds ;  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen 
in  the  distance;  soon  afterwards  is  heard  the  trampling  of  caealry; 
Juranitsch  approaches,  loaded  with  hostile  spoils.  Alapi  relates  the 
victory  over  Mehmed,  and  describes  the  valour  of  Helena's  lover, 
Zriny  summons  the  youthful  pair,  and  joins  their  hands  with  paternal 
benedictions.  The  sound  of  the  horn  announce  the  arrival  6f  a  new 
messenger ;  this  is  the  Count  Vilacky,  who  brings  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  containing  orders  for  maintaining  the  assault  against  the 
enemy  to  restrain  his  fury,  without  waiting  for  succours.  Zriny 
resolves  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  wife  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
The  monologue  of  Zriny,  in  which  he  expresses  his  sentiments,  could 
not  fail  to  merit  the  applauses  of  the  court  and  people  of  Vienna* 
But,  most  assuredly,  if  it  be  decorous  to  die  for  our  country  And  for 
liberty,  if  the  sacrifice  of  a  man*s  person  and  family  be  highly  honour- 
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able  when  he  makes  it  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  rights  ;  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  foolish  of  actions  to  fight  for  a  foreign  despot, 
and  to  sacrifice  life  to  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  his  native  land ;  or  to 
sell  himself,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  the  factitious  idol  of 
imperial  majesty.     All  is  prepared  for  defence ;  Vilacky  demands 
that  the  ladies  be  placed  in  security  ;  they  choose  to  share  the  perils  of 
the  knights ;  Zriny  retires  with  his  own  people  and  with  his  wife : 
Juraiiitsch  and  Helena  are  left  together;  a  dialogue  between  them, 
full  of  love  and  heroism,  and  a  Petrarchal  sonnet  from  the  young  lady, 
form  the  materials  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  scenes.     The  knights  are 
assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle ;  Zriny  soon  arrives  among 
them,  reads  the  emperor's  letter,  and  having  prescribed  to  them  the 
severest  rules  of  military  discipline,  swears,  in  their  presence,  that  he 
will  be  faithful  to  his  sovereign  unto  death.     They  all  repeat  this 
oath ;  and  thus  ends  the  second  act. 

The  first  assault  having  failed,  the  captains  of  Solyman  wished  to 
sound  a  retreat ;  he  alone  is  disposed  to  overcome  resistance  by  force. 
Vilacky,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  is  brought  before  him :  this 
youth,  fired  with  noble  ardour,  does  not  bend  in  the  presence  of  the 
sultan,  whom  the  poet  in  his  allegory  supposes  to  represent  Napoleon. 
This  scene,  full  of  fulminating  attacks  on  the  hero  of  the  age,  is  the 
best  in  the  tragedy.  The  sultan  desires  to  know  the  state  of  the 
fortress.  Vilacky  answers,  that  against  those  walls  the  fury  of  his 
fortune  will  be  broken.  "  Vain  resistance,''  exclaims  Solyman ; 
^^  mariners,  who  senselessly  navigate  against  the  stream  amidst  rocks 
and  precipices,  sufier  shipwreck ;  the  whirlpool  swallows  them  ap ; 
and  time  forgets  the  very  sound  of  their  names.'* — ^^  No,"  answers  the 
knight ;  ^^  their  names  survive  and  shine  amidst  the  stoims  of  time, 
like  an  eternal  star,  to  all  posterity.  Can  greatness  consist  in  ruling  as 
an  imperial  conqueror  over  a  subjugated  and  prostrate  world;  beliere 
me,  there  is  a  glory  still  more  sublime ;  that  of  sacrificing  ourselves 
for  the  liberty  of  our  country,  and  of  perishing  in  battle  when  a 
destructive  meteor  menaces  in  thunder  to  annihilate  the  spheres  of 
society.  Thee,  Solyman,  will  posterity  judge :  thou  wilt  be  branded 
with  infamy  and  denounced  as  a  tyrant.     I  tell  thee  this." 

The  sultan,  as  if  in  disdain,  is  disposed  to  spare  his  life;  and 
Vilacky,  to  show  how  little  he  values  it,  tears  off  the  bandages  of  his 
wounds,  and  falls  into  a  swoon.  The  Grand  Turk  orders  him  to  be 
taken  up  and  carried  away ;  then  reflecting  on  the  losses  incarred  in 
the  passage  of  the  Drau,  and  in  the  attack  of  the  fortress,  resolves  to 
send  one  of  his  grandees  into  the  castle  to  treat  for  its  surrender, 
with  the  offer  of  Croatia  to  Zriny,  as  an  equivalent.  Meanwhile  the 
knights,  assembled  in  council  at  the  castle,  are  deliberating  whether 
they  shall  defend  or  burn  the  town  ;  they  determine  to  burn  it ;  and  the 
requisite  orders  are  given  for  this  to  be  done  on  the  first  signal.  The 
envoy  of  the  Turks  is  announced,  and  introduced  to  Zriny.  Every 
one  naturally  imagines  that  his  proposals  must  fail ;  the  chief  rejects 
them ;  and  to  show  that  even  the  women  in  Sigeth  are  heroines,  he 
summons  them  into  the  presence  of  the  Turk,  and  repeats  before  them 
his  assurance,  that  the  wives  and  the  mistresses  of  the  heroes  will 
follow  them  to  death.  These  scenes  are  too  full  of  declamation  amd 
heroico-sentimental  conceits,  to  derive  any  increase  of  effect  from  ibe 
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lighted  balls  which  arc  thrown  to  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  curtain 
falls. 

The  fourth  act  opens  jn  the  tent  of  the  sultan ;  he  is  grievously 
sick ;  the  physicians  almost  despair  of  his  life ;  as  his  strength  has 
visibly  declined  since  Zriny's  decisive  answer  was  communicated.  The 
news  that  Gyula  has  surrendered,  serves  only  to  plunge  him  in  deeper 
grief,  and  augment  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  Sigeth.  Hearing 
that  through  Hamsa  Beg's  fault  the  bridge  over  the  Drau  has  been  con- 
structed too  late,  and  that  his  allies  have  thus  been  prevented  from 
joining  him,  he  is  inflamed  with  wrath.  The  offender  must  expiate  the 
fault  by  the  loss  of  his  head.  The  prince  becomes  more  and  more 
enfeebled.  The  last  day  is  arrived ;  the  anniversary  of  many  of  his 
victories — the  last  day  of  Zriny.  Another  assault  commences,  and 
is  bravely  repelled ;  another  is  attended  with  the  same  result ;  the 
strength  of  Solyman,  though  not  his  ill-will,  begins  to  fail ;  he  orders  a 
third  attack,  even  should  it  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  seas  of  blood. 
A  captain  who  advises  him  to  desist  he  kills  with  his  dagger.  This  is 
his  last  murder ;  he  orders  another  assault,  and  dies. 

The  grandees  agree  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  army ;  to  send 
secret  messengers  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  meanwile  to  destroy 
Sigeth,  and  retreat.  In  the  castle  of  Sigeth  there  is  a  want  of  forces 
and  of  provisions;  the  women  are  conducted  to  a  subterranean  vault, 
where  the  mother  and  daughter  may  be  more  secure  from  the  impending 
ruin.  A  pathetic  speech  of  the  heroine  is  interrupted  by  Zriny,  who 
comes  to  visit  her  with  Juranitsch,  and  to  inform  her  that  the  assault 
has  been  valiantly  repelled  ;  but  that  further  resistance  being  useless,  it 
is  necessary  to  die,  either  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle  or  amidst  the 
flames,  or  in  a  sortie  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Zriny  prefers  the 
last,  as  the  most  glorious  death  ;  and  being  resolved  to  die  fighting, 
he  determines  to  confide  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Juranitsch,  that  he 
may  conduct  them  by  secret  paths  to  a  place  of  safety.  Juranitsch 
wishes  to  die  by  the  side  of  the  hero  ;  it  is  through  him  that  the  mag- 
nanimous heart  of  Korner  speaks,  and  declares  what  he  himself  in 
the  hour  of  his  country's  danger  willed  to  do,  and  was  capable  of 
doing  ;  he  says  : — 

"  In  the  first  place  I  must  pay  to  my  countrymen  the  great  tribute ; 
my  heart !  my  love !  soul  of  my  soul !  I  am  thine,  gentle  spouse,  and 
shall  be  thine  to  all  eternity ;  but  that  which  is  called  life,  this  span 
of  time  during  which  I  still  breathe  on  this  terrestrial  globe,  belongs  to 
our  country." 

Zriny  assents  to  the  wish  of  Juranitsch,  and  orders  that  Scherenk, 
with  two  faithful  servants,  shall  accompany  the  women ;  but  they  re- 
fuse to  go;  their  intention  is  to  die  by  the  side  of  those  whopossesis 
their  love.  "  Let  us  die,"  says  Helena :  "  what  cheer  can  the  sun  give 
to  us?  eternal  night  darkens  the  eye  of  sorrow:  let  us  die  near  you, 
and  pass  together  from  the  night  which  oppresses  us ;  let  us  pass  in 
eternal  love  to  eternal  life."  The  knights  cease  to  oppose  them, 
and  they  all  prepare  to  meet  death  together.  In  the  fifth  act,  Zriny 
appears  in  a  knightly  garb  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of  his  marriage ; 
the  faithful  warden  of  the  castle,  Scherenk,  weeps  on  seeing  the 
dawn  of  the  hero's  last  day ;  Zriny  orders  him  to  bring  his  swords, 
that  he  may  choose  the  fovourite  one ;  the  warden  departs^  and  the 
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hero  is  left  alone.  His  soliloquy  is  a  poem  in  ottava  rima,  too  ten- 
der and  seDtimental  to  form  part  of  a  tragedy,  but,  as  an  ode^ 
most  sweet  and  full  of  animation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ef- 
fective if  it  were  not  vitiated  by  some  sententious  conceits.  Scbe- 
rcnk  returns  with  the  swords,  and  Zriny  chooses  that  which  was 
given  to  him  by  his  father  when  he  first  went  to  the  nmrs.  With 
this  sword,  and  without  cuirass,  he  is  determined  to  confront  the 
ferocious  enemy.  The  ladies  and  the  knights  arrive;  the  leave- 
taking  is  too  long  and  theatrical ;  they  all  depart,  except  Juranitsch 
and  Helena.  This  scene  is  a  bad  and  repulsive  imitation  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  Emilia  Galotti.  It  is  an  absurdity,  contrary  to  all 
truth,  and  offensive  to  every  feeling,  to  place  in  public  view,  with 
all  the  florid  ornaments  of  romantic  and  lyric  diction,  a  young  girl 
demanding  to  be  killed  by  her  lover ;  and  to  represent  him  not 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm  plunging  the  dagger  in  her  bosom,  but  amidst 
kisses  and  caresses,  and  endearing  speeches,  inflicting  the  fatal  blow ; 
and  inhaling  her  last  sighs  with  kisses  while  dying,  she  utters  these 
words : — 

"  Thank  thee,  oh !  thank  thee,  for  this  sweet,  sweet  death ; 
Let  me  not  wait  thee  long ! — Yet  one  kiss  more ! 
And  with  this  kiss  my  spirit  fles  to  heaven !  "  ^Diet, 

Juranitsch,  having  sealed  the  fatal  blow  with  a  kiss,  has  still  forti- 
tude to  stand  near  her,  and  to  exclaim:  ^^  Adieu,  adieu,  my  sweet 
wife  !'' — and  then,  hearing  the  trumpets  sound  to  arms,  he  takes  up 
the  beloved  corse,  places  it  in  a  niche,  and  makes  a  speech  over  it. 

All  the  knights,  together  with  Zriny  and  his  wife,  bearing  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  the  Hungarians  with  their  banners,  are  in 
the  court-yard  at  the  castle.  Zriny  makes  a  long  emphatic  harangue 
to  the  warriors,  who  all  exclaim:  "  Lead  us  on,  sir;  we  are  ready." 
Juranitsch  arrives :  "  Where  is  Helena  V  asks  Zriny.  "  In  her  country," 
answers  the  knight ;  '^  the  angel  of  death  has  joined  our  souls.  Come, 
let  us  go  to  the  battle.  Lady,  a  parting  kiss  ?"  Eva  is  resolved  to 
see  the  contest  from  the  battlements,  and  then  blow  lip  the  tower  with 
gunpowder,  and  lay  the  castle  in  ruins.  The  Turkish  drums  and 
cymbals  arc  heard  to  give  signal  of  onset.  Jruanitsch  waves  the 
banner  ;  Zriny  unsheaths  his  sword,  the  trumpets  sound,  and  the  he- 
roes sally  forth. 

The  scene  changes ;  flames  are  seen  devouring  the  ancient  castle ; 
farther  behind  is  seen  the  new  castle,  with  the  draw-bridge  raised. 
The  din  of  the  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Turks  in 
making  their  furious  assault,  rend  the  air.  The  bridge  is  lowered  by 
two  cannon  shots  ;  the  Hungarians  rush  on  the  enemy ;  Juranitsch  ad- 
vances with  the  flag,  followed  by  Zriny,  and  the  other  knights  and 
soldiers.  On  the  walls  of  the  castle,  near  the  powder-tower,  stands 
Eva,  with  a  burning  torch.  The  combat  is  sanguinary ;  Juranitsch 
falls  first,  after  him  Zriny.  Eva  casts  the  torch  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  and  with  a  terrible  explosion  the  castle  is  blown  up.  Thus  ends 
the  tragedy. 

The  reader  may  now  judge  whether  Korner  had  the  slightest  talent 
for  tragic  composition.  All  is  effected  rather  for  the  eye  than  for  the 
mind ;  the  characters  are  insipid,  the  situations  unnatural,  the  deve- 
lopment forced;  and  the  different  scenes  remind  us  alternately  of 
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Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  and  Giovanna  of  Montfaucon ;  while  the 
thoughts  and  language  hring  to  recollection  the  style  of  Schiller. 
That  which  is  really  good  in  the  tragedy  is  the  heroic  and  lyric  fire, 
which  shines  through  the  clouds  of  an  ill-digested  drama,  in  which 
there  is  neither  plot  nor  denouement.  The  whole  might  he  comprised 
in  one  act. 

The  Rosamund,  the  Toni,  the  Hedwig,  and  the  Joseph  Heyderich*, 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  sentimental  spectacle,  void  of  truth  and  of 
genuine  art. 

Nor  was  Korner  less  unfortunate  in  epic  than  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  from  his  Letters  of  Villa  Rosa,  and  from  his  Bo- 
hemian novel,  Hans  Heilins  Roch's.  The  Letters  of  Villa  Rosa  are 
sentimental  effusions,  in  the  manner  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine,  without 
the  clearness  of  style  and  originality  of  colouring  which  can  give  life 
to  such  recitals. 

Korner  was  much  happier  in  treating  hurlesque  suhjects ;  though 
his  little  comedies  do  not  display  the  acute  and  satirical  spirit  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  or  the  humour,  the  richness,  the  marvellous  comhinations  of 
Shakspeare  ;  or  the  judicious  management  of  Moliere.  His  sphere  is 
that  of  pleasant  and  innocent  raillery,  juvenile  holdness,  and  girlish 
artfulness.  The  intrigue  is  laughahle,  the  dialogue,  easy,  the  verse 
smooth ;  hut  the  development  rather  strained,  and  the  ridicule  over- 
charged. But  he  wrote  for  the  people  of  Vienna,  to  please  whom,  the 
jests  must  not  be  too  subtile.     These  little  comedies  are — 

1st.  The  Wife. — A  rich  widower  of  sixty  wishes  to  marry  a  young, 
beautiful,  but  poor  girl,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a  creature  of  thorough 
innocence  and  simplicity — a  very  dove.  He  arrives  with  his  beloved  at 
an  inn,  to  meet  a  son,  whom,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  sent 
to  be  educated  by  a  pious  relation,  without  ever  having  seen  him. 
This  youth  arrives  at  the  inn,  without  knowing  his  father  or  his  fu- 
ture step-mother.  He  hears  her  sing,  and  boldly  enters  her  apart- 
ment, but  she  repels  him  ;  the  father  approaches,  and  taking  him  for 
a  rival,  begins  to  abuse  him,  and  receives  various  mockeries  in  return. 
The  one  jealous,  and  the  other  in  love,  are  each  anxious  to  carry  away 
the  prize.  This  contest  soon  ripens  into  an  open  quarrel,  and  they 
challenge  each  other.  The  accident  of  a  letter  makes  a  discovery, 
and  the  old  gentleman  surrenders  his  intended  to  his  son. 

2d.  The  Green  Domino. — Two  friends,  Maria  and  Paulina,  the 
former  of  whom  is  promised  by  her  parents  in  marriage  to  the  brother 
of  the  other,  who  is  not  yet  known  to  his  betrothed,  have  been  at  a 
ball,  in  which  a  mask  wearing  a  green  domino  has  made  a  thousand 
protestations  of  love  to  Maria.  Paulina  employs  every  feminine  art  to 
discover  if  her  friend  has  opened  her  heart  to  the  lover,  and  she  is 
equally  intent  on  keeping  her  flame  concealed  ;  but  as  neither  love  nor 
fire  can  be  hidden,  she  unconsciously  betrays  her  secret.  Paulina,  who 
is  well  aware  that  the  brother  and  the  mask  are  one  and  the  same  person, 
pretends  to  know  nothing  about  it;  and  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  the 
sentiments  of  her  friend,  she  goes  away,  and  returning  disguised  as  a 
youth,  makes  to  Maria  all  the  foolish,  stupid,  and  affected  griniaces 
peculiar  to  the  fops  of  Vienna.     Maria,  who  had  expected  that  the 
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mask  wonld  p^oTe  a  genteel,  handsome  ytfath.  Ml  td  Manly  YlHn^ 
ou  beholding  this  little  beardless  coxcomb  abandons  all  her  ^rpee^ 
tations,  and  dismisses  him  with  contempt.  Panlina  pretendii  to  ^ 
away,  but  soon  retarns,  and  reveals  to  her  friend  and  sister  the  agree- 
able deception. 

3d.  The  Watchman. — A  whimsical  comedy,  somewhat  of  the  same 
class  with  that  called  Life  in  London.  A  watchman  of  a  small  German 
town  has  a  pretty  ward,  who  might  well  pass  for  his  grand-danghter,  and 
of  whom  he  is  violently  enamoured.  He  guards  her  with  the  greatest 
care,  day  and  night ;  but  she,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  old 
dragon  who  has  not  quite  an  hundred  eyes,  and  is  moreover  rather  obtuse 
of  intellect,  is  engaged  to  a  young  lawyer,  who  would  gladly  make  her 
his  wife,  but  cannot.  Fortunately  a  former  fellow-student  of  his,  at 
the  university,  a  young  man  of  agreeable  manners,  and  a  great  inventor 
of  stratagems,  comes  to  visit  him,  and  undertakes  to  lead  the  girl 
away  from  the  custody  of  the  old  ape.  Opposite,  and  very  near  the 
mansion  of  the  burgomaster,  is  a  small  house,  from  which  any  thing 
may  be  very  easily  introduced  through  the  window.  By  means  of  a 
handsome  present,  they  persuade  the  guardian  to  ascend  at  night,  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  to  the  top  of  this  small  house,  and  place  some 
flowers  in  the  window  of  the  burgomaster's  daughter,  supposed  to  be 
in  love  with  one  of  them.  In  the  evening,  the  good  man  goes  up  to 
the  house-top,  and  meanwhile  one  of  the  friends  takes  the  young 
ward  under  his  arm,  and  the  other  removes  the  ladder  by  which  the 
watchman  had  ascended.  Perceiving  the  trick  when  it  is  too  late,  he 
sounds  his  horn  so  loudly  as  to  awake  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Some 
believe  him  drunk,  others  think  him  mad.  Thus,  amidst  the  curses  of 
the  neighbours,  the  threats  of  the  burgomaster,  and  the  noise  of  the 
horn,  the  curtain  falls. 

The  Cousin  from  Bremen. — A  pleasant  love-story,  very  natural,  and 
not  of  the  lachrymose  cast;  its  versification  is  easy,  correct,  and 
harmonious.  A  robust  young  peasant  is  in  love  with  the  only  daughter 
of  one  of  his  neighbours.  He  presents  himself  to  her  father,  and 
frankly  demands  her  in  marriage.  The  father,  though  also  a  peasant, 
is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  schoolmasters,  and  entertains  the  diM 
intention  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  scholar,  to  repair  the  wron^ 
he  has  done  in  abandoning  his  hereditary  profession :  he  has  already 
made  a  promise  to  an  old  cousin  of  his,  the  pedagogue  of  Bremen, 
that  he  shall  have  his  daughter:  on  this  very  day  he  expects  his 
future  son-in-law,  so  that  the  youth's  proposals  are  ill  received  by  the 
good  father.  But  the  suitor  talks  with  all  his  might,  and  with  so 
much  love,  that  the  old  man  is  softened,  and  resolves  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  his  daughter,  choosing  to  compensate  the 
pedagogue  with  a  sum  of  money  rather  than  to  sacrifice  her  felicity. 
For  this  purpose  he  disguises  himself  in  the  dress  of  his  ancestors, 
and  prepares  to  personate  the  expected  lover.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  lovers,  desirous  of  obtaining  by  stratagem  what  they  do  not 
hope  to  gain  through  good  will,  agree  that  the  young  man,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  schoolmaster,  shall  impose  upon  the  father,  who  is 
presently  to  bid  adieu  to  the  pseudo  son-in-law.  Veit,  meanwhile, 
appears  before  the  daughter,  and  she  believing  him  to  be  the  spouse, 
gives  him  such  a  reception,  and  tells  him  such  things,  that  the  father, 
unable  to  restrain  his  affection,  resumes  bis  natural  voice,  and  exposes 


himself.  The  disgiltMi  yonfh  ftpfMrt,  ftild  tM  IM  tiM^nded  teliool- 
masters  believing  eaeh  other  %etnty<iMl  luid  detecfed,  are  in  great 
embarrassment.  The  girl  avaib  hefself  of  theiif  situation  to  withdraw 
into  the  ancient  wardrobe,  where  assuming  the  dress  of  a  schoolmoster, 
to  increase  the  distress  of  the  two  suitors^  she  appears  before  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  all  three  recognize  each  other,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  lovers  is  celebrated. 

In  the  same  taste  are  written  the  Officer  of  the  Guard  and  the 
Governess. 

Bat  if  Korner  had  not  a  genius  for  tragic  or  lor  e^  composition — 
if  his  comedies  are  merely  pleasant  and  innocent  jests — if  all  these 
works  are  not  likely  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time,  hid  reputation  will 
be  enduring,  not  only  as  a  hero  who  died  in  the  holy  war,  against  the 
spoiler  of  his  country,  but  as  a  lyric  poet.  His  sword  and  lyre  form 
a  sacred  and  perpetual  monument  of  high  genius,  profound  feeling, 
and  Pindaric  fire.  So  long  as  the  German  langaage  shall  be  spoken, 
the  songs  of  Korner  will  inspire  all  who  tead  thi^m  with  divine  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  thus  that  a  German  speaks  of  these  productions  in  a 
tone  truly  German : — 

"  The  sentiment  of  infinity  is  that  which  reminds  man  that  he  is 
more  than  a  brute  or  an  automaton,  or  an  aninial  destined  for 
slaughter;  it  is  that  sentiment  which  dispels  th^  cloads  of  earthly 
life  with  rays  from  the  celestial  spheres,  which  makes  us  courageously 
sacrifiee  every  thing,  contend  against  every  danger,  stand  firAk  as  rocks 
against  adverse  fortune,  through  faith  in  a  (j^^eme  Heiag,  aftd  the 
consciousness  of  moral  dignity,  founded  on  the  immoTtality  of  the  soid. 
The  feeling  of  infinity  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  natioim  of 
German  origin,  that  no  philosophical  sophistry  can  shake  it;  and  it 
gives  to  those  nations  that  strength  of  character,  that  raetittde  and 
depth  of  feeling  which,  amidst  every  species  of  cormption,  degeneracy, 
and  slavery,  ennobles  their  hearts.  Korner  Was  thorooghly  imlnm 
with  this  feeling,  and  it  was  the  badis  of  his  ardent  £eal  iw  tte  Hbertf 
and  independence  of  his  country.  Hence  it  is  that  his  hymntf  mr 
forcibly  penetrate  the  hearts  and  ttiads  of  all  G^yikian#. 

These  poems  were  collected  or  composed  dtirlng  the  time  when 
Korner  was  fighting  as  a  volunteer  for  his  country ;  they  are  dedicated 
to  his  friends  in  three  stanzas,  in  otiava  rima,  the  four  last  lines  of 
which  are  particularly  remarkable,  as  they  allude  to  that  presentiment 
which  ever  attended  him,  that  he  should  never  more  return  ta  his 
country  among  the  victorious.  . 

This  collection  begins  with  a  fine  Sonnet,  dedicated  to  Andrew 
Hoffer.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  hero  of  the  Tyrol  ?  of  the  infamooa 
manner  in  which  his  generous  country  was  sacrificed  by  the  baaenem 
of  Austria,  to  the  rage  of  the  Corsican  tyrant  ? 

The  song  called  The  Oaks,  is  full  of  profound  melaae&oty*.  It  b 
thus  but  imperfectly  translated  by  Mr.  ftich'ardson :— « 

'^  'Tis  evening :  all  Is  hush'd  and' still ; 

The  sun  sets  briglit  in  ruddy  dleeb  ; 
As  here  I  sit,  to  muse  at  will 

Beneath  these  oaks'  umtHragieous  screiErn  ; 
While  waAd'ring  Aoiights  tuy  fdncy  tti 

With  dreams  of  A^  wh«n  fired^ahdoi^ 
And  viiiolii  of  ike  otoBtt  (bile 
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*^  While  time  hath  called  the  brave  away. 

And  swept  the  lovely  to  the  tomb ; 
As  yonder  bright  but  fading  ray 

Is  quenched  amid  the  twilight  gloom : 
Yet  ye  are  kept  from  all  decay. 

For  still  unnurt  and  fresh  ye  bloom. 
And  seem  to  tell  in  whispering  breath. 
That  greatness  still  survives  in  death ! 

"  And  ye  survive ! — *mid  change  severe. 

Each  aged  stem  but  stronger  grows. 
And  not  a  pilgrim  passes  here. 

But  seeks  beneatn  your  shade  repose. 
And  if  your  leaves,  when  dry  and  sere. 

Fall  last  at  autumn's  wintry  close. 
Yet  every  falUng  leaf  shall  bring 
Its  vernal  tribute  to  the  spring. 

"  Thou  native  oak,  thou  German  tree. 
Fit  emblem  too  of  German  worth  ! 
Type  of  a  nation  brave  and  free. 

And  worthy  of  their  native  earth ! 
Ah  !  what  avails  to  think  on  thee. 

Or  on  the  times  when  thou  hadst  birth  ? 
Thou  German  race,  the  noblest  aye  of  all. 
Thine  oaks  still  stand,  while  thou  alas !  miist  falL" 

Richardson's  Trarulatian. 

The  sonnet  to  Maria  Louisa  of  Prussia,  is  somewhat  sentimental; 
the  song  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Aspern,  is  rather  too  long,  and 
laboured,  like  that  in  honourof  Austria,  of  Prince  Charles,  and  of  the 
music  in  Prince  Ferdinand,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  some  fine 
thoughts. 

The  song,  Mein  Vaterland  (My  Country),  is  not,  in  respect  to  its 
form,  well  polished ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  sentiments,  it  is  tmly 
German,  manly,  and  full  of  confidence  in  God.  What  can  be  more 
energetic  than  the  conclusion,  even  in  the  baldness  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation : — 

What  hope  has  the  country  of  the  poet  ? 

She  hopes  in  the  justice  of  the  cause. 

She  hopes  that  the  faithful  people  will  awake; 

She  relies  on  the  vengeance  of  the  great  God ; 

Nor  is  she  disappointed  in  her  avenger : 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  country. 

The  hymn  composed  for  the  benediction  of  the  free  Prussian  corps, 
is  most  perfect  in  its  form,  and  sacred  in  respect  to  the  thonghts ;  so 
is  the  song,  entitled  Trost  (Consolation),  which  ends  with  a  strophe 
truly  poetic. 

Supremely  poetical  is  the  commencement  of  the  song,  entitled 
Durch  (Through) ;  though  the  last  stanzas  are  too  artificial.  The 
Farewell  to  Vienna  is  magestic  and  tender: — 

"  Farewell,  farewell ! — with  silent  grief  of  heart 

I  breathe  adieu,  to  follow  duty  now  ; 
And  if  a  silent  tear  unbidden  start. 

It  will  not,  love,  disgrace  a  soldier's  brow. 
Where'er  I  roam,  should  joy  my  path  illume. 
Or  death  entwine  the  garland  of  the  tomb, 
'J'hy  lovely  form  shall  float  my  path  above. 
And  guide  my  soul  to  rapture  and  to  love ! 
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*'  O  hail  and  bless^  sweet  spirit  of  my  hie, 
The  ardent  zeal  that  sets  my  soul  on  fire ; 

That  bids  me  take  a  part  in  yonder  strife. 
And  for  the  sword,  awhile^  forsake  the  lyre. 

For,  see,  thy  minstrel's  dreams  were  not  all  vain. 

Which  he  so  oft  hath  hallow'd  in  his  strain ; 

O  see  the  patriot-strife  at  length  awake ! 

There  let  me  fly,  and  all  its  toils  partake. 

^'  The  victor's  joyous  wreath  shall  bloom  more  bright 
That's  pluck'd  amid  the  jojrs  of  love  and  song ; 
And  my  young  spirit  hails  with  pure  delight 

The  hope  fulflll'd  which  it  hath  cherish'd  long. 
Let  me  but  sti'uggle  for  my  country's  good. 
E'en  though  I  shed  for  her  my  warm  fife-blood. 
And  now  one  kiss — e'en  though  the  last  it  prove ; 
For  there  can  be  no  death  for  our  true  love ! " 

Richardson  s  Translation, 

Martial  and  heroic,  like  the  watchword  with  which  Winkelried, 
the  Helvetic  hero,  confronted  the  enemy's  lances,  saying,  "  Make  way 
for  liberty,"  is  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  Exhortation.  The  two 
Hunting  Songs  are  harmonious  and  sweet;  profound  and  full  of  anima- 
tion are,  the  La?t  Consolation,  and  the  song  of  He-union  before  the 
Battle.  But  who  can  express  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  Prayer  during 
the  Battle.     Prostrate  on  the  earth  the  young  hero  exclaims : — 

"  Father,  I  invoke  thee ! 
I  am  involved  in  clouds  of  vapour  from  the  warring  mouths  of  dre. 
The  lightnings  of  those  thunderbolts  flash  around  me. 
Ruler  of  battles,  I  invoke  thee ! 
Father,  lead  me  on. 

"  Father,  lead  me  on ! 
Conduct  me  to  victory ;  conduct  me  to  death  ! 
Lord^  I  recognize  thy  will ! 

Lord,  conduct  me  as  thou  wilt ! 
God  !  1  acknowledge  thee  ! 

''  Grod,  I  acknowledge  thee ! 
As  in  the  autumnal  whisper  of  the  leaves. 
So  in  the  storm  of  the  battle. 

Thee,  primeval  fountain  of  grace,  I  recognizt  I 

feather,  oh,  bless  me  I 

*'  Father,  oh,  bless  me  ! 
Into  thy  hands  I  command  my  life ! 
Thou  can'st  take  it  away,  thou  did*st  give  it ! 
In  living  and  in  dying,  bless  me ! 
Father,  I  worship  thee ! 

"  Father,  I  worship  thee ! 
It  is  not  a  combat  for  the  goods  of  this  world; 
The  moat  lacred  of  things  we  defend  with  the  sword, 
\Vberefore,  falling  or  conquering,  I  wonhip  the* ! 
God,  to  thee  I  resign  myself! 

"  God,  to  thee  I  resign  myself! 
If  the  thunders  of  death  salute  me. 
If  the  blood  flow  from  my  opened  vefns. 
To  thte,  my  Grod,  I  resign  myself! 
Thee,  Father,  I  invoke  r 
Aw.  1827.  2  P 
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This  is  the  literal  and  of  course  most  iiuideqwitt  iiwullation  ;  Mr. 
Richardson*s  metdoal  one  is  as  Ibllows  :— 

"  Father,  I  call  on  thee  I 
While  the  smoke  of  tbe  ^i^g  envek^  mv  sights 
And  the  lightnings  xji  sltuighter  are  winpfa  on  their  £igbc 

Leader  of  Mtdes^  I  call  on  thee  f 

Father^  oh  lead  me  I 

"  Father^  oh  load  xne ! 
Lead  me  to  vict'rv^  or  lead  me  to  -death ! 
Lord^  I  yield  to  thee  my  hreatfa  ! 

hotd,  as  thou  wilt^  bo  lead  me ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee. 

**  Grod^  I  acknowledge  thee ! 
In  the  grove  where  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  an  fkding^ 
As  here  'mid  the  storms  of  the  loud  cannonading. 

Fountain  of  love^  I  acknowledge  thee  ! 

Father^  oh  bless  me ! 

*^  Father^  oh  bless  me ! 
I  eommit  my  life  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
For  thou  canst  take  it  as  thou  hast  given. 

In  life  and  death,  oh  bless  me ! 

Father,  I  praise  thee ! 

"  Father,  I  praise  thee ! 
This  is  no  strife  for  the  goods  of  this  world ; 
For  freedom  alone  is  our  banner  unfurl'd. 

Thus,  falling  or  conquering,  I  praise  thee  f 

Grod,  I  yield  myself  to  thee ! 

"  God,  I  yield  myself  to  thee ! 
When  the  thunders  of  battle  are  loud  in  their  strife^ 
And  my  opening  veins  pour  forth  my  life, 

God,  I  yield  myself  to  thee! 

Father,  I  call  on  thee  ! " — Richardson's  Transldium: 

The  metre,  the  language,  the  verse,  all  correspond  with  the  ideas* 
Charles  Maria  Weber  has  set  this  prayer  to  vocal  music  in  such  a 
measure  and  style,  that  the  thoughts  and  the  melody  are  one  and  the 
same.     Every  speech  is  a  thought — every  bar  is  a  sentiment. 

The  Lamentation,  and  the  Sonnet  to  the  King,  have  not  the  same 
freshness  and  purity  of  form ;  but  tlie  beautiful  soog  of  the  Cavaliera 
makes  ample  amends.  Replete  with  sweet,  raelaoGholy,  and  tender 
emotions,  is  the  sonnet  entitled.  Adieu  to  Life,  composed  at  the  time 
when  he  was  severely  wounded. 

"  FAREWELL    TO    UFE. 

Written  in  the  night  of  the  17th  and  ISth  of  June,  as  I  lay,  Mvtrefy  VHnmdeet 

and  helpless  in  a  wood,  expecting  to  die, 

*'  My  deq>  wound  bums ; — my  pale  lips  quake  m  dead^-!^ 
I  feel  my  fainting  heart  resign  its  sCrifir, 
And  reaching  now  the  limit  of  my  life. 
Lord,  to  thy  will  I  yield  my  parting  breath ! 

"  Yet  many  a  dream  hath  charm'd  my  youthful  eye : 
Ana  must  life's  £ury  viiions  aU  depart } 
Oh,  surely,  no !  £at  all  that  ired  my  heart 
To  rapture  here^,  shall  live  with  me  on  kigk. 
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"  And  that  fair  form  that  van  my  cSarlieat  vow, . 
That  my  young  spirit  prized  all  else  ahove. 
And  now  adored  as  freed(»n;,  now  as  love, 
Stands  in  seraphic  guise,  before  rae  now ; 

"  And  as  my  fading  senses  fade  away^  .r 

It  heckons  me,  on  high,  to  realnis  of  enal^  fii^X]  >jl  -  rj'/  »  •^ 

Richardson  s  Translation* 

The  Wild  Hunting  of  Liitzow  is  a  complete  whirlwjod  oC.tlipUgh^ 
that  flash  and  blaze  like  lightning.  It  may  be  called  the  M&rseillois 
Hymn  of  Germany.     It  is  another  song  of  Aristogeiton. 

During  the  war  of  Germany  against  the  French,  it  appeared  that  a 
spirit  of  discord,  views  of  interest,  and  provincial  antipathies,  were 
likely  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  sacred  contest.  Korner's  poems 
were  admirably  well  adapted  to  raise  the  minds  of  men  from  all  low 
feelings  of  selfishness  to  a  noble  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to  tlie 
public  good  :  with  this  view  was  Our  Conviction  written. 

This  Poem  contains  the  following  passage,  which  we  render  literajHyr— 

"  That  battle  is  not  easy  which  virtue  must  maintain  for  victory; 
80  great  a  good  miist  be  conquered  with  severe  toil;  before  an  angel 
can  soar  to  heaven,  the  heart  of  a  man  is  broken  in  death.  Let  false? 
hood  raise  her  temples  in  this  life  of  delusions,  and  let  the  impiouy 
worldlings  tremble  and  quail  at  the  aspect  of  fortitude  and  virtue,  and 
stand  in  the  dizziness  of  ignorance  before  the  people  which  rouse; 
them  from  their  lethargy ;  let  them  call  themselves  brothers,  and 
lacerate  each  other  with  implacable  hatred ;  we  shall  not  waver. 
Thou  shalt  beat  down  tyranny,  and  give  freedom  to  tby  people." 

In  another  poem  this  modern  Tyrtseus  thus  writes  in  a  strain  well 
calculated  to  affect  a  German  heart: — 

'^  Let  hell  roar  and  threaten  ;  the  tyrant  enthrals  tt$  not ;  he  can? 
not  rob  heaven  of  its  stars ;  our  star  still  rises  ;  death  may  take  away 
our  generous  youth ;  the  will  dies  not ;  and  the  heroic  bloom  of  German 
blood  shall  glow  as  the  dawn  of  freedom  advances." 

Full  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  bitter  reproof,  against  those  wretches 
who  were  never  truly  alive,  and  who,  through  baseness,  abandon  th^ 
just  revenge  of  their  country,  and  indeed  against  a.11  sluggards  and 
poltroons,  is  the  song  called  Donzelli  (men  and  hoys). 

The  song  To  the  Sword  is  wonderful,  both  in  respect  to  the  i^vcn- 
tion  and  to  the  time  of  its  composition ;  it  was  written  by  Kdrner, 
as  has  been  stated,  a  short  time. before  his  death.  Beautiful,  heroic, 
and  novel  is  the  idea  of  giving  form  and  life  to  the  weapon ;  and  of 
representing  it  as  speaking  to  him  and  he  to  it,  as  to  a  mistress.  The 
moment  of  battle  is  to  be  that  of  their  marriage*  There  is  an  inex- 
pressible poetip  beauty  in  this  discourse,  in  which,  is  expressed  the 
ardent  desire  to  enter  into  the  warlike  combat.  We  have  seen  no 
adequate  translation  of  it ;  the  best  appeared  some  time  ago  in  Black- 
wood's Magkzme.     Mr.  Richardson's  we  cannot  admire. 

With  this  admirable  dialogue  end  the  lyrics  of  Korner,  an  eminepijy 
national  work ;  it  is  this  character  which  has  established  the  glory  pf 
the  poet;  and  if  Germany  honours  h|m  as  a  hero,  who,  in  the  flow;er 
of  his  age,  quitted  the .  flattering  allurements  of  a  ca])ital  which 
idolized  him,  and  relinquished  tl^e  delights  of  Ipve,  to  parsa^  gJory  in  a 
sacred  waifare,  she  does  him  bat  ju$tjce ;  if  she  appreciates  his  lyrics 
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femong  the  finest  productions  of  her  literature,  she  has  rieasoo  to  be 
proud  of  them. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  of  the  poems  that  have  been  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Richardson  has  thought  proper  to  translate ;  had  we  been  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task,  we  should 
much  have  regretted  the  absence  of  many  of  the  lyrical  compositions 
of  this  enthusiastic  poet.  A  complete  translation  of  everg  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  Korner^s  work,  ought  to  be  given  in  two  volumes,  which 
are  published  at  the  price  of  fifteen  shillings. 


ANONYMOUS  CRITICISM. 


It  Is  amusing  to  see  how  invariably  the  private  interests  of  some 
individuals  are  identified  with  the  public  good.  Mr.  Buckingham^ 
the  projector  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Sphynx>  having 
made  his  own  name  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  people,  cannot  understand 
why  others  should  not  court  the  same  notoriety ;  and  because  he  thiakii 
it  will  be  a  favourable  feature  of  his  new  periodical,  to  avow  himself 
in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  he  has  discovered  that  it  is  a  foul 
stain  upon  the  periodical  literature  of  England,  that  every  editor  does 
not  print  his  name  in  the  title  page,  and  that  of- his  contributor  at  the 
close  of  each  article.  This  is  so  egregious  an  example  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail,  that  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  Immortal 
.£sop— -thou  hast  written  for  all  ages,  and  for  every  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  human  nature.  This  we  doubt  not  very  meritorious  editor 
and  traveller  is  one  of  those  persons  alluded  to  above ;  if  he  is  injured, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  insulated  injury  of  an  individual,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple; it  is  to  guard  against  the  precedent;  it  is  the  general  weal  of 
the  country,  of  all  mankind,  for  which  he  stands  up  ;  if  he  has  a  scheme, 
it  is  not  that  he  may  put  money  in  his  pocket,  but  that  wrong-doers 
may  be  shamed,  that  the  poor  deluded  world  may  be  undeceived,  and 
its  interests  be  protected.  Should  it  be  desirable  even  that  pecuniary 
aid  be  requested  of  the  world,  it  is,  that  individuals  may  mark  their 
reprobation  of  injustice,  and  by  administering  a  balm  to  a  private 
wound,  show  their  sense  of  the  violation  of  public  rights.  It  is  just 
so  with  this  paper ;  somebody  left  the  £ditor,  in  India,  five  hundred 
pounds  as  an  injured  man :  another  person  would  have  applied  it 
as  he  judged  best  for  his  interests,  without  saying  any  thing  aboat 
it,  but  Mr.  Buckingham  would  not  appropriate  "  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  such  a  free-will  offering  to  any  but  a  strictly  public  purpose  ;'* 
of  course  there  is  nothing  private  in  the  proceeds  of  a  successful 
newspaper.  The  free-will  offering  was  not,  however,  sufficient  for 
a  speculation  of  such  magnitude ;  he  consequently  looked  round  for 
other  free-will  offerings,  and  finding  more  friends  disposed  to  assist 
bim  in  behalf  of  the  public,  he  adds,  as  he  says,  their  "  mites  '*  to  bis 
own  "  talent,"  and  has  thus  been  enabled  "  to  launch  his  adventurous 
bark"  all  for  the  improvement  of  newspaj^ers  and  mankind.  Wo 
should,  however,  have  let  this  pass ;  the  public  might  or  might  not  havo 
seen  through  all  this .  disinterestedness ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  ques* 
tlon  t)f  the  utility  and  propriety  of  anonymous  critioism,  thosgh  very 
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imperfectly,  and  indeed  absardly,  discussed  by  the  editor  irf  thtp 
6phynx  may  be  useful;  his  boast  of  himself  and  his  charges  a(^ftitt9t 
others,  may  serve  as  a  peg,  on  which  to  hang  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  our  own  craft.  In  the  following  passage  will  be  found  tha 
substance  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  remarks  on  this  subject ;  if  that  can 
have  substance,  which  is  little  else  but  a  flatulency: — 

"  From  the  anonymous  character  of  nearly  all  the  periodical  criti- 
cism of  England,  personal  responsibility  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
incurred  by  any  writer  in  the  principal  Reviews.      -----» 

"  In  France,  and  many  other  countries  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  much  behind  our  own  in  manliness  of  character  and  freedom 
of  government,  the  greatest  men  have  never  scrupled  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  boldest  articles  contributed  by  them  to  the  RHue  Ency^ 
clopedique,  HTid  other  periodicals  of  the  Continent;  few  of  which, 
indeed,  are  without  the  names  of  the  principal  editor  and  his  collaho* 
rateurs  imprinted  on  their  titles.  But  in  England,  so  constantly 
boasting  of  the  courage  and  the  virtue  of  its  public  men,  a  contributor 
may  write,  and  an  editor  may  admit,  the  most  assassin-like  and  mur- 
derous attacks  on  the  private  character  of  an  absent  individual, 
inflicting  upon  his  name  a  stigma,  which  it  shall  need  a  whole  life  to 
wipe  entirely  away :  and  to  whom,  either  legally,  or  morally,  is  the 
guilt  of  all  this  imputed  ?  To  a  mere  publisher,  or  sometimes  even  to 
an  obscure  printer,  neither  of  whom,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are 
participators  in  the  slightest  degree  of  any  portion  of  the  iniquity  for 
which  they  are  so  unjustly  made  the  sufferers  in  reputation,  in  fortune, 
and  even  in  personal  incarceration  and  disgrace. 

"  If  the  Quarterly  Review,  under  its  new  editor,  or  the  Edinburgh, 
under  its  old,  were  each  to  contain  the  most  flagrant  outrage  on  justice 
and  truth,  what  sort  of  retribution  would  that  be  which  should  con- 
sign the  innocent  printers  of  these  periodtcals  to  a  dungeon  ?  And  yet 
this  is  both  the  law  and  the  practice.  Messrs.  Shackell  and  Arrow- 
smith  have  been  the  scape-goats  for  the  sins  of  the  John  Bull ;  and 
some  equally  innocent  persons,  we  believe,  have  been  made  to  suffer  for 
the  offences  of  The  Age.  But  the  question  constantly  presents  itself— -« 
Would  the  secret  conductors  of  the  public  journals  of  England  (for 
secret  they  are  to  the  world  in  general,  if  no  specific  and  open  avowal 
of  their  names  be  made)  dare  to  commit  the  outrages,  which  many  of 
them  still  do,  and  which  all  may  commit  with  impunity,  if  theirsevcral 
works  bore  upon  their  fronts  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
severally  edited  and  conducted  ? — If  they  would  so  dare,  then  their 
withholding  their  names,  and  permitting  other  men  to  be  visited  with 
the  execrations  of  society,  or  the  terror  of  the  law  in  their  stead,  is  a 
piece  of  injustice  which  no  terms  can  sufficiently  condemn.  If  they 
would  not  so  dare,  what  language  can  adequately  characterise  the 
baseness  and  the  cowardice  of  putting  on  the  air  of  a  fearless  bravado, 
and  defying  their  antagonists  to  the  field;  and  then,  while  these  are 
open  to  all  their  weapons,  covering  themselves  in  impenetrable  armour, 
and  after  inflicting  on  their  victim  deep  and  empoisoned  wounds, 
escaping  through  the  throng  in  mask,  and  leaving  their  armour-bearers 
to  Suffer  all  the  weight  of  the  punishment  which  the  treason  so  well 
deserves,  but  which  the  traitor  alone  should  bear? 

''  This  is  a  practice  so  disgraceful  in  its  nature,  that  all  who  wish  to 
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purge  the  periodical  literature  of  England  from  the  stain^  shonld  aaoist^ 
in  eflEecting  its  removal.    It  would  come  with  a  hetter  grace  froin  tlw  ' 
editors  themselves ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  to  all  who  believe  the  pah-' 
IJcations  they  conduct,  to  be  such  as  are  honourable  to  themselves 
and  useful  to  mankind,  whether  they  do  not  do  injustice  to  tjietr  own 
characters  by  remaining  behind  a  veil,  and  thus  depriving  themselFes 
of  the  reward  which  those  who  think  and  feel  with  them  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow.     If  they  consider  that  such  open  avowals  would. 
deprive  their  several  works  of  the  charm  which  mystery  alone  can  give, 
them,  they  are  then  abettors  of  a  system  of  deception,  quite  as  gross 
as  that  practised  in  many  of  the  most  popular  periodicals,  where  authors 
•  are  known  to  review  their  own  books,  and,  for  the  favour  thus  rendered, 
to  the  editor,  in  the  saving  to  him  of  labour  and  expense,  permitted^ 
to  praise  themselves  and  their  labours  without  restraint. 

*'  It  is  really  high  time  that  this  disreputable  system  of  fraud  and  ■. 
juggle  should  be  exposed ;  and  we  call  upon   all  who  wish  to  see^ 
political   and    literary  criticism   purified   from  the   hypocrisy,  andj 
selfishness,  and  personal  favour  or  dislike,  and  party  spirit,  ana, 
insincerity,  which  characterizes  it,  to  unite  with  us  in  this  laboar: 
when,  if  a  sense  of  its  importance  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  moni]it|r 
should  be  insufficient  to  effect  its  reform,  we   will  gladly  assist. in 
getting  some  public  spirited  individual  to  introduce  an  act  of  thfs 
legislature,  compelling  the  affixing  of  the  name  of  the  real  editor  of^| 
every  periodical  on  its  title;  instead  of  the  obscure,  and  ojften.wje 
believe,  fictitious,  names  of  the  proprietors  in  the  secretrecords  of  the' 
l^tamp  Office ;  or  the  still  humbler  and  less  known  name^  of  the  printer 
and  publisher  occupying  the  lowest  corner  of  the  paper,  and  scarcely 
seen  or  regarded  by  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand.   We  are  as  friend^j^, 
ais  any  living  being  can  be,  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  press,  here, 
and  everywhere,  persuaded  as  we  are  that,  if  equally  permitted  .l>y. 
all  parties,  its  influence  must  be  destructive  only  of  evil,  and  prpn^otive, 
only  of  good.     But  it  is  no  infringement  of  that  liberty,  though,  it^ 
would  be  a  great  additional  security  for  its  just  exercise^  to  ciul,  on^ 
every  man  to  state  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  proper  name,  to^ 
answer  for  his  expressions  in  his  own  proper  person ;  or,  at  least^  i£ 
that  be  inconvenient  as  it  regards  every  individual  paragraph,  or  cour 
tribution  to  the  columns  of  a  periodical,  to  call  on  every  editor,  whf>, 
acts  as  a  censor  on  the  writings  of  those  who  furnish  matedals  for 
his  pages,  to  give  his  name  at  least  to  the  world,  and  submit  himself', 
to  all  the  responsibility  which  such  a  charge  inevitably  IuvoIvmiT    W&^ 
say  distinctly,  that  he  who  is  afraid  to  do  this,  is  unworthy  of  his  tntst; 
and  if  other  motives  than  those  of  fear  deter  him,  he  ought  to  r^ 
lihquish  his  charge.'^ 

It  appears  from  this,  first  of  all,  that  personal  respoi^Bibility;  c^^ 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  incurred  by  any  of  the  reviewers.  Cain  llfcp, 
Buckingham  give  us  a  reason  why  personal  responsibility  shoala  be 
incurred?  Does  it  conduce  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  t|ie^ 
correction  of  error,  that  the  detected  plagiarist,  or  the  wrong-headed, 
reasoner,  or  any  other  person  who  may  fancy  that  he  is  aggrievedy. 
should  be  enabled  immediately  to  resort  to  the  readiest  weapion,t]^^ 
dr'gumenlum  ad  hominem:  the  short  cut  to  a  conclusipu-^perspnal^ 
Tj|elence.    If  a  party  conceiving  himself  injured^  wishes  ,/Qt' .^41^^ 


does  IVlr.  Buckingham  recommend  the  adjustment  by  law-^or  tbat^l^y  » 
pistol  ?     There  is  always  a  party  legally  liable,  if  twelve  men  can  W 
found  who  will  say  wrong  has  been  done :  but  this,  it  sterns,  is  poor  r«*  . 
trihution.  Does  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  p^ublic-spirited  and  disinterested 
citizen,  does  he  want  retribution? — has  he  yet  to  learn,  that  the  law 
is  not  instituted  for  the  retribution,  but  the  prevention  of  crime?  and : 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  party  liable,  without  whose  participation  the- 
crime  cannot  exist,  that  all  is  done  which  is  necessary  ta  be  done,, 
except  for  the  satisfaction  of  vindictiveness?     Where  is  the  monstrous 
injustice  complained  of,  though  the  party  liable  tobe  punished  isnot 
the  actual  inditer  of  the  injurious  words?  If  he  did  not  Write — he  pub- 
lished ;  and  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  law%     Where. 
then  is  the  harm  of  neither  editor  nor  writer  in  a  periodical  beingr 
ordinarily  responsible  in  person  for  articles  either  approved  or  com-, 
posed  by  them  ?     The  usefulness  of  this  public  irresponsibility  will 
be  shown :  we  say  public,  for  the  parties  are  always  amenable  amongst 
each  other.     If  a  publisher  finds  he  has  to  deal  with  a  dang«rqn9 
editor,  he  knows  how  to  dissolve  the  partnershipr— or  to  guai'd  against 
his  own  loss. 

Mr.  Buckingham  talks  of  a  person  daring  to  write  with  his*  name 
that  which  he  would  write  anonymously — as  if  courage  or  temerity  were 
the  only  thing  concerned.  He  must  be,  as  we  believe  he  is,  with  all 
his  travelling,  very  ignorant  of  the  world,  if  he  does  not  know  that 
men  dare  do  many  things  which  they  do  not  like  to  do — that  inconve- 
niences might  be  felt  by  expressing  your  opinion  of  your  neighbour's 
book  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  physical  courage.  There 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why,  of  two  individuals  moving  in  the  same 
society,  one  should  not  expose  the  literary  errors,  or  condemn  th« 
opinions  of  the  other :  nevertheless,  we  all  know  it  would  never  be 
done,  were  Dr.  A.  aware  that  the  day  after  he  had  appreciated  the 
value  of  Mr.  B.'s  talents  and  acquirements  at  a  very  low  rate,. and. 
put  his  name  to  the  censure,  that  he  would  sit  opposite  to  him  at  dinner  . 
at  Mr.  C.'s.  This  may  be  thought  but  a  slight  desagrhment  in  a- social 
party  by  some,  and  certainly  it  has  nothing  to  do -with  daring ;  for  per- 
haps Dr.  A.  neither  cares  for,  nor  fears,  Mr.  B.  a  rush — nevertheless  the 
critique  vfovX^  never  be  written.  Dr.  A.  would  respect  bis  own  ease,- 
and  would  not  risk  the  disturbing  or  the  frigidifying  of  any  social 
circle.  And  pray  where  is  the  use  of  Mr.  B.  knowing  that  his  censor  . 
is  the  identical  Dr.  A.?  Is  he  any  better?  Is  the  public  any  better 
for  the  knowledge?  On  the  contrary — the  public  runs  a  chance  on 
one  hand  of  not  being,  in  formed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  losing,  by 
the  broils  and  quarrels  of  the  learned  world,  which  are  only  calculated 
to  warp  their  inquiries  and  interrupt  their  pursuits.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
probably,  understands  little  of  all  this:  he  has  been  mcuster  of  a 
vessel — has  travelled  about  Asia  in  a  turban;  and  theu  astonished  the 
Indian ,  world  by  setting  up  as  an  oracle.  This  is  a  kind  of  life 
unsuited  to  prepare  either  an  example  or  a  reformer  of  the  literary 
tactics  of  so  highly  a  civilised  country  as  this. 

He  quotes  an  instance  which  shows  as  forcibly. the  strength  of  his  . 
own  ignorance,  as  it  does   the   weakness  of  his  caaei     He  quotes, 
forsooth!    the  continental  reviews,  and  especially  the  Rkvue  En^ 
cyclop^dique.     Is  he- not  aware  that  the  latter  work  is  the  tanknt 
weed  that  grows? — that  it  is  so  considered  by  every  literary  man  in  this- 
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country? — that  it  never  contains  a  hold  article  at  alll-— that  it  fg 
Ifttle  more  than  a  mere  nomenclature  of  literature ;  that  is  scarcely 
read  at  nil  in  France,  where  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews 
are  eagerly  sought  after  ? — that  its  pompous  list  of  collaborateurs  is 
mere  puffery? — that  it  is  customary  for  French  literati  to  lend  their 
names  to  a  title-page,  while  the  real  drudgery  is  done  by  a  few  scrubs? 
Look  at  the  articles   that   Sismondi  has  sometimes  written  in  this 
very  review,  and  then  compare  them  with  the  animated  productions  of 
very  inferior  men  in  this   country,  who  write  with  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  our  periodical  press.     As  to  the  other  continental  reviews, 
the  most  celebrated  by  mucli  are  those  of  Germany,  where  the  names 
of  the  writei*s.  are  not  mentioned.     In   fact,  it  is  in  Germany  alone, 
af.er  England,  that  periodical  criticism  has  at  all  flouri<«hed,  and  by 
this  very  cause,  which  this  same  Oriental  philosopher  would  speak  to 
Mr.  Hume  that  he  may  get  destroyed. 

The  Parisians  have  long  been  anxious  to  got  up  a  review  on  the  plan 
of  our  Edinburgh,  and  they  have  always  failed  in  securing  this  most 
essential  point — concealment  of  names — the  entrepreneurs  have  never 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  set  of  men  of  a  character  to  conceal  their 
own  glory.  A  Parisian  cannot  withstand  a  success:  if  his  paper 
or  pamphlet  is  making  a  noise,  he  must  run  and  tell  all  the  world  ; 
thus  disclosing  himself,  his  friends,  his  party ;  and  reducing  the  work  in 
which  he  writes  to  that  enviable  state  that  this  writer  so  strenuously 
riscommends. 

Does  Mr.  Buckingham  know  why  he  approves  the  vote  by  ballot  I 
It  is  not  that  men,  in  thousands  of  cases,  dare  not  vote  as  they  think 
— but  that  they  will  not — they  prefer  to  be  on  good  terms — not  to  be 
at  enmity — ^witli  this  or  that  person,  to  acting  up  to  an  opinion. 

The  experiment  of  avowed  criticism  has  been  tried  in  England. 
Cumberland  commenced  a  review  called  The  London,  the  principle  of 
which  was  to  affix  the  name  of  the  writer  to  each  article.  It  proved 
worthless,  and  crawled  over,  we  believe,  not  more  than  a  wretched  year 
of  existence,  and  then  died :  just  as  the  Sphynx  Atropos,  or  I>eath*8* 
head  moth,  flutters  a  day  or  two,  and  then  sinks  into  dust. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  first  person  plural  used  by  reviewers. 
In  a  well-conducted  review,  there  is  more  foundation  for  it  than  half- 
informed  sneerers  may  suppose.  A  review  is  generally  the  organ  of  a 
party — of  a  body  of  men  who,  on  most  points,  think  alike  ;  a  writer 
being  a*  constituent  of  such  a  body,  finds  his  sentiments  and  opinions 
somewhat  modified  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  one  of  a  party — he 
does  not  disguise  or  change  his  opinions,  but  he  refrains  from  express- 
ing those  which  he  is  aware  others  acting  generally  with  him  dissent 
from.  Thus  a  spirit  of  plurality  interposes  itself.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  speaker  of  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  such  as- 
sembly. Then  again — writers  subject  their  compositions  to  an  editor 
—he  often  mixes  up  his  opinions,  or  reduces  those  of  the  contri- 
butor, to  a  standard  he  approves  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poper  Is 
referred  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  friend,  who  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  here  are  more  claims  to  plurality. 
Now  how  would  Mr.  Buckingham  sign  such  an  article  ?-^and  it  is 
a  common  case; — ^would  he  have  a  round-robin  adorn  its  finis!-— 
would  he  have  witnesses,  as  in  wills,  to  testify  to  the  interlinea- 
^ons  of  the  editor  or  the  reviser?     But  it  is  needless  to  go  into  the 
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detail  of  the  objections,  when  the  principles  of  utility  so  plainly  [Mant 
out  the  excellence  of  the  present  practice. 

Our  reviews,  instead  of  being  free  and  spirited  examinations  into 
the  merits  of  a  work,  would,  by  being  named,  he  turned  into  polite 
expressions  of  dissent,  feeble  hints  at  error,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
into  downright  flummery  and  unmeaning  eulogy.  Perhaps  some  wrongs 
headed  man  or  other,  always  poking  his  crotchets  into  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  might  be  hasty,  and  captious,  and  disagreeable  in  his  critiques 
— but  no  one  would  regard  him :  he  would  be  thought  an  ill-bred 
person,  who  knew  no  better. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  seyerely  unjust,  and  some  very 
injurious  articles,  have  been  wVitten  under  the  present  system  of  re- 
viewing ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  writers 
would  have  altered  their  quality — but  it  would  also  alter  and  dete- 
riorate the  quality  of  nil  articles.     We  must  not  look  at  the  few  cases 
of  abuse,  but  of  the  abundance  of  use.     It  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  a  work  to  be  either  unjust  or  even  injurious;    should  it,  in  spite  of 
this  interest,  continue  to  be  so — its  character  becomes  known — and  the 
venom  is  then  innoxious.     It  is,  in  short,  enough  to  say,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Quarterly  Reviews  are  indebted  for  their  very  existence  to 
the  plan  of  anonymous  criticism: — little  more  need  be  advanced  on  the 
subject.     With  that  mixture  of  obtuseness  and  fluency  which  distin- 
guishes the  controversial  writing  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  he  talks  of  Mr. 
Mill,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  asks,  why  should  they 
sooner  withhold  their  names  from  the  articles  they  write  in  the  West- 
minster, Edinburgh,  or  Quarterly  Reviews,  any  more  than  they  would 
from  the  works  of  which  they  are  the  authors, such  as  the"  History  of 
India,"  or"  the  Travels  in  China."    He  seems  totally  unaware  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  criticism,  and  history  or  topography.     We  may  ask 
him,  in  our  turn,  why  he  should  refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  of 
an  individuals  talents  in  his  presence, when  at  the  same  time  he  would 
be  ready  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Question,  the  Corn  Laws, 
or  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.     His  answer  is,  first,  it  is  not  called  for, 
and  therefore  why  should  I  hurt  a  person's  feelings ;  and  next,  though  I 
have  no  fear  of  this  person,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  brought  so  unplea- 
santly in  contact  with  an  individual.     Now,  in  the  case  of  reviewing, 
the  opinion  is  called  for  by  the  interests  of  literature,  and  by  the  system 
of  anonymous  criticism,  the  unpleasant  contact  is  avoided. 

"  In  larger  works  (says  he)  this  system  of  concealment  is  not  practised. 
Books  of  Travels  have  their  authors'  names,  or  they  would  be  regarded 
as  of  no  authority  whatever ;  Histories  of  countries,  ancient  or 
modern, — Treatises  on  Legislation, — Dissertations  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy,— Reports  of  Law  Proceedings, — Works  on  Art  or  Science/— 
even  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias ;  in  short,  all  works  of  eminence 
involving  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  opinion,  are  given  to  the  world 
with  the  names  and  designations  of  their  authors,  or  they  would  be 
held  comparatively  valueless.  And  yet,  whj^  should  Mr.  Barrov 
withhold  his  name  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly,  or  Mr.  Mill 
*  conceal  his  being  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Westminster,  any  more 
than  the  one  from  his  *  Travels  in  China,'  or  the  other  from  his  *  His- 
tory of  India?  '  Why  shonld  Sir  James  Mackintosh  or  Mr.  Brougham 
be  more  ashamed  to  avow  themselves  the  authors  of  any  article  in  the 
Edinburgh,  than  the  speakers  of  any  speech  in  the  Court  of  King's 
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Bench  or  in  Parliament?     And  if  Mr.  Canning  or  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward  really  communicate  official  secrets  to  the  ^  Times/  why  shoald 
they  shrink  from  the  most  open   announcement  of  their  names    as 
authorities  for  the  facts,  whether  it  he  the  existence  of  a  pencil  memo- 
randum of  Lord  Liverpool's — in  the  *  this  is  too  bad  ' — upon  an.  appli« 
cation  for  a  pension,  or  any  other  matter  ?     The  dullest  person  must 
see  that  the  principal  reason  is  this — that  Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Canning,  may  dare  much  more  anonymously 
than  they  could  venture  under  their  hand  and  seal ;  and  that  hy  thus 
changing  their  shapes,  they  may  escape  individual  identification  and 
personal  censure,  however  innumerahle  their  errors  and  inconsisten- 
cies, or  however  much  they  may  differ  from  themselves  at  different, 
times,  and  on  different  occasions." 

Suppose  it  were  the  case  that  a  writer  dare  much  more  anonymously 
than  in  an  article  under  his  hand  and  seal.    Where  is  the  harm  that  the 
timidity  of  a  writer  should  he  corroborated  by  his  being  placed  behind 
a.  shield  ?     Who  has  the  advantage  of  the  artificial  courage  ?  undoubt^ 
edly  the  public.     It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  because  a  critic, 
dare  not  do  in  his  t)wn  name  that  which  he  dare  do  without  any  name,, 
that  he   necessarily   docs  wrong.      Junius   dared   not  have   written 
avowedly  what  he  did  secretly ;  and  yet  the  world   thought  itself 
benefited  by  the  publication  of  his  letters.     Many  a  man  is  quali- 
fied to  expose  corruption,  or  to  denounce  error,  who  has  neither  the 
physique  nor  the  morale  of  a  martyr.     That  Mr.  Buckingham's  facts* 
are  on  a  par  with  his  reasoning,  may  be  seen  from'  the  following, 
anecdote,  which  somebody  has  imposed  upon  him : — 

'*  It  is  not  long  since  that  great  expectations  were  excited  by  the-, 
disclosure  of  some  gross  iniquities  of  this  description,  by  means,  of  &. 
copy  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which,  it  was  said,  Mi*.  Gifford  had 
marked,  opposite  each  article,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  price 
paid  for  it ;  but  the  fact  was  no  sooner  announced,  than  the  secret 
record  was  destroyed !    And  why  ?     There  could  be  but  one  reason : 
a  desire  to  save  the  names  of  many  from  just  and  inevitable  odium.; 
though  all,  of  course,  were  not  likely  to  be  so  visited.     But  this  is  the  . 
very  reason  why  the  public  at  large  should  desire  to  possess  them : 
that  every  man  might  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  sins,  and  no  nan^e 
might  be  suffered  to  enjoy,  either  living  or  dead,  greater  honours  than, 
should  be  really  due  to  it,  after  the  full  examination  of  every  act'  and 
expression  emanating  from  him  who  bore  it." 

The  secret  of  all  this  attack  upon  anonymous  criticism,  we  take  to- 
be  the  same  which  leads  Mr.  Buckingham  to  consider  his  private ' 
matters  the  public  cause.  In  his  own  case,  he  has  suffered  unjustly 
from  an  article  written  by  an  individual  who  certainly  would  not  have '. 
put  his  name  to  it ;  it  is  consequently  clear  to  him  that  all  tha  world. 
ia  reached  through  his  sides ;  and  tha,t  until  writers  sign  their  articles^, 
honesty,  justice,  and  candour  must  be  banished  from  the  light  of  day. . 
We  are  so  well  aware  that  this  is  the  pivot  upon  which  this  attack  r 
tmiis,  that  we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  repelled^' 
it,  had  it  not  been  precisely  one  of  those  calumnies  with  which  people 
delight  to  ruu  away ;  it  is  nicely  adapted  to  delude  a  multitude  of.' 
goodnatured  folks,  who  are. always,  alarmed  at  poorer  of- any. kind,.' 
biad  or  good,  and  who  are  easily  caught  with  hig^-80undiog^piirii9eSt 
^»     lofty  professions. 
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A.BERNETHT  ANTICIPATED. — ^Although  itii88.beea oflexi  aitid  tbat  ''them, 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun^"   it  would  scarjcely  be  eiipected  that  the 
prescription  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  tbe  da^,  with  reqpect 
to  diet;  should  have  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  Vision  of  Pierca 
Plowman,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  no  one^ 
can  peruse  the  excellent  advice  contained  in  the  following'  lines^  without 
being  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Abemethy'i^ 
directions,  '^  Never  to  drink  until  some  time  after  eating."     Lord  C^esteN^ 
field^s  injunction  of  "  Always  to  rise  from. table  with  an  appetite,"  ac^ipa/to, 
be  equally  as  ancient,  nor  was  it  reserved  for  the  mod,£;r7iS:aJpne.  tabz3^D4^ 
doctors  with  the  name  of  '^  murderers." 

'*  Yet  I  pray  you  quoth  Pierce  par  cliarite  and  ye  can. 
Any  leefe  leche  craft,  lere  it  me  my  deare. 
For  some  of  my  servaunts,  and  miselfe  bot|i 
Of  al  a  weke  worke  not,  so  our  wombe  aketh, 
I  wote  wel,  quoth  Hunger,  what  sikenes  the  ayleth. 
Ye  have  manned  over  muche,  and  that  maketh  you  grone. 
And  1  hote  the,  quoth  Hunger,  as  thou  thy  hele  wU  Mste, 
That  thou  drink  no  day^  ere  thou  dine  somwl^t, 
Bate  not,  I  hote  the,  ere  hunger  the  taketh, 

And  send  the  of  his  sauce,  to  savour  with  thy  lyppefif  ^ 

And  kepe  some  tyl  souper  time,  and  syt.npt.to  Wgfi«. 
Afid  ryse  up  ere  appetite  have  eaten  his  fylL 
Let  not  Sir  Surfyte  syt  at  thy  borde^ 
L6ve  him  not  for  he  is  Jicherous,  and  lycorous  of  ton{^. 
And  after  mani  maner  of  meat  his  maw,  is  a  hungre^/ 
And  if  thou  diet  the  thus,  I  dare  lay  my  eare^. 
That  phisike  shal  his  furred  hode,  for  his  fode  sell^ 
And  liis  cloke  of  Calabrie,  with  all  the  knaps  o^  goldit  t 
And  be  fayne,  by  my  fayth,  his  phisike  to  let 
And  leame  to  labour  with  hondt  for  lyvelod«  is  s«rM<9i» 
For  murtherers  are  many  leche$i  lorde  he^t  amfn^0,. 
They  do  men  dye  by  their  di^hf  yer  degtinie  U  iv^uldJ* 

Ikpi AN  Hardiness. — Betiveen  Rangha^i  .a^4.  Zaxiorey  l«tqmi;^wjt)^,oi|0; 
of  our  party  under  a  friendly  banyan  tree,  near  a  tank  to.  rehw^fl»heai!ea^ 
a  young  a^dgTii^fiU  Hindop  wopian  p^t^oed  us  in  her  way  to  a.  ieajoiglUf^fi^, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Concluding. sbe. had.  g09ja  thci;^ .onL-)iQii9i^ 
religious  visit,  we  took  no  further  notice,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she 
returned,  carrying  a  bundle  on  her  arm  w^th.suph  anxipus  c^re,aa,arr«p4|ed 
our  attention.  Having  nothing,  of  the  Idnd  when  she  first  passfid  iUr,w^, 
inqiuired  after  the.  con  tents;  smiling  at  the  question^  and;  reio^ovi^g- tk^ 
drapery,  she  showed  u^  a  fii^e  infant  of  which  sne  had  just, a^li.yere4  h^:;*^; 
at  the  water  side ;  its  birth  having  unesppectedly  ha^ipened  whUe,  wal^inff  tol 
her  own  village  at  no  great  distance,  wliit^r  she  then  proc^e^ed^  Th^  wb4^ 
trimsactipn  w^s.  begun  and  finished  withui  the  sp^ee  of  half  ,ai;i,hoi)r^  «  •  • 


women 
esteem 


planting^  go,. aside,,  de^ver^th^sfdv^;  waafe.  tbe.c^ 
and  return  to  work  again."— -For^ej  j  Oriental  MemQirs* 
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Persian  Whittinoton. — Sir  William  Ousley,  in  his  Travels  in  Peniiu 
says,  '*  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  in  countries  widely  aeparated,  ima 
in  various  languages,  the  story  of  our  English  Whittington^  so  long  the 
hero  of  a  favourite  nursery  {a\e,  has  heen  related  of  several  different  persons.** 
On  the  authority  of  a  Persian  manuscript^  he  assigns  the  name  of  an  island 
to  the  following  anecdote: — 

• 

*'  KeiS(  tlie  son  of  a  poor  widow  in  Sir^f,  embarked  for  India,  with  bis  sole  pro- 
perty, a  cat.  I'hcre  he  fortunately  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  palace  was  so  infeamd 
with  mice  and  rats,  that  they  invaded  the  king*s  food,  and  persons  were  employt^  to 
drive  tliem  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keis  produced  his  cat,  the  noxious  animals  aooa 
disappeared,  and  magniticent  rewards  were  bestowed  on  the  adventurer  of  SirAf,  who 
returned  to  that  city  ;  and  afterwards,  v^itli  his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  in  the  ■ 
island,  which,  from  him,  has  been  denominated  KeU,  or  according  to  the  Pentaiis, 
Keish, 

**  The  worthy  Florentine,  (Sir  William  adds,)  '  Messer  Ansaldo  degli  Ormaunis' 
was  indebted  to  feline  assistance  for  riches  and  celebrity :  his  two  cats,  '  doe  belHa- 
•imi  gatti,  un  maschio  e  una  femmino,'  relieved  the  king  of  an  island  (Canaria)  on 
which  he  had  been  cast  by  a  violent  tempest,  from  the  plague  of  mice;  and  ha  was 
rewarded  '  con  richessimi  doui.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Setting  in  of  an  Indian  Monsoon. — The  shades  of  evening approadied 
as  we  reached  the  ground,  and  just  as  the  encampment  was  conipletedy  the 
atmosphere  grew  suddenly  dark,  the  heat  became  oppressive,  and  an  unusual 
stillness  presaged  the  immediate  setting  in  of  tne  monsoon.  The  whole 
appearance  of  nature  resembled  those  solemn  preludes  to  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  the  east  in  general  is  provident 
tially  free.  We  were  allowed  very  little  time  for  conjecture;  m  a  fcn^ 
minutes  the  heavy  clouds  burst  over  us.  -  -  -  -  I  witnessed  seventeen 
monsoons  in  India,  but  this  exceeded  them  all,  in  its  awful  appearance  and 
dreadful  effects. 

Encamped  in  a  low  situation,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  formed  to  collect 
the  surrounding  water,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  few  hours  in  a  liquiil  plain. 
The  tent-pins  giving  way,  in  a  loose  soil,  the  tents  fell  down^  and  leu  the 
whole  army  exposed  to  the  contending  elements. 

It  requires  a  lively  imagination  to  conceive  the  situation  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand human  heings  of  every  description,  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  suddenly  overwhelmed  hy  this  dreadful 
storm,  in  a  strange  country,  without  any  knowledge  of  high  or  low  ground  ; 
the  whole  being  covered  by  an  immense  lake,  and  surrounded  by  thick  dark- 
ness,  which  prevented  our  distinguishing  a  single  object,  except  such  as  the 
vivid  glare  of  lightning  displayed  in  horrible  forms.  No  language  can 
describe  the  wreck  of  a  large  encampment  thus  instantaneously  destroyol^  and 
covered  with  water ;  amid  the  cries  of  old  men  and  helpless  women,  terrified 
by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  their  expiring  children,  unable  to  afibrd  them 
relief.  During  this  dreadful  night  more  than  two  hundred  persons  and  three 
thousand  catUe  perished,  and  the  morning  dawn  exhibited  a  shocking  spec- 
tacle.— Forbes  s  Oriented  Memoirs. 


Petticoat  Govrrnment. — The  nairs,  or  nobles,  form  the  second 
in  the  kingdom  of  Traverscore :  they  are  a  well  made,  handsome  race,  of  a 
fidrer  complexion  than  the  inferior  castes,  from  whom  they  entirely  separate 
themselves;  and  neither  eat,  nor  intermarry  with  any  other-  Their  marriaffea 
are  very  extraordinery,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  usual  system  of  poly- 
gamy adopted  in  Asia.  Among  the  nairs,  one  wife  is  common  to  many 
husbands,  who  cohabit  with  her  by  turns ;  during  this  temporary  attachment, 
the  arms  of  the  inmate  are  placed  over  die  door  of  the  house  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  another  husband.  These  marriages  are  attended  with  fewer 
disputes  and  disagreeable  consequences  than  might  be  imagined :  Uie  wife 
nominates  the  father  of  the  child ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  provide  for  it.— 
Forbes' s  Oriental  Memoirs. 
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Hospital  for  the  Dumb. — The  Banian  hospital  at  Sorat  is  a  moat 
teinarkable  institution ;  it  consists  of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with 
high  walls ;  divided  into  several  courts  or  wards,  for  the  accommodation  of 
animals ;  in  sickness  they  are  attended  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  find  * 
peaceful  asylum  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  Wlien  an  animal  breaks  a  limb, 
or  is  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  his  master,  he  carries  him  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  and,  indifferent  to  what  nation  or  caste  the  owner  may  belong,  the 
patient  is  never  refused  admittance.  If  he  recovers,  he  cannot  be  reclaimed, 
out  must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life,  subject  to  the  duty  of  drawing  water 
for  those  pensioners  debilitated  by  age  or  disease  from  procuring  it  for  them- 
selves. At  my  visit,  the  hospital  contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  with  an  aged  tortoise,  who 
was  known  to  have  been  there  for  seventy-five  years.  The  most  extraordinary 
ward  was  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin : 
the  overseers  of  the  hospital  frequently  hire  beggars  from  the  streets,  for 
a  stipulated  sum,  to  pass  a  niglu  among  the  fieas,  lice,  and  bugs,  on  the 
express  condition  of  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  feast  without  molestation.-^ 
Forbes* s  Oriental  Memoirs. 

American  Travelling — June  7th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  steam- 
boat (which  was  of  immense  size,  and  on  the  high  pressure  system)  arrived 
at  Albany,  having  come  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  seventeen  hours, 
including  stoppages.  I  found  that,  unluckily,  the  mail  coach  had  left  the 
place  just  before  our  arrival,  so  I  booked  myself  in  an  accommodation-stage, 
which  was  to  reach  Boston  (a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles)  in 
three  days,  and  entered  the  wretched  looking  vehicle,  with  a  heavy  heart,  at 
eight  o'clock.  -  -  -  -  The  machine  in  which  I  travelled  was  slow  and 
crowded.  The  proprietor  had  undertaken  to  let  us  rest  at  night  on  the  road ; 
but  we  found  that  his  notions  of  rest  were  very  imperfect,  and  that  his  night 
was  one  of  the  polar  regions.  -  -  -  -  Having  partaken  of  a  wretcned 
dinner  at  Sand  Lake,  we  arrived  about  one  in  the  morning  at  Cheshire,  where 
we  were  to  sleep. 

By  dint  of  most  active  exertion,  I  secured  a  bed  to  myself,  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  participation,  and  plunged 
into  it  with  all  possible  haste,  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Secure 
in  '^  single  blessedness,"  I  was  incredibly  amused  at  the  compliments  of 
nocturnal  arrangement  which  passed  around  me  among  my  Yankee  com* 
panions.  They  were  nine  in  number,  and  occupied  by  triplets,  the  three 
other  beds  which  the  room  contained.  Whether  it  was  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving their  linen  unrumpled,  or  of  enjoying  greater  space,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  divested  themselves  of  clothing  to  a  degree  not 
generally  practised  in  Europe.  A  spirit  of  accommodation  appeared  to  prevail; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  to  occupy  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  bed,  or  the  warmer  central  position,  except  in  one  instancy 
where  a  gentleman  protested  against  being  placed  next  to  the  wall,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  in  his  sleep ! 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  again  set  off,  and,  as  much  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  night,  the  roads  were  in  a  dreadful  state.  The  coach  company 
now  consisted  of  nine  passengers  inside,  one  on  the  top,  (which,  from  its 
convex  form,  is  a  very  precarious  situation,)  and  three  on  the  box,  beddes 
the  coachman,  who  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  unfortunate  middle  man— «n 
uneasy  burden,  considering  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather; 

It  matters  little  to  the  American  driver  where  he  sits ;  he  is  indeed,  in  all 
respects,  a  far  difibrent  personage  from  his  great-coated  prototype  in 
England.  He  is  in  general  extremely  dexterous  in  the  art  of  dnving,  toough 
his  costume  is  of  a  most  grotesque  description.  Figure  to  yourself  a  slipshod 
sloven,  dressed  in  a  stiiped  calico-jacket,  and  an  old  straw  hat,  sltematefy 
arranging  the  fragile  harness  of  his  horses,  and  springing  again  upon  hislxuc 
with  surprising  agility ;  careless  of  the  bones  of  his  passengers,  uid  confident 
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in  Msiftkin  tod  retoiuret,  lie  ftchn^es  not  frequently  to  Alkop  hts  eofldi  t^er 
eor&eroy  roads,  (so  eedled  Arom  being  formed  of  die  tmnksof  treifs  laid  tmu- 
viersely,)  or  dufa  it  round  comers,  and  through  hden  Tliat  would  ^ml  ti» 
helfft  of  the  stoutest  Ehiglish  coachman,  however  elated  by  gin,  or  irritated 
by  opposition.  I  was  once  whiried  along  one  of  thete  roads,  when  die  leatiien 
(barbarous  substitutes  for  springs)  wliich  supported  the  carriage,  ^ve  way 
with  a  sudden  shock.     The  undaunted  driver  Instantly  sprang  Trom  his  bak,  . 

tore  a  stake  from  a  rail  fence  by  the  road-side,  laid  it  across  under  the  body  ^ 

tof  the  coach,  and  was  off  again  before  I  properly  recovered  the  use  of  iny 
setases,  which  were  completely  bewildered  oy  the  jolting  I  had  undecgbne; 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  butt  of  Rcsulus,  witibout  Uie  nalla. 
When  the  lash  and  but-end  of  the  whip  fUl  him,  ne  does  not  scrfiple  to'uie 
bh  foot,  as  the  situation  of  his  seat  allows  the  applicsation  of  it  to  hia 
whebiers.    -    -    -    -    - 

We  dined  at  New  Salem  at  six,  and  arrived  at  Petersham,  where  we  weM 
to  sleep,  at  twelve  o'ciodc  at  night,  having  been  twenty  hours  cbming  ahctjr 
rniies* 

Though  tired  and  disgusted  with  my  journey,  the  prospect  of  a  short  rtii^iie 
from  this  state  of  purgatory,  was  embittered  during  the  last  few  miles^  by 
■alarm  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  with  one,  if  not  two,  of  my  f^^llowr- 
traviellers ;  and  I  internally  resolved  rather  tO  sleep  upon  the  floor. 

After  a  de^rate  struggle,  I  succeeded,  to  my  great  joy,  in  securing  It  btid 
for  myself,  not,  however,  without  undergoing  a  bevere  obiu^doh  frokh  tt6 
landlady,  who  could  not  understand  such  unaccommodating  telfl^ihiiti^. 
Short  were  our  slumbers.  By  die  rigid  order  of  the  proprietor,  W6  imiih 
tumied  out  the  next  morning  at  three,  and  pursued  our  journey. — Dt  Rook'i 
Personal  Narraiive, 

i 

Ursine  EpicuaiSM. — Bears  abound  in  many  mountainous  triicta  (oi  Hin- 
do«tAn:  its  natural  history  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description;  but 
Captain  Williamson  mentions  some  traits  in  their  character  of  lesli  puWci<^> 
This  gentleman  says,  it  has  often  been  in  his  way  to  see  the  operation  of  i 

bean,  and  he  is  confident  that  no  animals  lEire  more  cruel,  mOre  fierce,  bor  j 

more  implacable.    Such  as  have  suffered  under  their  brutality  have,  in  4ll  ; 

instances  within  his  knowledge,  borne  the  proofs  of  having  tmdfergone  th^  I 

moat  dilatory  torments,  some  having  their  bones  macerated  widi  little  btfakiolf 
of  the  skin;  with  others,  the  fiesh  was  sucked  away  into  long  fibroiu 
remnants;  and  in  one  instance  ihe  most  horrid  brutality  was  displayed-  I 

Whilst  stationed  at  Dacca,  Captain  Williamson  went  with  d  party.  6eyc9rml  ! 

dtnes  to  Tergong,  about  five  miles  from  thence.  They  had  on  Iniin^  oecal«oit|i  t 

seen  bears  among  l^e  wild  mango  tops,  and  did  not  consider  tlM9Q...aO  { 

dangerous,  until  one  day,  returning  with  anodier  gendeman  from  lumdM 
•ome  hog-deer,  they  heard  a  most  lamentable  outcry  in  the  cover  thtom^  ) 

wlndi  they  had  to  pass ;  being  provided  with<gnns  and  Spears  they  idi|jhted» 
not  doubting  but  a  leopard  was  attacking  some  poor  wood  cutter.    They  AeC  1 

a  poor  woman,  whose  fears  had  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  whbae  ai^nacii 
were  just  flitting:  she,  however,  collected  herself  sufficiently  to  pronounce  die 
word  bauho,  which  signifies  a  bear.  She  led  them  with  caution  to  a  cipot  ti0t 
more  than  fifty  yards  distant,  where  they  found  her  husband  extended  on  the 
ground,  his  hands  and  feet  sucked,  and  chewed  into  a  perfect  pulp;  th(e 
teguments  of  the  limbs  in  general  drawn  from  under  die  skin,  and  die.skiSU 
mostly  laid  bare ;  the  skin  of  it  hanging  down  in  long  slips,  obviousljr  effec^ 
by  tiie  tsdons.  What  was  most  wonderM,  the  unhappy  man  retained  hi« 
senses  sufficiently  to  describe  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  several  bean^  the 
woman  said  seven ;  one  of  which  had  embraced  him,  while  die  othet^  clawdd 
lum  about  die  head,  and  bit  at  his  arms  and  lens,  seemingly  in  competition  f<|r 
die  booty.  The  gentlemen  conveyed  the  wretdiied  object  to  the  bou^>-w)i(it9» 
in  a  &w  hours,  deadi  rekased  him  from  a  state  in  whidi  no  humAi  being 
artlld  afford  theamaUest  assistance. — Forbes  a  Oriental  Memoirs. 


RoViAlL  FAMiLiARTTiufl. — Qu6en ^Uttbetb  ^^iKfhAqaet&yf^tA&OMxtm^ 
ie  her  ministers  and  l«Y<nirites.  Burk^k  was  her  Spirit ;  WalBh^hnn,  iMr 
Meoti ;  Lady  Norris,  b«r  own  Crow.  Two  of  these  epithfets  <>ecur  m  a  letter 
from  her  secretary  Davison^  to  Lords  Burieigh  and  Walftin^mm  in  October; 
1596,  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Fotaeringay,  foie  the  triftlof  Marf 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  which  presents  a  curious  e&ample  of  the  opinkma  tiien 
entertained  on  a  journey  of  eighty  miles.  Davison  ssys^  he  is  **  spmtcHj 
commanded  by  her  majesty  to  signify  to  you  beth^  how  greatly  ehc  dom 
^g  to  hear  how  her  Sprit  and  Moon  do  find  themselves  after  so  Jbul  onB 
wearisome  a  journey/*  i.  e.  from  London  to  Fotheringay. — Nkoias's  lAfi  fjf 
Ikivison* 

AxecLic  Embassy.^— The  iDon»»ions  in  a  petitiofn  to  Henry  the  tSixth, 
in  1449,  entreating  him  to  enact,  that  neither  fieiirs  nor  markets  should  Ih 
l^ture  be  held  on  Sundays,  to  support  their  wishes,  recite  the  following 
message  '^  sent  by  our  Lord  Crist,  his  myld  Moder,  SevHt  Jcltm  the  Baptiieft> 
and  Seynt  Peter,  oy  an  aungell  in  mannes  likenesse  to  King  Harry  the  Se^n4 
at  Cardyf,  the  Sonday  next  after  Estur  day,  seid  in  this  maaer  fbuime : 
'  We  gret  the  well,  comaundyng  stedfastlych  that  ther  be  no  merketts  hi  thy 
places  of  thy  Roialme,  ne  other  servile  werkes,  don  uppon  Sondays,  out 
take  tho  things  that  be  to  use  of  mete  and  dryhke  alonly ;  the  which  prec^ 
yf  thou  wUt  kepe,  which  that  thse  begynne,  thou  shalt  graciously  eende. 
This  y  write  in  the  Cronicle  of  Polichronicon  the  v\i  boke  the  xxg  capitle/" 

Ea&ly  Adoption  of  Theatrical  Costume. — That  the  adoption  of  eo»- 
tume  in  scenic  representations  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  ordinance  in  that  reign  rejgulatiflig 
the  apparel  of  every  class  of  people,  centains  an  exception  in  fovotir  of 
"  Pleyers  in  their  Ent^ludes." 

Most  extraordinary  Document  I!! — ^The magazines  and  newspaper 
gravely  inform  us,  that '^  The  Secret  Treaty  concluded  in  1870,  between 
Charles  IL  and  Louis  XIV.  Which  kaj  never  been  seen,  und  the  very  ex- 
istence of  which  has  been  only  surmised,  will  be  exhiUted  by  Dr.  Lingard  in 
tike  forthcoming  volume  o£  his  History  of  England."  They  do  net,  hem- 
ever,  explain  the  machinery  by  which  the  learned  histc^ian  beoanne  awafit 
of  its  contents ;  or  the  process  by  which  an  imseen  article  is  to  be  exhibited. 
The  compositors  must,  doubtlessly,  be  blindfolded;  and  tftiere  enn  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  copiest  who  wrote,  as  well  as  the  parties  who  attested  k, 
were  also  hood- winked  on  the  occasion.  But  though  we  are  now  lo  be  fti» 
voured  with  the  publication  of  a  treaty  which  has  never  been  seen,  greater 
historical  miracles  have  often  been  performed,  by  other  agency,  in  the  pub- 
Hcation  of  treaties  and  charters,  which  ntver  existed,  inst^id  of  thehr  ^  ittr^ 
existence  being  only  surmised** 

Punctilious  Waiters. — The  lower  tribes  «f  Hindoos  ai^e  not  so  «A«- 
pulous  as  the  higher  about  what  they  eat,  or  what  they  touch ;  espedallt  if 
thev  were  not  observed  by  otiiers.  When  at  a  distance  fiwn  tSbeit  iUxl&mtB, 
ana  out  of  sight  of  their  priests,  many  divest  themselves  of  these  niee  idetfs 
of  purity.  Those  domesticated  with  Eisrojpeans,  geiicx«lly  alfeet  to  be  "^erjr 
•orapuloas :  an  English  table,  covered  with  a  variety  of  lood,  is  necessaatfly^ 
Murrounded  by  a  num'ber  of  servants  of  different  castes  to  attend  the  gaesti. 
At  Baroche,  Surat,  and  Bombay,  a  Hindoo  will  not  remote  a  dlw  duit 
has  been  d^led  with  beef,  a  Maliommedan  cannot  touoh  a  pkte  pdihited  by 
M-k,  nor  will  a  Parsee  take  one  away  on  whkh  is  hare  or  rabmt.  I  a«r?«r 
•knew  more  than  one  Parsee  servant  who  would  snuff  a  candle,  from  a  ftar  Itf 
extin^ehing  the  symbol  of  the  deity  he  worships ;  nor  wmild  thb  man  efAr 
do  it  m  ^e  presence  of  another  Parsee^— -Jbr^av'/  OriewkU  Mimoin. 
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IcB-BoATS. — There  are  several  old  ships  in  the  harbour^  chiefly  in  a  half 
sunken  state.  On  board  one  of  them  I  saw  what  is  called  an  ice-boat.  It 
is  about  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  resting  on  skates :  one  attached  to 
each  end  of  a  strong  cross-bar,  fixed  under  the  fore-part,  and  the  renudniiw 
one  to  the  bottom  of  the  rudder,  which  supports  the  stern  of  the  ves^L 
Her  mast  and  sail  are  similar  to  those  of  a  common  boat.  Being  plac^  on 
the  ice  when  the  lake  is  sufficiently  frozen  over,  she  is  brought  into  play. 
Her  properties  are  wonderful,  and  her  motion  is  fearfully  rapid.  She  can  not 
only  sail  before  the  wind,  but  is  actually  capable  of  beating  to  windward. 
It  requires  an  experienced  hand  to  manage  her,  particularly  in  tacking,  as 
her  extreme  velocity  renders  the  least  motion  of  the  vessel  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  assured  me  tliat 
he  himself  last  year  had  gone  the  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  in  an  hour ; 
and  he  knew  an  instance  of  an  ice-boat  having  crossed  from  York  to  Fort 
Niagara  (a  distance  of  forty  miles)  in  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  This  will  be  readily  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  velocity  which 
such  a  vessel  must  acquire  when  driven  on  skates  before  the  wind.  Theae 
boats  are  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  Canada. — De  Rooss  PerKnud 
Narrative* 

Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul. — The  duke  re- 
turned again  to  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  this  discussion,  inveighing 
in  strong  terms,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  empress  queen's  temper ;  to 
dpraonstrate  which,  he  related  the  following  story :  *'  While  I  was  ambas- 
o.  Aor  at  Vienna,  the  siege  at  Olmutz  was  formed.  Just  before  one  of  my 
audiences,  a  courier  arrived  to  acquaint  her  majesty  that  the  place  wiis  hard 
pressed ;  this  news  she  imparted  to  me.  I  told  her  that  afiairs  seemed  to  go 
very  indiflerently,  and  advised  her  to  consult  some  of  her  generals  about 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  her  capital,  not  then  in  good  order.'  She 
answered,  '  That  she  would  defend  them  to  the  utmost,  and  then  retire 
from  town  to  town,  till  she  came  to  the  last  village  in  Hungary ; '  to  which 
she  added,  turning  to  me,  '  Sir,  would  you  follow  me  there  ? '  *  My 
personal  service,  (I  replied,)  should  attend  your  majesty  to  the  utmost;  but 
I  cannot  answer  that  the  king  my  master  would  go  quite  so  far  with  you. 
How  would  your  majesty  act  when  you  were  driven  to  that  extremity  ?  * 
'  I  would,'  she  said,  '  send  the  King  of  Prussia  a  challenge  to  meet  me  in 
a  post-chaise  with  musket,  powder,  and  ball ;  thus  would  we  decide  the 
quarrel  in  person.'  She  would  have  kept  her  word,  (added  the  duke,)  yet  I 
nave  persuaded  her  to  give  up  Regal  Prussia  upon  the  future  treaty."-^ 
Thackeray  s  Life  of  Lord  Chatham, — [We  shall  fulfil  our  promise  of 
returning  to  this  work  in  our  next  number.]] 

Insect  Sagacity. — ^The  banbul  tree  a£Pords  a  curious  specimen  of  insect 
sagacity,  in  the  caterpillars'  nests  suspended  by  thousands  to  the  branches. 
Tnis  little  animal,  conscious  of  its  approaching,  change,  and  the  necessity  of 
security  in  its  helpless  state  as  a  chrysalis,  instinctively  provides  itself  a  strong 
mansion  during  that  metamorphosis.  As  a  caterpillar,  it  is  furnished  witn 
very  strong  teeth ;  with  them  it  saws  ofi^a  number  of  thorns,  the  shortest 
about  an  inch  long,  and  glues  them  together  in  a  conical  form,  the  points  all 
tending  to  one  direction,  the  extremity  terminating  with  the  longest  and 
sharpest  This  singular  habitation  is  composed  of  about  twenty  thorns,  for 
the  exterior,  lined  with  a  coat  of  silk,  similar  to  the  cone  of  the  silk-womoi^ 
suspended  to  the  tree  by  a  strong  ligament  of  the  same  material.  In  thig 
asylum  the  banbul  caterpillai;  retires  to  its  long  repose ;  and,  armed  with  such 
formidable  weapons,  bids  defiance  to  birds,  beasts,  and  serpents,  which  might 
otherwise  devour  it.  When  the  season  of  emancipation  arrives,  and  the 
chrysalis  is  to  assume  a  new  character  in  the  papilio  tribe,  the  insect  emerge* 
from  the  fortress,  expands  its  beautiful  wings,  and  with  thousands  of  fiutr 
tering  companions,  relt'ased  at  the  same  season  from  captivity,  sallies  forth  to 
ex\)oy  its  short-lived  pleasures. — Forhits's  Oriental  Memoirs. 
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Kangaroo  Waggehv. — Oneof  the  largest  tame  kangaroos  I  have  seen  iii  the 
twuntry  is  domiciled  here,  and  a  mischievous  wag  he  is,  creeping  and  snfif&ng 
cautiously  toward  a  stranger,  with  such  an  innocently  expressive  countenance^ 
that  roguery  could  never  he  surmised  to  exist  under  it — when,  having  obtained 
as  he  thinks  a  sufficient  introduction,  he  claps  his  forepaws  on  your  shoulders, 
(•as  if  to  caress  you,)  and  raising  himself  suddenly  upon  his  tail,  administers 
such  a  well-put  push  with  his  hind-legs,  that  it  is  two  to  one  but  he  drives  you 
heels  over  head !  This  is  all  done  in  what  he  considers  facetious  play,  with 
a  view  to  giving  you  a  hint  to  examine  your  pockets,  and  see  what  bon^hcns 
you  have  got  for  him,  as  he  munches  cakes  and<;omfits  with  epicurean  goutj 
and  if  the  door  is  ajar,  he  will  gravely  take  his  station  behind  your  chair  at 
meal- time,  like  a  lackey,  giving  you  an  admonitory  kick  every  now  and  then, 
if  you  fail  to  help  him  as  well  as  yourself. — Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales. 

Portuguese  Ladies. — The  Portuguese  ladies,  even  of  the  higher  class, 
I  believe,  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishments; at  least  we  hear  strange  stories  of  the  deficiency  of  the  most 
nidimental  instruction  among  them.  We  had  little  opportunity  ourselves  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  fact — and  still  less  on  that  of  the  higher  matters  of 
manners  and  morals ;  wiih  respect  to  which  last  we  should  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  accounts  that  are  gotten  from  others,  for  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  there  is  always  exaggeration.  Besides,  ce  rCest  pas  Vajf'aire  des  honnetes 
gens — not  at  least  of  a  passing  stranger,  who  may  be  well  content  to  worship 
the  outward  and  visible  loveliness  of  this  class  of  objects  without  troubling 
himself  with  speculations  upon  matters  on  which,  perhaps,  we  judge  'uvafL 
when  we  judge  least.  For  after  all,  the  fashions  and  habits  of  the  country, 
though  they  affect  not  at  all  the  obligation  of  any  one  moral  duty,  necessarily 
form  a  material  element  in  estimating  the  moral  pravity  indicated  by  the 
violation  of  it.  In  the  instance  of  women,  too,  there  are  other  considerations 
besides  those  of  mere  gallantry,  which  should  always  suggest  a  gentler  tone  of 
animadversion  on  their  errors.  At  all  times,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  women 
as  good  as  the  practice  and  precept  of  the  men  will  allow  them  to  be ;  their 
morahty  indeed,  in  its  reaction,  exercises  a  most  momentous  influence  upon 
our  own  ;  but  the  tone  of  it  is  always  in  the  first  instance  taken  from  the  other 
sex ;  and  this  circumstance  should  in  mere  justice  be  suffered  to  lighten  a 
little  the  burden  of  their  responsibility. 

Of  their  persons  we  had  abundant  means  of  observation ;  and  up  to  the 
last,  saw  nothing  to  change  the  very  favourable  impression  we  had  received 
on  arriving. — Rambles  in  Madeira, 

The  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. — They  are  not  over  delicate 
in  their  food  at  any  time,  but  more  particularly  when  hunger  presses ;  grubs, 
snakes,  stinking  whales,  ay.d  even  vermin,  being  then  all  eagerly  gobbled 
upi — so  that  when  every  other  resource  fails,  like  the  monkey  tribe  they 
pick  their  breakfasts  off  each  other.  In  hunting  the  kangaroo,  emu,  and 
opossum,  they  display  great  quickness  of  sight  and  sagacity,  often  walking 
up  close  to  the  two  former  by  dodging  from  tree  to  tree,  and  spearing  them 
before  they  are  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  their  enemy.— :On  parsing  through 
the  wood,  they  examine  every  tree  with  a  hole  or  hollow  limb  in  it,  and 
also  all  the  adjacent  trees,  for  marks  of  the  opossum's  clows ;  because  the 
opossums  often  run  up  a  neighbouring  tree  and  junip  to  the  one  wherein 
their  retreat  isj  to  avoid  being  traced.  On  the  claw-marks  being  discerned, 
they  climb  up  by  successive  notches  in  the  bark,  to  place  the  great  toe  in ; 
and  reaching  the  hole,  probe  it  with  a  long  stick,  the  feel  of  which  when 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  tells  them  whether  there  U  an  ppossuici 
there  or  not.  If  they  cannot  now  reach  the  opossum  with  their  hand,  they 
cut  a  hole  a  little  way  above  it,  then  probe  well  again,  to  make  it  hide  its 
head,  thrust  in  their  hand,  and  seizing  the  animal  by  the  tail,  pull  it  out, 
and  kill  it  by  a  swinging  dash  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

They  are  very  fond  of  having  their  hair  cropped  by  a  white,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  quickness  and  case  with  which  the  scissors  perform  the 
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operation^  to  their  usual  instrument — a  shell.  On  my  first  taking  up  my 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  some  tribes  in  a  great  measure  unacquainted  witn 
Kuropeans,  I  had  fre<}uently  this  ceremony  to  perform^  to  amuse  them^  and  get 
rid  of  their  importunities ;  and  whenever  afterwards  I  chanced  to  meet  them  in 
the  woods,  they  would  shout  loudly  as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  and  pat  their  beads, 
to  show  they  were  my  old  friends  by  the  token  of  their  cropped  polls.  Some 
were  excessively  alarmed  on  my  showing  them  their  face  in  a  glass^  one  old 
man  looked  so  comically  grave  and  terrified^  that  I  could  not  hdp  laughing  ; 
and  opening  my  mouth,  I  made  a  bite  at  his  visionary  kead^  as  if  going  to 
snap  It  off,  when  he  gave  a  sigh  and  a  shiver — turning  on  one  side  to  avoid 
the  sight,  but  making  no  attempt  to  run  away.  I  then  turned  the  g^ass 
constantly  toward  his  face,  whichever  way  he  twisted  himself;  when,  aaif 
to  hide  tne  terrible  apparition  before  him,  he  shut  his  eyes  determinedly, 
as  though  he  would  squeeze  them  into  his  head,  shivering  like  a  man  in  an 
ague-fit  all  the  while,  and  giving  a  cautious  wink  every  now  and  then  to 
ascertain  if  the  goblin  was  gone !  and  there  I  stood  with  smiling  lipe  and 
he  with  chattering  teeth  for  a  minute*s  space,  till  another  native  Bmoothed 
down  his  fears ;  but  the  anxious  hurried  look  and  forced  hoarse  laugh  he 
afterwards  gave  when  taking  another  peep,  showed  how  little  he  remhed 
the  vision. — P,  Cunninghams  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales* 


PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 

sliare. 

INSURANCE  OFFICES. 
Albion 500 

Amt. 
paid. 

Per 

share. 

Aiiliton 

100 

17  10 
100 
133 
100 

57 

40 

47 
100 
100 

40 

85 
140 
100 
100 

46 

100 
100 
100 
50 
100 

100 

50 
100 
100 

60 

90 
50 
31 
50 
40 
50 

136 
300 
1250 
106 
306 

18 

30 

.T3 
385 
700 

29  10 

96 

800 

1850 

285 

49 

84 

83  10 
85 
50 
202 

120 
64 
30 
90 
66 

165 
93 
32 
48 
23 
61 

50 
10 

6 

6 

5 

100 

10 

5 
50 
10 
10 
12  10 

2     . 

2 
100 

85 
375 

SO 

SO 

SI 
400 

as  10 

11 
40 
10 

13 
S5 

4 

65 

37 

100 

66 

Birminirham 

Alliance 100 

9  la 

Coventiy 

Ditto  Marine 100 

4  15 

EUesmcre  and  Chester  -  -  - 

Atlas 50 

9    & 

Grand  Junction 

British  Commercial 50 

Globe 

4  15 

Huddertiliold 

151 

Kcnnet  and  Avon 

Guardian 100 

SO  15 

Lancaster 

Hope 50 

Imperial  500 

Ditto  Life 100 

Law  Life 100 

6 

Iieeds  and  Liverpool 

95 

Oxford 

8 

Regent's 

10 

Rochdale , 

London 25 

SO  i<r 

Stafford  and  Worcester   

Protector 20 

1     6 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Rock 80 

8  15 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

Worcester  ditto 78 

DOCKS. 

Commercial 

Roval  Exchansre • 

260 

MINES. 
Anirlo-Mexican 100 

36 

East  India 

Bolanos 400 

Brazilian  100 

300 

I«ondon 

80 

St.  Catherine's 100 

Colombian 100 

16 

West  India 

Mexican 100 

7 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

330 

WATER  WORKS. 

United  Mexican 40 

IS 

East  London 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.lOO 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto . .  100 

Colombian  ditto 100 

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  De  la  Plata  Company  ..100 
Van  Dieman's  Land  Ditto  . .  100 
Reversionary  Interest  Society  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  ..  100 

Waterloo  Bridge 100 

Vauxhall  Bridge 

Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  London 

16 

M'est  Middlesex 

11 

GAS  CO.MPANIES. 
City  of  London 100 

8 

S  10 
SI 

Ditto,  New 100 

2 

phoenix 50 

Imperial 

United  General  , 60 

61 

1 
5 

Westminster 

Robert  W.  Moorb,  Broker, 

5,  Bank  Chaniberii  I^Uibmy* 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  An  Historical  Narrative  of  Dr.  Francia*s  Reign  in 
Paraguay.     In  2  vol.  8vo.     Translated  from  the  French. 

Mr.  Gent»  the  author  of  a  Monody  on  Sheridan,  has  now  in  tlie  press  a  volume  of 
Poems,  which  will  include  all  those  already  published  in  a  separate  form. 

In  October  will  be  published,  in  two  large  volumes  8vo.  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Cullen's 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  together  with  his  Physiology  and  Nosology.  In 
this  edition  will  be  introduced  numerous  Extracts  from  Dr.  Cullen's  MS.  Lectures, 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  from  his  printed  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica.  Edited  by 
John  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &  L. 

Mr.  Alexander  Irvine  is  about  to  publish  a  Latin  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in 
Construing  and  Composition. 

Nearly  ready,  a  selection  from  the  best  Italian  Authors,  upos  the  Hamiltonian 
System,  with  the  Double  Translation, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beltrami's  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi  is  nearly  ready. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Gray's  valuable  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  including  the  New  French  Remedies,  with  numerous  and  important 
additions. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Translation  of  Magendie's  Formulary  for  the  Preparation  and 
mode  of  Employing  the  New  French  Remedies,  including  the  valuable  Improvements 
and  Additions  in  the  fifth  and  last  Paris  Edition. 

I'he  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine  ;  by  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  State 
Medicine  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Third  Edition,  witli  the  Author's  latest  Cor- 
rections. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


Cary*s  Law  of  Partnership,  8vo.  14«. 

Coventry  and  Hughes's  Digested  Index,  2  vols.  3/.  6s, 

Hammond's  Digested  Index,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  3/.  10s. 

Supplement  to  Ditto,  Qs, 

Johnson's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  12mo.  65. 

Questions  on  Blair's  Preceptor,  Is. 

London  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  9,  8vo.  14s.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  8vo»  yol.  S,  15f« 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1835,  8vo.  155. 

The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  vol.  3,  8vo.75. 

Mitchel's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  12mo.  6s, 

PetersdorflTs  Law  Reports,  vol.  6,  Sis,  6d, 

Young's  Elements  of  Geometry,  vol.  1.  8vo.  8$. 

Clementson's  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  8vo.  6s, 

The  first  Volume  of  a  new  History  of  London,  bjr  Thomas  Allen  (author  of  the 
History  of  Lambeth,  with  numerous  Engiavines  o£  Antiquities,  &c.    Price  8s.  6d,  bds. 

Mr.  Wallis's  entertaining  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  with  numerous  i^gxavings, 
price  25. 

Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol.  7,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  King,  and  two  hundred 
Engravings  on  wood. 

The  Pulpit,  vol.  8,  containing  five  Portraits  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  Sermons, 
by  the  most  eminent  and  popular  divines  of  the  day* 

The  Official  and  Political  Life  of  Lord  Eldon. 
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PRICES  OF  THE  ExNGLlSH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(From  June  24  to  July  24,  1827.) 


ENGLISH  FUNDS. 


HIGHEST. 


LOWEST. 


Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent 211     . . . 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 87     . . . 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced 87f  . . , 

3]^  per  Cent.  Reduced 94     . . , 

New4perCeuU 101^  ... 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 20^  . . , 

India  Stock,  lOJ  per  Cent 253     . . . 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 90s.  pm. 


205J  .. 

85f  .. 

91f  .. 

99*  .. 

19H . . 
250|  .. 
85s.  pm. 


LATEST* 

310| 

86i 
,     86| 

23f . 
100{ 

20 
252t 
89i.  pm. 


Exchequer  Bills,  2d.  per  day  . . . 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent.  .  • . 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto    , 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent. 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto , 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto  . . . , 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto    

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent , 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent.  . . . . 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 

]\Iexican  ditto 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent.   . . . . 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto   

Russian  ditto,  ditto 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 


63s.  pm 52s.  pm. .  • « •  575.  pm. 


93 
60i 
63 
31 
29 
33 
63^ 
lOJi 
73j^ 
18 
58 
70 
28 
76i 
99 
9?l 
941 


92i 
591 
58 
27 
26 
29f 
62J 
1021 
70f 
14 
55  i 
67| 
24 
75| 
981 
97 
92f 
lOj 


93 
59f 
581 
30J. 
29 
33 
62i 
103 
73 
15} 
584 
68} 

.  Sir 

75| 

99 

97i 

941 

101 


RosERT  W.  Moore,  Broker, 

5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lothbory^ 
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